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PREFACE. 


In preseiitiBg this report of the proceedings of the Tokyo Gon- 
ference of 1900 to the public certain explanations are necessary. 
Before itS' adjourninent, the Conference committed the task of prepar» 
iiig its proceedings for publication to the Eev. Messrs. H. M. Landis 
and R. A. Tliompsoiij J. L. Cowenj Esxp and the writer. Owing 
to unavoidahle circumstances, however, the work devolved almost 
entirely upon Messrs. Landis and Cowen. The fulness and variety 
of the suppleinentmy matter is due chiefly to the painstaking efforts 
of Mr. Landis. How heavy the harden of the varied forms of 
editorial work has been, only those who have had ex])erieiiGe in sucli 
matters can appreciate. 

Tlie diary of the Conference was edited by tlie Eev. D. B. 
^ichneder, D.D., one of the Secretaries, to whose efforts to secure a 
full and accurate record of the discussions, the Committee is deeply 
indebted. 

The papers read at the Conference are printed with only such 
changes as were necessary to maintain a certain harmony in form 
tlu-ongliout the volume. It is perhaps needless to say tliat neither 
the Conference nor the Editorial Oonimittee assumes respcaisibility 
for the opinions expressed in tlie papers, either iii the body of the 
Ee])ort or in tlie Appendix. 

The sloiv ])rogress of the work of publication has l)een the source 
of much anxiety. It has been due among other tilings to the 
scarcity of suitable compositors and to tbe unexpected liulk of the 
%^olume, which, is not less tlian onetliird larger than was anticipated. 
This delay has, however, not been without some important com- 


X 


Peefacs. 


p6usaC'ioiiSj for it has niEdo it possible to iuclude in tlie Appendix? 
not merely much later statistics and a more complete necrology but 
also certain other matters, as for example, several documents called 
tortli hy the Conference Ecsolutions regarding Christian Unity, the 
very important papers and notices supidementary to Dr. Thompson’s 
historical smiunary, and the carefully ])repared list of cities, towns, 
and villages, where missionary work is now being oanied on. Tiiis 
list and the statistical tables, together with the accompanying map 
and charts, will well repay the thoughtful study of all frieiuls of 
missions and especially of those interested in the (piestiou of the 
federation of churches, or the yet deeper question of Church Union, 
fco far as Japan is concerned, they constitute the most comp!ete-and 
accurate presentation of the condition of Christian work which has yet 
apTieared. 

It is a matter of much regret that no adequate account of the 
work of the Eomaii and Greek Catholic Churches could be included. 

This apparent neglect has not been due to any purpose to depreciate 

certainly not to a disposition to ignore— the labors of the representatives 
ol either of those Churclies, 

The valuable paper of the lamented Dr. Verbeck is reproduced 
troiu the Eeport of the Osaka Cotiference in accordance with the 
instructions given the Committee. A few obvious errors have hoeu 
corrected au<l a few notes have been added. In other respects it 
remains as it came from his ])en. 

Students of Hyrnnology may be interested to know that copies of 
the various hymnals mentioned hy Mr. Allchiu in the Appendix to 
hiH paper (see p. 970), with hardly an exception, may be fouiul in 
the Music Department of Kobe College. 

llie cover of the Conference Programme has been i>resei ved and 
will be found in the Appendi.x. 


Preface, 


;X:I 


A number of illustrations have been introduced, which it is 
hoped will add value to this Report 

The perusal of the various papers submitted to the Conference 
can hardly fail to impress every thoughtful student of Missions. The 
convictbn will force itself upon him that Christianity has ceased to be 
an exotic, that it has sent its roots deep down into tire soil of Japan ; 
and that it is exhibiting in every department of activity an independ' 
ent life. Japan occupies a unique position as she stands between the 
East and West. Two more or less conflicting civilizations meet with 
lier bonlers. She is vexed with many problems. She has, there is reason 
to believe, already solved some of these problems in the light of Chris 
tianity ; others still seem in a fair way to be solved in the same light. 
It cannot he doubted that as time goes on, this period of transition, of 
storm and stress, will claim to an increasing degree the attention, 
not of Christians merely, hut of all thoughtful minds. There is no 
class of social phenomena more interesting and instructive than those 
within the observation of the Christian missionary, and when men 
come to see, as the missionary sees, how powerfully the thoughts which 
Christianity has brought to Japan have affected the habit of mind 
and the social ideals of the Japanese people, they must be led to a 
revision of many of the dicta which during recent years have passed 
for truths. Is it too much to hope that such a recognition of the 
working of the Divine Spirit among men may open, not a new era 
of missions only, but a new era of faith throughout the world .? 

DaNIEU CilOSBY Guebjvk. 

Chairman of the Editm-icd Committee. 










^MISSIONARY SOCIETIES REPRESENTED AT 
THE CONFERENCE. 


X«). in atteiidimce 
from from 
-I;ipan. abroad. 


AjtEKIOAN Boaed OF Co,^rM.issio:JBRR 
FOB Fokeign Missions . . . . 

American Bible Society. . . . 

American Baptist Missionary 
Union . . . . . . . . . 

American Christian Convention. 

Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America. 

Presbyterian Church in i'he 
United States of America 
(North) . ....... 

Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of A.merica 
(South) 

British & Foreign Bible Society. 

Church of Christ (Disciples) . . 


China Inland Mission .... 
Church Missionary'Socie'I'y. . . 

Cu.MBEKLAND PllESBY’TEKIAN ChURCH. 

Evanget.icai. Association (Metho- 
dist) 

Hephziibah Faith Mission. . . . 
Independent of aid from Mission 

Boards 

International Postal and Tele- 
graph Christian Association . 
Lutheran. 



Abbreviations. 

19 M. 0. C. . 

20 M. E. C. . 

21 M. E. C. S. 

22 M. P. . . 

23 E, K. K. . 


24 N. S. K. . 
25P.M.V. . 

20 R. 0. A. . 

27 R. 0. U. H. 

28 R. A. . . 

29 S. A. M. . 

30 S. B. 0. . 

31 y. D. A. . 

32 S. D. 0. K. 

33 S. F. . . 

34 R. M. . . 

35 R. F. R. 

3(5 U. B. C. 

37 U. P. R. . 

38 4V. C. T. I ’ 

•39 W. M.A. . 
40 W. U. B1 . 


Tokyo BTissiokauy Cosfkkkkoe. 

No. in 'ittendance 
from from 
Japan, abroad, 

. BIethodih'I' Church of Canaua. . 21 5 

. Methodist Eriscot'Al Chuhch 

(North) . 2f) 1 

. BIethodist Ei’iscopat- Church 

(South) 15 1 

. BIethodtst Protestant .... 9 

. Nirron Kieisuto Ka'Okivaj 
(Church of Christ in Japan, 

Presbyterian) 100 9 

NirronSbi-Kokwai (Eriscoralian). 54 5 

Evan. Prot. Missions- Ver bin 

(German Mission) I 

. Reformed Church in America 

(Dutch) . 16 

. Eefor.med Church in The United 

St.ates (German) 13 I 

. Salvation Arjiy 5 

. Scandinavian Alliance Mission . 4 

. Southern Baptist Convention. . 1 , 

. Seventh Day Adventist's ... 5 

. Society for Diffusion ok Chris- 
tian Knowledhe 1 

. Society of Friends 4 

. Mission to Seamen a 

. American Seamen’s Friend C I 

Society' ) 

. United Brethren in Christ. . . 4 

. United Presby'terian Church of 

Scotland . 1 

i IVoman’s Christian Temperance 

Union 1 

. -World’s Missionary Association . 1 

. Woman’s Union Missionary 

SOOIOTY' 4 1 



MismIONAUV SuOIEXrKS liEriiESKNTKIi AT THE (JuN EEIiEXCl 


Xo, ill iiiiundauci 
iroiu from 
Japan. abroml. 


Abbroviatioio 


Younu Men’« Ghkistia]^ A^socia 

TICK . . . . . . . . . 

Young Woaien’s Ur-iucBTrAx Asso 

CIATION . . . . . ; . . 

Hr Hiliva's MfBSfON .... 

Akasaka Hospitaj 

Brethren . . . . . . , 

ENaLiSH Methoihst. . . . 

CoREAN Itinerant . . . . 

Advent Christian .... 
Unconnected ani> not otuku 

WISE GLASSED . . . . , 

rKOMiNENT Japanese . . 

Visitors NOT Japanese. . . 

Totai.s. . . . 

Grand Total. . . . 


N. B. Figureii under N. K, JC and N 
shuuid not be ineluded in the addition. 


S. K. are iueliuled under inlssious and 


KOLL OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 


; Nameja.. 

Alcokh, Miss B. H. . . 
Alexander, Eev. E. P. 
Alexander, Eey. T. T,, D 
Allchix, Eev. Geo. 
Allixo, Miss Hahkiet S. 
Axderson, Miss Haxka 
A^i1>ersox, Joel . . . 

Andrews, Eev. Walter. 
Archer, Miss Annie L 
Atkinson, Miss . . . 

Attkeel, Eev. K. E . . 
Austen, Eev. W. I . 


. ■ . ■ ■ -x,- ' Year' of. 

Residence. Mission. arrival. 

.Shizuoka . . .M. C. C. . . .1896. 

.Hiuosaki . . .M. E. C. . . .1893. 

D .Kyoto . . (N. K. K.) A. P. C. .1877. 

.Osaka. . . .A. B. C. . . .1882. 

.Tokyo . . . .M. E. 0. . . .1887. 

.Hida, Takayama S. a. M. . . .1891. 
. „ „ .S. A. M. . . .1900. 

.Hakodate .(N. S. K.) 0. M. S. .1878. 

.Naooya . .( „ ) C. M. S. .1899. 

.Kochi . . . .A. P. C. S. (Ind.) 

.Tokyo. . . .S. A. M. . . .1891. 

.Yokohama . .S. M. & S. F. S. .1873. 


Ayues, Ret. Jak. B . 

„ Mks. J. B. . 
Ballaoh, Miss A. P. 
,, Jno. C, . 


Awhuy, Rt, Ret. Bishoe W., D. D. Tokyo (N. S. K.) 0. M. S. .1896. 


.Yamaouchi (N. K. K.) a. P. ,C. 


.TokyJ 




„ Rev. J-AS. H. 


.Yokohama, 

„ R. C. A 

„ Mks. „ . 



?? >? 

Ballakd, Miss. . . . 


.Tokyo (K 

S. K.) St, Hilda’s. 

Bareow, Miss Daisy D. 


.K<ibe . . 

. .A. B. IT. . . 

Barrows, Miss M. J. . 


• , 1} . * 

. .A. B. C. . . 

Baucus, Miss G. . . . 


.Y'okohama 

. .M. E. G. . . 

Baueunfejnd, Mjss Busan M.Tokyo , . 

. .E. A . . . 

Bennett, Eev. A. i\., I). 

D. 

. Yokoha.’ma 

. .A. B. U. . . 

Mrs. 


* ■)! 

* ’ JJ 


Beiiostkosi, Ret. F. 0. 


Makuhaki, CttiDA Kets S. a. M.. 


.1888. 

.1888. 

.1884. 

.1872. 

.1861. 

.1861. 

.1892. 

.1876. 

.1890. 

.1900. 

.1879. 

.1893. 



JiULL OF TJIE MeMBEKS OF I'HE Cois FERENC E. T) 





Names. ■ 

Residenee 

Mi-sbion . 

year of 
arrival. 

Bioej.oW; Mr.ss G. W. . . , 

.Iaamaguchi 

.(N. K. KM4. ?• C 

.1886. 

BiNFOKE; GuRNEy. . . . 

.Mito, Ibakaki Ken S. F. . . 

•189A 

„ Mes. Guesey. . 

.• ' 

if }'. • . > 

•18911. 

Bin <4, Miss Anna Van Zanut 

.Sapporo. . 

. -M- E. C. . . 

.1888. 

B 18 HOP; AV.af. J 

.Tokyo. . 

. •(fXD.) . . . 

. 1899. 

BL.yCKMOUE^ MlSI^i lHARELLK B. 

.Tokyo. . 

. .M. G- C. . . 

.1889. 

Eeagkstock, Miss Ella E. 

.Tokyo. . 

. -M^ E. C. . . 

.1889. 

Booth, Eev. Eugene S. . 

.Yokohama 

• .E. C-A. . . 

.1879. 

„ Mks. „ . . 

• ,3 

. . ,, 

* a 

Borden. Eev. A. C. . . 

.Tokyo. . 

. .M. C. C. . . 

.I89(). 

,, Mrs. „ . . . 


. . . . ■■■ . 

* ■ a ■ 

BonnelL; Miss Maud . . 

. Kobe . , 

. -M- k C. B. . 

.1899. 

BllAITHWAiTE, GEOliCiE, , . 

.Tokyo. . 

. .(Ind) • . . 

..1886. 

Brand, Eev. J. C. . . . 

•Mito, Ibakaki Ken . A. B. U. 

.1890. 

„ Mrs. „ (Clara a. Sands) „ „ . „ ■ 

.1875. 

BiiAiNDRAyr, Eev. J. B. . . 

•Kumamoto (N. B. K.). C. M. S. 

. „■ 

Biiokaw, Eev. Harvey. , 

•Hiroshima (N. K^ K.). A. ?• C. 


„ Mrs. „ . . 

• ' 

a ' ?’ 

j; 

Brooks, Eev. A. M. . . . 

.Tokyo. . 

. .xM. E. C. . . 

'.'1898. 

„ Mrs. „ . , . 

. ,3 

. . ,, 

• 

Brown"; Eev. 0. L. . . . 

•Saga . . 

. .L . . . . 

• if 

,, Miss Clara L. . 

'Niigata . 

• .A B. C. . . 

.1890. 

Bryan, Eev. A. V. . . . 

•Matsuyama 

. (N.K.K.)A.?.C. 

.1882. 

Buchanan, Eev.WalterMcS.Takamatsu 

. „ AP.C.S^ 

.1895. 

Bullard, Colonel . . . 

.Tokyo. . 

. -S. A. . • . 

.1900. 

„ Mbs 

• ff • • 

„ ... 

• 

BuncOaMbe, Eev. W. P. . 

• 7, ; • 

• (N.B.K)C.M.B- 

.1888. 

Mrs. „ . . 

* „ ■ ; 

* /V if 


Burden, W. 1). ... . 

• if . . * ■ 

. •B. L). A- . • 

.1899. 

Buxton, Eev. Barclay F. 

.Matsuyk. 

. (N.B.K.) C.M.S. . 

.1890, 

„ Mbs. „ 

ii 

ji if 

if 

Carpenter, Miss M. M. . 

.Tokyo. . 

. .A. B. U. . . 

. 189j. 

Carr, Miss B. P. . . . 

. J, 

• (N.S.IV.) C.M.B. 


Cary, Rev. Otis .... 

.Kyoto . . 

. .A. B. C. 

.1878. 


Tokyo Missionary (Jonfurenue. 


Xamiis. 

Kesidence. 

Mibtiiou. 

Year dI 
arrival . 

Case, Miss E. W . . . - 

.Yokohama. (N. 

K. K.) A. P. C. 

.1887. 

Eev. G. . . • 

.Osaka . . (N. 

K.) 0. M. S. 

. 1884. 

Eev. Jas. J. . • 

.Kanazawa, 

,, A. E. C. 

.189!>. 

Chawell, Eev. Benjamin. 

.Tokyo . . . 

•M. E. C’. . . 

. 1889. • 

Chguch, Miss Elia E . . 

.Himeji . . • 

.A.B.II. . . 

.1889. 

CtAOETi’, Miss ]VL A. . . 

.Tokyo . . . 

■A. B. U. . . 

.1888. 

OtABK, Key. C. a. * . . 

.Miyazaki, Ivilshif . A. B. <J. 

.1887. 

„ Mrs. „ (Harriet Gulick) „ 

}7 

• 

Clawson, Miss Bertha. . 

.Osaka * . . 

.0. 0. . . ■ 

.1898. 

Clement, Prof. Ernest W. 

.Tokyo . . . 

• A. B.U. . . 

.189.1 

Mrs. 


• . 

* n 


JJ 

. J,, .... 

• . 7 ? ■" 

Coates, Miss A. L. . . • 

.Naooya. . . 

.M. P. . . . 

• 

COLBOKNE; W. W. . . . 

.Hakodatk . 

.0. -AL S. . 

.1898. 

„ Mrs. W. W. . 

• ?? 

j; . . . 


OojsVEiish:, Miss Claua A. 

.Yokohama. . 

• A. B. U. . . 

.1890. 

Cooke, Eev. Allan W. . 

.I’OKYO . . . 

• A. E. C. . . 

.1899. 

CoKNEs, Miss Amy . . . 

.YOKO.H.AMA . 

• A. B. U. . . 

• 

CoucHj Miss Sakah M. . 

.N.vgas.vki. . 

■ Pu C. A. . . 

.1892. 

OOWEN, J. L 

•Tokyo . . . 

.M. E. C. . . 

.1899. 

,, Mrs. J. L. . . . 

* }7 * 

. ,) 

*v, , 3} 

CoE.U), Miss Gertrude. . 

.IVOBK. . . . 

.A. B. C. . . 

.1888. 

Cromhie, JIiss Elizabeth M 

.Kan.vz.awa . 

.M.O. C. . . 

.1893. 

Crosby, Miss J. Al . . . 

..OmatAj Josuhj 

• VV. V. M. . 

.187!. 

Curtis, Eev. Fuedeiuck H. 

.Yama.gltchi . 

(N,K.K.)A.P.O. 

.1888. 

Davey, Eev. P. A. . . . 

.Tokyo . . . 

.0.0. . . . 

.1900. 

Davidson, Mrs. E. . . . 

. ,, . . . 

■ IT. P. B. . . 

.1877. 

Daniel, Miss N. M. . . . 


■M. E.C. . . 

.1898. 

Dauohaday, Miss Adela ide 

.BaI’RORO. . . 

.A. B. 0. - . 

. 1883. ! 

Davis, Eev. J. D., D. D. . 

•Kyoto . . . 


.1871. 

,, Mrs. „ 


• '} , * * 

.1883. 1 

D.ms, W. A 

.Yamaouchi . 

• M. E. 0. B. . 

.1891. 

DkaX; Miss Almira. . . 

.Y'okohama . 

.M. P. . . . 


Dkaring, Eev. John L., D.D. „ 

■ A. B. i;. . . 

.1889. 




Korj; OF THK MfMBKHW of TilK CoXFFRENCl’ 


Year of 
arrival. 


Jifames. Residence. 

DkForkst, Eky. J. H., E.U. .Senbat. . 

j? ]Mr&. . . jj • • 

Diokkrsok, Miss AufiUSi'A. .Hakodate . .M. E. 0. . . .188H. 

Dickinson, Miss Emma E . .Yokohama . . „ . . .1897. 

Dillon, Miss Edith. . . .Tokyo. . . .S. F 1890. 

DoroHTY, Key. J-vs. AY. . .Hiroshima . (N.K.K.)A.P.0. .1890. 

,, Mrs. „ ... ,, . . 

Doavd, Mess An.kie . . . .Kore . . (N',K.K.)A.1’.C. 8. .1887. 
Draper, Key. Gideon F. . .Yokoham.a . .M. E. C. . . . „ 

Drennan, Mrs. A. M. . . .Tsc, Tse . .(N. K.K.) C.P. C. .I88:i 

Duoe, Major Tokyo. . . .S. A 1897. 

,, Mrs. ,, . . . • „ • . 

Dudley', Miss J. li . . .Kobe . . . .A. P>. C. . . .1873. 

Dunlop, Key. J. G Kan.yzayva .(N.K.K.) A. P. 0. .1887. 

,, Mrs. ,, .... „ . „ ,, . .1894. 

Faust, Key. Allen K. . . .Sendai . . „ R.C.U.S. .1900. 

,) Mrs. „ . . . „ . . . ,, „ . . „ 

Fife, Miss Nellie E, . . .Tokyo. . . .A, B. U. . . . 1887. 

Fisher, Key. C. H. D. . „ .... „ . . . „ 

Gaijen M . . . . „ ... .Y. M. 0. A. . .1898. 

„ Mrs. G.ylen M. ...... . „ . .1900. 

Forrest Miss Fannie . . . „ ... .M. 0. C. . . . „ 

Frank, Key. J. W Y^okohama. . .M. P i899. 

Fry, Key', E. C Sendai . . ..A. C. 0. . . .1894. 

„ Mrs. ........... „ . . . „ 

Fuller, Key'. A. K. . . .Nagasaki. . (N.S.K) C.M.8. .1888. 

Fui/i’ok, Key. G. AY. . . .K.anazaaya . (N.K.K.)A.P.C. .1889. 

„ „ B. P Okazaki . . „ A.P.C.S. .1888. 

„ Mrs. „ . . ' ,, 

Gaines, Miss Nannie B. . .Hiroshima . .M. E. C. 8. . .1887. 

G-Yrdinkr, J. McD Tokyo. . (N.S.K.) A.E. 0. .1880: 

„ BIrs. j. McD. . . „ . . . „ . . 1877. 

G.ardner, Miss Ella . . .Shingu, Kn ,.(N, K.K.)0.P.C. .1893. 

, „ „ Sar.yh . . .Toikto.; . a „ A.P.C. .1889. 


Mission. 


Tokyo MissroNAKV OoNFi-mENOE. 



H.O.TT.S 
A. r. CJ 


.S. D. A. . 

(N.S.K) O.M.B. 


Names. Residence. ]\fission 

GrAuvra, Miss Lxia . . , .Osaka. . (N. K.K.) A.r.O. 

GrERHABD, PaUI. LaMBKKT. . .SkSDAI. 

G-rksx, Miss Grace Curtis .Kanazawa 

Grainger. Miss G Tokyo. 

„ Mrs. Lizzie W. . „ 

Gr.ay, Ebv. W. E Osaka . 

„ Mrs. „ „ . 

GiiEENK, Ret. D. C., I) D. .Tokyo. 

Miib. . 

Cters^woL]), Miss Fannie. .Maebashl 
Guliok, Miss Jueia A. E. .Okayama 

,, Ret. Sidney L. .Matsuyama, Shikoku „ 

;j . MuS. „ , . JJ , , J.J 

Gun dry, Miss Mary Anne .Tokyo. . . .8. F. , 


Year of 
arrival. 


.Kobe. . 


Haden, Eev. Thos. H. . 

,, Mrs. . . 

Hager, Rev. Samitei. E. . .Hiroshima 

Hag IN, Fred. E. . . . . .Tokyo. 

‘ ,, Mrs. Fred. E. . . . „ . . 

Hue Eev. A. B., D. D. . .Osaka. . (N. K.K.) 0. P. C 

„ Mrs. „ . . . „ . . . ,, 

Rev. J. P., D. D. . Wakayama, Kit „ 

Mrs. „ ... ,, ,, 

„ Rev. John E. . . .Osaka. . . „ 

H-Ymond, F „ . . (K. S. K.) C. M. S. 

Hand, Miss T. E Yokoh.ama. (N.K.K.) W. M. C 

HARaB.AVE, M iss Is^uiellf.M. .Nagano . . .M. 0. C 



Haruincton, Eev. 0. K. . 

.Yokohama. . 

• A. B.U. . 



?5 

Mrs. „ 

' ■■ ■■ • 

■ ■■■' • ' J 1 ': 




Eev. F. G. . 

\ .. .. 

’ • 7 ) 

. . .1887. 



Mrs. „ 



‘ • 77 


Harrison, Miss Jessie. . .Tokyo. . Akasaka Hosritai 
HarTj Miss Lizzie ■ . . , .Shizuoka. . .M. 0. C. . 
Hatcher, Miss, (Ad.iutant) .Tokyo, . . .S. A. . . 


.■L882. 
.1807. 
. 18;)8. 
.1807. 


.1800. 


.1880. 


.1888. 


• JJ 

.1880. 


.1890. 


.1893. 


. 1000 . 

. 1878. 


.1877. 


.1900. 
.18SI6. 
.1900. 
, 1889. 



Year ot‘ 
arrival. 

1899. 


Residence. 


Mission, 


l[Awi.i<;y. Miss Maiiv A. . .yoKo.iAiiA. . .A. P>. TT. . . .189") 

IfAft'ouTH, Miss A. E. . . .Osaka. . (N'. K. K.) A. 1’. 0. ,1887 

„ Ekv. B. 0. . . .Tokyo. . .. . . „ 

jj Miirt. . . ., , . . .j 

llK\r>, Mrss J. . . . Yonagq, Hr.Ki .(N.R.Iv.)C.M.S.(T\i>.'!.1890. 

Helm, V. W Tokyo. . ...V. M. C. A. . .1899, 

» Mns.V.W „ . . . . „ . . 

Hewktt, Miss Ella J. . . .liritosAKi . . .M.. E. C. . . . 1.SS4. 

Heydekurich, Miss Aokks. .Tokyo. . . .P. M. A". . . .1897. 

PIowAUD, Key. A. G. . . . „ ... .TJ. B. C. . . .1898. 

„ Mrs. . . .1899. 

Howie, MissJhssieL . . . M. 0. C. . . .1900. 

Hcdsox, Key. Geo. G. . . .Osaka . . (H. K. Tv.) G. P. 0. .1886‘. 

„ Mrs. ,, . . 

Hughes, Miss Alice M. 

„ „ Grace A. 

Hukter-Browk Miss D. J. 

Imbrie, Eev. Wm., D. D. 

Jey-Bl.vke, Miss M. K. 

Jokes, Hey. E. H. . . 

„ „ WjlY.vi'es. 

„ Mrs. „ 

JrDsix, Miss Cor.kellv. 

Kam jierer, M [RS Akk .V M. 

Keith, Miss Ook.vF. . 

Kelly, Miss Martha E. . .Kyoto. . (N. K. K.) A. B. C. .1893, 

IvinoER Miss Axk.y, ?I. . .Tokyo. . . .A. B. U. . . .1875, 

KingAYilkixsoXjMcssMaud.Matsuye . (HKlv.) G.M.B.(Ixd.).189S. 

Knight, 0. H. ■ „ . . 1,899. 

Kxti‘i>, Eev. J. Eno.VR. . .Tvyoto . . . .U. B. 0. . . .1900. 

,, Mrs. ,, 

Lamrk, Eey. Wm. E, 

Laxihs, „ FT. M. , 


.Sapporo . 
.0s.AKA . . 

, Kagoshima 
.Tokyo . . 
Hakodate 
Sendai. . 
,Eukui. . 


(N. S. K ) C. M. S, 
. .A. B. U. . 

. (K.S.K.) 0. M. S. 
. (N.K.K.)A.P.C 
„ C.M.S, 
. .A. B. U. . . 
(N. K. K.) A. P. C. 


Sendai. 

•Tokyo. 



Tokyo Missiona.i;y C >n-|''ki'!kn(!k, 


Names.- 

Landis, Miis. H. M. . . 
Land, Key. D. Maiishall 


Lanutr, Miss Anna. . . .1 

Laikie, Mrs. E. Si'kncek . J 
Leavitt, Miss Julia, . . .T 
Jje.auned, llicY. Davigiit W.jB.D. 
Lesh, Miss Letitia E. . . .1 
Lewis, Miss Amy Gifford. .1 
J.OMBAitD, Key. F. A. 

Loomis, Rev. H. . . . 

,, Mrs. J. H. . . 

Lono, Miss M. E. . . 

Luther, Miss Ida E. . 

Lyon, Mrs. N. A. . . 
^Macadam, Miss Carolyn 
MoAli’ine, Rev. R E. . 
McCauley, Mrs. J. K. . 
McOoLLini, Eky. j. W. 
McCord, Rev. E. K. . 

» Mrs. ,, 

MoOulla’, Miss Ann.y. . 
McIlyaine, Rev. W. B. 
McKenzie, Real q. , 
McKi.m,Rt, Rev. Bishop W., 1). ]) 
MacKaik, Rev. T. M. 

Mrs. „ 

Madden, Real M. B, 

Meachaai, Hey. G. j\1 


.Chosiii, Chira Kun, H. F, 
.Ivanazaaala .(K.K.K.) a. P 
.Os.AKA. . . „ C. P. 

•Tokyo. . (K. S. K.) A. E 
.N.aooya . (X.K.K.)A.P.C 
■Tokyo . . ,, A. ]\ 

Fukuoka . . .fi. B. 0. . 
Tokyo . . . .A. 0 C 


■Sendai 

■Tokyo 


Mead, Miss La viNiA. , , 
Meyers, Rev. J. T. . 
Miller, Miss Alice. . . 
Mili.eh, Real E, Rothesay 
„ Mrs. 


.Sendai. 
■Kyoto . 
■Tokyo. 
■Moiuok.v 




.UoLi, OK TIIK ]\lEMliEltS OK TllE CoNl'EllBXCl. 


' Names. , 

la^'. J. Wallace 
JI oiKiAN, j\IlSH ActlES . 
i\IoSKLEY, ilnv. 0. B. . 
^Eoultox, Miss Juli a . . 

SIl’Kl’HV, EfaL U. (t. . 

,, Mils. , . 

2ilYEi:s, Bey. Oiias. iSI. . 

,, „ H. W. . 

Nash, Miss E. . . . 


Iiesidettcf 

.IvOCMI . (E 

■Osaka . . ( 

IvOBE . . • 

Yokohama 
.Eaooya . 


Naoasaki .(X. K. K.) ,U.0.A. 
.ToKusiiurA . ,, A.L'.O.B. 

■Yonaco, Hoki 

(Xl y. K.) 0. M. S. (Inil), 
Tokyo. .A. E. U. . . 

Hakodate . .C!. M. S. . . , 


X0-3ELY, jMias 

Nettleshij*, Eev. Oiias. 

jj Mus. j, 
Newell, Eev. H. B. . 
XiVEK, Eev. G. C, . . 

JJ Mils, j, ■ 
XlVl.INO, JIiss 1 \Iauiok. 
NoiaiAM, Eev. D. . . 

„ Miss Jjucyl . 
NoKS, EJjIV. Ol-IIUSTOKIIEli 


Oi’Aiiu. . .(N. y. K.) C. M. y. .181)4. 

• „ • - ■ „ .1897. 

■Osaka. . (N. K.K.) A. E. 0. , .1899. 

Tokyo . . . .M. 0. 0. . . . 

• JJ • • • • .J ■ . .1900. 

.yENOAi .(N K.lv.) E.. 0. U. S. .189.1 


Oldhaji, Miss .Lavikia. 
Olthans, Ei-al Aliieiit. 
O.KLAIJ, Miss Maky Jaxk 
Pauuott, Fkeu . . . 

Pakshley, Eev. W. B. . 

jj Mus. ,, 
Pasley, Miss M. Jj. . . 
Patuick. Eeal y . H. , 
Pattoin-, Miss E. D. . . 

„ Eev. j. Likdsay 
Paulsoat, Miss Geuua C. 
Payne, Miss E. 0. . . 
Pedley, .Eev. Hilton . 


Tokyo . . 

yAOA . . 

.yAPPo.i) . 
.YoKOflA.MA 


.Gri'U . . .(X.y.K.) 0. M. y. . 1893 . 
.Tokyo. . . „ ,, . 

.Tokushima .(X.lvK.) A.J’.O.y. .189.7. 
. Kyoto . . .(Xiy. K.) A. E. 0. .1891. 

.Sendai. . . .A. B. U. . . .1899. 

■Gifu . . .(N.S.Iv.) 0. M.S. .1892. 
M.AEB.ASHr . . . A. B. 0. . . .1889. 


1 



Tokyo Missionauy Cokfeuekor. 



rvcsidence . .M issioii. 

"rFar oi 
arrival. 

Mils. Hilton . . 

.Maerashi. 

. .A. B. 0. . . 

.1887. 

Peicuy, Rev. R. B., Pii. D. 

■Saga . . 

. .L 

.181)2. 

pEISilOD, SlissC. T. . . : 

.Tokyo, . 

. .A. 0. C. . . 


Pettke, Rev, James H., D.D. 

.0KAYA.i\rA . 

. .A. B. 0. . . 

.IS7,S. 

PiiEiRS, AIrss Francks . , 

.Sendai. . 

. -M. E. C. . . 

.1881). 

PllusoXj Rfak Gko, P. . . 

.Asaihoawa 

Hokkaido 
(N. K. K.) A. P. G. 

.1888. 

„ Mrs. „ . . 

} 3 


.189U. 

IMwell, Miss L [JOY MAiUiAiiET Slxmjai . 

. „ E. 0. H. S. 

.1900. 

Pit ATT, Miss S. A. . . . 

.Yokohama 

■ » AV. U. M. 

.1892. 

I'RicE, Rev. H. B. . . . 

.Kor,E . . 

. „ A.P.U. S. 

.1887. 

„ J, H. McO. E. . 

.Osaka . . 

.(N. S.l\.) C.M.S. 

.1890. 

PiiuoiiA.M, Key. W. M". . 

.Nacuno . 

. .'M. C. 0. . . 

.1900. 

JJ MUS. yj . , 




Pruett, Kea'. E. L. . . . 

.Osaka . 

. .0. (J. . . . 

.1895. 


.Yokohajia 
•Tokyo. . 
ToKusiirjjA 
. .Kofu . . 

•Nagoya.' . 
•Y'okoiiama 
•Tokyo . . 
•S.u-i’omj . 


Mrs, 

liiciiARi.isoN’, Eev. Jas. P 
Etocii, Mess Maisv . . 

■Ejtsok, M,iss E 
Eoiskutsox, Mess Minnie 
EoRINSON, Ekt. J. CoOPEIl 
PiOLLSriN, M". P. . . . 

Hoiaian, j\riSH Eva ]j. . 

Eowi-ani), Ej.a'. Geo. M. 

„ Mas. „ . . 

Ewyeanos, Eev. E. ^Y. 
f^ciiENCK, Mas. J. \Y. . 
eSchneder, Eev. D. E, D.E 
„ Mrs. „ 

. / Hrhumaker, PiEv. T. E. 

BouTT, l^EV. JoiiN. I). 1). 

= .. Mrs. . . . 

Rev. j. 11. . . . .OsIka . 
SiTDDER, Ekv. Frank S. . .Nagano 
tiKARREi Mtsa Susan A. . .Kore . 


• 

.'1892. 


■M. P. . . 

•C. C. . . 

.(N. S.k') C. M.H. .1891. 

.M. C. C. . . . „ 
.(N.S.K.)C. M.B. .1888. 
.■\V. M. A. . . .1896. 
.A. B. U. . . .188.“). 
• A. B. C. . . .1886. 


.Kagosh [.MA 
.Nagano (N 
•Sendai . 


.(N. S. K.) C.xM.,S. .1897. 
11.0. A. (Ink.). 1897. 


.ClIOFlI . 
.Tokyo . 



E. 

G. U. S. 

.1887. 



• 

’ 33 

.A. 

B. 

u. . . 

.1889. 

.M. 

, (J. 

c. . . 

.1896. 

■ 

3 } 

. . 

.1896. 

•A. 

B. 

IT. . . 

.1892. 



iorenol: 


year’ of 
arrival. 

{N.K.K.)^- P-C. .1893. 

: .A. B. 0. . . .1899. 

(KK.E.) A.I'.O. .1880. 

. .(Ind) 1888. 

.(N.KK.) R.U.U.a .1894. 


Namee, Eesidoace, 

Settlemeykr, Miss Emma , .Kyoto. . 

Sham’-, Mlss Edith S Kobe . , 

S.Mrni, Miss B. G Saltouu . 

Snodgrass. Rev. E Tokyo . . 

SnydeK; Fiev. S. S Sendai. . 

jr Mrs. . . . , ,y . . 

Spencer, Miss Ci^viussa H. .Yukomama 
,, Eev. David S. . .Tokyo . . 

Stanford, Rev, Arthur Wilijs. Kobe . 

?? Mrs, j, . j> 37 V 
Strain, Miss PI. K. . * . .Yokohama 

Swartz, Miss E. Faulina. .Niigata . 
Tapson, Miss Minna . . .Hakodate. 
Taylor, Wall.vce, M. D. . .Osaka , . 

Tenny, Rev. Okas F>. . . .Kobe . . 

Thompson, Rev. David, D.D. .Tokyo . . i 
>1 Mrs. ,, . ,, . . 

Thomson, Rev. Robert Austin .Kobe . 

,, Mrs. „ „ . 

Topping, Reay Henry . . .Tokyo. , : 

,, Mrs. ,, , . . ... 

Torrey, Miss Elizabeth . .Kobe . . 
Toayson, Rev. W. E. . . .Osaka . . 

Tristram, Miss K „ . . 

True, Miss ALitiE Oji, Tokyo 

Tucker, Rev, St. Geo. . .Tokyo . . 

PT:rner, Rev, Wm. P. . . .Uwajima, F 

Avail, Miss Jenk IE S. . , .Tokyo. . 

Van Dyke, Rev. E. li. . .Shizuoka, 

,, Mrs. ,, n . , ,, 

\^EAZEY, SIiss M, a. . . .ToiaV) , , 
VoEGELEiN, Rev. E. \V. . . „ . . 

j7 Mrs, , 

AVade, B. 0 „ . , 

„ Mrs , „ . . 


MiSKiun, 


. .A. B. 0. . . .1896. 

.(N.S.K.)C.M.B. .1888. 
. ..A. B. C. . . .1874. 

. .A.B.U.. . .1900. 
(N.K.K.)A.P.0. .1863, 
„ „ . .1873. 

. .A.B.U.. . .1884, 
. . „ . . .1886, 

: . . ,, . . .1895, 



^ ^ Tokyo BIibsionaky CoKFisiiEKOii 

Names. 

Wadjjian, Eev. J. W. . 

„ Mbs. „ ■ . . 

WaixN'wh ighi’,Rea^S.H.,M. D, 

Wall, Mias Anna Theodoh 
Wallace, Eev. Geo. . . 

Waruen, Ohas. M. . . 

Waterh, Eev. B. W. . 

Weakley, Rev. W. E . 

„ Mrs. „ . . 

W'eav.ek, Eev. Cufeoim) . .Tokyo. 0 C 

>1 Mbs. ,, . . . 

Weidneu, Mrss Sadie Laura.Sendai. .(N. K. Iv.) E. 0. [j 

West, Miss A. B Tokyo . . a P 'g 

WnmiAN, Miss M. A. . . . . . .'’.ABp' 

AViiitney, W. N., M. E. . .Tokyo Akasaka Hosittal (I 
Mils, 

WioLE. Miss Ladka. . . .Naganu . .31. 0.”c 
WiLLiA-MS, 3Iig,s 3 Iary E. . .Yokohama . .3r. P. . 

AAf ” ^ Hiroshima (N. S. ]v.)0. SI. 

A'\ilson,i3Iiss Fanny G. . .Tokyo. . . .S£ E 0 

ViNN, SIiss Celia . . . .Ao.mohi . .(N.K.K.) E. G. i 

” ” Mary , . , .Os.vk.v . . a P n /i 

D Bev. Taos ^ 

WiNTHEK, Eev. j. M. T. . .SagIy ' ’ ' 2. . ’’ 

, WiEicK, SIiss Loduska .1. . .Tokyo. . C C ' 

Witherbbe, SIissHaurikt SI.Hlmkd ' a' p' r 

. , .To, (N, ,;i ;Ac"m. K 
WomjH,EEv.W.S.,M.l>. . mec 

» Mrs. „ . . .i-o. . . 

mZ; 

Worth, SIiss Id.v SI. 

WORTHINGTO.N-, Eev. A. T. 

Wyckoff, SIiss Harriet J. 

,, PiiOF. SI. N. Sc. D, 


liesidenee 

-Hakodate 


Yefir of 
arrival. 


.IVOBK . . 

Tokyo , .( 
« Yokohama 
Tokyo. . 


■ • .M. E. a y. 
(H. S. K.) C. SI. S. 
- .(N.Iv.K.) 11. 0. 





IToXOltAllV CoRRESPONDrNa MeMBEIIS AXD VlSITOKK. 15 


Year of 
ari'ival. 


Name, ■ 

WycivOff, Mrs. M. N.,. , 

Wyxh, B.ev. W. . . . 

„ Mrs.,, ... . 

Young, Miss Maegarut M. 

„ Miss Makiana. 
Youngman, Miss Kate M, 
ZuuFTAiTc, Miss Lena . , 


Eesiclence, 

.Tokyo 

•Osaka 


Mis.sion. 


Nagoya .(N. S. K.) C. M, 
.Nagasaki. .M. E. C. . 
Tokyo. .(N. K. K.) A. P 
Senuai. . E. C. Tl 


HONORAEY MEMBERS, 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS AND VISITORS. 


Ando, Hon. T-aeo, M. P. . .Tokyo. . . .Tempekakce . . 

B.vunes, Miss Louise H. .Hang Chow, China.C. M. S. . . .1890. 

Bibb, Miss . . . . . . .Ning Taik, „ ,, ... 

Boswokth, Miss Sabah M. .Foochow ,, .M. E. C. . . .1892. 
BiaiiGS, Efa'. Chas. D. . Philippine Isl.ynds .A. B. U. . . . 

Biumston, Miss Minnie. Chentu, W. China .M. C. C. . . . 

Buck, H. E. Col. A.B., U.S. Ministbii, Tokyo. ... . . 

„ Mrs. . ... . , . . . „ . . . . . . 

Butchart, Ja.vies, M. D. Lir Cheofu, China. .C. C. . A . . 

Byrde, Rev. Louis. . . . .Kiieilin, S. „ .0. M. S. . . .1894, 

Cady, Rey. C. jM Kyoto, Koto Gakko 

Cl.arke, Miss Nellie E. . .Shaouhing, Miu-Ciuna C.M.S. . 

Clayton, A. J BOthkien, China.O. E. L. M. S. . 

OiioiiEii, Rev Hunan, „ .R. 0. IJ. H. . . 

Dow, Miss Nellie Bl . . .Nanking „ Ai)VENTCHn!STrAN.'j900, 

Elliot, Miss Marc.vuet . .Shanghai „ .(Ind.) . . . . 

Ewing, Auchd. Orr. . . . Kin-Kiang ,, .0. I. M. . . . 

Ii’enwick, YfAi.coLir C. . .Wonsan, Oore.a. .Oorean Iti.ner.vnt 
B'itcti, Rev. .1. Asui.ey. .Wei Hien, China . A . P. 0. . . .1889 

Fukcda, Rev. G. . . . .Tokyo . . . .(N. K. K.) . . 

G.vrnki!, Miss M. BArii.Y,M.D. Sii.vnghai, China. W. IT. M. . .189.8, 

Goodohild, T. C H.VNGcriow „ . C. M. S. . .1898. 

Hara, T Toyko . Home for KX-oosYre rs . 

j, Mrs. . ... 3, . 33 • • 



Tokyo MisfiioNARY Confri 


Nanir. 

HaiIIUS, Mil.S ROBEllT A- 


Year of 
arrival. 


Residence. iMissioti. 

.New York, U. S. A. Vice Pees. 

Wojr. Bai>. Miss. >Soc! 

.Ohentu, W. China. M. 0. 0. . 

.Kofu . .... . 

.Kyoto . .Dean of Doshisha, Kumia 
•Tokyo. . . . .(N. K K.). ' . . 

• „ (N,K.K.) Pees. o:f Meiji Gakuin 
• bHANTTUNG, China Eng. Baptist .1876'. 

C ,, ,, Metii. . ,1898. 

• » ' >. » ,, . .1900, 

.Hangchow „ .G. M. S. . 

•Ohentu, AY. China .M. C. C. . . .18.97. 

Tokyo. . . . .Kumiai ... 

N.anking, China .A. P. 0. . 


N, Ieances Bates .Tientsin, ,, .ABC 
Rev. T. J. . Chakgteh, Hunan „ .0. P. C 

!H, A. P. . .Kihan, Kiangsi „ .0. 1. M. 

ij Miss A. M. . .London, Eng. . .Y. W. C 
NE, Miss L. M. .Ninopo, China. .A. P. 0. 
Miss Edith B. .U. S 

Mrs. H. G. : .Boston, U. S., Bro. WoJi. Bd. 
Miss Johnnie. .Shanghai, China. .M. E. C 
Son. Shimada, M. P. .Tokyo . . 



OTifff 


Honorary Members. Correspunlung Members and Visitors. 17 

Kaine, ■ ' . 

Shimanuki, E'ev. H. . , , 

Sr.oAN-, Mrss Audie. . . , 

Smitii/Eev. W. E., D.D. . 

Smith, Mhs. „ 

Staynee, Miss H. B. . . . 

Swift, J. T. . . . .. , 

Taml'ea, Naomi. . . . ' . 

Uemliba, Eev. M. .... 

\Vai!e, Miss Neuhe .N..VN C 
^Vahton, Mbs. Eobeut Gab 

wii.Gox, eey. m. c., ph. d: 

Wilkinson, Edith . ... 

\\''ii,soN, Bishop A.W.,D.I)..1 
Pbes. Bd. of ] 


I'esiclence, 

Tokyo. . . (N 

Looghow, China .A. P. 0. S. 
.Oi-iENTU „ .M. C. 0 


Mission. 


.Wencmow 
.Toryo . 


... 
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PEOGKAMME 


W ednesdaijj October 24th. 

) a. 31.— Oi-ganizatiou. 0[.euing Address. Oiir 
B. Davis, D. D., Kyot©, American Board Mission. 

!0 A.3r.~Subject— General Historic Beview of Mis-iorr 
Japan Since 1883. 

First Paper— The Conditions under wlu(,'h the W( 
carried on. Eev. D. C. Greene, D. D., Tokvo, Ann 
Mission. 

Second Paper— The Progress of the Work. llev. D. 
D. £)., lokyo, American Presbyterian Mis.sion. 

' Subject — Evangelistic Work. 

Fir.-=t Paper— How far is the Ground covered by E.xi.st 
and what remains to be done. Rev. Gideon F. Dr 
hama, Methodi-st E[)iscopa! ]\Ii,‘^sion. 

Idscimion. Opened , witli a 10 Minutes Address. 
Winn, O.saka, American Presbyterian Mi.ssion. 

Second Paper— Womard.s Evangelistic Work, Past 
Re.‘--ults and Piusent Oiiportunite.s. Mi,ss J. E. Du 
Ainei-ican Board Mission. 

niscusswn. Opened with a 10 Minutes Address. 
Leavitt, Tanabo, Cmnberlaml Presbyterian ’Mission 



Rev. S. H. Wainwiiight M.D. 
Rev. J Soper, D.D. 

Rev. W . P. Buncombe. 


Rev. R. E. Me Alpine, 
vSec. and Treas’r. 

Rev. a. Oltmans, C hairman. 
Rev. J. B. Hail, D.D 
‘ Rev. H. H. 4uy. 


Rev. J. L. Atkixson, D.I). 
Rev. John Scott, D.D. 
s iREv. S. S. Snyder. 
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Thursday j Octoher 26th 

3 30 A,M,-^De¥otioBaI Paper- — The Spiritual Life of the Misslonarj 
himself. Eev. John Scott, D. Tokyo, Canadian Methodist 

'■/■'■Mission.:' ■ 

10.30 A.M.~-Subject— Methods of Evangelistic AYork. 

First Paper— Eel ati ye Importanco of (i) Pastoral Dntie.% (2) 
Itineraiit Preaching, and (3) Practical Training of Evangelists in 
Missibnary. Eev. Walter Andrews, Hakodate^ 
Church Missionary Society. 

Discussion. Opened with a 10 Minutes Address. Eev. \V. E. 
"Waters, Osaka, Methodist Episcopal Clmrch, South. 

Second Paper — Best Methods for (1) Winning ITnhelicvers, (2) 
Instructing Candidates for Baj)tifim and (3) the Ui)hailding of 
Christian Character. Eev. A. Oltinans, Siiga, American Ee form- 
ed Church Mission. 

Discussion. Opened with a 10 Minutes Address. Eev. J. AV. 
McOollnm, Fukuoka, Southern Baptist Convention. 

2.30 P.si. — Subject — Special Mission Fields Within tlie Empire. 

First Papijr — Christian AAh)rk in Formosa. 

Second Paper — Christian AVork in the Linchiu Islands. Eev. S. 
Austin Thomson, Kobe, American Baptist Missionary Union. 
Tinrd Pa.|)er — Christian AA^ork among the Ainu. Em^ John 
Batchelor, Hakodate, Tiie Church Missionary S<)ciety. 

7.00 F.M. — China, Eev. A. G. Jones, Eng. Baptist, Shantung. Iniluence 
of Slksioiis, Bisiiop A. A¥. Wilson, Meth. Ep. Ch. South. 

Friday, October 2Gth 

9.30 A.m. — ^Devotional Paper — Bible Study in its Eelation to the 
Persona] Life of the Missionary. Eev. A. D. Hail, D. D., Osaka, 
Cumberland Preslg^terian Mission. 

10.30 A.:iL — Subject — Educational Eesults and Prospects. 

First Paper— Schools and Colleges for Young Men. Eev. S. II 
Wainrigbt, M. D., Kobe, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Discussion. Opened with a 10 Minutes Address- Prof. M. 
H. AVyckofi', Sc. D., Tokyo, American Eeformed Church Mission. 



Tokyo Missionaiiy Ookfebexce. 


Second Paper — Scliook.aod Colleges i<.)r Young Woiiiea* Miss* 
S. A. Searle, Kobe, AiiTencan Board Mission. 

Dismssim. ’Qpeiied' with a 10 ]\Iiinites Address* Miss C, A, 
Converse, IMkohariia, American Baptist Mission.niT UiiioQ, 

2.30 p.m. Tliird Paper' — Theological and Evangelistic Trriinlog 
Schools. Eev. D. W. Learned, D. D., Ky-i.'fn, Ana riean Board 
Mission. 

Discussion, Opened with a 10 Minutes Address. Bev. \\d Tk 
Parsliley, Yokohama, American Baptist Missionary Uiiiv;n. 

PYnrtli Paper— Training Schools for Bible-woinem 3Iiss A. B. 
West. Tokyo, American Presbyterian Mission. 

Discussion, Opened witli a 10 Slinutes Add.re»:. l\Ii^s iL 
Cozad, Kobe, American Board Mission. 

7.00 ,p. M. — Educational Convention, — Adjourned Meeting. 

SaUtrday^ October 27th, 

A.5!.— Dcvc.iloiml Piipcr— The Place oi' Prayer aiul Interue-sioii 
in tlie Lite of the Missionary. rLe\-. Albert Aruokl Bejuiett, D. 
])., Yokohama, American Baptist Missionary Union. 

10.30 A. jr.— Subject— Cln-istianity and the Educational Classes. 

First Paper — The Attitude of the Edneatioua! Classes tawards 
Christianity. Prof. E. W. Clement, Ttikyo, American Baptist 
Missionary Union. 

Discussion, Opened with a 10 Allniites 'Address. Kev. J. H. 
De Forest, D. D., Sendai, American Board Mission. 

Second Paper — Methods of Eeaclung the Stiuhmt and 

Y. M. 0. A. Work. Galen M. Fisher, Esrp, Tokyo, Sec. Y.M.C.O,, 
Discussion, Opened with a 10 Minutes Address. V. ‘W, Melm 
Esq., Tokyo. 

2.30 .r.M. Subject— Keligion in the Home .and Work amon--' the 
Children. ■ 

First Paper— The Sunday School. Miss A. S. Buzzell, Sendai, 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 

Biscussim.^ Opened with a 10 Minutes Address. Miss I. E. 

Em her, Kanazawa, American Presbyterian Mission. 


PllOGRMfME. 

Second Paper— Work for Ghilclren, including the Kindergarten. 
Miss i\. L. Hovve^ Kobe, AmeriGan Board Mission. 

Dismssmi, Opened with a }0 Minutes Address. Miss Isabelle 
M. Hargrave, of Canada. 

Third Pap^ — Family Religion and the Practical Observance of 
the Lord^s Day. Eev. C. B. Moseley, Kobe, Methodist Episcopal 
Clntrclr, Sraitl). 

Biscussioih Opened with a 10 Minutes Address. Rev. H. B* 
Price, Kobe, American Presbyterian Church, South. 

S tind ay, October 2Sth. 

3.00 p. m. — The lofliience of the Spiritual Life of the ]\[is.<iouary 
upon otliers. Condoeted by the Eev. J. C. Ballagh, \h.)kolKinia 
American Reformed Church Mission. 

Monday^ October 29tlL 

9.30 a. m. — Devotional Paper— The Hindrances to the Spiritual 'Life 
of the Missionary. Rev. D. B. Schneder, Sendai, Ec funned 
Church in the U. S. A. 

10.30 A. M. — Subject — Christian Literature in Japan. 

First Paper — The Preparation and Spread of Christian Literature 
Past Work and Present Heeds, Rev* T. T. Alexander, D, D. 
Kyoto, American Presbyterian Mission. 

Discussion. Opened with a 10 Minutes Address. R.a^ \V. J. 
White, Tokyo, Sec., The Japan Tract Society. 

Second Pa[)er— Kymnology in Japan : Past History ami the 
Feasibility of having ,a United. Hymnal. Rev, Gea AHehin, 
Osaka, American Board Mission. • i ; 

Discussion, 0})ened with a 10 Minutes Address. Rev. A. A. 
Bennett, D- D., Yokohama, Americ^in Baptist Missionary Union. 

2.30 p, M. — Subject — Revision and Circulation of the Scriptures in 

Japan. ‘ ■ 

First Paper — Is it Desirable to have an Early Revision of the 
Ja]>anese Version of the Scriptures in ’general use ? The 
Right Rev. Bishop Fjson;,- Hakodate, Chureh Mij^ionary Society. 



Tokyo Mis^onaey Ookfeeekce. 

Diseussion. Opened with a 10 Minutes Addres; 
ilanington, Yokohama, American Baptist Mission^ 
Second Paper — Bible Distribution in Japan. E 
Yokohama, Agent of the American Bible Society. 
Discussion, Opened with a 10 Minutes Add'ros 
Synder, Sendai, Eeformed Church in the U. S. A. 
p. I'l. — Subject- — Social MoYements. 

Fii-st Paper— Medical Work, its Eesults and Pr 
Wallace Taylor, M. D., Osaka, American Bo;ird Jli, 


Tuesday, Octohe, 

) A. JJ— Devotional Pai^er— Preparati 
^ Mcllvaine, Kochi, Am. Presbyterian 
50 A. Ji.— Discussion on Sabbath Ob 
mitte on Eesoiutiou'-c 
' r.M.— Subject— Self-SnpjK,rt. 

First Paper— Methods of the Past an 
D. D., Wakayama, Cumberland Pres 
Discussion. Opened with a 10 min. ac 
Tokyo, Evang. Assoc, of N. 


Wednesday, October 3Jsi. 

-Devotional Paper — The Fulnei^s of 
ly Buxton, Matsuye, CImrch Missionary 

v M^eans for Promoting i 

Van Dyke, Shizuoka, Methodist Protest; 


10.30 a. j 
E. H. 


Committees. 


2a 


Diseimion. Opened by a 10 Min. Paper. Eer. H. B. Johnson^ 
Fukuoka^ Meth. Epis. Mis-sion. Eesoliitions on Interdenomina-.; 
tional Comity adopted. 

21)0 R M.— Subject— Tlve Evan^^^ of Japan in the Present 

Generation, is it Possible and if so, by What Means ? Eev. E. 
H. Jones, Sendai^ Am. Bap. Mis^. Union. 

Discussion. Opened with a 10 Min. address Eev, J. B. Brandram 
Kiiniamoto, Church Missionary Society. Further Eesolutions 
adopted and Committees Appointed. Impressions of the Con- 
ference. Closing Devotional Meeting. Eev. B. Chappell; Tokyo,. 
Meth. Episc. Cliurch. 


GENEEAL COMMITTEE OF AEEANGEMBNTB. 


Eev. a. OmnrAxs, Chairman . . 

Bfiga . 

. American Seformcd 
Church Mission. 

IIk.v. it. E. ^McAlfike, Sec. & Treas. Nagoya. 

. American Presbyter- 
ian Church., South. 

The Yen. Aughdeagok Waruen’^ . 

Osaka . 

. Church Missionary 
Society. 

Eea'. R. Austin Thomson . . . 

Kobe . 

. American Baptist 
Missionary Union. 

Eev. S. H. Wainright, M. D. . . 

Kobe . 

. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

Rev. J. L. Atkinson, D. D. . . 

Kobe . 

. American Board 

Mission. 

Rev. Juwus Soper, D. D. . . . 

Tokyo 

. Methodist Episcopal 

Rev. D. Thompson, D. D. . . . 

Tokyo . 

. American Presbyter- 
ian Mission. 

Rev. j. Scott, D. D 

Tokyo . 

. Canadian Methodist 
Mission. 

Rev. j. B. Hail, D.D 

Wakayama. Cumberland Presby- 
terian Mission. 

Rev. S. S. Snybeii 

Sendai . 

. Reformed Church iu 
U. S. A 

Rev. H. H. Guy 

Tokyo . 

. Church of Christ 
Mission. 


Decease<k 
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BUSINIiSS COMMITTEE, TOKYO. 

Eev. D. Tiio.mpson, D. D Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Ekv.J. Scott, D.D Mji, Tok;.. 

Eev. Jur.ms Soteu, D. D Aojania, Tokyo. 

l^iiv. H. H. Guy TMikiji, Tokyo. 

literary committeic. Konio. 

Eev. W. P. Buncombe, Chairman . . . Tokyo. 

Eev. R Austin Thomson, Secretary . . 39 Kifcino, Kobic. 

Efa?". S. I:L Wainiug at T) p • n i * 

Bey. J. L. Atkinson, D. D ,33 nil!, Kobo. 

SUB-COMMITTPiES ; 

COMMITTEE OK LITERARY EXIIJBIT. 

It a' American Board Mission. 

Mr J I 7’”*'^*^ ’ ” Baptk Mi.ssionary Union. 

Mr. j. j,. towEN, „ Metl, odist Episcopal Mis.sion. 

COMMITTEE OK STATISTICS AND CHAU'rs. 

II. M. L.i™, , . AmWe.™ P^bvtoiau M,w„„. 

COMMITTEE OK MISSIONARY MAP. 
a-.v. S. H. W.™.,ca,., M. B., E,.W,paI MW„,. 

COMillTTEE OK NECROLOGY, 

Eey. j. H. Scott, 0,saka . . American Baptist Missionary Union. 

, ; COMMITTEE OK EKTERTAIK.MEKT. 

Eev. John Scott, ]). D., Tokvo p i- ,, 

Eev. H. a Guy ’ ' " ’ ' Canadian Methodist Mission. 

Rev. a. T. HowIrd ” ’ ‘ Mk4on. 

Rev. D.S. Spencer.’ " ‘ ’ Mm 

Rev. j. C. Oosand ’ ' ' Rpiwpal Mksion. 

^ ” • • Lnends Mission. 



Committees. 


COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEiMENXS (Hall, etc). 

3 OTC 03 IBE, Tokyo . Church MissTOiiary Society. 
'Vaddele, „ . Scotch Presbyterian Mission. 

K Fisher, „ . American Baptist Mission. 

COiMMITTEE ON MUSIC. 

ovvARD, Tokyo . . . United Brethren M.is.sion. 
rt'EN, . . . Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

AVEY, „ . . . Church of Christ Mission. 

i.EhNE, ■ . . American Board Mission. 



MINUTES. 


Morning Session. 

Wednesday^ — Octber 24tl]. : 

The ConfereDce was called to order hy the Ttev. A. Oltmaiu?. 
Chairman of the Coniraittee of Arrangements, at 9 : 30 A. 3L on tlvr, 
24th day of Octoher, 1903, in the Y, IL C. A. Bnihlino>, Tokyo. 
Tlie meeting was opened by the congregation singing, Ih'aisf^ God 
from whom all blessings flowf^ A Scripture lesson was rend from tlje 
epistle to the Eph, by Mr. Oltmans after which he led in prayer. 

The Chairman then announced the nominations for oiiicers of 
the Conference as made by the Committee of Arrangements to l)e as 
follows 

Eur President, —The Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., Am. Board ]\Iission. 

„ Vice-Presidents,— Rev. Win. Imbire, D.D. Am. Pres. Mi.ssiom 
Rev. Walter Andrews, Church Miss. Soc. 
Rev. D. S. Spencer, M. E. Mission, 
Recording Secretaries —Rev. E. Austin Thomson, Am. Bu^L 
Miss. Union. 

vv- Rev. H. M. Landis, Am. Presby* 
Mission. 

„ Eoporting Secretaries,— Eev. D. B. Schneder. 1). D., Eeformed 

Clinrch in U. S. 

Eev. H. W. Myers. Presb, Mission 
South. 

Eev. T. H. Haden, M. E. Cliurch 
South. 

Rev. H. B. Newell, Am. Board Mission 

Eev. 0. Ik Brown, Lntberan Mission. 

Eev. E. L. Pruett, Disciples Mission. 

These nominations were confirmed. 



Rev. 3). S. Spexcek, 
V. Pres. 

Iev. R. a. Thomsox 
First Sec. 


Rev. William Imbrie, D.D., 

V. Pres. 

Rev. J. I), Davis, D.T)., 
President. 

Oeeicers of the Conference 


Rev. Walter Andrews, 
V. Pres. 

Rev. II. W. Landis, 
Second Sec. 
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Yice-President Spencer took the chair and called upon Eev. J. D. 
Davis, D. D. to deliver the opening address to the Conference on 

Our Message,’’ V'.."' ■ ■. ' ' 

At the close of the address the Chair man of the Committee of 
Arrangements announced the nominations for cominittees as follows : — 
On Eesolution&s — Eev. iS. H. Waiiiright, M. D., M. E. Soutli.. 

Eev. J. L. Bearing, D. D., Am. Bapt. Miss. 
Union. ■ 

Eev. Sidney L. Gulick, Am. Board Miss.- 
Eev. J. B. Brandram, Oh. Miss. Soe. 
Rev. E. B. Peery, Ph, B., Lutheran Miss. 
llev, H. B. Price, Presby. Ch. South. 

Eev. A. Oltmans, EeformedCh. Miss. 

On Correspondence, — Greneral Committee of Arrangements. 

On Introductions, — Eev. d. H. PetteO; B. D., Am. Board 
Eev. A. 01 1 mans, Eefonned Church 
Rev. R. E. McAlpine, Preshy. Ch. South. 
Eev. S. S. Snyder, Reformed Ch. inU. S. A. 
Eev. B. C. Greene, D. B., Am. Board 
Miss. 

Eev. E. Austin Thomson, Am. 

Miss. Union. 

Eev. H. M. Landis, Am. Preshy. 

Mr. J. L. Gowen, M. E. Ohurch. 

Mr. Galen M. Fisher, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Y. ^Y. Helm, Y. M. C. A. 

Rev, A. T. Howard, United Brethren Miss*- 
These nominations were c.miirmed. 

It was voted — That the lioux's of closing be 12:30 P. M. and 
4 : 30. P. M. 

Announcements, — 1. Bishop WiPon of the M. E. Ch. South, 
and Rev. A. G. Jones, Eng. IVipt. Mission, China will deliver addresses 
on Thursday evening at 7:30. 

2. On Friday evening an adjourned session of the Educa-- 
tional Conference of last January will be held. 


On Mails — 

On Publications, 


Bapt. 


Miss. . 


On Admission and 
Seating, — 



3. Papers or addresses are to be handed to the Kecording Secretaries 
before tlie close of the conference. 

4. The programme as printed is to he carried out except as ordered 
otlierwise h? a vote of the eon fere nee. 

.5. The Treasurer is ready to receive fartliej- confributions to the 
guarantee fund, — 2 yen or more per member. 

ilie chairman introduced Dr. Greene wlio gave tlie paper as given 
in the otScial pirogramme. 

Dr. Thompson followed with a paper as noted in the nfficial 
programme. 

Dr. Wamwright explained a laige mission map of Japan prepared 
by Mr. S. Sadafcata of the Kwansei Gakuiii. 

Notices,—!. Instruction about registration cards. 

2, Missionaries from China were invited to sit as regular members 
with privileges of the floor. 

Closed with singing. 


Aftehnoo-J^ SEasiox. 


October 24tii. 


Opened with singing “All Hail the Power of .JesaJ Name.” 
Prayer by Mr. Buxton. 

, • of Y- W. C. A. was introduced and responded 

briefly Bishop Wilson of the M. E. 0. S. wa.s also introduced. 

Mr. Dmper th«i read a paper as given in the official pn.grauime. 
Mr. Wmn Oiiened the discussion by a 10 minute atldres- 
Aimilution was passed to refer all recommendations in the set 
papeis m- addresses to the Committee on Eesolutions. Also that other 
rwlutious in Oder to receive recognition from the Committee on Pe.-olu- 

tioiLsynuyfc be Signed by at least five luembeiu 

'The (liscnssion on Mr. Draper’s paper was then continued bvBev. 
H, Ballagh and \V. B. Parsiiley, *' 

Notices -1. About special morning prayer-meetings iu the Y 

M. C. A. hall and m Tsuldji Union Church. 

2. A Ladies’ meeting on Sat. !. 30 — 2.30 p. jj 

An invitation from Col. A. E Bnok n q w • 

n.. jjuck, u. b. Minister, and Mrs. 
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Buck was received, inviting tlie C mfereiice to a reception at their 
home on Tuesday Evening (Oct. 30th) from 7 to 10 P, M. 

The Conference accepted this invitation with thanlcs and the First 
Becretary and Dr, De Forest were delegated to take the re|)ly of the 
Conference hack to Col. and Mrs. Buck, 

The second paper of the afternoori prepared by Miss Biniley, was 
read by Miss Barrows, (see programme), 

Dhxjussion opened by l\Iiss Leavitt, and continued l)y Eev. J. FL 
Ballagli, Mrs, G. F. Pierson, Eevs. Booth, Pruett and Fry. 

Adjourned witli prayer by the Chairman, Dr. Da\ i-. 

MoUiCIlNTJ- Bessiok. 

Tlmrsday, — October 25th. 

The morning session was opened at 9 : 30 A. M. hy Tice-Pres. 
Imbrie, with singing, reaaling of scripture and prayer after whicli the 
Pi-ev. J. Scott, D. D. was called upon to read a paper on The 
nal Life of the Missionary hini^olf.^^ At the close of the devotional 
paper a number of the delegates led in prayer. 

Vice-Fres. Iml)rie called upon Eev. W. Andrews to read a paper 
(see official programme.) 

Discussion opened by the Eev. W. B. Waters and continued by 
the Eevs. W. P. Buncombe, E. E. I'llillcr, PI. G. Murphy, E. B. Feery,, 
Mrs. G. ?. Pierson and the Eev. J. li. Pattou. 

Col. and Mrs. Buck were made honorary members, and the Phrst 
Sec. and Dr. DeForest were delegated to request them to give the 
ContVrence the pleasure of their presence. 

The Treas. Mr. ilc Alpine reported that from 150 missionaries- 
out of a total of 600 he had received 350 yen so far toward the guar- 
antee fund, and requested further contributions, any excess over ex- 
penses of Conference to go towards publishing the Proceedings of the 
Conference, 

Mr. Oltmans read the seamd paper of the morning, (see program- 
me). 

Discussion opened by Mr. McCollum, and continued hy Eevs. 
Cooke, Buncombe, H. B. Price and Allchxn* Closed \YitIi singing and 
prayer. 
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Afyernook Session. 

Octolier, 25th. 

The Conference was called to order at 2 : 30 P. M. The Bev. Dr. 
Wilcox, of Foo Chow, China, conducted the devotional exercises. 
Tice-Pres. Spencer called upon the Eev. E. Austin Thomson to read 
Ids paper on “ Christian Work in the Liu Chiu Islands.” 

It was voted,— That three minutes he allowed to the writers of 
papers at the close of the discussions should they so desire. 

.Wter singing of a hymn Eev. J. Batchelor was called upon to 
read his paper on, “ Christian Work among the Ainu.” 

Following a h 3 -«m Eev. J. H. Scott presented the report of the 
Commil.tee on Necrology, which was accepted and referred to the 
Committee on Publications. 

^ Tile E-v. D. S. Spencer presented the report of the Committee on 
Statistics. This was accepted and referred to the Committee on Publi- 
■ cations. 

Ihe Oontcrence listened to adclimses from the represen tative.s of 
the JapaiK^se Domei Kwai, Dr. J. D. Davis and the Eev. Knziiki. The 
latter pre.«eiitcd the proposed effort to raise five thousand I'cn foi- 
■evangeli.stic work throughout the Empire in the openii../of the 
twentieth centuiy. ° 

_ E-sol ved that this matter be referred to the Committee on Keso- 
lutioris. 

The session closed with the singing of a hymn and the benedic- 
tion piououticed by Eev. D. S. Spencer. 


Evening Session. 

October 25th. 

n .Uu (P„r atocts see naa.r papers, etc. as printed farther „n). 
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Mo'KNIng Session, 

Friday, — October 26tli. 

The devotional services were opened by the liev. S. H. Wain- 
right after which Eev. A. I). Hail, D. I), read a paper on Bible 
Study in its Relation to the Personal Life of the Missionary,” 

Voted, — That all applause following devotional papers be omitted. 

Voted; — That Eev. C, M, Cady be invited to sit as corresponding 
member. 

Tiie Eev. S. H. Wainright, D. I), read a paper on ^"Schools and 
Coll(:tges for Young Men. 

Th.e discussion was opened ])y Prof. M. WyckofF and taken 
])urt in by Eev. J. W. Moore, Mrs, G. P. Pierson and Eev. S. E. 
Hager. 

Tlio Conference was favoi’od with a selection by a male cpiartette. 

Messrs. Huika of tlie Meiji Gakuin, and Hirotsu of the Doshlsha 
were introduced. Mr. Ibiika responded briefly. 

The Second paper of the session, Schools and Colleges for 
Young Women,” was read hy Miss S. A, Searl^, and the discussion 
was opencal by an a(ldr(^ss by Miss C. A. Converse. Voted — that the 
Conference Sessions be extended to Oct. 31st. 

The Session was closed with prayer and benediction by Bishop 
McKim. ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ 

Afteenoon Session. 

October26th. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Dr. G. M. Meacham. 

The Eev, D. W. Learned, D. D. read a paper on Theological 
and Evangelistic Training Scliools,” The discussion was opened 
by the Eev. W. B. Parshley, and was participated in by Eev. J. L. 
Dearing, D. D., Eev. A. Oilmans and the Rev. J. W. Moore. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowen hivored the Conference with a duct, 

Mr. J. T. Swift was on motion made an honorary member of the 
Conference, 
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Miss West read a paper on Train ini’; Schools for Bible Women’’ 
or rather ^‘'The Bible Woman and her Training.’’ Discussion open e?! 
l)Y Coztid. 

Closed with prayer and benediction by Rev. J. B. Jh-aiulraiiL 
■ Evenino- Session. 

October 2Cth. 

A continuation of the Educational Convention held in Toky«> last 
January. 

Morning Session, 

Sat nrda}'. — Oct( )cr 27l 1 j . 

The devotional services were opened by the Rev. D. S. Kpencua-. 
The Row A, A. Bennett, D. D. read his papeimin The Place oC 
Prayer and Intercession in the life of the Missionary.” 

The president nominated the following ineiniiers as a. Coniiiiittee 
on Tiitenlenominational Comity. 

Prof. E. W. Clement. A. B. M. U. Rev. S. L. Gnlick,, A. B. C, F. M. 


Rev. G. F, Draper, M. E. 

Rev. G. M. Meacham, Can, Meth. 


Re-v. W. ih Buncombe, C. M. S. 

Rev. T. IsL McNair, A.m. Pres. 

Rev. J, L. Patton, Am. Epis. 

Vot6<l, — That afternoon sessions begin at two P. M. 

A telegrain was received from the Temperance Conference in 
session in Yokohama sending greetings, the Rev. G. F. Draper being 
asked to read Phil. 4 : 19—20, 

Vice-President Spencer and Rev. G. P. Draper were appointed by 
the Conference to convey a suitable reply. 

Proi. E. W, Clement was called upon to read las paper on “ The 
Attitude of tlie Educational Classes towards Christianitv,” 

'Voted,— that • the photograph of the Conference be takeii on 
Monday, at four P, M. 

' The Reporting Secretaries announced that provision had been 
made for reports. of This Conference to the following papers, ^SJapan 
Mad2’ Japan Time.?,” ^avobe, Herald;^ the leading Christian papers 
of iukyo, also to the following representative periodicals, The New 
York Indei>enclent,” The Outlook,” Missionarv Review of the 
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World Ohiircli Missioimry Intelligent^ Eng.^ the Allgemeiiie 
Mifisions-Zeitsclirift of Germany. 

It was suggested that the various Missions represented assume the 
responsibility of reporting to their own deriominationnl paper 

The discussion on Prof. Clement/s paper was o[)eiied by the Eev. 
J. H. De Forrest, and participated in by the Eev. S. H. Wainright^ Eev. 
S. L. G-iiliclv, Mrs. Pierson /Eev. E. H. Fry and Eev. E. H. Jones. 
Hiss Hayashi, of Ferris Seminary, favored tlm Conference with a 
>]o. 

i\ir, iialen i\'l. i^lsner reeal a paper on, “ iViethods of rcMchuig the 
Student Classes, and Y. M„ C. A. Work/’ This was followcil by an 
address by V. AY. Helm opening tlie dhciission, in which Eev. F. 
Curtis, Dr. Davis and the Eev. D. Xorinan t<‘>ok part. 

The session was closed with the hencdiction h}' the Eev. Hi 
A lidre ws. 


A FTEllKOON S I'iSS { i 


October *27 th. 


Meeting opened with a Ipyrnn and prayer by Eev. Pruett. 

The paper on '•[ Sunday Schools by Miss A. S. Euzzell 
readv by Miss L. Mead. The disoiission was opened by .HIs< Ida Luther 
followed by Eov. Noss, AHss Hunter-Brown, Aliss Mead, Airs. Pierson 
Mrs. Biiiford, Miss Baiiciis and Mrs. Fry. 

The Conference was favored with a solo by Miss JIary Winn. 

H. E. Col. Buck was introduced to the Conference and in a 
words ex|,)ressed his interest in the work of missions and his ap|:>recia 
tion of the Lirge gathering of workers. 

Vcited, — That the historical part of the Conference Eeport of 1883 
he referred to the Publication Oominittoe with power to revise and 
republish in tlie report of the Proceedings of this Omfcrence. 

Miss A. L. Howe read her paper On Work among 
Cliildreu including the Kindergarten.^^ The discussion was opened by 
a paper of Miss Hargrave's read by Miss Veazey, followed 
addresses by Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. Topnincr and Miss Lanins. 
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The (lis'cusaion was opened by the Kev, H. B. Price. 

The , session then adjourned with prayer. 

Sunday, Oct 2Stli, 

The only Sunday service of the Conference was conducted ])y the 
Eev. J. H. Ballagh who gave his address on, ''The Iniiiieiice of the 
Spiritual Life of the Missionary upon Others.^’ 

An address was given in Japanese by the Lev. — and was inter- 
preted into English by Mr. Ballagh. 


Morning Session. 

Monday, — October 29th. 

The devotional services were opened by the Bev. W. Andrews. 
The Uev. D. B. Schneder, D. D. was called ui)oii to read a paper on 
ibe Iliiidreiices to the Spiritual Life of the Missionary.” 

Tlie 1 'resident Dr. Davis called on the Kev. T. T.‘ Alexander to 
r.iiid his paper on, “The Preparation and Spread of Christian Litera- 
ture; i'a-^t Work and Present Needs.’’ 

The discussion was opened by the Kev. W. J. White and contin- 
ued by Bcv. Otis Cary, Eev. H. Loomis', Eev. H. B. Price, Eev. J. B. 

Bniiidraiu, Eev. Geo. Allchin, Eev. D. Norman and the Eev. D B 

bpeiieer. 

Ihe Conference listened to a rendering by a male quartette 
Members of the First Conference in 1872 and present at this 
Conference, appeared on the platform at this juncture. 

The Kev. Geo. Allchin read a paper on “ HymnoW in Japan 
1 a«t History and F easihility of having a Union Hymnal ” 

Tlie discussion was opened by the Eev. A. A. Bennett, D. D. and 
participated m by the Eevs. Eowlands, Snodgrass, D. S. Spencer. 
Session adjourned with benediction by Eev. W. Andrews. 

Apu’ernoon Session* 

October 29th. 

Presided over by Dr. Imbrie. Opened with hymn and 


prayer. 
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Vico President Imbrie called upon the Rev. H. Me. E. Price to 
read Bishop Fysoifs paper on it Desirable to have an Early 
Revision of the Japanese Version of the Scriptures now in General 

PTse ?'\ : ■ V ' ■ • ■ ^ 

The discussion was opened by the Rev. F. G. Harrington, f allowed 
by the Rev. D. C. Greene, J), l\ 

Tlie Rev. H. Loomis was called upon to read his paper on, “ Bible 
Distribution ” and the discussion opened by the Rev. S. S. Snyder and 
])arti.cipated in by Revs. B. Buxton, E. H. Jones, J. C. Bre^nl, W. P. 
Turner, H. Loomis, E. C. Fry, U. G. Murplu^, McKenzie. 

Closed with tlie benediction by Bishop Awdry, 

Evening Session. 

October 29 th. 

The first paper was read by Dr. Wallace Taylor on I^Iedical 
'Worlv, its Results and Prospects.’^ Discussion by Dr. W. K. ^Vhitatey. 

The second j)aper by Rev. J. Soper, D. D., was read ])y ilr. 
Wadmari, — subject The Temperance Movement in Japan and its 
Relation to Missionary Work.’^ 

The Hon. Taro Ando, M. P. followed in an address in Englivsh 
on this theme. 

The third pa|)er was read by Rev. J. H. Pettee, D. D., on 
Works of Christian Benevolence.’^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Kara, superintending a Christian home 
ex-convicts, were introduced and Mr. Kara responded in a Japanese 
address. Tlie lion. Saburo Shimada, M.P. gave also a Japanese address. 

A resolution in appreciation of the good work represented by these 
Japanese w’-orkers in Christian benevolence was adoi)ted. (Text, see 
Minutes Supplement, Ko. 2), 

Morning Session. 

Tuesday, — October 30th. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by the Rev. Macllwaine who 
gave an address on “ Preparation and Serviced’ 

A resolution was presented to the Conference by Dr. iVainright, 
Chairman of tlie Committee on Resolutions, as follows : Resolved, — 
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That as a body of foreign missionaries living and laboring in Jajiuii 
ajid assembled in Tokyo to deliberate regarding tlie progress of C’hris- 
tian work, we most respectfully venture to convoy to Ills Tu)j»(-rial 
j\I,-ijesty, The Emperor of Japan, our most hearty appreciation of Ilis 
Majesty's enlightened and beneficent reign; aaul that we Inuablv 
fitj-ure His Majesty of onr earnest prayers to God in Ilis behalf, tli.ir. 
He may long Iw spared to rule in peace and prosperity over Hi-' 
Majesty's subjects and those from other lauds win) dwell wiihin tlie 
realm. 

This resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

The discussion on the “ Oljservance of the S;ibhath " wa.s rcMUiied 
and partici[)ated in by the Revs. J. W. Moure, 0. H. D. Eisher E. .!!. 
\ an Dykv', J. Jh Hail, H. B. Price, 0. Cary, E. Buodgrasi.', Bish. .\.w(lr\' 
and (1. B. Moseley. 

i-lic resolution on ^^S-inbatli Observance" was introduced bv' L)r. 
AVaiuright and discussed by Eevs. J. C. Bdiagh, AA'. P. Bimco^mk', 
8. Snyder, Tangle, Geo. Alehin, Mrs. Pierdou and Hu.-’olmwa. 

The res, Inlioa was adopted. (For te.xt .see Alinutea Suiiijhun-n!; 
Xo. :i). 

The reception at tho U. S. Legatioji was anuouuced to be from 
eight to ten, M. The President also announced that a cheque for 
fifty yen toward.s Conference expenses liad been received from Col. 
Buck, U. S. Minister. 

^ The thanks of the Conference were returned to Ilis E.xcellency bv 
a rising vote. ^ ^ 

The Trea.«. stated he had so far received 545 yen from 2.55 per 
Bins. The Conference was favored by a selection W the male quar- 

rl w/ Gulicb. r.esolutiou.s (4) to 

( Oj (foi tet see Minutes Supplement) were adopted bv the Conference 
Adjournment witli prayer by Eev. AV. E. Towson. 

Afteknook Session. 

October 30th. 

J. E Ibid, D.D. was called upon to read his paper on self support ' 

<- iscmsion of tins subject was opened by the Eev. P. W. yi-re- 
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iein, and continaed by Revs W. Andrews, i). Learned, 0. Cary, 
W. Imbr.ie, Bishop Awdry, W. B. rarshley, T. G- S:* Inin raker, 

Nair, A. A. Bennett, Geo. Allcliin, Hjraiwa, Dr. De Forest, H. ]1 
Price, Mr. Ijino'le. 

The Fuiv. S, Ij. Gulick ] Presented the report of the Committee on 
Interdenominational Comity and ic was diseassed by the Revs. Vvk 
Imbrie, Snodgrass, Cha[)man, AIcKenzie and Van I)}dve. Mr. Chap- 
maiTs amendment vras referred to the Cuiiimittee on Resolutions, 

Session closed with benediction. 

MoRKiisra SEssiom 

Wednesday, — October 31st. 

Dovotioual services wem condiicted by Rev. B. Buxton who gave 
nn address on “ The Fulness of the Spirit,*' after which a large 
number of the members of the Conference led in prayer. 

x\n explanation of statistical diagrams was given by Hr. Landis. 
The President called upon Rev. E. Van Dyke to read bis paper on 
Best Means of Promoting t^eif Support.'^ The. tllsciission of this 
suV/ject was o[)ened by a jsaper by tlie Rev. H. B. Jolmson, read 
by Rev. D. S. Spencer, followed by Rev. E. 11. Jones. 

The report of the Committee on ^^Interdenominational Comity'^ 
was presented by Rev. S. L. Gulick. 

An amendment was offered by Dr. Imbrie. (Text in Minutes 
Supplement No. 11.) 

The Amendment was discussed by Bishop Awdry, Revs, xilchin, 
Dr. Imbrie, OltmanSj Snodgrass, Cary, Cook, It was carried unani- 
mously, and the doxology was sung. 

Rev. S. L. Guiickk resolution was carried along with Dr. Greene’s 
preamble. (Text see I\Iinutes Siijiploment No. 11.) 

Closed with prayer and benediction by Rev. W, Andrews. 

AF^j'FmxooN Session. 

October 31st. 

D(n'otioiial exercises were conducted by Dr. Hail after which the 
President called upon Rev. E. H. Jones to read his paper on The 
Evangeru'iation of Japan in the Present Generation : Is it Possible 
and if so by What Means 
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Discipsifin was opened by the Eev. J. E. Braiidrain, iind i 
rated in by G. M. Fisher, Pievs. Woodward, Hager, S. h. 
Towsn.'i, Haiich. Voted, tliat the resolution contained in Jlr. 
paiier be referred to the Interdenoininational Comity Ctuu 
Tlie President announced the names of the eoininitleo on •• 
(leiionunational Comity.” Tiie Connniltee to elect its own clia 
The Conference contirmed the nominatiurc?. 

Resolution (12) was adopted. 


„ (lb) was laid on the table. 

„ (Id) not acted on. 

„ (17) referred to the committee on lalerdenomimitiumd 

Comity. 

O (19) „ „ 

o_ O (&e Hinutes 8n]>plem ml). 
ilieyresident nominated a committee of . •■■even on the .Jao.i’i 
iilfbath OhK^rvarice Union. 

Mr. Kozjiki made some remarks, 

Di. L), Maedonald was on resolution . 
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MmUTES SUPPLEMENT. 

IIESOLUTIONS. 

Eesolved that as a body of missionaries living and 

laboring in Japan and assembled in Tokyo to deliberate regarding 
the progress of Christian work, we ino4 ivspectfully venture to convey 
to His Imperial Majest^^^^ The Em|:eror of Ja[)an, our most hearty 
appreciation of His M vjesty^s enlighteuc 1 and beneficent reign ; a, ml 
that -we humbly assure His Majesty ot our earnest prayers to G-od in 
His behalf, that He may long he spared to rule in peace and pros|)eiity 
over His Majestyts subjects aiid those from other lands who dwell 
within the realm. 

2. Eesolved that the Conference place on record its pleasure at 
Imvirig heard MeS'Fs Ando, Hara and Shi mada (viz. at the Mon. 
Eve. Session) on various questions of social reform, and its appreciatioji 
of the work done by these hrethren in behalf of Japanese society, and 
we hereby wish them GhxPs richest blessing upon their labors and assure 
them of our contirmed sympathy and hearty cooperation. 

3. Wliereas the proper observance of the Sabbath is one of the 
most important, practical, and at the same time difficult questions 
which the Churches and Missicms in Japan have to deal with, and 
whereas united and earnest effort is so necevssary in order to secure a 
general observance of the same both by church members and the 
general public, 

Bo it resolved : 

(1.) That this Conference c<»rrespoiid through its President and 
vSecretiiries with the proper authorities of all the various Christian 
denominations in this country and witla the missionary bodies for tlio 
purpose of securing their Ct>operation and that of tlieir peo[>le in 
establishing a Ja}um Sabbath Union, consisting of Japanese and 
fca-eigners (lay and clerical), the purpose of which shall be to bring 
about a better observance of the Sabbath. 

(2.) That this Conference appoint seven of its members to serve 
with seven Japanese, which it hereby requests the Fukxiin Domeikwai 
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to appoint, as a Board of i'Tanagers of this Japan S.ihhatli Union, 
and lliat the Siiid Board elect its own officers. 

(Com. of seven foreigners : W. P. Buncornhe, B. C. Haworth, A. 
A. Bonnet, D. D., J. Soper, D. D., M. N. Wyclcoff, Sc. U., A. 
Borden, H. H. Guv.) LAofe. It was suggested that Eev. G. B. Mosclcv 
be included, and that his name be put first instead of Mr. Bun'- 
eoDilie. The secretaries are uncertain therefore which name is 
correctly included.] 

^ 4. Eesolved that having heai-d the statement made by represontn,- 
tiyes of the Fukuin Domeikwai (Evangelical Alliance of Japan), urn 
rejoice that God has put it into the hearts of our bretliren to under- 
take special efforts in connection with the opening century ; and that 
we recommend to the misionary body such cooperation as may !,u 
lound possible, and that we pray that God will abundantly ble*' 
this endeavor to carry the Gospel to the people of Japan. 

5. Eesolved that this Conference approve the recommendations of 
the htatistical Committee regarding the adoption of uniform statistical 
bum k-« for all inlssiori.e. 

(i 1)1 Copy of blank see general snppIeiDeiit.) 

_6. Wluuyas we learn with the deejiest ’concern of tl.e recent 

cnsis m Cmna resulting in the massacre of .scores of missioinuUs and' 
of thoasands ol Chinese Christians, in the great destruction of mission 
property, and serious interruption to Cliristian evangelization, 
be it resolved : 

(1) That we e.vpress our confident faith that the Uood of P„. 
martyrs IS still the seed of the church, and that the pre.sent trials m- 

— — u “ ri; 

different mrts Chinese Cliristiaiis in 

clearly and manifestly'tLir 0%^^" ^ 
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(4) That we convey to our brethren, both Ghinvese and fore\^‘n, 
called to labor in China, our hearty sympathy in their recent trying 
ex])erience«, and assure them of our earnest prayers in tlieir behalf. 

7. Eesolved that though in an ever increasing degree the responsi- 
bility for evangelizing the land must be assumed by Japanese Chris- 
tians, yet for some time to come tliere will be need for the elForts of 
niissi on aTie\s from other lands. 

Wo therefore urge our Boards to see tliat the present force be 
fully maintained, and that careful consideration be given to such 
recpiests as may come from their Missions for reinforccinents to nn^et 
special needs. 

8. "Whereas young men in Japan occupy a position of increasing 
importance, and 

Whereas there is need for special effort to unite young men in 
Christian work by and for young men, and 

Whereas the Young Men's Christian Association both in the 
'West and in Japan lias successfully faced this need and has conducted 
its work in harmony with, and as an agency of, the Church of Christ ; 

Be it resolved, that we commend its efforts in the scliools and 
cities of Japan, and shall welcome a wise extension on a scale 
adapted to the needs of the young men and to tlie strength of the 
Christian Church in Japan. 

9. Eesolved that the Publishing Committee be authorized to 
nnake such selections from the papers which have been read before tlie 
Conference, as in its judgment seem best, and consult with the religious 
papers and piiblislhug houses with regard to having them published 
..and circulated in Japanese without expense to this Conference. 

1 0. Eesolved : 

(1) That this Conference commend to Christian philanthropists in 
England and America the schools under foreign mission supervision in 
■Japan ; and 

(2) That we most earnestly call , their attention to the need of 
endowment funds, that these institutions may become independent of 
the annual appropriations of Mission Boards for their support, tind 
ithat a limited number of wisely located leading mission institutions of 
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learning niaj- suiiplement their schools of secondary gi'ade witli collegi- 
ate courses of study. 

1!. (I) This Conference of Missionaries, assemljled in the city .d 
Tokyo, proclaims its firm belief that all those who are one with Christ 
hr Ihitli are one Irody; and it calls upon all those who love the r,ord 
JcMis and His Church in sincerity and truth to pray and to lalior ''or 
the full realization of such a corporate oneness as the Master Himself 
prayi'd for on that night in which He wars betrayed. 

(T) Whereas, while this .Conference gratefully recngisizcs the liii;!! 
degree of harmony and cordial cooperation which has luarloal the 
history of Protestant missions in Jai)an, it is at the same time con- 
viticed that the work of evangelization is often retarded by an un- 
lui]ipy competition especially in the smaller fields and by the dupliva- 
ti«)n of machinery which onr present arrangements involve. Therefore 
(d) Ifes-olved that this Conference elect upon the nomination of 
tlio L resjdcnt and 'Vice-i ’residents a promoting committee often 
wh..s-e duty it shall he to prepare a ]dan for the formatimi of a renre- 
sentative Stan.ling Committee of the Missions, such plan to he suhinif- 
teu to the varmus missions for their approval and to go into operation 
as soon as approved by such a number of Missions as include in their 
memherslup not less than two-thirds of tlie Protestant missionaries in 

(Committee: Dr. Greene, Chairman ; Mr. MacNair, Secretary 
1 ^. Meacliara, WyckofF, Waiiiwriglit, Messrs. H. B. Price 

J. L. i'afton, G. F. Draper and Bi.sliop Fyson.) ’ 

y’etitioii of the Fukuiu Doinei Kwai Committee. 

the Committee of the Evangelical Christian Alliance on the 
Evangmhzatiou of the Empire, wi.Hi to expre.ss our earnest desire that 
} our Conference will aj.point a committee to cooperate with u.s in 
carrying out the proposed plan, (viz. to raise .5000 yen for evan-elist^c 
^volh da-onghout the Empire in the opening of the twentieth cenfnrv.f 

Hafkn'’°rlr^^' S. Yuya, H. Shimauuki, D.' 

Hadano_, S. Miwa^ Gr. Fukiicla.) 

Eesolved that this Conference concur in this reiniest and anroint 

committee of ten, two of whorl diall 
Ine m Rmshm, two m central Japan, one in Shilmku, two in tha- 
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Tokyo distriGty two in the Sendai district (including the W’est coast) 
and one in. Hokkaido. 

(Cotnmittee: G-. M. Eoland; C. Noss, E. H. Jone-s B: G. 
Haworthj D. S. Spencer, S. L. Gulick, A. D. Mai], I). I)., 0. E. 
i^Ioseley, J. B, Brandrani, A. Oltmans.) 

13. Whereas there is an evident desire on the part of a large 
luimher of Christians in Japan that a iinifonn translation he obtained 
of some of the great hymns of Christendom, and 

Yv^hereas it seems eminently desirahic that these great hvinns 
wliich have infinenced so profoundly the Christian life of many lamh^, 
should als'o exercise their legitimate iirfluenco Jupon the great and 
growing Christian community of Japan ; therefore 

Eesolved that this Conference instruct its President to ap- 
point a representative committee of five whose duty it shall he to 
secure the best possible translation of one hnndred, more or less, of 
such hymns, to adapt these translations to a}'.propriate tunes, and 
to endeavor to introiuce these as far as possible into all collections of 
churcli hymns. 

Coininittee ; 

Bishop Foss, Episcopalian, 

Eev. J. C. Davison, D. D., Methodist, 

„ T. M. MacNair, Presbyterian, 

„ A. A. Bennett, D. D., B;iptist, 

„ Geo. Allchin, Congregational, 

14. In view of the important part taken by song in creating and 
maintaining our own Christian unity and spiritual fellowship, and 

In view of the great importance of laying this foundation of 
unity among the Christians of Japan whatever be tlieir ecclesiastical 
connections ; therefore 

Bo it resolved that this Conference pZacc itself on record as 
desiring the use of a common hymnal by the Christians of Japan, and 
that if, under existing conditions; his prove impracticable, nevertheless 
as many denominations as possible should unite to secure this desii'able 
end. 

15. In view of the value and inspiration derived from this great 
gathering of missionary workers : 
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Eesolved that the sianding connnittee of the on Inlor- 

denoniiiiatioDal Comity be rec[aested to arrange for a Do'cemiiiil 
Missionary Conference. 

[This resolution was laid on the table.] 

1C. This General Conference, recJOgniziiig the higii value of righily 
j;repared Sunday-School Lesson Helps, as a means to carefr.l nml 
systematic instruction in the Sci’iptures, cordially commends t'l the 
attention of those in need of such Helps the series now ]iropan‘d and 
published under the direction of these tour bodies, viz. (lie Ooimeil oi’ 
Missions Cooperating with the Church of Christ in Japan, tlu' Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Ciiurch, the Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board, and the Mission of the American Bantist .Missimiarv 
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him from, performing the part assigned him of conducting the closing 
exercise's of this Conference^ we desire to place on record our high 
a]'>preciatimi of his long and faithful labors for the evangelization of 
Japan and to express our hope of a speedy convalescence and return to- 
the scene of his former labors. 

20. (Kescdutions of thanks). 

Eesolved : 

That tliG hearty thanks of the Conference a.re hereby extended, — ^ 

(1) To the foreign community of Tokyo for the kind hospitalities 
shown to us indiyidiially and collectively during oiir sojourn here. 

(2) To His Excellency, the United States Minister and to Mrs. 
Puck for the reception tliat was so rniicli en joyed by the members of tlu'. 
Conference, and for otlier expressions of tlieir interest iu our meeting, 
and that wo also accept with sincere regard tlie offering of Col. Buck 
ill aid of the fund for publishing the minutes and reports of this 
Conference. The Publishing Committee is laa-eby directed to have a 
copy of the Conference Froceediogs suitably bound and to present the 
same to Col. and Mrs. Buck. 

(3) . To the Young MeiPs Christian Association for the use of their 
commodious building and for the many favors sliown to the Con- 
ference. 

(4) . To the Kancla Police for special favors shown us during this 
session. 

PAPE.i,lj^, ADDEESSES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Keiuarks at the Opening 

By THE Chairman 

Eev, J. I). DaviS; D. D., a. B. C. M. Kyoto, 

The time and place of this Missionary Conference emphasize its 
importance. We meet just as the fading light of the nineteenth century 
is verging into the dawn of the twentieth. The century just closing 
has witnessed the development of modern missions from their birth, as 
it were, to the magnificent proportions, as they appeared at the 
Ecumenical Council in New York, last. April We may hope that the 







century upnwhich -we are soon to enter will see “ The Kiii,o-<l-.!m of 
this world become the Kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ.'’ 

’i’S' e meet here in this E;istern G-ateway of the Orient, uiiioug n 
people who are to have a powerful influence in the civilization, and 
we ma}' also believe, in the Christianization of eastern Asia. 

In every effort we put forth for the Christiaiiizalion of Japan, wi* 
should be stimulated by the thought that each wave set in motion lunt- 
will move on affecting directly or indirectly hundreds of millions of 
people, 

Ihis is the third General Conference held in Japan. The fir'’i 
was hold in Yokohama twenty eight years ago this month. Then l(?ss 
than twenty missionaries who attended it comprised nearly all who 
w'ero tlien in Japan. Keither God's word, nor other Christian litera- 
ture, o.X]sted m the .Japanese Language. The edicts against Christi- 
anity^ were posted on all the bulletin Iwards of the empire. Hardly 
a hegianing had been made in evangelistic wurk. 

The second Conference was held in Osaka seventeen years a*-,,, 
le oundatiou had been laid, and that Conference was followed hv 
a geneml out-pouring of God's Spirit and a period of great ingather- 
ng. n e have now 2rasssd through a period of reaction. Katioual - 
istic and rationaiistic waves have swept over tlie church and chilled 'it 
b^ns are however everywhere apparent of renewed life and hojie 
. zeal H 0 have every encouragement as we meet in this third 
.reneuu Conterence to ask for and to expect and to prepare to receive 
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missionaries, is broader than simply what %ve directly teach and 
preach. 

Our general message may he as important to the salvation of 
Japan as our special; direct. Gospel message. Hence, I shall speak in 
the first place of onr General Message. Xjct us consider under this 
head : 

I. Our Message to the Kation. 

The question is asked by some, Why are missionaries needed in 
Japan now, after all the wonderful advancement this nation has made, 
and after she has been received into the comity of the Western nations? 
The Western world has been astonished at the marvelous transforniation 
which has come over Japan during one generation. Only admiration 
and praise have been expressed at the way Japan has stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the Western powers and more than done her part in the 
Chinese crisis and especially in the relief of the imperiled Legations. 
We have been made to realize very keenly how difterent is our status 
in Japan as we prosecute our work from that of our breti:iren in China. 
In view of all this, what mission or message have we to Japan as a 
nation ? 

We have a message to this nation, because Japan has made no 
eifort to supply the moral needs of the people. For thirty years the 
leaders of Japan have searched the civilized world for all that is best 
in material civilization. The educational systems of all the Western 
nations were studied so that tlie schools of the nation are modelled on 
those of Western lands, and the rapid advancement of Japan in edu- 
cation is the result. Tiie constitutions of many of the Western 
nations were examined before Japaii^s constitution was promulgated. 
Tlie new code of laws is modeled on the Western codes. The same 
may be said of the po>st“office system, the banking system, the raii- 
road and telegraph systems and the light-house service. Embassy 
alter embassy of the ablest men in Japan were sent to find out the 
best that tlie Western nations had to give, and the result is that Old 
Japan has been transformed into^New Japan before our eyes, during 
the last thirty years. 

But, during this time of external transforniation, no attention has 
been given to the real foundation of civilization and of education. 
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'So effort ba*s been made to find out and introduce into Japan tlio 1)ef:t 
basis of morality. Since 1886, the government has refused to license 
medical practitioners unless they liave learned the Western system ot 
medicine, but in that which is most important and fundamental of all, 
in lieart Giiltiire, in character building, in morality, tiie old Chinese, 
“ Kampo/' system is still in use, the same as three hundred years ago, 
the same whicli is shown to ])e effete in China, and whicli is largely 
acknowledged to be powerless in Japan. 

Tiie change of the government from feudalism to a con-'titiitional 
monarchy, witli an elective parliament, and the coming in of "^W-stern 
civilization and education, have so weakened the old moral sanedons, 
that Japan is to-day a nation with no adequate basis of moral ity. 

The most, of the leaders of Japanese thought and progress bemoan 
this tact. Witness many articles in the leading Japaiiese periodicals 
(luring tl'io last tliree years. In an article on the Career of Constitu- 
tional Government iu Japan, Mr, Okuda Yoshito, at the time, chief 
Secretary of the Home, of Ee[)re,sentativos, speaks of The kinds of 
pleasure indulged in by tlie educated class, such as }5oIiticiaiiy, huslijcss 
men, and merchants and the pastimes of the laboring classes/^ and 
lie asks, Are not these kinds of pleasure erpially too low and too dark 
in their nature to permit public mention of them ? And he adds, 
“ This state of things must be due to the introduction of tlie so-called 
material civilization.., With it has come the tendency of attaching 
too much importance to physical and material at the expense of moral 
considerations, and the result is the decline of that high sense of 
morality that formed the foundation of the Samuraiisro, of the good 
old days.^’ 

A man educated in Doshisha and in America, who spent several 
years as interpreter for high officials during the China- Japanese war 
and in Formosa, after being seventeen years in Doubting Castle 
has recently come back to a living faith in Christ. In speaking of 
the influences which led him back to Christ, he says tlnit he saw 
enough of the miseries and woes, vices and crimes, sins and wicked acts 
committed in a most shocking manner.” “ I am convinced.” says he, 
That Christianity alone is able to save Japan, for to my utter amaze- 
ment the old chivalric, gallant spirit of the Japanese is now fast dis- 
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appearing. Arid what can fill this spiritual vacuum ? This is the 
momentous question of the present age’; but only a few have yet 
awakened to foresee its serious consequence.'?.’’ 

This is a very serious matter. A nation of forty five inilions of 
people is awake and alert, in politics, in education, in inaiiu Pictures, 
in commerce, and in modern militarism. They are rushing ahead 
wdth unprecedented speed, and yet with no adequate basis of morality. 
It is essential to the success, if not to the existence of the nation, that 
this want be speedily supplied. 

The attitude of the Department of Education toward religion is 
well known. A work on Ethics, endorsed apparently by the Depart- 
ment of Education, says: ^^Oiir country’s history clearly constitutes 

our sacred book and moral code Our sacred book is our history, 

holy and perfect, the standard of morals throughout all time, having 
not tlie slightest flaw. We iiave this divine sacred boob of history, 
do we need to seek another?’" While the present policy of the 
Department of Education lasts, while it divorces religion from educa- 
tion, and tries to keep a Cliristiau basis of morality out of private 
schools as far as possible, the importance of the message wiiioli mis- 
sionaries have tor the nation in this direction is apparent. 

Sixty yeaz's ago, Dr. Duff went to Calcutta. He found the 
English government pursuing the suicidal policy in India of forbidding 
Chri.stianity to be taught in the government schools, although Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism were indirectly allowed. Dr. Duff started a 
TJnivez'sity whei*e English and Science were taught with the Bible 
and Christianity, and he so demonstrated the value of this 
plan as a promoter of loyalty and civilization that the government 
made grants in aid to Mission Schools, although the policy of exclud- 
ing Christianity from the government schools was continued. After 
many years of experience in India, Dr. Duff said, Wherever, when- 
ever, and by whomsoever, Christianity is sacrificed on the alter of 
wmrldly expediency, there and then must the supreme good ot man lie 
bleeding at its base.” And recently, an educated Hindoo, himself not 
a Christian, arraigns G-reat Britain and her policy of secular education 
in India in the following pathetic words. ‘He says : Are you aware 
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wliai inF'ol)Ief you are urnvi{tln«.^ly doing us ? Your scientifiG ediication 
lias uuule our children irreligious, atheistic, agqostio. They are begin- 
ning to look upon religion as what one of j^onr clever writers called it 
tin; other clay, A dream of hysterical woiiieii and half-starved mend^ 
They no longer believo in the Divine source of virtue, but think that 
it is a proper balancing of profit and loss. They have become irreve- 
reiit, disobedient disloyal. They have lost all iixity of character. 
Yon say you have given m light, but your light is worse than darkness. 
We do not thank you for it. Better far that our children slioiild 
remain ignorant of your scienceti, but retain the simple faith of their 
ancestors, than that they should know all the ^ ologies/ of the day, 
but turn their hack upon religion and morality, as mere rags and 
remnauis of a superstitious age.’’ Is not this an almost ]ierlbct picture 
of Japan at the present time ? 

A nation which has become largely Christian, like England and 
America. Where most of the children are taught about God at their 
mother's knee, and in the Sabbath school, a nation which has hiiiidreds 
of years cJ* Christian heredity and a Christian environment might 
survive lor a time the policy of making education entirely st3cular; 
but a nation like Japan, where none of these things ( 3 xist, and whore 
the only hope for an adequate basis of morality is in the little band 
of Cl'iristians who ai'e handicapped by the government, and who are 
working in the face of tremendous prejudices, such a nation needs 
the help of the missionaries. We have a message for it. 

We. should help this people to realise that the living God is the 
only true basis of morality* tlie children of this nation were 
taught that the Heavenly Father who created them, and who speaks 
to them through their conscience, and through His Word, and through 
Christ, is the One who upholds and moves and vitalizes and develops 
all things in the universe from the uncounted stellar systems which 
seem to fill the unfathomed depths of space, to the ephemera which 
fi.ll the summer air; they would not lose all faith and interest in re- 
ligion when they come to study the length and breadth of the universe 
and tlm wonderful power and skill which are manifested in all its 
details. 

We have a very important messa.ge for Japan in helping her to 


realize that moral culture is an important part of education ; that 
heart culture and head culture should go on together. This natiorr 
needs to realize that the secret ol the greatness of England and America 
is the fact that intellectual and moral training have gone hand in hand. 
The motto of Harvard University; ^^Fto Christo et Ecclesia/^ or that 
of Olivet College, Pro Cdudsto et himiaiiitate/*’ shows the deeply 
religious impulses which have founded the colleges of the United 
States. President Thwing of Ad el her t University says, ^^Intellectual 
impulse alone has hardly ever establislied a Collegedl The church 
dominated the foiincling of the great Universities of England and 
those on the Continent. Every German Gynasium provides for years 
•of systematic instruction in religion and morals. The Mission schools 
in Japan have a most important message to tiris nation in sliowing it 
that a true basis of morality is the foundation of education. Thera is 
..another message in the line of education wlrich Japan needs. If the 
various home Boards and the various Missions in Japan could unite 
with the Japanese churches in establishing a truly Christian University 
for which the Mission schools should be feeders, it should be one of 
the movSt effective messages possible educationally, and it would at 
The same time l)e such an exaniple of the real union of Christian 
believers as would be worth more than such an institution would 
cost. 

Our homes have a message to this people. One of tlie most 
■general and most powerful impresvsions which has been made upon 
this nation has come from the homes of the missionaries. Monogamy 
is one messjige wdrich the whole nation have hearii, No one can 
measure the influence for good which inis come from the mutual love 
and trust and coinpaniouship of husband and wife, from the example 
of the care and teaching and training of children, from all the sancti- 
ties and blessedne.ss of the Christian homes of the missionaries. 

A well knowi?-"' Japanese recently said, We are two hundred 
years behind the West in our appreciation of the dignity and rights 
of womeri.^' As examples of the truth of this statement witneas the 
divorces which erpial ahont one third of the marriages ; witness 
‘Cubinage so commonly practiced l)y those who can afford it, and alsb 
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tlie fact that filial dev-otion leads many of the daughters of this land 
to sell themselves to a life of shame for a term of years. 

The missionary homes have a needed message to Japan of the 
value ofhome and of the dignity of woman; and I feel sure that 
tliere is another message of immeasurable value which goes to this 
peo[)le from the hundreds of ladies who have left friends, and sacrificed 
home itself, as it were, to give their love and lives for their sisters in 
this land. This message has made an impression on the nation, an 
impression which will go on deepening as the years go by. 

We have a message in regard to strong drink which is coming to 
Japan like a flood. Such could he said of our message with regard to 
straight-forward truthfulness, to the importance of fidelity to a trust, 
and to many other things. I doubt if \ve imlize, or if this people 
begin, as yet, to realize the value of our general message to Japan. 

2. Let us look at another phase of our general message, namely,. 

Our General Messag:e to the Church. 

We recognize with hearts filled with praise and thanksgiving to 
Gixl, the spirit of consecration and independence which so hirgely 
prevails in the Japane.se churches. There are liundreds of as devoted 
Christian workers here as can be found in any land. We believe that 
Christianity would go on and be perpetuated in Japan without farther 
aid from the missionary body, but we also believe that the infiint 
church in Japan, needs our infliierice and help. It needs this, espe- 
cially, because of its materialistic and pantheistic heredity and environ- 
ment. We need to help the Japanese Christians to clearly grasp the 
fact that God is a person, that He has, at the least, all the attributes 
which make up our personality, and that he has them in an unlimited 
degree. We need to emphasize the statement of Lotze, that we men 
are but incompletely personal, that complete self-consciousness', com- 
plete freedom and perfect personality can belong only to God, 

The late Professor Harris of Yale University, 1ms well said that A 
clear sense of the personality of God is the foundation of all religion.’^ 
But the Japanese people have been under the pall of a materialistic 
nnd pantheistic philosophy for a thousand years. The result is that 
they do not possess a clear sense of personality. As another has said : 
«^An indistinct sense of personality implies the loss of the key to- the 
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profound degree, robbed the people of Japan of their coiiFciousuess of 
the sense of individuality, and of their appreciation of individual 

worth and individual responsibility. It has to an appalling 

extent atrophied their God-con sciousiiess; and hardened theni in tlieir 
abnormal state of mind. To sum up all; under the influence of 
Buddhism, the Japanese spiritual nature has suffered amazing dis- 
tort ion 

There is too iimcli truth in tins indictment, and there comes from 
tlris distortion what seems to the Western mind an oblique moral 
vision. They often fail to see the inconsistency of two things which 
the Western mind can by no possibility make to harmonize. While 
there are many noble exceptions:, it seems as if, in general, there is not 
sufficient realization of the importance of standing up for a moral 
principle. Any stereotyped custom, or anything -wliich assumes a 
concrete form, along the line of old ii'^age, is likely to take the prece- 
dtence of pure moral principle. We need to help to develop hex’e such 
moral principle as led Sir Peregrine Maitland to resign his office as 
Goramander-iii-chief of the Madras army rather than pass on an order 
compeHing British officers and troops to salute Hindu idols on festival 
days. 

'But still farther, wo need to help the Cliiircli in Japan to stand 
firm and make no compromise in regard to tlie true divinity of Christ. 

With the materalistic and pantheistic heredity in Japan, there 
comes a tendency to doul)t the supernatural and to accept modified or 
humanitarian theories of Christ and of Christianity. Some of the 
leading scb.olars of Japan say that the Japanese mind cannot accept a 
supernatural Christianity. Hence, tliere is danger that the Japanese 
Church will modify its views of Christ and His work, to meet this 
demand. 

There have been many proofs of the reality of this clanger during 
the last ten years. Signs of it arc only too apparent in many places 
to-day. One of our most devoted Kami-ai pastors, in an article 
published in the Shinseiki about three yeai'S ago, said in substance. 
There is no denying that the theological notions entertained by 
Japanese are minutely connected with their Christian life, and that 
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liave eitlier gone down to pure humamtarian views of Chnst; or press- 
ed on to higher ones. 

Some of the most eloquent and popular Japanese are now preach- 
ing almost precisely the same theory of Christ and His w’ork 'svhicli 
Sclileiermacher lield. -c. Ilitschlism, as taught by Ritschl, utterly 
divorcing reason from religion, is also having a following in Japan. 

Ill Germany, however, men do not rest w’here Ritschl stood. 
Some are moving off in negative directions, but the most are moving 
toward a more positive theology of Christ. HeiTinann, of Marburg, 
says, It appears to me as if for all who wnsli to go back to this 
question, and follow out a representation of the Divine and human 
natures in Christ, the Christologlcal decisions of the ancient church 
wdll always murk oat the limits wdthin which attempts must move.^^ 
And again : Faith in Christ has led in a natural progress to the 

representation of a pre-existenee of Christ, and indeed of a personal, 
and not an Ideal-pre-existence.^^ Professor Bornemann, of Gottingen, 
also of Eitschl’s school of theology, says, Faith in the '^Godhead of 
Christ is, in a certuiti sense, the sum of tlie whole Gospel, the aim and 
the wdiole cojitent of the Christian life. Its marks are tiic same as 
those of the G<',dhcad of the Heavenly Father.'^ On the other hand, 
Strauss, as we know’', landed in agnosticism and pessimism. E<]jnond 
Scherer, the iiuiugurator of the liberal movement in Switzerland and 
France, started from an orthodox position, and w-ent on repudiating 
one thing after another until he landed in absolute scepticism. 
Sciholten, in Holland, is "another example. He began by tj-ying to 
hold on to the Bible and orthodox forms, but he ended by saying that 
betsveen lus ideas and those of the Bible, there is no agreement, but a 
deep eliasm. Faith and enthusiasm suffered shipwu’cck. 

Professor Bavinck thus sums up the process and the result of tiiis 
decline. He says : It is a slow process of dissolution wliich meets 

our view% It began with setting aside the Confession. Scripture 
alone was to bo heard. Next, Scripture also is despised, and the 
person of Christ is fallen back on. Of this person, however, first His 
di\init^', next His pre-existence, finally, His sinlessuess are surrender'* 
ed, and nothing remains but a pious man, a religious genius, revealing 
to ns the love of God. But even the existence and love of God are 
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not able to witlLstand criticism. Thus the moral element in man 
becomes the last basis from which the battle against materialism is 
condiictecl. But this basis will appear to be as URsiable and mircli- 
able as the others.’^ 

(The writer is indebted to Dr. Orr’s ^^The Christian View of 
God and the A¥orld/’ in preparing this statement of the movement of 
tlio light ill Germany.) 

I have dwelt tlius at length on this subject because it is a very 
vital one, because these modified views of Christ are gaining a foothold 
ill some of the tlieologioal schools in England and America and 
because they have entered Japan and are being taught and believed 
here. We have an important message to bear to the Church in Japan 
in regard to the Divine Christ and to the barrenness of every 
attempt to modify His Divinity. 

We need also to bear witness to the substantial integrity of the 
Bible. The genuineness of the Bible, both of the Old Testament and 
of the Kew, is being assailed. Our Japanese brethren have no inherit- 
ed reverence for tliis Bible, and there is a tendency among them to 
accept as true, extreme positions which have not been substantiated, 
and which never will be. The Japanese mind wishes to adopt the 
most advanced, the most progressive in everything. Some teachers 
aiuTsome books are helping on this movement among the Japanese 
Christians in a way which is perliaps too little realised. It seems 
to be a fact that it is next to impossible to use a Iiypothetical argu- 
ment with this people wdthout being misunderstood. That is to say, 
if we make concessions for the sake of an argument, our liearers, or 
readers, are almost sure to get the impression that we ourselves believe 
no more tlian we rake for granted in this instance. For example, 
Professor Bruce, in his Apologetics/^ starts out to show what we 
should have left, even if many of the destructive theories in regard to 
the Old and New Testaments ivere conceded to be true. I think 
nearly every Japanese who reads that book gets the impression that 
Professor Bruce has himself given up his faith in those things which 
he concedes for the sake of his argument, and many of them think 
that they must go farther than Prof. Bruce, so as to keep in advance. 
I realise the difficulty attending our message in regard to the Bible, 
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but wo slioiild give one, and it should lie of a positive, emphatic, 
reassuring kind. 

Thou we have a message in regard to the Sabbath. This 
mess.'ige should not be, perhapSj so much in regard to the detai ls of the 
manlier of Sabbath observance, as to the fact of man’s great need of 
the Sabbath, and so of his periietual obligation to observe it. Some 
say that the ten commandments were abrogated by Christ, the com - 
im.nd in legard to the Sabbath with the rest. This is a very poor 
message for the Japanese Church. Tliey do not need it. They recjuire 

to realise their need of the Sabbath. 

Me read that those “Ten Words” were “written with tiiw 
finger of God ” on tables of stone. AMe do not know just what 
t lat means, bat ive know this, that the spirit of the obligation contain- 
ed m each one of those commandments, is written in the moral nature 
engraven on tlic lioart, so to siieak, of every moral being in the uni- 
A erso. nd ^vjlellc^'cr, and wherever, moral beings o.vist under such eon- 
ditmiis as men are placed under in this world, those obligations must 

C XT- have in those “ Ten 'Words ” 

chan d. riKy are sacred words ; they come from the very heart of 

M Eternal One, and they come reinforced by tlie needs of all moral 

bouigs, not one of them can be broken or disregarded without danger 

lA't ns holn'd’e Japanese Church, 

i fl r' tliut the Sabbath was made for man 

and r ? d*' ®°ral need of such a clay in which he may seek 

a-ud find the Heavenly Father and commune with Him ■ adav for 
sonl-foodand soul-growth, a day for soul-work ; that witi; t s^l 

*he same day, by the whole 
and b} the Japanese people, there is no hope that Ja„au i.ill 
become a Christian nation. Let us be more careful ourselves W 

ol*™ ,U d.j- J,e,e fl.„ » woi,.fteWkXfar ’T 

,r:rr:;"Ls:: z‘zs tc ■ 
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is gx)itig to be lield true to its Divine Founder and to His Divine 
trutli. ' , ' , 

Twenty-two years ago, fixir years before his death, Professor 
Van Costerzee wrote the following words in the preface to his Prac- 
tical Theoiogj. Tie had spent nearly forty years in bearing xvitncss 
to ilie truth, and opposing as best lie could, the rationalistic and 
destructive tlieories which w^ere sweeping over Holland and Gerniany, 
and which seemed, for the time, to have gained a temporary victory* 
He said, every domain there are witnessed indications, such as 
render perfect]}^ explicable the pessimism of those who luivt! no faith, 
and even tlie best and most faithful feels, after a life of unceasing 
endeavor, now and then overwhelmed by the sense of his tibsolnte 
powerlessness to stem tlie destructive tide which be sees coming in 
on every side. Nevcrtholess in hoping against the wateli-word 
remains, that religion cannot die. Cliristianity can never perish: the 
ki ngdom of God wil! come, and the everlasting Gospel, ane^v restored 
to its rights by the reformation, must evciitually trinmpli, oven over 
the fiercest opposition of i ts obdurate foes, a]}d tla^ saddest folly of its 
wvell meaning but unteaeliable friends. Pie wlio lias in God’s name 
lived and labored fiir this,— it matters not whether his name was here 
celebrated or ignored, — has Avrought for eternity, and whatever of his 
work may perish in the fiery ordeal of time, that which is best in it 
will remain, even when tlie tired xvorkiiiaii has long ago been forgot- 
ten, and has found above rest which he has not sought herod’ 

We may believe that it is Dr. Van Costerzee’s privilege to-day,, 
looking down from liis place of higher service, to see a decided reactioir 
coming on in Germany and Holland, a revival of faitli in that Divine 
truth which he so ably defended. But if Dr. Van Costerzee felt no 
discouragement in delivering his message, much more should not we.. 

If we are faithful to our message, it will not take the best part 
of a century here, as it has in Germany and Holland, for the Church 
to learn that rationalism means dearth and death. Individuals may 
be carried away with it in Japan, some have been, but the Church 
will stand firm and true on the foundation of its Divine Lord. 

We should not expect the first generation of Japanese Christians 
with their heredity of Pantheism and their environment of Materialism 
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to fully grasp either the depth of meanings or the importance, of tliose 
great vital triitlis. The Roman Catholic Bishop Reynaucl, of China, 
thus expresses the view which they take of this question over there. 
He says : The missionaries are of the opinion that it is only after 

four generations that the Chinese can be thoimighly imbuecl with tlie 
spirit of the Catholic faith. For this reasoUj only Ohinainen w^hose 
families have been Catholic for two or three centuries, are admitted to 
the priesthood.’’ Their policy, in Japan, is to ordain a man to the 
priesthood only in the third genej'ation of Christians. Dr. A. B. 
Sroitli, for nearly thirty years a missionary in China, says. Under 
BO eircurnstanecs can Christianity produce its full effects in less than 
three full generations. By that time Christian heredity will have 
begun to operate.” 

These are extreme positions, but they eraphasi^ie the importance 
'Of the message which boar to this people. We make a great 
mistake when we forget or ignore the great factors of heredity and 
environment in our conduct of missionary Avork. As said, I believe 
that Ciirisiiaiiity would go on mid he jierpetuated here if every inis- 
sioriary should leave Japan tomorrow, but it will be kcjV |)iirer, more 
\iial, moic '<jh.iibt like, and more aggressive and siicci ssfub tliroiigh 
the presence and influence of missionaries. But let us consider in the 
Fceoud place, 

ir. Onr Gospel Message. Our Message is ou tlie Ijeautifui first 
page of the cover of tlie program of tlie Coufereneo. 

^Ye uro hero in obedience to Christ’s eommand, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to evej-y creature. ” MY 'come from 
nations whidi have liad the Gospel for lumdreds of years, \Yo come 
from nations where tiiere is a preacher of the 'Word for each few 
hundreds of the population. We come to a ijcople here where not 
more than one tenth of the population can be said tolnive heard at all 
where tlieie i.s, as jet. oven counting all the evangelists of eveiy elas.s, 
only one to 25,000 or 30,000 of the population. One generation of 
these millions has pa,ssed into eternity since some of us came, to Japan. 
With the best efforts which we can put forth, it seems likely thal the 
vast majority of the present generation will die without having heard 
the Gospel. Under tliese circumstances, the command of Ciirist, ' 
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loyalty to Hinij and love for the souls for whom Christ died^ give us 
a paramount message and infinite motives for proclaiming that message 
to this people. 

Christ gave us our message. It has a wonderful setting. It 
follows Ilis direct command to gi ve His message world -wide proclama- 
tion, and it is preceded and followed by great and encouraging incen- 
tives. He who has all power (spiritual power) in heaven and on 
earth, has given the command and the message, and He promises to be 
present with us, each one, and always unto the end of the age. What 
is this message, our message? Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” Our message is not science, 
nor pliilosopliy, nor the niceties of theology. It is the simple Gospel 
of Christ, the furidameiitals of the way of salvation. We should 
emphasize the great, living, fundamental truths. 

God is the first great fundamental fiict, a living, loving, perfect 
Heavenly Father, a God whose thoughts, u*hose personality, whose 
being, are as far above ours as the lieavens are higher than the earth. 
This is fundamental, and the importance of laying this foundation is 
seen in the fact, stated before, that the conception of such a God is 
foreign to the Japanese mind. Then we need to make this people 
realize v/hat man is, made in the image of God, his exalted powers, liis 
immortality, his immeasurable worth, the fact which Christ emphasizes, 
that a single individual is worth more than tlie whole world. 

The Japanese have only a dim conception of sin. It is only as 
they grasp the idea of a personal, loving heavenly Father, and of 
themselves as His children who have forgotten Him and are grieving 
His great heart of love, and who are going contrary to that highest 
nature wliicli He has given to them, that they can realise what sin is. 

With this vivid conception of what sin is, their sin, they 
will feel their need of deliverance, their need of a Savior. 
The Divine, crucified Christ should be the great central theme 
of our message. This has been the missionary message througlx 
the ages. Paul determined to know nothing but a Divine Christ and 
Him crucified, no missionary has ever succeeded with any other 
message, Tlie Gospel without this is not the Gospel. Christianity 
without this is not Christianity. It is only a parasite which feeds 
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lipou a Chmtianity aiKl a wliicli are 

Divine Christ. Dr. Watson (Tan Madaren) ix^ently well stated 
fact, saying; Certain doctrines of the Christian fkitlv may l)e csallc 
CatlioliC; hecanse they are held by the whole Chiircli of Clirist tliroiigh- 
out all her branches and amid all her controveroies. They are so 
distinctly a part of Divine re\adation, and .so inextricably woven into 
the experience of the soul, that to deny them were almost protane, 
and to ignore them is spiritual paralysis. Prominent in this class 
stand the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ and His atoning sacrifice 
upon the Gross, from whhh doctrines the Church lias departed at her 
peril; in which abiding, she always triumphs. Any body of Chri>ti:uis 
which has denied the one or the other lias gradoally lost s[)iiIlULd 
pov^er, as when sa[) returns to the trunk and tlie liranclies wither 
away. The history of the Christiau Church bears witiieas alite to the 
vitalizing })ower ui th^se doctrines and the deatli wliicli beialls any 
wlio deny tliem.^^ These words of Dr. Watson are just as true in 
Japan as they are in Western lands. 

Prof. W. K Clarke, in his recent stimulating volume; What 
shall w(mhiiik uf Christiiinit.y,’^ says. *'*' The Divine realities are still 
here. They have come down to us. Tliay live, and liave power. 
The realities that comjwsed the Christian doctrine at tlie beginning; 
UDinpose it now. All the explaining and diiierence and variation; all 
the elaborating by philosophy and formalizing by cl lueildy organization 
and bcattering by modern tliought, lias not destroyed tbem as the 
treasure of the Christian people. Still do these same realities hold 
their place as the center and suhstance of the Christian doctrioe.1^ I 
wuikl like to say further tliat any theory of the wwk of Christ wdiicli 
restricts its influence to sinful mm, overlooks the Divine rank and 
the Divine heart of Him who suliered. If Christ was what He said 
He was, the fSon of the living God ; if, as He said, ho came from tlie 
Father, leaving that glory which He had with the Father before the 
foundation of the world, then all heaven must have been profoundly 
moved, the Fatlier^s lieart must have suffered with Christ. If there 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repen teth, there must have been a great pall of sorrow over heaven 
itself, when the Son of God cried out in the depths of His atoning 
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death agon}", on the Cross, My God, mj God, v/hy hast thou forsaken 
me 

We need;, however, like Paul, to go farther than the crucified 
Christ, we need to preach the resurrection and the ascension. We 
need to emidiasize the risen Christ, tlie living Christ. need not 

only to be delivered from past sin, but from present sin, from sin 
itself. 

We need to emphasize the great truth that Christianity is not 
polity, 3101' ceremony, nor doctrine, nor creed, nor the Bible, but tJiat 
it is life, that it is a vital union with Him who said, I am tlie 
'yay, tlie truth and the life.” And again, 1 am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it abundantly.” We need 
to emphasize the fact that unless this Divine indwelling Christ-life 
goes thi’ougli and tli rough and vivifies the individual members of the 
Clmrcdi, the polity, the ceremony, the doctrine, the creed, the Scrip- 
tures even, tliey are all dead and powerless. 

Principal Cave, of London, (Homiletic Review, Mar. 1900.) has 
recently Avell said, that of the three Christs, of History, of Dogma, 
and of Experience, the only Clirist indispensable to his (the preacher’s) 
audience, is the Christ of Experience. Again, lie says, There are 
many Gospels which men are preaching to-day. There is the Gospel 
of inteliectualism, making its appeal to the intellect. There is the 
Gospel of moralism, making its appeal io the ethical nature. There is 
the Gospel of aestheticism, making its appeal to the artistic nature. 
There is tiie Gospel of symbolism, making its appeal to the imagina- 
tion But man needs God. Dying man needs the Living 

Christ. The intellect can bring us only to thoughts about God, not 
to God. Alorals can bring us only determinations for God, not to 
God. Aesthetics can bring us only to representations of God, not to 
God. Symbolism, however exquisite and suitable, can bring us only 
to symbols^ and not to the Deity symbolized. The Gospel of Jesus 
brings us to Jesus. In the central realm of spuit, the Living Clirist 
comes to us, demonstrates Himself to us. Therefore let the first things 
be first.” 

Let us bear this living message to this peojple, speaking out of 
hearts filled with the living Christ of experience ^ I.et us set an 
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example oip'eacliing, rather than heturing. There is too little re: 1 
preaching in Japan. We need to set the example of unfolding in, our 
teaching and preaching the deep spiritual truth of the Word of God. 
There is much teaching and ])reaehing aJjout the Bible, aloid Christ, 
and ahout Cliristiauity, and too little preaching the Bible, Christ and 
Christianity themselves. In unfolding the deep spiritmal truths of 
Christianity, we need to realize tliat tlie spiritual truth of the Bible is 
cx])iesscd to us in material, inadequate symbols, and also that tlie 
.symbols which we use in the Japane.se language express these great 
truths only very imperfectly to tlie Japanese mind and heart. 
Twonty-.six years ago, I was called upon to give an address to a little 
baud of Cliristians in Kobe who were organised tliat day into the first 
Church of Christ in that part of Japan. I only recall one thiiuT 
which T tried to say in broken Jajianese, on that occasion. This -was 
tin; fact that from that day foi'ward a new meaning would come into 
tlie word “ Ai.” It was very inadequate to express the spiritual love 
of those licarts. The writers of the New Testament coined, or at least 
used, a new word “ Agaiie,” to express tlie same great soul affection. 
The Japanese word, “Agauai,” is a woefully poor word to express 
Christ’s great work for us. Baptism is another example. There is 
no word in the Japanese language which exju esses the deptli of meaii- 
iag which there is in that rite. We need to be on our guard against 
a too literal interpretation of tbe.se symbolic words in the Bible, and 
against the use of the corresponding words in Japanese, without con- 
.stant explanation of their deeper meaning. We need to gra.sp the fact 
that those spiritual truths are greater than the symbols which are 
used to oxin-e&s them. Our messsige is not fess than the symbols ex- 
pre.s.s, it IS infinitely more. Our mission is to unfold the deep spiritu- 
al moaning wliieli is only .shadowed forth in the .symbols used to 
express it. 

Take the work of Christ for us. There is meaning in beim^ 
bought, m redemption, in ransom, in propitiation ; but, if we limit in 
our thought, the work of Christ to what those terms mean as huimn 
transactions, we be-little a work which we should magnify. So also 
there is power in the bloody sweat, and in the crown of thorn^ and 
in the Croffi, but, if we stop with those symbols of bodily sufferi4 we 
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miss the heart of Christ’s great work. It was the divine heart of 
Cluist which suffered. The bloody sweat of Gethsemane, and the 
bodily agony of Calvary were only outward symbols of an infinite 
heart-agony which the bodily life corild not endure, it quickly sank 
ander it. 

There is truth in the so-called moral influence theory of the 
atonement, and in the governmental theory, and in the ethical theory^ 
and in the mystical union tlieory ; but the basis of that truth lies in 
the spiritual nature of His great work, in the fiict that the infinite 
heart of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, did and suffered all that 
God cmdd do and suffer to I'epair the damage of our sin and bring us 
l)ack to Him. 

Let us emphasize the need of regeneraiioii, and of the infinite 
[jeril of all unrengenerated souls, as Christ did, .Let us insist on the 
necessity of a new birth, a being born again, being born froin above^ 
being born of the Spirit. A message which leaves this out, will be 
shorn of its power for the salvation of Japan, 

Let us also make prominent in our message, as Christ did, and 
as Paul did, the vital union of Christ and believers through the 
Spirit. Christ and Paul used the symbols of the most vital and the 
closest oneness and uiiiori, *known among men, to express this union to 
Christ. 

Let us emphavsize each of these tliree great outgoings of the heart 
of the triune God for us men, that through Christ for our redemption, 
that through the Holy Spirit for our regeneration (these two being an 
acoomplisbed fact for every Christian heart) and then the third, which 
is a continual process, an eternal indwelling by the triune One through 
the Holy Spirit, in the Christian soul. 

Christ says, I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another comforter, that lie may abide with you forever ; even the 
Spirit of truth,” and again, “ If a man love me, he will keep my 
words : and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him,” 

, Practical theology may be summed up in two points, as Christ 
i gave it. Love to God, and love to man. Loving God, with the 
j whole heart, and soul, and mind, a love so strong that the soul is 
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to Christ throiigli tlie Holy Spirit^ and also a love so strong and 
Clirist-likOj that we shall love our neighbor as ourselves, and give our 
life as realljj though not in the same way, as Christ did for others. 

Let ns emphasize these great truths in oiir message. 

Anything which aduiu brutes God^s personality, anything which 
minimizes man’s immeasurable worth, or the enormity of liis sin, or 
his infinite peril while unsaved, anything which beclouds the divinity 
of Christ or His work for men : aii}^ failure to apprehend tlie person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit and the reality of His work for and in men, 
anything which throws doubt upon the integrity and power of God’s 
word : these, one and all tend to chill the heart of individuals and of 
the Church, and make them unfruitful. 

IIL Lastly, let ns consider Our Spiritual Message. 

We have s})oken of our general message, tliat udiich we liave to 
the nation, and to the churcli, aud of our direct Gosjiel message. 

Tli(?re is one other message, which, although in one sense an 
indirect one, is probably more important than all the others. It is 
the silent message which goes out from oiir hearts and lives, from our 
personality. Unless we give forth this message to the people about 
us, our oilier message will he well nigh fruitless. It is only those 
words and deeds which go forth from . heart redolent of love and 
fiiith and prayer, and which are sometimes watered with tears, wliich 
will liave power with this people. l*aul reminded the elders of tlie 
Ephesian church that by the space of three years I ceased not to 
warn every one night and day with tears.” 

He reminds the Gorinthian Christians that he wrote unto tliem 
witli many tears. He says to the Galatian Christians, '' My little 
childn.m, of whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in 
yon,” and again, "I will very gladly spend and be spent ibr yum 
though the more ahuudaiitly I love you, the less I be loved.” And 
to the Thessalonian Christians, he says, “ So being affectionately 
desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted to you, iifit tlie 
Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto 
us.” 

It is this heart, tMs spirit, this love which has power witli men. 
M hat we do h important : what we say is important, hut what we 
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arey h aJl important, tliQ sine qua of success. The Mth, the 
earnestness, the love to Christ and to men, the life, which are behind 
our words and deeds, largely give them their value, and make them 
successful 

I doubt if there is a single hrithful missionary in Japan, wdio has 
not acGornplished far more tlirough the silent influence of his person- 
ality, through his spiritual influence, than he has by all his words, 
and deeds, apart from the influence of his faith, and love, and devo- 
tion. 

As we think of our message, and all which it involves, we may 
well exclaim. Who is sufflcient for these things But it is our 
privilege to say with ihufl, “I can do all things through Him who 
strengtheneth me.’’ I 'wish to express my conviction that therein 
room for many more of this kind of message beanu’s in Japan. 
There is voom for us all, and this is an im[)ortant work whicli the 
older workers in Japan can do. Bub is there not a very imiiorcant 
work whicli young men can do wdio will come here and work slionlder 
to fshoulder and heart to heart with the young Japanese w.^rkers, 
influenciiig them perhaps more by their personality and silent in- 
fluence, as tliey walk and talk and preach witlr them, tlian by their 
i words ? 

The rank and file of the Ja])anese workers need a living message 
borne to them in this waiy. They need the steadying, inspiring, 
helpful influence which bands of foreign consecrated workers whose 
hearts are filled with the love and with the Spirit of Christ can give 
them. 

By all means let us go back to the Cross ! But let us go past the 
Cross, and the rent tomb, and the ascension, to the living Christ, to 
the tongues of fire on Pentecost. Let tis believe in the Holy Ghost!” 
and let us be filled with the Spirit ! 

It has been my liope and prayer for months that this Conference 
would result in a new filling of all our hearts with the presence, and 
power, and love of the Holy Spirit, so that we may go forth hence 
and deliver our message, Christ's message, to this people with so much 
of love, and faith, and earnestness, and pra3^er, that tliare shall be a 
great tin ning unto the Lord in this land. 
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We read tliat the fh*st niiasionaries ^ called, separated, and 
Kscnit forth l)j tlK^ lIoh and afterward guided by Him. It is 

only as we are filled and guided bj the saine Spirit that we sluvll l)e 
faitiifal to the message wlvich is ours to give to this people. 
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GENEKAL HISTOEIC EE VIEW- OF 
MISSIONAEY WOEK IN JAPAN SINCE 1883. :. 
FIRST PAPER. 

(Conditions under wliieli the Missionary Work has been 
carried on since ]S83). 

The Rev. D. 0. Greene, D , D. 

During the seventeen years since the last Mission. try Conference 
in 1883, Japan has witnessed some of the most significant events of 
her dramatic history. While the secular historian wilt not fix iqKui 
ill at year as an epoclial date in Japanese chronology, still it stands 
near two important Goncessions to the nation’s demand for representa- 
tive institutions, namely, the establishment of provincial assemblies in 
187S, and the Imperial Rescript, definitely promising a national con- 
stitution within ten years, which was promulgated October 12th, 1881, 
— concessions which will receive increasing attention from sttulents of 
constitutional government. 

Few foreign ob.servers appreciate the strain to whicli the Govern- - 
merit of Japan was subjected by the efforts of the reacticmlsts wlio 
made tlieir last desperate struggle in the 8atsuma Eebellion, on the 
one iiand, arid those of the ultra-mdicals on the other. A recent 
Japanese writer with abundant opportunities for knowing the opinions 
of the leading state.smen of the time, referring to tlie condition of 
affairs: daring that period of con iiict says : — The opposition, divided 
itself into two factions : reactionists who, profiting by the con.servative 
s|)irit of certain of the people, would establish a military oligarchy, if 
not a feudal system ; radicals, or rather revolutionists, who, pushing 
the democratic principle to an extreme, would transform Japan into a 
|mre parliamentary monarchy, if not into a republic.’’ 

Again the same writer says : — “ Wo believe our readers can easily 
imagine what the political condition of our country would have been 
in case the constitution liad not been promised in 1881, nor promul- 
gated ill 1889. ... If the centralized form of G-overninent had 
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l.-.'feu continued for ten or twenty years after tljo organiaition of tlie 
IJlr ral aucl Progressive parties, who can say that the passionate radi- 
c.ils would not have appealed to violent rneaiis ? . . . inain 

gnratuai of constitutional Government was at that epoch the only 
natural; not to say possible, way of solving the (piestion at issue. 

Those who recall the fierce antagonisms of that period, of wliicli 
1S83 might be looked upon as a representative year, will not regard 
this description as exaggerated. It was a time of intense exciteiiieiit, 
and to all true friends of Japan one of great anxiety. The question 
continually arose in the minds of tlioughtful men: Will the coiu- 
'promise measures and the accompanying promises of the Govern meiit 
ssrvc to e.llay the prevailing (excitement ? 

The p]ac(^ which political questions ocoiipied at tliat time in the 
unnds of the public render it fitting fhat in this account of tbe condi- 
tions under whicli missionary work has been carried OU; the find [dace 
should he given to a brief sketch of the ptditic.s of the j.-eriod wliicli 
this pa’per is ex[)ected to survey. 


Lxteunal Politics. 

I'lv'a. the very beginning of the Jleiji Era, the (luestion of repre- 
enitiitive government has occupied a prominent place in Japanese 
iwlitic--. In the so-called “Charter Oath” taken by His Imperial 
^lajesty when lie ascended the throne iu ISGS, the first article stands 
as follows : — 

A kleliherativo assembly shall be formed and all measures sliaJi 
])(■ dfcidtHl ])y public 0[)iiiion.^" 

Ihnv^ far the thoughte of His Imperial Majesty uud las counsellors 
had definitely cij’stalized at that time, it is impossible to say ; ])nt fol- 

*TI,o writer not Joa- since was invitol to dine witi, certain prominent men in a 
provancai cap.tal. One rf tl,e guests was tl.e warden of a large penilentiarr an.I cari 
ondyen..ngl>i;mrotl,ergnesLslu«lin the troublous days referred to in 1 1, e text been 
ane.ted l..r [.ptieal agnation and detained for a considerable ti.no in a nei<dd,ourm.r 
preieentre under the care of this same warde.i. Of tlrese ex-prisoners, one is a '^onnnent 
mermier of the Na ronal Diet and another is tlie president of a local assemblv Tliero 
^uid hardly ..e a better dlnstration of the efficacy of the i«cifio policy abo^-e refe^S 
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lowing the oveilbrow of the Shogimate a special council compo?iJ? of 
the representatives of the feudal lords was organizerh This coinici! 
came to an end with the breaking-up of the feudal system in 1871. 
Other expedients for ascertaining tlie sentiments of the people Yvuwe 
resorted to^ hut nothing approaching the modern conception of repre- 
seiitative institutions was ventured upon until 1878, when in a cau- 
tions Way provincial assenihlies v:ero established, simply fur delibera- 
tion and counsel. 

These provincial parliamenis rapidly outgrew their constitiitioa 
and took on a distinctly legislative clianicter. At first this growth of 
influence, and even authority, was lookiid u])on. with suspicion by the 
provincial prefects ; hut the great advantage siicured by devolving res- 
ponsibility npon the representatives of the ])i:‘ople led very early to a 
niodus Vivendi which gave the peo'ple a substantial share in, one 
might almost say the control of, the Incal administration. 

Trie Imperial Rescript of 188 i was issued in the light of this ex- 
I'jerirnent, though hefore its fullest and best fruit was known ; still the 
Rescript undoubtedly carried special weight from the fact that it pro- 
mised something not altogether new, but rather the nationalization 
and enrichment of a scheme which in a local and meagre form was 
known and prized. 

Political excitement by no means disappeared, — indeed, If we 
eave out of account the armed conflicts of the preceding decade, it 
may oe questioned whether the excitement was not greater after tlnin 
before : but however this may be, it ceased to assume a threatening 
character, and it became evident that the wise statesmanship of the 
time was equal to the emergeucyg in spite of some harsh measures of 
repression which may perliaps be condoned, thougli they can hardly be 
justified. 

It was natural that the two great clans, Choshu and Satsumaj 
which took the lead at tiie time of the Restoration, should exercise 
great influence upon the Government. So strong was that influence 
and so persistent, in spite of many changes of personnel, that a new 
word was coined to indicate the origin of these successive administra- 
tions. They Tvere described as so many different phases of tire 8at-cliQ 
syndicate which was said to control the Government. Down with 
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dim government ’’ became a party ciy. However, in the main tlie 
€orabi nation worked well and deserves miicli credit for what the nation 
has accoiD[)]ished. Under this arrangeiiieot ministerial positions were 
not at all restricted to these two clans, Imt the power was in their 
hands, one might say almost oontiDUOMsIy, until the present cabinet 
was formed,, largely out of new men, with little or no reference to 
their clan relationship. 

The promised constitution was proiiiiilgated Fehriiary 11th, 1889, 
and the first Diet met for organization in December, 1890. T1 h 3 
Constitution provided for a ministry responsible solely to the Throne 
iuid the notion of the Diet was limited to a relatively narrow sphere, 
the bulk of the Budget being purposely jdaced outside its confrol. 

House of Hepresentativos comprised .800 ineinbers from as many 
election districts into which Ja[»an ])i3>per was divided. Tlie liouse of 
Beers was made up of (1) princes of the Imperial Blood ; (2) princes 
(dukes) and innrquisos sitting by virtue of their rank : (3) rejnesenta- 
tives of the counts, viscounts and baroiis elected by their respective 
orders; (-1-) one rcpn^sentative frojn e:icli of the prefectures, choseji by 
the fifteen highest tax-payers from aruong their own numljcr ; (5) 
eminent men from diiferent walks of life, appointed directly by the 
,KiTi[)(3r«:)r. . ■ 

From the first session (»f the Diet until the war with China in 
1894, tlie struggle for party supremacy lieguu outside was liotly con- 
tinued within the Di(3t, greatly to the eiiibaiTassmeut of the G-oveni- 
menO These parties were not differentiated so much by ludicaliv 
dihereiit policies, as by ('piestioJis of method, or of traditional associa- 
tion, or, it would appear, often sinqily hy jmrely jiensonal attachments. 
.\s regards the ])urpose to secure enlarged for legislation, the over- 
whelming majority of the Lower House was stoutly op];.)ose(l to the 
Uovernmeut and stood firmly togetlier, so far as destructive measures 
w’-ero concerned, — indeed, there seemed no suffici(mt reason why the 
\aiious cliques should not unite into one strong party i but such a con- 
sol i<lation was not consummated, though a temporary union w;is effect- 
ed some years lat(3r. This persistent conflict led to frecpient dissolu- 
tions, hut the authority of the Lower House gained fuller recognition 
and wider scojxg notwithstanding the maaifest purpose of the^succes- 
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sive ministries to keep tlie Diet strictly within the field marked out by 
the constitution. 

The war with China brought all parties into tein])orary liarinony 
in view of tlieir eomiuoa detennination to maintain tlie prestige of 
Japan. The Government received the entlmsiasti(i support of the 
entire people and conducted tlie v/ar to a successful issue, id though, 
owing to tlie interference of certain Powers, Japan was deprived of 
some of the fruits of her victory. To the effects of tliat war upon the 
life of tiie nation reference will be made elsewliere In this essay. It is 
snfficiciit here to note its influence upon the relations of the Govern- 
ment to tlie Diet. 

Tiie experience gained during the \var showed impressively the 
advaiitage to the j^iinistry of a strong following in the Lower House 
•of tiie Diet. Tins led the later ad ministrations to ally themselves 
witli one or auotlier of the political parties. At times it lias soenuxl 
that thes^ alliances \vould speedily ojpen the way lor ])arty govenunent 
in the true souse of the term, — indeed, the late Okuma Aliiiistry was 
hailed by some as a party ministry ; but tlie present trend uf u flairs 
does not seem to be in that direction. Some of the ablest men, im?]! 
who a few years ago were the iiutiring advocates of party government, 
are now urging tlie maintenance of tlie constitutional method of minis- 
tries responsible to the Throne. 

It is interesting to note the syncdironism between this reaction 
against party government and that manifest in recent years in Great 
Britain and even in the United States. The well-known letter of 
Prof. Gold win Smitli to tiie liondon Trntes nearl}’ two years ago, in 
which he gave an affirmative answer to the question, Is Party 
Government Decaying ? was almost immediately reproduced in the 
Kokamin .tSlvimhun. The distrust of parliamentary institutions in the 
United States on the part of certain thoughtful men is also well 
-attested. 

Here in Japan, the new conservatives, if they may be so called, 
are to be fbiiiid often among the young men of education, some of whom 
have gained high scholastic honors abroad. Such men appear to hold 
their views tentatively, with as great a hatred of bureaucracy as their 
radical confreres ; but others would emphasize the power of the 
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Govi^niment at every tiirii;, regaiding fclie Diet as a iiecessarv evil^ tlie 
S(*o]')o of vdiich should be narrowed at every jioiiit. AppHreiitly the 
political association lately formed under the presidency of Marcpiis Ito 
re])resonts the former of these two sections of wliat, for lack of a better 
name, may be termed tlie new conservatives. So far^ however, as tliis 
association lias declared its purposes, it would seem to limit its coji« 
servatisui to the point now under consideration. In other respects it 
bids fair to become the organ of a true liberalism. The qiiestioas 
which this reaction raises possess great interest to the student of public 
affairs^ but time forbids an attempt to answerer even to state them 
here. 

This synchronism to which attention is called is not a mere coin- 
cidence. — \vhat some wmuld style a Nipponism^ — wdiicli lias just hap- 
pened to manifest itself at this particular time. IsTeitlier is it on the 
other hand a mere imitation. It is rather a new and striking illus- 
tration of the close iivtelleetnal bond which binds Japan to the West. 
It is the natural reproduction in Japan of a habit of thouglit now cur- 
rent lltronghout the civilised world/ and it is eiiiTent here because 
Japan is now a part of the civilised world. 

In this connection it is proper to note, as an index of the careful 
attention paid to the question of political refcrnp the provision for 
minority representation enacted by the present Diet. It is understood 
to be chiefly due to the efforts of Mr. Hayashida, the Secretary ofdhe 
Lower House. This scheme greatly enlarged the election districts and 
provided titat tliree or more representatives to the respective provincial 
aiul municipal assemblies should l)e chosen from each district, but at 
the same time allowed each voter to east his ballot for a single caiKli- 
datc otdy. The first elections under this law were held in August and 
Scpt(‘mber of last year. The result is reported to have been even more 
satisfactory llain liad been expected. Tlie effect was to give the minor- 
ity a reiireseiitatiou in each local assembly in very close accord VvUth 
its strength in its respective province or municipality. An interesting 
exception to the e(|uitable working of the system is, however, reported 
from one of the northern provinces, where it is said that a candidate 
of unusual popularity lost his election simply because liis followers, 
fearing that this popularity would attra<^t to him an undue proportion. 
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of the votes, east their ballots for the other candidiites of their party. 
The (liffieiilty whieh this incident illustrates can, it is believed, !>{> 
guarded against, xit all events it is not tlioiight by the supporters of 
the sdicnic to eonstitiUe a serious objection. A. provision of this law, 
by lowering tlic property qua! ifi cation, increased the total nninlier of 
voters at tlie local elections from about 450,000 to 2,100,000. The 
naiiunal elections are now to be cojiclucted upon a similar plan. 
the Government and the Lower House sought to i^laee the suffrage 
upon the same basis as in tlie case of the local elections, but (lie atti- 
tude of the House of i.^eers rendered a Ciompromise neeo'ssary. As a. 
result, the number of persons entitled to vote in the national elections 
became, it is oflicially estimated, about one inillion. 

Another provision of the new election law is intended to enlarge- 
tlie representation of the commercial ami industrial classes. Another 
removes tin.-) property qualification, for membership in the Lower House.. 
These two clauses working together will, it is believed, change con- 
siderably the complexion of the House, and by bringing in a larger 
proportion of samurai raise somewhat the standard of education and 
general intelligence. 

It is interesting to note in this co-nnection that in the ipresent 
House of Representatives there were recently 224 hewiin and only 
76 sJikohu. Tliese figures indicate the great infiiience upon public.' 
affairs now accorded the common peopde. They possess a very large 
proportion of the taxable piroperty. Hence in an assembly, member- 
ship in which depends on a property qualification, their reiu'esentatives 
are naturally in the ascendant. As a result of the public schools and. 
the democratic features of tlie national constitution, the distinction, 
between the slvhohu and lieimin is slowly but surely passing away. 

Legal Reform. 

Very early in the Meiji Era, the work of legal reform was serious- 
ly taken in hand, with the aid of thoroughly competent foreign: 
advisers, the value of whose services is gratefully remembered. Let 
any one read, for example, Mi tford^s Tales of Old Japan, or one of 
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Enclio’s uovels, in imagination reconst, met the society which they 
represent, and then contrast it with that which exists to-day. The 
coiiipari.son cannot fiiil to make a deei> ii»[:)rc,s.siot). The ]-,rogre's.« 
which it reveals has never been seen elsewhere witliiii the siuiie sIiMit 
■spiicc of time in all tlie world’s history, and the [)rogre,s.s is on the 
wIk.iIc fairly represented by the codes. 

Even as early as 1884 the jurists and penologi.sts of Europe jind 
-America had in their hands the first edition of the criminal codes, 
>Snch men as Wines of the United States, Berner of Berlin, Jlayer 
iind Stein of 'Vienna, Labhe of Paris and others thought them wurthy 
■of high Commendation. Van Hamel of Amsterdam wrote; — 

‘‘ A penal code far from all reuiinhceuce of a backward iige and 
onide law, inspired by a libenil spirit, revealing a scientific sens(‘, 
■compoped witli a legdslative art worthy of prai.se; a Code of Crimintd 
Procedure, wliich di^es not deiserve it is true to figure in the first rank 
and does not open any new horizons, but uevertliele,«s sanctions, in 
general, the grand principles of modern procedure, the irrewxvibh! 
coiu|Ucsts of civilization and jastice; such are the iitvci.ras gifts the 
■Japanese Goveriniient has just made to its peoj)le.” 

The Civil and allied codes puhlislied more recently have been 
born^of the same spirit. Their humane jirovisious have not in all 
aises lieen dfetive, partly no doubt owing to the large allowance made 
in tin! codes themselves fur traditional usage and local custom^, an 
allowance in general suitable and perhaps ncce,ssary, but which it 
v'ould appeal has been at times the occasion of serious injustice This 
injustice must not be minimized, but emphasise it a,s we mav, the 
admim.stration of these various codes has re.sulted in a benefit .--o u-rent 
that It would be difficult to overstate it. Both in the State and iu 
the family, the Individual has his rights defined and protection assur- 

Wn Hamel in the passage cited above refei-s to the, so privile.r.-s 
■«s the precious gifts of the Japanese Government to its people ” and 
be IS jastrfie.1 in so doing. It would not be right to infer, hoUver, 

• le peo])e lave had no share in the formation of the eeneral 
Idem of law winch the codes emliody. They are truly the fruit <,F 
* reeUy 3/ail, April wth, 1884, p. 368. 
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M seutimeiit widespread in the nation and wliidi is in important par- 
ticulars even in advance of the written law. 

The press and the public school have fostered and disseniinated 
this modern humanitarian sentiment — this respect for man as man — 
tbroughout the com inanity to an extent not generally appreciated^, 
and there is no reason to apprehend a reaction in this regard. There 
are, it is true, some points of importance which await revision. In 
criminal procedure, the liberty of the accused is unnecessarily restrict- 
ed ; the private examination of criminal defendants without the 
privilege of counsel, abandoned by Germany and France, is still in 
vogue; the discretion of the judges in the matter of bail and in the 
treatment of evidence would seem to be excessive, or at least unwisely 
ex<- reined, to the extent of seriously weakening the defence, and it is 
to 1)6 leared also, of lessening unliappily the respect of the ]>eo])Ie lor 
the judiciary. Im])risonment figures far too largely also as a piinisli- 
merit for sligiit offences. 

These codes and the administration of justice founded upon them 
mu>t, of course, be judged from the standpoint of the law and practice 
of Continental Europe, and it is claimed that the revision of the crim- 
inal laws now in progress will bring them up to the high standard of 
jFrance and Germany. Even the revised code, however, will ]iresent 
many points of contrast with the English and American systems,^ and 
it is difficult for one accustomed to the latter to speak fairly of the 
former ; but it must not he forgotten tluit some of the most learned 
jurists of the world take sides against the English system and that, 
too, U[)on humanitarian grounds. However this may be, the Japanese 
codes, view'cd as a whole, are the emhodiinent of a noble conception of 
the relations of the individual to society and to the State. 

InterNxVtional Kelations. 

When the period under review began, the question of treaty re- 
vision was receiving the eager attention of all thinking Japanese. The 
burdens imposed by extra-territoriality were serious at tlie outset and 
became heavier as the foreign settlenlents increased in size and the re- 
lations of Japan with the foreign Powers became more complicated. 
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Even at the boginiiing, Mr. Townsend ,Harri\s pera the (lifSciil ties 
wliich were impending. He wrote in 1858, The provision giving the 
right of' extra- territoriality to all Americans in Japan was against my 
conscience.^^ Again he wrote; “ I fear I shall not live to see it abro- 
gated That the provisions of the old treaties were necessary at tlie 
time will be conceded by most candid students, both Japanese and 
foreign. That they were attended by some incidental benefits of great 
value is quite plain. Still; that they shonld have been continued in 
force so long witliout amendment was certainly not creditable to the 
Western Powers. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the different attempts at revi- 
sion made pnior to 189d. The successive disappointments, place the 
res[)onsil)i]ity where we may, produced a most unfortunate impression 
u})on the nation and served to intensify the morbid nationalism wliicli 
formed so iinhapjiy a feature of the history of the past decade. 

The struggle fur revision practically ended with the signing of the 
British treaty in London, July 16, 1894. Eatifications were exchanged 
in Tokyo, August 25, of the same year. Treaties with the other 
. Iknver.s followed ill due course. All agreed in providing for tire as- 
sumption, on the part of the Japanese Government; of direct aiitliority 
. o\'er redden t foreigners. These treaties, excepting those with France 
a nrf Austro- Mungary, came into operation on July 17th, 1899, those 
with the two I\)wers nientionecl becoming eftecd^^ the 4tli of 
August, For many years previous, the sentiment of the missionarv 
community liad been decidedly favorable to the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, and the missionaries accepted the new conditions with 
gieat cordiality. It was inevitable that the change should bring with 
it some inconveniences arising from nnfamiliarity with the Japanese 
methods of governmental administration, but the\rmsition has^aken 
place witliotit serious friction in any quarter, while experience certain- 
ly goes to show that the new order is much more favorable to Imaltli- 
fnl prop-ess in every department of missionary work than the old. 

^ ^ It regarcl be also had to the broader interests of the wliole body 
of foropn residents, m spite of certain important questions now under 
discussion, a liardly less favorable report must be made. While there 

Toli^o Times, July 21st, 1872. 
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are certain features of the Japanese law which Anglo-Saxons, at least, 
might wish different, and some which they view with deep regret, the 
system as a whole promises to work well and to he in harmony with 
tlie interests of all law-abiding residents. 

The war with China, wliich was formally notified to the foreign 
Powers August, 25, 1894, and which terniinated with the treaty of 
peace signed at Shimonoseki, April 20th, 1895, exerted, a.s has been 
described, a powerful influence upon domestic politics. Its importance 
in the history of international affairs was not less marked. 

Speaking in general terms, the war may he said to have grown 
out of the constant interference of China in Korea, which produced a 
condition of unrest, not only in Korea itself, but also in Japan. 
Efforts to secure a definite understanding with the Chinese Govern- 
inoiit failed, and it ])ecame evident that China had resolved, so far 
from receding, to strengthen her position by the use of an armed force. 
The result \vas a war in 'which Japan exhibited unexpected military 
and naval strength, coupled with great skill in organization. The 
war came too late to exert an influence upon the movement for treaty 
revision ; but, nevertheless, it secured for Japan a new place in the 
family of nations. The instructions issued to the commanders in the 
field embodied an enlightened philanthropy which v/as in the main 
manifeat in the conduct of officers and men. The few lapses which 
occurred were in the face of unusual provocation. They were far less 
aggravated than some which have lately disgraced the Christian name 
in Korth China. 

There can he no qucKstion that it is not only the purpose of the 
Government, hut the will of the nation, that the military and naval 
forces shall he kept in strict discipline and restrained from all offences 
against non-combatants. Tiie degree of success her commanders have 
met with in this regard has contributed not a little to tlie respect 
which Kew Japan lias won from foreign observers. 

The fact that the combined action of certain European Powers 
deprived her of what her people regarded as the natural fruit of her 
victory has affected unhappily the life of the people; for it has caused 
an undue concentration of thought upon the question of national de- 
fence and has led to an enlargement of arinaraents out of proportion to 
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tlie wealth of the nation. The conviction is very strong, howcvcj-^ in 
all quarters, that encroachments upon the riglits of Japan can only be 
prevented by a vigorous preparation for armed resistance. 

■ The Gkowth OF THE Nation, 

As one of the results of the War with China, the island of 
Formosa and the Pescadores group, with a population estimated at 
about 3,000,000, came into the possession of Japan. This new terri- 
tory is held as a colony with the view to its ultimate absorption as an 
intiqgral part of the Empire. There have been many difficulties in tlie 
way of the administration of the colonial government, some of the 
iao.st serious hemg due to the lack of homogeneity in the population. 
It cannot be said that they have been overcome. Progress has been 
slow, and o])inions differ as to the degree of success obtained ; hut 
Japanese observers in general claim that substantial results have been 
gained and .siieak confidently of the future. This confidence is shared 
by some at least of the resident foreigners, and would seem to he jiisti- 
■ftecl ' ' 

The Hokkaido, the Jesso of the earlj' Dutch geograpliers and the 
Yezo of later times, while no new acquisition, has not even yet been 
accorded the full rights and privileges enjoyed by the Empire at large. 
It doffl not, for example, have representatives, in the Diet, aud lokl 
telt-governmeut has been but partially introduced. Still, arrange- 
ments have been made by which six representatives will he sent to tlie 
next Diet. The population is yet sjiarse, hut it is growing— in certain 
portions very rapidly. With the better means of comnnmicatiou to 
he afforded by the gradually growing railway system, and the harbonr 
improvements now in progress, immigration will surely increase. The 
natural resources of the island, both as regards agriculture and mininsr, 
■suggest a future of unusual material prosperity ; and the residents, in 
spite rf the intense cold of the winters and the many hardships of a 
quasi colonial life, seem contented and hopeful. 

The population of Japan proper, that is, excluding Formosa and 
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the Pescadores, has grown from 37,451,764 in 1884 to 43^760,815 in 
1898.^' 

Comparative statistics showing the distribution of the population 
for the year 1884 are not at hand, but it will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose to take those of 1886 and compare them with the latest available^ 
namely those of December, 1898, 

In the eleven years, the total population of Japan proper in- 
creased from 38,151,217 to 43,760,815, that is to say, fourteen and 
seven-tenths per cent. The population of the cities and towns 
chOy son) of more than 10,000 iuhabitaiits increased daring the same 
interval from 4,506,060 to 8,066,503, that is, slightly over seventy nine 
per cent., more than five times the growth of the Empire at large. 

It will, of course, be understood that certain allowances must be 
niade in quoting these figures. In the first place, there was un- 
doubtedly in 1886 a considerable number of towns whose population 
was verging on 10,000. The addition of a few score to the population 
of such towns would materially affect the percentage. Again, these 
divisions are governmental rather than sociological, and sometimes 
include no little rural population. For example, one mura f in the 
list has a population of 25,000. Several other 7nura have over 20,000. 
The presumption is very strong that in these cases the population is 
altogether rural. Still again, recent political reorganizations have 
brouglit, not infrecpiently, outlying villages under the government of 
cities, so that their populations have gone to swell the number of so- 
called city residents. 

Still, making due allowance for all these necessary defects in our 


* The Japanese census is taken on the 31st of December of each year. Certain por- 
tions of the returns generally appear in the Government Gazdte in the following 
autumn ; hut the fully tabulated report is not published until two years after each census. 
That report is called the Tokei Ncnkwan. The Statistics of this paper are taken from 
the Tokd Nenhaui published in December, 1900, which gives the census of 1898. 

t A mw'a is- a rural political division corresponding to the country towns of New 
England, though the term is usually translated village. The mum (Chinese, son) under 
the current classification often comprise many hamlets and even villages. If we restrict 
our comparison to the cities and towns which had in 1888,10,000 inhabitants, we find 
the increase in the decade ending with 1898 was approximately forty-seven and a half 
per cent. 
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Osaka 
Yokohama 
Hakodate 


calculations, we may safely conclude that the city population has 
itK'jreased nearly, perhaps fully, three times as rapidly as that of the 
nation as a whole. The percentage of increase of some of the imi^ort- 
ant cities for these eleven years was as follows : — 

. . 85.5 Nagoya ... . 57.5 

• • h*2.9 Kobe . . : . , . 86. 

‘ • 48. Tokyo Ojo 

^ From these comparisons it will be seen that many of tlio pnmliijus 
which are now perplexing the sociologists of the 'West will soon force 
themselves upon the attention of their Japanese colleagues. 

The national revenue has risen rapicll\-, especiany since 1S:)I, 
when that derived from taxation stood at yen 103,231,000. That 
for the fiscal year ending in April 1900 was yen 2.3f),71.1,000 f 

The Army on a peace footing in 1S91 was 41,379. It was in 
1898 reported to be 97,379. 

The navy in 1891 consisted of 30 vessels aggregating 42,284 ton.s 
with a force of 9,563 officers and men. In 1898 there were 52 vessels 
aggregating 162,181 tons, with 24,779 officers and men. The toiina«-e 
now actually at the disposal of the Government is stated hv competent 

authom, te ab». 200,000; white ,1„, „r 

Moitelj pronded for, will bring the total to not far from 250,000. 


The NATioNa\L Wealth. 

In desonbing tb. growth ot Japan, the increase in the national 
itvenue has alrrady been referred to. It is fitting that th. national 

w^lth np« .htch that rerenne is based shonld ato necoi.e oar atten- 
IS essential to a comprehensive view of the conditions imj7 

*The growth of the nrh-rn population is unfairly represented by the stoiinii f ,i 
oines mentioned. J&peoially in Osaka, and Yokohama it 1,1 f, , 

houndanes of the re.2peotive municipalities. In the el of Tol- 

.oeiologicully speakbl Lillllof tl 
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wliicli the missionary work has been carried on, that the degree of 
material prosperity which the nation has enjoyed should be indicated. 
It will be sufficient for our purpose to cite certain illustrative 
statistics relating to different departments of life. 

In an old country like Japan one might not expect to see striking 
progress in agriculturej but the figures subjoined show a considerable 
increase in the area under cultivation^ as well as in production. In 
the Hokkaido alone in the single year 1897, the area under cultivation 
increased more than 100,000 acres. (See Acting Consul Chalmers 
Trade Report for 1899.) ' 

During the twelve years from 1885 to 1897 the land classed as 
ta (usually called rice land, but not all devoted to the cultivation of 
rice) increased to the extent of 95,268 cJio] other tillage land, 399,138 
cto ; amounting to 494,406* clio in all. A cho is equal to about two 
and one half acres, so that the total increase was, roughly speaking, 
1,230,000 aci’es, a trifle less than eleven per cent. 

Land actually under cultivation as rice land increased during the 
same interval by 276,858 cho and that devoted to mugi^ that is, 
wheat, barley and rye, 215,480 c7^o, or eight and three-fourths, and 
fourteen percent, respectively. In comparing the production, there 
is more difficulty because of the irregularity due to meteorological con- 
ditions ; but if we take the average of the five years 1884-8 and com- 
pare it with the average of the years 1894-8, the result will be fairly 
trustworthy. Such a comparison shows a gain in the production of 
rice of twelve and a half per cent, and of about twenty-eight per 
cent in that of wheat, barley, etc. 

In the case of silk, statistics covering the same period are not at 
hand, hnt during the years 1888-97 the increase in the area planted 
with mulberry trees amounted to forty per cent., while the produc- 
tion of raw silk increased by sixty-two and a half per cent. 

In 1884 the number of manufacturing companies recorded was 
f)79 with an aggregate capital of yen 5,048,299. In 1898 there were 
2,164 companies with an aggregate of 7jen 122,066,653. In the same 
interval the number of commercial companies increased from 654 with 
a capital of yen 8,987,560, to 4,178 with a capital of yen 300,039,664. 
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Transportation companies increased from 204, with a capital of yen 
6^891,534 to 536 with a cjipital of yen 197/233,421. 

The Sinn total of the foreign trade for 1884 was yen 66,141^044. 
In 1899 it had become yen - 472,828,751. 

None of these fignres are indicative of greater benefit to Japan 
than those bearing upon transportation. Thev suggest how much 
has been done to bring the different provinces together and all into 
close relations with the centres of the national life. It is, neverthe- 
less, still true that the excessive cost of transportation is a burden, 
which weighs heavily, especially upon the interior provinces. 

Aside from these statistics indicative of busitessaactivity, it is 
w(ji-thy of note that the introduction of banks, which are now found hi 
all tlie larger towns, and sometimes also even in the villages, insur- 
ance companies, public warehouses, etc., has tended to lower the rate 
of interest and to lessen the speculative element in ordinary commerce., 
and in this way has been of great service to the middle classes. 

The increase in the volume of trade is of no little importance as 
sliowing the greater effectiveness of labor. Methods have been 
iia[»roved ; the workman multiplies himself to no small extent hv 
the use of labor-saving machinery, often of a humble sort no doubt, 
but still labor-saving. 

The change in this resiiect has been much greater than is gener- 
ally supposed. Perhaps no better illustration can he given than that 
ot pe ordinaiy hkefemith .shops. They are humble enough, and 
dieir owners are still content with methods which seem awkward and 
ineffective ; hut if their outfit be compared with that which shops of 
the same relative grade would have had thirty years ago, it will be 
found that there has been added an imported anvil, 1 vice, one or 
more screw cutting tools, and quite likely an improved drill, represent- 
ing altogether, probably, a capital several times the entire equipment 
o their forerunners. The aggregate of such investments on the iiart 
ot the artisan classes must be very large. 

But allowing for aU this, there is, none the less, reason to belief, 
that the average worlnnan has become more forceful and performs 

* In 1S98 the total was yen, 522, 707,131, but this was due largelv to Governn.ont 
imiwrtatiom for national defenfie. to uovuim.ont 
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li is tasks with more energy than his fathers. In other words he has 
gained in some way a new moral impulse. What in the writcr^s 
judgment the source of that impulse is will he indicated later. At 
the same time the industrial activity thus illustrated has naturally 
lessened considerably the attention which might otherwise have been 
turned to religion. 

Education. 

As the progress in education will be discussed in another paper, 
minuteness of d(^ail will not be necessary here ; still its importance 
and the close relation it sustains to the missionary work demand a 
place for it in this survey. 

Owing to changes in the statistical arrangements and in the 
educational system, the year 1889 is taken as the starting point ot our 
comparisons. In the case of the so-called higher schools,’^ which 
may be said to carry their stuch'iits, perhaps; somewhat father than the 
close of the Sophomore year in the American college, the starting 
point is the year of their organization. Before that time, their place 
was partially filled by schools of another name, hut only partially, so 
that a comparison with them would be misleadiug. Similar consider- 
ations lead to the insertion of the 1897 instead of 1898 in the case of 
special schools. As the purpose is merely to illustrate the progress 
made, rather than to give an exhaustive statement of either the present 
or the past condition of the educational system of Japan, this lack of 
uniformity will not prove a serious defect. 

The number of students increased as follows : — 

Institutions. Instructors. Students. 


Imperial Universities, . , 

f 1889 

1 

229 

839 

1 1898 

2 

266 

2,913 

Higher Schools 

f 1890 

5 

320 

4,356 


1 1898 

5 

337 

5,090 

Middle Schools 

f 1889 

55 

1,123 

12,352 


1898 

168 

2,569 

61,381 

Special Schools 

f 1889 

84 

1,439 

16,518 

"■ ( 1897 

272 

2,589 

36,614 
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I’riaiaiT Hchools , 
Girls’ ricliook .... 


f 1889 

26,102 . 

65,66.5 

3,031,933 

( 1898 

26,824 

83,564 

4,062,418 

r 1889 

25 

278 

3,274 

[ 1898 

33 

389 

■ 8,166 


The increa.sed attendance at the universitie.s and middle schools 
is very marked, and it is said that the supply of such schools is not vet 
equal to the demand. The attendance at the colleges has not 
greatly changed, because the limit of accommodation has been readied. 
The attendance at the primary schools is still less than it .should he, 
hut the law paased at the last session of the Diet abolishing tin? fees 
hitherto paid by the pupils of the common schools #il!, it is bi'lhiVi'd, 
prove a great boon to poorer families and will tend not only to lu-iug 
more children into the schools, hut also to keep them longer. Unfortii- 
uatcly a large numher of children have been in the past withdrawn 
so early that their schooling has been of .small benefit. 

The reform in the method of writing the language wliich is 
rt'ceiviug much attention in these daj-.s, if it can be made effective, 
will simplify the task of the children very greatly. Two metliod.s 
have been propo.sed ; one aims merely at reducing the number of 
Chinese characters to be used in ordinary literature to perhap.s 1,200 • 
tlio other seeks to abolish the ideograjihs altogether and to sulistitiitJ 
theEoman alphabet for the, native syllabary. The De|)artment of 
Education is interested in both methods. The difficulties in tlie way 
of transliteration are very grave,, but sooner or later Japan mast come 
to a phonetic system of writing, and the Eoman letter po.«sesse ;3 very 
great advantages over the native syllabary. 

There nas been, certainly of late years under the influence of an 
over- wrought nationalism, a -disposition to bring all primary and 
midille schools, both public and private, into one inelastic system, viith 

a rigidly prescribed curriculum. It is true the plans of the advocates 

of this system did not in terms include a prohibition of schools outside 
the system, hut the privileges denied them, namely, postponement of 
rniitarj seivice and affiliation with the higher CTOvernment institu- 
tions, weie so important, that it became a serious question whether 
thej sec™ rtutote. TM» 
rnvate Dchooy Eegulations of August, 1899. 
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Many of the ChristiaTi schools had joined the so-called national 
system and bad consequently adopted the prescribed ciirricnla. In the 
new iTgulations there was a clause forbidding religious instruction in 
any schools following the cnrriciila prescribed by law. As a con- 
sequence, most of the Christian schools gaye up their licenses and the 
attendant privileges. 

It was strenuously denied that this clause indicated any anti- 
Christian purpose, and some undoubted Christians have sustained the 
policy of the Government. The discussion vrhich preceded the pro- 
mulgation of the regulations, when they were before the Higli Educa- 
tional Councdl, however, certainly showed on the part of ct-rtain advo- 
cates of the measure a decidedly hostile attitude to Christianity ; hut 
the administration has been less stringent than was feared audit is 
believed that the more serious disabilities will soon be removed. The 
privilege of postponing military service is already granted, irrespec- 
tive of the religious features of the schools concerned. 

In olden times the sJmoJm (gentry) of Japan, together with the 
priests possessed, one might say, a monopoly of learning ; hut since 
the inauguration of the public school system, the common people have 
been gradually advancing their claims to a share in that good gift. 
Through the kindness of an officer of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, we are able to present the following statistics showing the 
number of hicazolm (nobles), sliizolm^ and lieimin (oommon people) in 
the respective departments of the University. A certain allowance 
must he made for slvholm who have for various reasons become heiminy 
hut this allowance would not probably affect the proportion very 
greatly. The figures represent the University proper and exclude the 
special students, and those connected with the University Hall which 
in some degree takes the place of the graduate schools of American 


universities. 

College of Law : — 

Kw’azoku . . . . . ... . . 28 

Shizoku . . , . . 426 

Heimin . . .. . , . . , . . . 420 

College of Medicim^ ; - 

Shizoku '. . . 155 

Heimin 332 
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College of Engineering : — 

Shizoku 

211 

Heimin 

ITS 

College of Literature 

Kwazokn ...... 

1 

Shizoku 

.... IS4 

Heimin ....... 

..... 152 

College of Science : — 

Shizoku. . . ... 

O 

fjfj 

Heimin 

. . . . ’29 

College of Agriculture : — 

Shizoku ....... 

.... ->7 

P^eimin 

.... :]0 

Total 

. . . 2.20/1 


Ihis sketcli of educational progress would ke iiicoin[)lete without 
a reference to the nuniLer of Japanese students who have studied 
abroad. 'Vv hat this number is, it is impossible to say, for tliere are jio 
available statistics, but it must be very large and includes represen tfitives 
of many departments of life. Among them a remarkable proportion 
have received recognition as advanced scholars in their special branches, 
ihe}' foira an important link in the chain which binds Japan to flie 
countries of the West. Their presence in their native laud mmst in 
the longimu tend toward harmony in thought and life between Jaiam 
and her sister nations. 


TiJK PliESS. 

After the school system and the supplemeutarv schools, iierha]--' 
the most important secular agency at work in Japan is the Pre- 
ihe printed page is already ubiquitous. The following comparison 
will indicate the progress during the period under survey. 

. 3884. 1898. 

Books (titles) published .... 9,803 

Ifewspapers and Magazines, 
aggregate Circulation . . G1,IG2,6.H 

* In 1897 the corresponding figures were 2.3,578. 


‘- 20,814 

464,458,141 
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As a result of the public school and the press many even among 
the lowly have come to take an interest in world-politics. Some 
years ago the writer overheard two chair coolies on Mt. Hiei discussing 
the questions at issue in an American presidential campaign. A little 
attention to the subject will disclose a very reinarkalile widening out 
of the thoughts of many who seem at first sight, to be living in the 
same \vorld with their fathers. 

Eleemos.ynary Work. 

An account of tlie extraordinaiw eleemosynary movement of the 
|Hn*iod might naturally find a place here. That movement, is so im- 
|)ortaut and its discussion would almost inevitably involve so much of 
detail, that it lias very properly been made the subject of a separate 
pa.per. Nevertheless, its close relation to the spread of Christianity, 
niicl the fact that it serves as a noteworthy exponent of the new con- 
ception of the relation of the individual to society, wdiich plays so 
large a part in the life of new Jaqiaii, both render a passing reference 
imperative. 

It is impossible to say what degree of interest in the various 
forms of charity might have arisen, had organized Christianity never 
appeared in Ja})an, hut attention may well be called to the extent to 
wliich the starting point of charitable effort has been found in the 
Christian community, as well as to the further fact that the leadership 
in such matters has been largely committed to Christian men. With no 
clis[)Osition to minimize the immense good accomplished by the Eed 
Cross Society and tlie many Buddhist cliaritable organizations, it is 
impossible not to see in the large volume of work controlled by the 
Christian community, comprising about one-half of one per cent, of 
the total po])ulation, the evidence of a special sense of social responsi- 
bility.' ■ 

The Ethical Situation. 

It was inevitable that the social and political agitation through 
which Japan has passed should leave a profound impress upon the 
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ethical sentiment of tKe nation. The other clay as the writer was 
riding In- one of the Government schools which prepare students for 
tlie 31ilitary Academy, his jinrikislia coolie remarked, I havm two 
nephews in that school.” The youths in question were the sons of a 
small farmer in a neighhouring prefecture. Under the old regime, 
nxm of that class would have been practically serfs. In some proUnces 
they belonged to the land and lived lives determined for them by a 
rigid custom which included tlie crops they .should raise, tlie clotlies 
they should wear, and an abject suhservience to their social sujioi-im-s. 
Kow tlie pathway is open not merely to military commissions, but to 
the highe.st offices of State. Sneh a radical change in social relations 
induced a new atmo.sphere, which has permeated everv corner of i he 
land. " 

1 he f|ue.stinii at once arises. Iia.s this changed atmosphere been 
favorable or otherwise to the character of the people Many ohser- 
vi'iv hotli^ Japanese and foreign think it has not. They claim that tlfe 
inoraK' of the people have deteriorated, some would say, to an alarming 
c'.vtcii t.^ It IS asserted that the criminal population has increased, and 
espo(;mily that flie number of youthful delinquents has become dispro- 
])orti<mateIy large; that dissipation in various forms is rife in many 
schools : that politicians are corrupt, etc, One in cIo.se contact with 
thepeuplc hears such jeremiads almost daily. Still there is room to 
question uhether the facts adduced warrant the wide inference drawn 

! ■ f ® population, it is bv no- 

^ cans c.ei am that this means an actual increase of offences m.'ainst'life 

•iTnor^’^qq ' “ever before so secure 

■’ brought within the jurisdiction of the 

comtsmany aefs which in other days, if the v met disapprobation at 
al , never came within tlie cognisance of the Government, is to ‘the 
schools, the means of comparison hardly exist and the elw.- + ^ 
-adefinife, .fe. ^ 

make them a satisfactory basis for a wide generalization • still t 1 • 

err 
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ruption^ tliere is doubtless far too macli/biit a somewhat close attention 
tcVtlie [)olitica] history of the past thirty years appears to show that the 
charges are greatly exaggerated. The most that can be said is that 
the new freedom, the new educational arrangements, and the hew poli- 
tical system have been attended with certain serious evils. 

On the otlier hand, it is clear that the national conscience is alive 
and that its criticisms extend into a broad territory which in fornipr 
times was for tlie most f)art outside its view. Take for example the 
present attitude of public sentiment toward the lowly and despised, the 
coolie, the eta, and, recently, the prostitute. It is not merely that the 
law is interpreted in tlieir favour, but that public sentiment is excited 
and stimulates the administration of the law. Take also tlio new 
sense of duty toward the afflicted and suffering embodied in the 
eleemosynary efforts already referred to. Even as regards the evils 
mentioned and whose existence must be admitted, it may well he 
doubted whetlier in any previous age, the condemnation by tlie public 
was ever so severe or so persistent. 

A certain school of writers has demanded a special ethical system 
for Japan, based on the principle of loyalty : but there have not been 
wanting other forceful writers who have shown that a national system 
of ethics in these modern times is as unthinkable as a national system 
of rnatliematics or chemistry. There is not sx^ace to treat this subject 
fully, but as an illustration of the enlarged scope of ethical thought 
among leaders of public opinion, it is worth while to note two remark- 
able addresses delivered in the early summer of 1895, one by Professor 
lyenaga, then of the Keio Gijiku, Mr. Fuknzawa’s famous University, 
and later of the Higher Commercial School of Tokyo, and the other by 
Marquis Saionji, at that time Minister of Education. Professor lye - 
uaga maintained that deeds like the attempted assassination of Li 
Hiing-Ohang could not be treated as mere sporadic cases of crime, but 
that they were the legimate result of the defects of the Confucian 
system and jwoved its incompatibility with the facts of modern life- 
The Marquis Saionji in similar terms condemned the deficiencies of 
the old system and indicated that his administration would fiivour a 
broader and more cosmopolitan view of social obligations. 

The writer hesitates to discuss the vexed question of commercial 
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morality, Lut he ventures none the less to express his conviction that 
the development of large business interests is having a most valuable 
educiitive influence upon the mercantile clas^■e.-i and has already in- 
duced a more healthy public sentiment regarding commercial ques- 
tions. 

Japan, like her sister nations, clearly has her own pectiliar ethical 
})roblems — some of them of much gravity ; but at the same time her 
statesmen and moralists have every reason to he gratified by tlie 
promptness with which the people liave recognised the responsibilities 
of the new regime and to believe that their problems can and will be 
solved. Taking the ethical situation tis a wliole, the outlook is full of 
encouragement. 


The Beligious Sitltat 


TION. 


The most marked feature of tl;e period under survey has been 
the rationalistic movement of the jiast twelve years. From the hegiii- 
iiing ofdie period the mtioimliziug spirit lias been nl>road in Japan. 
In tlie first years, the deism of the eighteenth century attracted mucli 
attention. The old arguments of Tom Paine were revamped and used 
by the Buddh ists as weapons against Cliristianity. That form of attack 
was not successful. While the onset was most severe the church seem- 
ed to grow most rapidly.. 

^ A few years later the new liberalism entered Japan. It sureacl 
mpully and widelj’ and wrought sad havoc with the faith of .^•om'e wlio 
had been looked upon as leadera of the young cluirch. Some Inva 
been disposed to place the responsibility with the representatives of ihe 
bheral tlieology in the missionary body. Possibly their presence mav 
have accentuated the movement, hut this is by m; means certain ft 
W aheady gamed headway before they came and it certainly went 
fartliei than most, perhaps than any, of them wished or expected 
Among them were found some of the strongest advocate.^ of sj^iritnal 
» ,g»n, who Mio„d io aad proclaimed a Qod of 
belief m whom was the crying need of Japan. ’ 

The more reasonable view is that this wave of rationalism is simulv 
. he manifestation m Japan under special conditions of a force which 
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has been felt throiighoiit the civilized world. It is associated with 
the same agnostic philosophy and appears to be closely connected witli 
the same evoliuionary theories of the universe. The doctrine of ei’^olu- 
tioii is not necessarily incompatible with a clear and definite Christian: 
faith. There is every reason to believe that the faith of the Oliiirch 
will in due time become as fully adjusted to the doctrine as it. is to 
the Copeniican tlseory of the universeT which once was so serious a 
stumbling block ; but for the time being it has been a source of per- 
plexity and doubt to many souls even in the oldest Christian lands. 
What wonder then that in the Church of Japan, so yoimg inex- 
perience,, it should liave chilled enthusiasm and checked the faith of 
many ? 

It was but a natural result that preaching should become dis- 
proportionately apologetic and ethical, that there should be too little 
nouri.slunent for the faith that worketh by love. The cl lurches in 
every quarter liave .suffered, — some more than others no doubt, but all 
have had their life in some degree impaired. Signs Eire not wanting, 
however, of a revival of faith. 

It would appear that not Christianity alone has felt the force of 
the incoming tide of rationalism. As regards Shintoism, the effect is 
seen in the denial that its ceremonies embody tlie idea of worship. 
They are, it is said, simply forms by which reverence for one’s 
ancestors is expressed and which may properly be observed by any one,, 
wliatever ids religious faith may be. 

Among the Buddhists the result would appear to be more similar 
to that among the Christians. There is more stress laid on the 
ethical element in religion, at least this is the impressioi made 
upon the writer. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that as in other lands so in 
Japan, the growth of a rationalistic liabit of thought among the more 
intellectual classes has been attended by a marked reaction in other 
quarters. The vagaries of Christian Science and other forms of 
superstition in America find their parallel in the Tenrikyo and the 
llemmonkyo * of Japan. 

^ Tenrikyo, or the Teaching of the Heavenly Principles, is a reactionary sect ot 
Bhintoism originating with an old peasant woman of Yamato. Its chief doctrine is. 
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Biidclhisni lias felt in a marked degree the influence of Chris- 
tianitj, at least in its methods of work and in the life which it in- 
culcates. It essays to organize its believers into young men’s associa- 
tions, women’s and children’s societies of various kinds, etc. They 
have their hospitals, orphan asylums and the foundation at least of 
one child-saving society has been laid, not to speak of a goodly number 

■ of schools formed in apparent imitation of the Christian schools. 

In some quarters this competition has been attended with ill- 
disguised hostility, but in the main there has been little for the 

■ Chri.stians to complain of,— indeed, it is gratifying to record that 
while the so-called Keligions’ Bill was under discussion in 1899 and 

■ the early months of 1900, the Abbot of the Western Branch of the 
great Shin sect used his influence in a most liberal and irenic spirit. 

The onlj' serious feeling of restriction came in connection with 
the Private School’s Eegulations whose effect upon the Christian 
' Bchools has been elsewhere sufficiently discussed. 

The Eeligions Bill referred to above, while it failed to gain the 
sanction of the House of Peers, was evidently in accord with public 
sentiment. It failed of enactment chiefly because of the oppo.sItion 
of the Eastern Branch of the Bhin sect ; but there is every reason to 
siqipose that with some possible modifications it will soon become law. 

^ That hill recognizes the equality of Shintoism, Buddhism, and 
•Christianity before the law. This is its chief characteristic. It is 
based upon similar legislation in most of the countries of Continental 
Europe, hut is framed in a liberal spirit. While there are certain 
■clauses the wisdom of which is at least questionable, there is nothin*^ 
in It which will seriously restrict the liberty of belief or practice. This 
measure wdien once sanctioned by the Diet will be a fitting recognition 
of the position already accorded to the Christian Church. 

Another i^per will narrate the history of the Christian move- 
ment, hut It will not he out of place to indicate by a few illustrations 
■the place which Christian men have won in Japanese society. In 

that of faith-healing. Remmonkyo, Oie Teaching of the Lotus Gate, is a similar sect 
also onginating w.th a woman. The latter, though born of a peasant family in Choshu 
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doing so, use will be made of an article in the report of the Japan 
Mission of the American Board for the year ending March 31st, 1900. 

According to the latest statistics, the number of enrolled Chris- 
tians was as follows : — 

Protestants . 41,808 

Greek Oatholics . . . 25,231 

Eoman Catholics . . ... . . . 53,924 

Here we have in round numbers 121,000 Christians, representing 
a Christian community, including children (which are not included 
in the Protestant rolls) and other dependants, of not far from 225,000 
souls, or about one-half of one per cent of the population of Japan 
outside of Formosa. This comparatively small body has already 
furnished one cabinet minister, two justices of the Court of Ca.ssation 
(the national Supreme Court), two Speakers of the Lower House of 
the Diet, one of them having been twice elected, two or three vice- 
ministers of State, not to speak of several heads of bureaux, judges of 
the courts of appeal, etc. 

In the first Diet, besides the Speaker, the Chairman of the 
Whole and eleven other members were Christians, out of the 300 
members of the House,— nearly nine times the normal proportion. 
In subsequent Diets, the proportion has never been less than four 
times the normal. In the present Diet, besides the Speaker, thirteen 
members of the House are Christians, and among them are to be 
found some of the most efficient men in the Diet. One of them was 
elected in a strongly Buddhist district by a majority of five to one. 

In the Executive Committee of the great Liberal Party last 
year, two of the three members were Christians, while for the present 
year the ratio is one to three in the same Committee. 

In the army, there are said to be 155 Christian officers, that is, 
about three per cent. In the navy, too, there is a goodly proportion of 
Christian officers, including two or three of high rank. The late 
Sear- Admiral Serata was a most ardent Christian and prominent in 
the activities of the Church. 

In the universities and Government colleges, both among the in- 
structors and students, Christians are found in abnormal numbers. 
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The same is true of the students sent abroad at Government ex|)ense. 
There are, it is said, at the present lime six graduates of one of the 
best Govoniment colleges studying abroad, and among these, five are 
Christians. 

.Not less than three of the great dailies of Tokyo are largely in 
the hands of Christian men, while in the case of several others, 
CIiHstians are at the head of departments on the editorial staff. 

As has been already noted, the most successful cbaritable institu- 
tions are also under Christian leadership, and the Telume of such 
work in Christian hands is very large. The largest public institution 
for the poor in all Japan is also greatly indebted to tlie wise counsel 
and efficient service which it has drawn from the same small fraction 
of the nation. 

This prominence of Christian men in so many departments of 
life is not due — it cannot be due — to accident; it must be attributed 
to a certain stimulus which is the product of their Christian faith. 
They liave made a deep impression upon society. They fill these 
nunieruiis positions of influence because, in spite of much prejudice, 
they liavB ].)roved themselves worthy and have won the confidence of 
their countrymen. The influence accorded them is an unconscious 
tribute to the faith which has made them what they are. 


'■' ■.Conclusion. ■ : ; , 

In the various chaises which have been thus hurriedly described, 
there is manifest the co-operation of two forces born of contact with 
We.stern nations,— two thoughts, which, if not strictly speaking new, 
have yet assumed such new definiteness in the minds of the jieoplf 
that they are practically new thoughts. They are the conception of 
national unity and the conception of the value of the individual. 
These two new thoughts introduced into a strong and vigorous nation 
have borne their natural fruit. 

years ago Irnd the pleasure of listening to the accounts 
le lamented Dr. Verheck was accustomed to give of his early evperi- 
euces in Japan will remember the vivid picture he drew of the fra<. 
mentary condition of society and the interne jealousy and suspicion 
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between the sliholm of the different clans. He stoutly iriaintaiuecl 
that national patriotism did not exist save in a very rudimentary 
form. Certainly local interests were in those days the most prominent 
and the most absorbing. Though we now know that a national 
inovernent had gained some headway, there is no evidence that it 
would have prevailed but for the effect of foreign intercourse. The 
nation, however, soon became ripe for the revolution of 1868 , which 
unquestionably was carried farther than its promoters anticipated or 
desired, and Ja|)an hecanie a true eio])ire. 

Since that clay, the patriotic desire to forward the interests of the 
Imperial House and of the nation Ims been an ever-present force in 
the minds of all intelligent subjects. This desire would in any case 
have become a powerful factor in the building-up of a centralized 
government, but within the period with wliich we are now concerned, 
it allied itself wdth the new nationalism (or shall we not say chauvin- 
ism ?) which has been so conspicuous a feature of European and 
American history during the past twenty-five years. As Dr. Mtobe 
lias said, speaking of one aspect of this nationalism, “the Japanese 
anti- foreign reaction is but a wavelet in this universal wave.^^ The 
political and social liistcry of the period furnishes abundant evidence 
of the strength and persistence of this force and the great value, on 
file whole, of its operation. Its fruit may he seen in every depart- 
ment of activity. 

But emphasize this nationalism as we may, we must not lose 
sight of the operation of the second, and, as the writer believes, more 
potent, of the two great forceps, namely, the new conception of the 
value of the individual. In another section of this essay reference has 
been made to the vast extension of the sphere of the individual and 
the large liberty of action now guaranteed him under the new regime. 
The Japanese of to-day lives in a new world. Under the influence 
of this changed moral environment he thinks new thoughts, — he is a 
new man. His sense of responsibility is increased, his labour is more 
effective, and he has learned how to combine the fruits of this increased 
energy so as to multiply the national wealth and the national strength. 

The effect of this new thought upon the life of men, upon 
social and political refonn, has been precisely what it has been in 
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Western Ian Js during the past 400 years. In the West this thought 
was the product of Christianity, of Christian preaching, and caiiie to 
men in an intensdy religious form. They hegan to realize tliat men 
without distinction of age or sex stand face to face with a personal 
God. The first effect was seen in a warmer religions life, but tliat 
w'armer religious life was followed by truer ethical conceptions, a Iceener 
sense of social responsibility, greater effectiveness of labor, and gradu- 
ally by increased national wealth and strength. 

JEleferring to this general subject, the London Spectator 
(Aug. 21, 1897, p. 241):— 

But no religious movement like Methodism, ever stops sliort at 
moral results ; it stirs up the whole forces of our nature, it rallies and 
sustains tlie most subtile and active powers of man. Just a.s no great- 
er harm was ever done to any nation, whether politically, intellectual- 
ly, morally, or socially, than was done to France by the banisliiiient of 
the Huguenots, so no more effective stimulus to activity in every de- 
partment of life has been applied than in the great religious move- 
ments of England. Lollardism, Puritanism, Methodism, all in their 
turn enlarged the national intellect, and the enlargement is seen, 
just as truly in political and industrial life as in the region of faith 
and morals. Men are not built in water-tight compartments, but the 
sea of thought surges all over man’s nature and creates a soul under 
the ribs of death.'’ W V 

In Japan the new life and energy may not have come so directly 
from a religious source, yet they have come from contact with Chris- 
tian nations and are indirectly at least the product of Christian 
thought. They are also in the main developing in liannoiiy w'ith 
Christian sentiment. They are the result of a keener aj^preciation ox 
the place of man in nature and the strong, one miglit almost say 
dominating, power of his will That appreciation will be found in 
tlie long lun to lead to a theistic view of the universe namely, one 
which places it under the control of an ever present Divine Will. 

But this new life and energy have, even in Japan, in an import- 
ant degree developed under a strong religious stimulus. In another 
sectioii attention has been called to the abnormally large number of 
Christians m high social and official positions. Consciously or mi- 
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^‘onscioiisly they are moulding public’opinion. Christian congregations, 
too, are scattered all over the land. It would appear that an army of 
2,500, possibly 3,000, young people passes out of the Cliristian schools 
every year, each having spent on the average four years under Christian 
training, and Iiaving come to be more or less controlled by Christian 
conceptions of life and duty. They carry these tliouglus witli them 
wherever they go, not always iuilively propagating them, but still living 
lives more or less framed under tlie influence of Christian teaching, and 
helping to strengthen an ethical sentiment in harmony with it. What- 
ever obstacles may for the time seem to stand in the way of the progress 
of Christianity, so long as that sentiment grows and men become in- 
creasingly accustomed to the thought of their personal, individual, 
responsibility, the more sensitive must they become to the appeals of 
a religion which speaks of n personal God and a jicrsonal Saviour. 

Another thought of great interest is suggested by tliis review. 
It is the close intellectual relation whicli Japan sustains to the West. 
This does not mean that Japan has lost her independence, anymore 
than the close intellectual relation between tlie United States and 
Germany, means that either nation Ims lost its independence,-^ 
certainly there is no loss in any invidious .sense of the term. It is 
simply a plain matter of fact that any deep-moving current of thought 
or feeling which appears in one country of the civilized world, sooner 
or later, possibly modified by local influences, makes itself lelt in 
other lands. Japan in easting in her lot with the representatives of 
modern civilization lias made Iierself partner in the good and ill 
which the great world movements cause. The construction of a 
'national system of ethics or philosophy may for a time seem feasible 
10 some minds, but in the face of such, great tides of thought, its 
foundations give \vay and the unity of the family of Him who hath 
made of one blood all nations of men asserts itself. 

That Japan has already responded promptly and strongly to the 
movements of thought ivhicii agitate the civilized world must be 
evi<lent to any who have ivatched her recent history. The morbid 
nationalism, the loss of enthusiasm for party government, the ethical 
movements of the past seventeen years, — all betray the same tendency 
toward unity of thought and life. 
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The nllra-]ihera]i?m, tooj which lias checked the growth of our 
churches is do isolated phenomenoD to he assigned to local causes ; it is 
rather the response which Japan has made to a movement manifest 
throngliont the world. Local influences liava no doubt niodiiied it in 
ci^rtain features, hut their effect would have been small, except for that 
title of doubt which has sliakeii the world. 

To the Christian who believes in the triunipl) of the Gospel of 
Christ and the certain establishment of His Kingdom, this growing; 
harmony of thought and feeling is a source of rich inspiration. If 
Japan shares with Western lands the doubts and conflicts of these, 
troublous times, it is because she has become a true sister natioiL 
When thc^y sliall have fouglit their way to a. clearer and more (hefinilo 
faith, she will stand by tlieir side and lift her voice in the same glad 
Fong of victorv. 
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SECOND PAPER. 

(The Progress of the Work.) 

PiEv. David Thompson, D. D., A. P. C., Tokyo. 

(Nole. For J>. Verbeck’s paper on this theme at the Osaka (-'onferer.ee, and for 
■supplementary jjapers on the Five groups, other Missions, etc. see -Vj)])cndix to tliis 
volume.) 

By way of announcement to enable you to understand why, in 
this paper, I do not deal much in statistics, nor meiition ijarticular 
missions, nor give many names of Jnclivicluals, or dates, let me lit-re 
say that tables of statistics have been prepared by competent per.-ons 
charged wdth that work, and in all probability wdll be published along 
with the proceedings of this Conference. These may be readily con- 
sulted. Also, since the Osaka Conference, reports by the varioirs mis- 
sions have been regularly published. These are generally accessible, 
and may be referred to for detailed information on many ]K)ints. Be- 
sides all these, special liistories of missions have been published like 
Ritter’s History of Protestant Missions in Japan, wdth its valimble 
supplementary chapter by Dr. Greene, issued in 1898 by the Method- 
ist Publishing House, Tokyo. These cover the whole ])eriod dow'n 
almost to the present. Still more, it is understood that a number of 
historical sketches of the main groups of missions and churches have 
been written, or are in course of preparation, by persons w'ho have ac- 
cess to better sources than I can eomraand. These will, it is presumed, 
be published in due time. These will make any reference to dates, 
naiiKis, and details, quite superfluous. Hence in this paper on tbe 
Progress of the Work since 1883, I will aim to give an outline sketch 
of the most important facts, or movements in the history of each fami- 
ly, or group of churclies, in a natural order, and in such a manner as 
to show what progress luis been made towards realizing the ideals 
which we should have before^ iw, and wiiich the climcb(?.s that semi us 
here, judging from recent action, more , and more desire to have us 
strive to realize. Action taken at and since the late Ecumenical 
Council hold in New York shows that it is the growing desire of the 
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l.r-iiii' cliiirc'iicfj to iiaven?! attain the greatest possible unity, co-opera- 
tioi!, iiarroonj', and cfSciency, in all mission work, This also slioiiid 
be and has been onr aiiiil In this paper, while marking general pr;i- 
gresy I will note chiefly those,fact,s that suggest and indicate progress 
towiinls the realization of these our ideals. 

Dr. Verbeck, (now alas! no longer with as) in In.s Historical Sketch 
of Protestant Missions in Japan read at the Osaka Conference, dirided 
tlie history of the previous twenty four years of mission work into two 
nearly ec[iud periods; the first, the period of preparation and prorni.'y 
extending from 1859, when mission work began, to 1872 ; the secoml, 
the period of progressive realization, extending from 1872 to 188;> the 
year in which the conference was held. In his liistory of tlie first 
jicriud he notes the arrival.of the first missionaries, their work, difiicul- 
tii*', and early converts. In his history of the second period he gives 
an account ol the organization of the first churches, and a sketch of 
the work of each distinct missionary societ 3 -, year by year, for ten year.p 
from ] S72 to 1 882. He does this in a fixed order, following tiie order 
of the^airival of the first rejiresentatives of each mission in Japan. 
The first^ was the American Episcopal ; the seooud, the American 
l^icsbyterian ; the third, the American Heformed (Dutch) ; then, the 
Ii.iptists , next, the American Board, the Ohurch Missionary Society 
the American Methodist, the Canadian Methodist, and the Society foj 
the Propagation of the Gospel nine societies in all to begin with in 
lS/3. To these he adds new societies from year to year as they 
amve-d m Jaimn during the following ten years till, in 18S2, the whole 
munher of .socioties^in the field w'as eighteen, that is, just double the 

numher at the beginning of this second period. All these, wdth other 
societies, as the three Bible Societies, American, British, and Scotcli, 

wSb represented in the Csaka Oonferenec 

^Mtl a total of 14o laboreiv, 89 men, and 56 women. Havim^ to 
start witn such a number of mission and other .societies and workers 
a number that has gone on increasing ever since, until to dav we 

ed m 1883 with a corresponding increase of members in the leadino. 
^icieties. It wiin,e impossible for me to continue to follow Dr 
Verbeck s order fully. I will however follow it in one point, that k 
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ill: the matter of naming the different Mission Societies in the order 
of their arrival in Japan. In other, respects I will follow the example 
of Bitter in his History of Protestant Missions, and will arrange as iar 
as possible the various missions in families or groups. It is a note- 
worthy tact that it is now no longer necessary to make Dr. Verbeclds 
distinctions, or observe his order, because, mainly since he wrote in 
1882, many of the perfectly distinct societies, then all working separ-- 
ately, have united to form one church in the building up of which 
kindred missions now co-operate. This itself is a notable instance 
and illustration of the Progress of the Worh^ the subject assigiiecl me, 
and which I am expected to treat in this paper. The history of these 
last seventeen years ivS mainly important because iu it more than one 
union of kindred bodies has been consummated, adjustments have been 
efiected, and arrangements made to carry on co-operatiw 3 work. These 
cannot fail to greatly influence and determine hereafter the character 
of the church of the future, and of our efforts for its uj)buildiiig. 

1. The EmscoPALrAx. 

(Nippon Sei-ko-kwat.) 

Following then so far Dr. Verbeck’s example I begin with the 
Episcopal group, but unlike him, will make no separate mention of the 
American Episcopal Society, the Church Missionary Society, the Society 
for tho Propagation of the Gospel, and related societies'. When Dr. 
Verbeck wrote in 1883 these all then working separately required 
each separate consideration. To day they co-operate: and fur most 
of the time since 1883 they have co-operated in building up in Japan 
one church known liere as the Sei-ko-kwai,^^ or Holy Catholic Church. 
The time at my disposal must be devoted to giving an account of how 
this union in work has been effected. This movement which has re- 
sulted in the formation of tlie Sei-ko-kwai and mission cooperation 
in the same, belongs to the history of the period between 1883 and the 
present and is a good part of that history; hence I direct attention 
mainly to it. 

From the Constitution and Canons of the Nippon Sei-ko-kwai we 
learn that they were drawn up at a Synod, consisting of English and 
American Bishops, the Japanese and foreign clergy, and Japanese and 
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Foreign Lay Delegates held at Osaka in Feb. 1887. The Constitution 
wliicii, with the Canon.s, is .set forth provisionally, determine.s the 
name, the standaidLs, and order of the church, and also tlie conipo,«i- 
tion and powers of the Synod, The Canons contain regulations fer- 
tile admission, superintendence, and examination of candidate.s for 
Holy Orders, along with general rules for the government of the 
cliurch. It also provides for the organization of local cln!rche.s, and 
Councils, and a Board of Mis.sions. It .slioiild be hero observed t!:, -it 
before this Constitution was adopted in 1887, ju.st six months after 
the Osaka Conference in 1883,' on the 18th of October following, 
Bishop Poole was consecrated bishop of Japan. After a .short period of 
service he died in 1885, and was succeeded by Bishop Bickerstetii. 
He and Bi.shop Williams were, at the time when the Con.stitufcion and 
Canons of the church were drawn up, respectively bisliop.s of the 
English Churcli missions, and the American Church mi.ssion.s in Japan. 
To these men, aided* no doubted by men like the lamented Warren, 
this work is in good part due. In 1889, Bishop Williams retired’ 
after having exercised his episcopate for thirty three yeans, and 
the American bishopric remained vacant four years. During part 
of this tune the American Mission was administered by Dr. Hare, 
Bishop of South Dakota, who arrived in Japan in tiie Spring of 1891. 
During this year and the two succeeding ones important negotiations 
were earned on with the Archbishop of Canterbury in EnHand and 
the House of Bishops In America, with regard to the respective Ld- 
drctions oi the English and American bishops in Japan, and the dell 
oiltatloa of dioceses. In a joint memorandum issued hv Bishons Hare 
and Bickersteth a territorial division was proposed, ' which in Die 

vSlS n r r? ™ ^ f°>-m by a fairly unanimous 

■ le ( nghsh, American, Canadian, and Japaiie.se cleriTy and 
ay representatives convened in a special Synod in Tokvo. Japln was 
thus divided into six dioceses Two of these, Hokkaido and Evudin 
have natural geographical boundaries, with their centres at Hakod- e 
ana The Hondo is divided into fon,- 

lolyo, bonth rotjo, Osaka and Kyoto. On Jimo 14,1, 1803, li,„ He,,, 
Bishops Williams and Bickersteth were hrr n* 14 
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Jiio. Mc'Kiin was consecrated Bishop William’s successor. He is now 
bishop of the North Tokyo diocese with the title of Bishop of Tokyo. 
Since the death of Bishop Bickersteth in 1897, Bishop Awdry, since 1894 
bishop of Osaka, has been transferred to South Tokyo. Bisliop Foss suc- 
ceeded him in Osaka. On March 4th 1894, and on June 29th 1894, 
the Bev. H. Evington and the Rev. P. K. Fyson missionaries of the 
0, M. S. of twenty and twenty two years experience in this mission 
were consecrated, the former Bishop of Kyushu, and the latter Bishop 
of Hokkaido. Bishop Partridge of the Protestant Episcopal Churcli of 
America w’as consecrated to the diocese of Kyoto in Feb. 1900. Thus 
gradually has the present framework of this church in Japan been 
perfected, in the main, it would seem, since the Osaka Conference 
in 1883 This must appear to those who have laboriously effected 
this work a great step in advance. 

As a significant indication of progress and of a purpose yet to 
make progress in this family, it may be noted that the number of 
missionaries now connected witli the societies co-operating in the work 
of evangelization is as great or greater than the whole number of 
missionaries of all societies in Japan when the Conference vvas held in 
1883. The bare ennmeration of all the forms of Christian work 
carried on by this large number of workers distributed in all parts 
of the country and operating among all classes and races would con- 
sume too much of our time: — let it suffice to say that all forms of work 
are carried on at many points. For particulars I must refer you to 
the published Reports and the Statistical Tables. 

IL The PllESBYTERIAN. 

{Nippoh Kieisoto Kyokwai.) 

The next is the Presbyterian faraily or group. This consists of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. (Northern), the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America, the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, the Presbyterian Church iu the U. S. (vSouthern), the 
Reformed Church in the U. S., the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, all co-operating 
with the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai,” or Church of Christ in Japan. 
Ur. Yerheck in, his History of Protestant Missions in Japan, pp. 
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84 91,* gires a full acconiit of the origin of this union in 1872. In, 
1877 hut four bodies, viz., the Presbyterian Church in the United 
Pt des, the Eeformecl Putch) CImrch, the United Presbyterian Church 
of beotland, and the Womans Union Missionary Society joined in 
this movement. Ihe standards of doctrine then adopted w-re iho 
IVesfminster Shorter, and Heidelberg Catechisms, the Wc'stininster 
Confession of Faith, and the Canons of the Synod of Dort. Subsi-_ 
qnently, the Pre.shytprian Church in the U. S. (Southern) jiiiimd ihi.s 
movement (1885). Afterwards the Grerman Eeformed (ISSC). am!, 
the^ Cumberland Presbyterians (1889) united in it. The Woma.n’s 
Union Missionary Society has co-operated from the first. Tiers ia 
the matter of the number of co-operating bodies there lias iw-en 
progress during the last 17 years. In the history tif ihi.s jieriud 
two or tliree things deserve special consideration. The fir.«t of these 
is the adoption by Synod Dec. 3rd 1890, of the present Confession of 
Faith, Constitution and Canons of the Church of Christ in Japan- 
after a jirevioiis effort at revision of the Standards adopted in 1.877. 
This effort at revision was made in order to union with the Congrega- 
tional body. Some such union was regarded as possible and deMrahle 
from the first. Attempts were made and again abandoned. At last 
in 1887 negotiations looking toward union were initiated by the Svnod 
and the General Conference. These were continued in 1888-9., 
Many were the meetings of Synod and Conference and committees 
fioin both bodies chosen and appointed to advance this work. 
However, in May 1899, negotiations were discontinued w’ithout results, 
or rather, without attaining the end proposed. Afterwards, also in 
1889, a new committee of Synod was appointed to continue the work 
of creed revision with the result that in Dec. 1890, the present Creed, 
Constitution,^ and Canons were adopted. These have given general 
satisfaction hitherto. They appear adapted to the needs of the dnirch 
and promise to be Irnitful of further good results. ’ 

AIong.side of this movement for creed-revision and union .was 
another which tho.se who participated in it will remember with livelv 
interest. This was the effort made during several years, rouo-hly 
speaking from 1879 to 1894 at co-operation of the different missions- 
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witli the jM|)ane.se chiirclies in evangelistic work. In 1879 a '•Detiflo- 
Kyokii (vr Board of Mksioos was formed, and dissolved in 188Jk 
Again in ISSG the Daikwai^ or Synod established and approved a 
Dendo Kyokii in whicli a number of representatives of the missions 
co-operated with ati equal number of Japanese pastors and evangelists 
chosen according to understood rules. These continued to work to- 
gether, not without some success and encouragement in evangelistic 
work for several years. In 1890 the Synod was led to establish a 
centralized Board of Missions. In 1894 a central and independent 
board was formed by Synod. In the meantime the first plan of co- 
operation was discontimiecl. Each mission now sustains and looks 
after its own evangelistic work ; while the independent board of the 
Synod, for the last five years has maintained and directed its own 
evangelistic work in different places, depending almost wholly upon 
contributions from native Christians. . These contributions appear to 
increase steadily year after year, being yen 562 the first year, 1469 
the second, 1909 the third, 2891 the fourth, and nearly 4000 the past 
or fifth year. While this work is going on supported and directed by 
the Japanese churches and ministers, the rnisdons carry on their own 
evangelistic, educational, and other work, in full haririony with, and in 
order to build up, the same church, thus cooperating with it. 

III. The Baptists. 

This family may be regarded as fortunate, in one respect, in that 
the simplicity of its ecclesiastical organization has exempted it from the- 
trying work of effecting unions and adjustments such as I have des- 
cribed in the account given of the two preceding families. Being 
thus exempted largely from such labors, it has been more at liberty to 
direct and devote all its energies and efforts to strengthening its chosen 
evangelistic work, its churches, and schools. Since 1889 when the 
Baptist Missionary Union sent out eleven new missionaries,, new 
stations have been opened by that mission, and old ones have been 
strengthened. In 1892 work was extended , from Kobe to Osaka.. 
Evangelistic work throughout the country from Kemuro on the norfcli 
to Shiinonoseki in the south has been carried on in continuation of 
what had been the .distinQtive policy of the' mission from the firsh 
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From 1890 aad onward additional needed educational work u-iis iiuder- 
taken. In 1893 provision in the way of buildings and teiicliers was 
made fur the Theological School located in, yokohania. Mr. Clement 
in 1895 opened an academy in Tsukiji for the education of young 
men in advanced general education, and to prepare for entraiieo into the 
Theological School. Before 1889 there wei'e two girl’s schouk-', one in 
Tokyo, and one in Yokohama, with 84 scholar?. Tlnse have grown in 
numbers and in influence. Besides these three otliers like tliem liave 
been established, one in Sendai, one in Hiineji, and one in Cliofu, 
with 249 scholars in all. These schools are all now iiccuiini'odated 
with good buildings. In addition thert*. are numerous day and evening 
schools, and Sunday schools in the cliurclies. Among tlv many I’unns 
of evangelistic work now successfully carried on, mesilion sliould be 
made of the “Fukuiu Maru,” the B.aptist Mission Ship fur use in tlie 
Inland Sea, and adjacent islahd.s. This ves>:el wliich is well manned 
and which has recently made its trird trip is designed for service for 
about eight months in the year in the Inland Sea witli its lunneruus 
islands. Probably lour months a. year will be sjient our, side betwecii 
the straits of Siiiinono.seki and the Liu chiu Isldiul-v The simple.st 
forms of evangelistic work are contemplated. The distribution of 
literature, the sale of Scripture portion*, preaching in house.* or in a 
tent, or ou the vessel’s deck, sometimes with the aid of a inagio lantern, 
conversations with individuals hy the way side, and house to house 
visiting, will he resorted to. Special attention is given to tlie need,* of 
the large fishing population. Meetings will he held on hoard, or'ou 
the heach for the men, and first aid given in the case of the accidents 
which are so freiiuent among them.” With this end in view crui.sos 
have recently been made, and reported by Cajrtaiii Biekei wlio i,s in 
■c large of this vessel. Certainly all wish him groat .succeas in this, in 
Japan, liitnerto untried method of hriuging the Gospel to the notice 

Baptist Southern Convention sent two fiiniilies 
0 «or V in Kyushu ; one of which has since returned to the IT. S 
inore families have, however, since, arrived in this field. Thb mission 
engages 111 purely evangelistic work, which it carries oii in harmony 
vvi 1 . lose ot the same family already engaged in this work. 
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The Clnirclr of Christ'"Mii Japan being in accord with B:i[)tists on 
the practice of immersion on confession of faith, ought perhaps to be 
included in the Baptist group even though there is no organic connec- 
tion between either churclmsor missions. It began work here in 1833, 
tl'ur year when the Osaka Conference was held. Its main station is 
Tokyo, besides which it now has fifteen stations throughout the 
Empire. These are cared for by the missionaries on the field along 
with a iiuniher of Japanese evangelists. Their work is carried on in 
churches and Sunday schools ; also in charity schools and denomina- 
tional schools for girls in the homes of the missionaries. A magazine 
and tracts are printed and one missionary engages in medical work, 

IV. The CoNcmEcm’icmALiBTs 

The first representatives of the American Board, Dr. and Mrs. 
Greene, arrived in Japan in 1869. In 1883 when the Osaka Con- 
ference met there were 35 missionaries in the field with 19 organized 
chiircln^s and 1097 members. From published reports we learn that 
the chief work of the mission has been and is general or evangelistic. 
Foreign missionaries engaged in this form of work reside in tvrclve 
stations now permanently occupied, namely, Kobe, Kyoto, Maebashi, 
Matsuyama, Miyazaki, Niigata, Okayama, Osaka, Sapporo, Sendai, 
Tokyo, and Tottori. To promote this gerienxl evangelistic work the 
mission carries on educational work, supporting and directing some 
schools, and contributing teaching force to others. In all, ten schools 
and kindergartens are thus supported. Medical wmk is carried on as 
is also the work of j)iibiicatioi). For the first seven or eight years after 
the Ose.ka Conference this mission in common with all others then 
established in Japan enjoyed a period of great prosperity. Then were 
hoard iv]>orls of great religious interest manifested at many points 
throughout, the country. Large numbers professed their faith and 
were admitted into the churches, many of them, we now think, with- 
out sufficiently deep convictions At the same time there wars mani- 
fested an enthusiastic eagerness for a kriowledge of foreign things, 
languages especially, also science and even religion. As a result, the 
schools for hoys and girls were every where thronged. In 1890 Dr. 
Niishiraa died leaving the scliool he had built up and the mission ta 
DEci}>les. 
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meet and contend with the period of reaetion that shortly afterwards 
set in. In this first period this mission shared witli tlie Preslijterian 
group of missions the labor and anxiety of long continued Hiid iilti- 
inately fniitloss efforts to effect organic miion. The following period 
of nine years from 18.91 to the present has been marked by ait e^pially 
slraugo anripathy to things foreign. In these days the spirit of old 
Japan (Tamato dainashii) has been aroused and niucii has been spoken 
and written on the subject of the preservation of national^ characteris- 
tics. The flame of patriotism thus kindled has been fanned by breezes 
from across the sea. Literary men from other lands by subtle adiila- 
tion of oriental religions have made matters worse, as liave self styled 
‘Hhinkers^^ who have brought in a flood of agnosticism and free 
thought. The result has been that the churches have made little pro- 
gress numerically in the last eiglifcor nine years, while the schools have 
declined in conseg_uence of the altered state of feeling and hostile legis- 
tation. Of schools, the Dodiisha has been the most severely tried. 
An account of its vicissitudes in recent year’s will be instructive. In 
giving this I rpiote largely from the Eeport of the American BoarcFs 
Missions till June 1900. This will give ns a correct view of the past 
proceedings and present status of the institution. As all know, the 
Doshisba was designed by its founders to be a Christian school. Tliis 
tact was stated expressly in its constitution. Three missionaries -.were 
to sit with the trustees tliongh without the right to vote. 'Evei)'t|i^y 
however, the trustees while retaining the name Christian op^xisod? or 
permitted opposition to Christianity within the school. Here the 
mksionaries jirotested, but no attention was paid to their luotest. In 
the Autumn of 1895 a deputation of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board visited Japan. The trustees were found unwilling to 
define theii attitude towards Christianity beyond saying that it was 
the purpose of the school to cultivate a Christian spirit. They said 
moreover tliat the attempt to define their atitude would give the 
Dosliisha a sectarian character which they felt bound to avoid. Also 
tliat the widest toleration of religious opinion must he allowed and that 
■ on this understanding tliey had accepted the trust. Later they gave 
notice that all aid irom the Biard, excepting uiicoaditional aid would 
. ])e declined after tlie close of 1896. At the Animal Meeting that year 
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it was clecided to recommei^^ the missiooary teachers to resign their 
positions in the school. The missionaries separated from it. President 
Eozaki resigned / and Eev. Mr. Yokoi was appointed his snccessor. bYr 
three years the station at Kyoto was out of relation with the Doshisha, 
and the school fell into line with the national system, being organized 
as a Middle School.^^ At length after much negotiation the trustees 
and preside!) t were led to resign, leaving the way open for reorganization. 
The new hoard of directors was organized July 3.899 and the Hon. S> 
Saihara, M. P. was elected first President of the new board. Three 
members of the mission took their seats for the first time as full mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. T. Hirotsu was chosen principal of the school. 
The directors decided to give up the connection with the national 
system and their recognition as a Middle School. The school was at 
a low ebb when the present Board took hold of it last spring. i\Ir. 
Hirotsu is earnestly striving to restore the old spirit of the school. 
Thus the institution has now been reorganized and has terminated- 
its connection with the national system, and resumed its independence 
in order to maintain its Christian character, and some of the station 
are again working with it though not giving so much time to it as in 
former years. Dr. Albrecht has left Mayebashi for Kyoto to help solve 
if possible the pressing problem of raising up laborers for the broad 
field of Japan, by his services, as dean in the Theological Department 
of the reorganized Doshisha, — a department which takes the place of 
the Theological School which the Station has been carrying on during 
the last three years. 

V. The Methodist Group. 

This family includes the Methodist Episcopal Church of theU. S., 
and the Methodist Church of Canada, both represented in Japan since 
1873 ; also the Evangelical Association of North America since 1875 ; 
the Methodist Protestant Church since 1880 ; and the M. E. Church, 
South, since 1886. With these co-operate the WomeiPs Conferences 
and Societies. The first of these, the M. B. Church, embracing the 
Japan Conference, carries on evangelistic and educational work in 
seven districts, namely, Tokyo, Yokohama,. Nagoya, Shinano, Sendai, 
Hakodate and Sapporo. In each of these districts resides a Presiding 
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Elder who superintends evangelistic work in the places named and in 
msuiy outlying stations. A Conference similar to the one organized 
in the north was established in Kyushu in 1898, and has several 
ste.tions. In 1883, when educational work at Aoyama began, Bishop 
Miaaill visited Japan. The next year the Annual Conference was 
organized by Bishop Witey. Since then from year to year different 
Bishops visited the field till 1896^ and since then Bishops Joyce and 
Cranston had the oversight two years each. This year, 1900, Bishop 
Moore was elected to serve four years on the Japan, Korean and China 
stations, residing in Shanghai. Of a total of 91 missionaries arrived 
since 1883, 57 have arrived since 1894, a fact indicative of rapid 
growth in recent years, in striking contrast in this respect with several 
older misffons. The work of education in numerous schools oi‘ odl 
grades and classes lias been vigorously, carried on, as has also the v;orlc 
of ])nbuc!ation. 

i'he Methodist Church of Canada has labored chiefly in the 
caaitra] ]>ortion of Japan, It has established and iiiaintained Christian 
work at Kanazawa, Nagano, Fukin, Toyama, Niigata, Kofii, Shiziujlca, 
and Tok}^). In 1889 an Annual Conference was organized in which 
Ja]!)aTKise ministers and laymen had an equal voice with the mission- 
aries ill organizing and developing churches. A movement to secure 
the autonomy and independence of the Japan Methodist Church was 
in 1884 by an overwhelming majority of Conference voted premature. 
A like movement took place and equivalent action was taken about 
the same time in several other missions. Like her sister societies the 
Canadian Methodist Church has engaged vigorously in all forms of 
evangelistic work and educational work as well. An experiment in 
evangelization is the Hongo Central Tabernacle, a kind of institution- 
al clniich founded liy Dn Eby. This being located in a part of the 
cit\ much frequented by students gives this class many opportimities 
to hear. 

The Evangelical Assf)ciation, a sister society with its headquarters 
and theological school in Tokyo, has carried on like work with the two 
foregoing since 187K Its Annual Conference was organized by Bisliop 
Esher in 1893. The period since 1887 has been marked bv steady 
growth and development Since 1890, station work in the Country 
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lias 1)6811 a niarlerl feature. This mission also has been reinforced by 
one family and two single ladies, just arrived. 

From 1880 to 1887 the Methodist Protestant Mission confined its 
efforts to Yokohama. In 1890 it established the Anglo Jjipanese 
College at Hagoya, and now maintains several chapels in that city and 
siirreiinding country. In 1892 it began work at Shizuoka which it 
carries on as at Nagoya by establishing chapels in or near the city. 
In this year also the Japan Missionary Conference was organized. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, since the establishment 
of its Mission in 1886; has confined its activities to the South Western 
part of Japan occupying stations adjacent to the Inland Sea. In this 
choice of a field it has manifested a desire to labor in harmony with 
other missions of the same family. It supports a girls’ school in Hiro- 
shima; and the Kwansei Gakiiin and Bible Training School in Kobe. 

This family of niissions has all along shown a marked zeal in pro- 
moting the cause of Temperance and Social Parity, In this it has 
been ably seconded by such men as Mr. Taro AndO; and Mr. Sho 
NemotO; M. P., who recently secured the passage of a bill prohibiting 
juvenile smoking. The agitation against the Social Evil in Japan, 
inaugurated and carried on by the Eev. U. G. Murphy and others in 
Nagoya, seconded vigorously by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the soldiers and officers of the Salvation Army as well as 
by many Japanese reformers; Christian and non-Christian, editors of 
Japanese newspapers, and other sympathizers, has resulted in a signal 
victory for the cause of liberty and purity. This victory was not gain- 
ed without conflict, but we may say it has been gained, and the noise 
of conflict is beginning to subside. No one ought hereafter to speak 
or write on this subject without first having read what has been pub- 
lished by such papens as the llainicM Shimhun, the Nirohu^ the Shin 
~ Nippon^ the Jiji Shimpo and others. The editors of these papers have 
been in earnest. No one who reads the editorials that have appeared 
daily now for some months can fail to see that this wide-spread move- 
ment will yet lead to far reaching results. It is easy to see that little 
could have been effi^cted by the most zealous efforts had not the exist- 
ing courts been established and laws published, A successful appeal 
to the.se has resulted in the publication of a Department Instruction 
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which makes the position of the reformers still more secnre, and which 
will enable them to carry on the conflict with still better results, and 
hojjes of success. Doubtless in the mean time regrettable incidents 
have occurred, and these will no doubt continue to occur, which the 
enemies of this reformation will use to discredit it. But when all has 
been said and done it will be found that a substantial achievement 
has been gained, and a long step taken toward securing a recognition 
of the fundamental rights of oppressed unfortunates, and facilitating 
their return to a virtuous life. This movement so recent has not yet 
expended its force, hence I cannot do justice to it. I can only call at- 
tention to it as an indication that the cause which we all wish to pro- 
mote advances and will finally triumph. 

The five families which I have named, it will be found, include 
a large majority of all the missionaries in Japan. In these thei'e has 
been a noteworthy movement towards organic unity and cooperation 
since the Osaka Conference, and these several families work side by 
side in the wide field which each seeks to cover without serious friction, 
or conflict. Besides the societies already mentioned as included in 
the five main groups, there are a number of other missions, as the 
Friend's Mission, the Mission of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and others whose helpful work in their several spheres has contributed 
to the result already accomplished. Time today does not permit to do 
more than refer in this cursory manner to that work. For details I 
must refer, as already stated, to their published reports, and to the 
Statistical tahlffi prepared for this Conference.* There are also 
SMieties on which we aU depend, as the several Bible Societies, 
the Book and Tract Societies, that deserve fuller mention than 
lean give,_as do the Seamen’s Missions, the Scripture Union, and 
other organizations for promoting Christian work. Last of all there 
IS the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion m whose spacious hail we meet. The work of this body is before 
om yes, and needs no description or commendation. All that I have 

“eateTd to advance one aridthe same 

g. eat end, afford usa striking illustration of unity in diversity which is 

mtemstmg and instructive to contemplate. The diversity observed is 

^-ee slatisucal tables and also farther reports on special Missions in the AppendLx. 
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unavoidable, blit a review of the whole period of 17 years will show 
many points in which the main groups are strikingly alike* They are 
alike of course in the common aim which all have in view, — to advance 
the glory of the one true God, They are alike in the variety of work 
ondertaken and carried on, e vangelistic, educational, charitable, medical 
%d literary, as well as alike in adopting new and different methods 
of work. All have carried on regular work in churches and preaching 
places. The Methodists have tried Gospel Societies and Night 
Schools with success. The Episcopalian group, in addition to ordinary 
church work, have established Sekkyo Kwan and Dendotai,’^ 
(Preaching Halls and Evangelistic Bands) to reach the people. With 
the same end in view the Baptists have built their Gospel Shij) to 
carry the glad tidings to remote and unfrequented places. Others 
have engaged in way side and open air preaching, and house to house 
visitation. All are alike in readiness to adopt the most promising 
methods of evangelization. Again most if not all the families men- 
tioned are alike in the efforts that they have made to effect union 
among themselves, and cooperation with the Japanese Churches. 
Some of these efforts have been successful, others not. Moreover the 
main families are all alike in claiming and exercising the right to 
carry on evangelistic work in all parts of this wide empire from the 
extreme North to the extreme South, from Hokkaido to Loo Choo 
and Formosa. Hence the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians the Bap- 
tists, the Congregationalists and the Methodists have their Stations 
and evangelists every where. Yet such is the extent of territory and 
such the multitudes to be reached in city and country that they do not 
seriously conflict, nor do they reach all the people. If this duplica- 
tion should grow to be a great evil it should be rectified, if at all, by the 
.action of our Home Boards. Again all alike have always manifested a 
disposition to rejoice in each others success as well as to sympathise 
with each others misfortunes. This leads us, though not actually 
united, nor even cooperating in all forms of Christian work, to enter- 
tain mutual regard which is better than mere external unity. 

Once more : all are alike in having shared the prosperity of the 
first half of the period under review and the adversity of the last half, 
and throughout it all, in having made substantial progress, as the 
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statistical tables will show, besides progress which no statistical tables 
can show. In ecclesiastical matters adjiistineiits have been effected 
and foundations laid that bid fair to be permanent. Th(3 schools 
have become better equipped and are more iirmly established. Sites 
have been selected and institutions built. Many stations throughout 
the land have been deliberately and judiciously chosen, and let us 
hope, permanently occupied. All this means progress. Improve- 
ment too may be seen in the tone of the church papers, and in the 
character of the Christian books and tracts. The same ma}* be 
noticed in the character of men and wmmeii who have maintained 
their faith till today. Christians have been tried and matured, s<?riuj 
of whom are still with us. Others, foreigners and Japanese, have 
died in the faith and left the world richer by their meiuorv. Among 
these may be mentioned the lamented Tsiijjima and Dr. V'erbeck 
whose History of Protestant Missions ill Japan was read at the O ^aJca 
Conference. Of the three Chairmen of that Conference, Heidjuriu 
SIcClay, and Warren, none are with us to day. Others botli men 
and Women have left iis^ and others then young have grown old. In 
the meantime we see indubitable signs tliat the glacial age in the oust 
is beginning to break up. The Orient is moved ; the twentieth cen- 
tury is just here. The whole world is astir. What revolutions will 
take place in the period before us ? But who shall live when God 
dueth this. Let this Conference young and old together prepiare to 
take one more forward step. 
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FIRST PAPER, 


How Far is the Ground Covered by Existing Agencies 
and What Remains to be Done. 


Rev. Gideon F. Deafer, M. E. C., Yokohama, 

Dr. Strong, in his chapter on the Mission of the Church/’ 
refers to what he denominates a vicious dualism which runs through- 
out life separating it into the sacred and the secular.^’ It sometimes 
appears that this tendancy to a line of cleavage ” approaches such a 
vicious dualism in mission work when the evangelistic is unduly 
separated from the other forms of OhrivStian effort. We are liere for 
the one purpose of evangelizing this land/ and the work is one though 
the means are various. All we do should be imbued with the evan- 
gelistic spirit if it is truly missionary work. 

There comes to mind the example of a medical missionary work 
carried on by a devoted couple in one of the cities of this Empire, whicb 
is so permeated with the evangelistic spirit as to make it as much a 
center of spiritual as of physical healing. It is Christian medical work 
with heavy emphasis on the Christian/’ 

So likewise in educational work the spirit and influence of the 
school may be such as to make it as mighty a factor for the spiritual 
regeneration of souls as any church in the land. Who can calculate 
the spiritual dynamic of a school carried on in the spirit in which 
Mary L3'on founded the famous Sit. Holyoke Seminary ? Such a 
spiritualized intellectual ism will develop the noblest elements of human 
nature, and bring many into closest sympathy with the mind that 
was in Christ. 

There is no need at this point to eulogize the grand results 
already accomplished in Japan; nor have we time, or disposition, to 
•mourn over the iailures or shortcomings that have caused sorrow in 
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the past. Those who labor iu the Master’s name should not he unclu] 
elated by success nor deprassed beyond measure by the failure of tiie: 
plans and expectations. We rejoice today that Clirist is Ijeing prr 
claimed so widely in this Empire, and praise His name that wo hav 
a share in this glorious work. 

A satisfactory answer to the question propounded for our cousidera 
tion ^this afternoon is not a little ditHcult because of tlie “ persona 
equation ” and the varying theories of mission work. To tho.se win 
consider that the chief duty of the messengers of the cross is tlie publi- 
cation of the “ Good Tidings” of salvation— a sowing of the seed, witi 
small attention to the watering and cultivating of what lias i.oer 
planted-a limited force of enthusiastic and energetic preaclnmi mioin 
seem sufficient. On the other hand, if our purpose is to build up a 
church, wed founded and organized, which shall continue the form of 
polity and creed we are sent here to repre,sent, then a larger force i^ 

needed, various forms of work must be undertaken, and the rpm^tion 

before us would receive a different amswer. 

Again, in considering the question we find it almost indissolubly 
linked to another that will be discussed here later. While from the 
standpoint of simple evangelism the question seems easy, yet if a self 

hnn of i, be ee Jiied difitut 

ties appear. Though it may seem to be anticipating the discussion 
of another simject I may be permitted to say that personally the longer 
l am connected with this work the more deeply I am convinced tLt 
It has been a serious mistake to pay settled pastors from foreio-n fund« 
If t be permissible to differentiate the pastoral from the evLoSikfe 
rk, we might say that it is the latter for which we 
responsible and which we are considering at this time. Th t S 
office would be graduallv fiilp.,! «« +K. prii>toiai 
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excluding Formosa ; and the existing agencies I take to be all the 
evangelical forces now in the field. 

It does not seem to be necessary to be too exact or elaborate in 
the figures given, for we know that statistics are decidedly fallible. 
Basing our calculation on the figures given for 1899, which will be 
approximately correct for today, we find the foreign missionaries 
number 244 men and 254 women (unmarried), or, including employees 
not regular missionaries^ a total of 512, notT including the wives of 
missionaries. This is the working force of Protestant Christiaiiitv in 
Japan that has come from abroad. Add to this 550 Japanese preach- 
ers and helpers, and 2S3 Bible-women and we have 800 men and 545 
women who are supposed to give tlieir full time and strength to some 
branch of the work here, a total of 1345. 

Let us suppose that this body of workers was formed into two 
battalions under one leader, studying the whole field and the greatest 
economy of forces, and that all were occupied in the direct evangelistic 
effort. If we take the population of the Empire to be 45,000,000 
souls there would be approximately one worker for every 34,000 
people. If we consider what may be called the congestion of workers 
in some of the centers, the deductions that should be made for time 
and strength given to educational and other work, and also the 
numbers continually on furlough we will see that the above ratio is 
entirely too favorable a showing. If the policy of the leader was 
concentration of forces he would find large sections of the country 
unsupplied, while if he attempted an even distribution of his force, 
sending them out two by two as Christ did, each pair would find a 
population of about 67,000 to be evangelized in the section assigned 
to them. This is on the supposition that all the workers are on the 
field and in direct evangelistic work all the time. As this ideal is of 
course unattainable the proportion to each couple would probably be 
well over 100,000. As to the distribution of foreign workers ;-the 
reports show that they are resident in sixty-seven different places. Of 
this number fifty-one places have less than 5, seven places have from 
5 to 10, four other places have from 11 to 20, and five places have over 
20 resident missionaries each, not including wives. One hundred and 
twenty of these are in Tokyo, or about 23^4 of the entire number. 
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Estimating that 17^^ of the Japanese workers are there also and that 
is a fair estimate judging from the church I represent, we have 
of the Christian workers of Japan in Tokyo, which roughly speaking 
contains but of the population of the Empire. While we may 
acknowledge that if all were working in one organization this percent- 
age might he reduced, yet I am sure that most would not consider 
Tokyo greatly oversupplied with Christian laborers. Tdie unification 
of organization would he -valuable not so much for reducing numbers 
as for making more effective use of the forces in hand. 

If we go out of lokyo we see a nominal average of one worker to 
40,000 people, though from what has gone before it is evident that it 
is virtually nearly double that figure. The great majority of the 
inhabitants, ot many large towns have scarcely heard the Gospel, and 
even though it be regularly preached in many places the town as a 
whole sees cc hears but little of it. Then as we go out througli the 
country districts and along the coasts with the hundreds of large vil- 
lages and thousands of smaller ones in which the word of God is 
rirely if ever prcclaimed, we see before us a vast field of work, much 
or It virgin soil, with various difficulties in the path of tiie pioneer. 
The sod may he good hut it is occupied by the growth of centuries. 
Under such circumstances it is not enough to scatter the good seed 
broadcast. Much labor must he expended to eradicate prejudici^ 
already deeply rooted and clean out the almost impenetrable under- 
brush of indifference as well as the stouter growth of erroneous faith, 
'or .so extensive an evangelistic effort our forces seem, humanly .«i)eak- 
uig, totally inadequate. A tenfold increase in the number docs not 
appear too extravagant a desire in order that Japan may be speedily 

ficTr^r^ tlie Gospel. We say this while fully recognizing the 
file that our dependence is not on the intellect or powers of man for 
God can work by many or by few. « The battle is the LordV ” ’ U. 
gives the victory to his chosen ones. It is true that we are today con- 

hutS r ri'T eyangeli^ation. 

but the other, the divine, can never be ignored. 

Thn not a litti, depends on the individnni. It has ten nid 
that not qnantitj, is what should be most te.ht7fL“n 

m.ss..n wotkem; and I wonld insist espooinll, „„ spirit 
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Ifiimlers are not the only criterion of efficiency or success. The little 
Moravian Church has done more for the salvation of the world as 
represented hy the downmost man than many a far larger body of 
Christians, proud of their numbers aid wealth. A few, baptized with 
the power of the Spirit as the apostles of old, will he far more efficient 
than many whose main anxiety is their income, whose work is per- 
functory because their hearts are lukewarm or cold, and who cannot 
even understand a passionate hjnging for the salvation of the dying 
souls about them. If the workers of today were each and every one 
filled with the Spirit — not content with a little grace in the bottom ot 
their vessels, but filled to overflowing — the numbers we have given 
would be enough to set Japan on fire for Grod. It was but a handful 
of disciples, not one tenth of our present force, who turned the world 
upside down througliout the great Eoman Empire during the reigns of 
Tiberius and Nero. 

Looking over this field today and noting the spiritual weakness oi 
many and tlie lack of economy due to the overlapping of teiTitory 
occupied by several churclies, we conclude thixt the number of workers is 
far too small ; though, as already intimated, the most important point 
is not the increase of numbers so much as the raising of the standard 
of spiritual efficiency in the force we now have; this would go far 
towards the solution of the burning question, ^Miow may we bring 
Christ more successfully • to the attention of the indifferent multi- 
tudes A prominent Oliristiaii worker once said that the conversion 
of the world speedily was but a matter of dollars and cen ts. Given 
means sufficient, the Gospel could soon be proclaimed to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. He was more epigrammatic tlian exact. Yet we 
all recognize the importance of money in our work and would like to 
see far larger sums coming into the mission treasuries, so that all 
suitable volunteers might he sent to tlie front as speedily as possible. 
It is not the time for reducing apju’opriations to this field, and the 
Mission Board that adopts the ])olicy of decreasing its gifts is making 
.a serious mistake. Bather should we hear of additional appi’opriations 
for the sending out of large reinforcements. While, as intimated 
before, my personal preference would be to reduce rather than increase 
■ amounts granted in aid to churches for pastoral support, yet it does 
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seem a wise inyestment to largely increase tlie evangelistic funds so 
that missionaries may be sent to as many places as possible. 

Perhaps we do not need, at this juncture, to make a geographical 
survey of religious Japan, to consider all the needy portions of the 
Empire or which may seem neglected, and to elaborate a .scheme for 
their speedy occupation, but it does seem that it would be a practical 
undertaking to arrange here for the organization of a permanent in- 
terdenominational committee which should take time to survey the 
whole field carefully and suggest those points where help is most 
needed. This might be done with the understanding that the mission 
most in force at the nearest point would be the one to assume the new 
work if it felt able and willing to do so. If not, then the case would 
be handed over to the nest in force and proximity until one was found 
willing to take it up. This committee would probably find towns 
with three or four churches where two would be sufficient, and might 
be able in many cases to arrange for the unification of these infLt 
bodies so that too great a division might be avoided. I say tiao ad- 
visedly for in my opinion two churches are a help and a stimulus to 
each other rather than a hindrance, if the town be of any size. l am 
perfectly aware that this is a delicate subject, and I remember our 
own experience when trying to give away one of our little churches in 
the north. The membership refused decidedly to be separated from 
the church of fiieir choice, so we felt obliged to continue the work. 
Nevertheless this is not too delicate a subject for faithful ministers of 
the Cross to consider in a spirit of love. One of the strongest eviden- 
ces of the forbearance of the A]I-merciful Father is not so much his 
long suffering towards rebellious sinners as, his patience with party 
strife and sectional spirit among those who profess to be imitators 
of Christ and even claim tlie high honor of being his herakls and 
represen tives. It is a glorious indication of the progress of Christiani- 
ty ftat there is so much growth in the fraternal spirit among all 
bodies of Christians. No place is more appropriate for its manifesta- 
tion than on thu field where we are as yet but a comparatively small 
handful of soldiers, manning the outposts of Zion. 

While we have great reason to be thankful for what has afeeadv 
been accomplished, there does not .seem to be any room for self-o-ratu- 
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latioE nor for a feeling of satisfaction. Many feel that with the 
forces and means in hand a consecrated church ought to have effected 
far more, especially during the past ten years. Men and means count 
for much and methods are important, but it is the vivifying principle 
of the Spirit working in and through men, means and methods that 
is all important 

Thus in considering what remains to he done we feel that the 
first step is a renewal of our consecration, seeking that fulness of the- 
Spirit which will crown our limited human agencies with superhuman 
power. The missionary who minimizes the superhumau and super- 
natural is planning for results that will he slow and small. When that 
remarkable Hindoo evangelist David was in America he -was asked as 
to the need of mission workers in India. His reply favored the send- 
ing out of many more missionaries but only such as had proved by 
their work at home that they were truly filled vvith the Holy Spirit. 
India needs such today : China needs them : Japan needs them. The 
wide w^orld every where is needing the Spirit-filled Christian worker. 
The more we ponder the question of the work still to he done in this 
land, the more does this one thought fill our minds and stir our hearts. 
A double responsibility rests upon those of us who come from abroad.. 
We are not only teachers of the Way but ensamples of holy consecra- 
tion to those who would become teachers to their countrymen. The 
character of our fellow workers raised up from among this people de- 
pends so much on the example we set that the responsibility becomes 
almost a burden. 

Looking the entire field over carefully it appears that, in spite ot 
the great results already accomplished, the work of Christianizing 
Japan, broadly speaking, still remains to be done. Walk the streets 
of any town on the Sabbath: go in and out through the country 
regions, and how much evidence is there of applied Christianity.. 
That it is an official rest day we have great- reason to be thankful, as' 
many are thus free to observe the Sabbath according to their consciences. 
But churches are few and crowded ones, under ordinary circumstancesr 
extremely rare. If some one objects that' Sabbath observance is not a 
test of Christian fixith, we can but reply, ^Hbe lessons we draw from the 
history of the church warrant us in the conclusion that a Sabbathless- 
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Christianitj is such an emasculated form as to hare lost all viril 
power, especially for aggressive evangelistic effort/^ 

Without posing as judges of the Christian character of thos; 
already enrolled here as followers of our Lord, we may say that only j 
minute fraction of this nation is thorouglily Christian, and though thi 
fraction may have an influence out of all proportion to its size vet ii 
is certain that we have not reached the point for ji relaxation oi 
eifort, but the rather for a girding up ot our loins with renewed energj; 
for a vigorous campaign. 

Nor should we he dismayed at the vastness of the work ])fdhrc ns, 
Oiir ensign is Jajpanfor Qhristj^^ and with Him coiiscions]\- as onr 
Leader we are sure of the outcome and 
we see this beautiful land filled with livi 
aggressive spiritual life, remolding the 
fisherfolk and laboring people which com 
tion. 

We look at the mountains and vc 
and find them dotted with temples and 
evidences of a f 
of everyday life. 


sordid gains and pileasures 
privilege of turiiiog that 
so that it may center in 
e. We see a great work 
his multitude of temples and shrines shall be left 
to the guardianship of the venerable tret-s that 
so many of them, or be turned into places of worship for 
J Being who ruleth in the aliairs of all men and wiilet.h 
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missionary force in Japan as soon as possible : and seGondiy/ to join 
with all in a league of prayer to oiir Father for such a pentecostal 
outpouring on every one laboring for the Master in Japan as shall 
render us fully meet for His service and hence abundantly successful in 
leading souls into the Light. ' , 

DISCUSSIOK 

Key. T. C, Winn., Am. Presby. Misb. Osaka, 

Japan is a country where very many agencies of Christian work 
have been or are being tried. This is true to as great if not to a 
greater extent than in any modern mission field. It would take more 
than my allotted time to even briefiy describe them all. Tliis is a 
land wheie every denomiaation desires to have its representatives; 
and ffome persons who have no denomination behind or before them 
apparently have commissioned themselves. Every form of church 
government that was ever heard of at home, and some besides, are 
taught as if such had a special claim for acceptance by Japanese con- 
verts to Oliristianity. Every shade of theology is preached. Beside 
tlie regular services for the public worship of Grod and the preaching 
of His word there are many accessory means used. Notable among 
these are the ^^ 0. E. Societies/^ the Societies of Kings Daughters/^ 
and the Y. M. G, A. In the educational-evangelistic direction, the 
missionary body lias established and tried all kinds of schools, from 
the Kindergarten to the University ; from the school for the teaching 
of Englisli only to the Theological Seminary. 

In literary matters, the zeal manifested has been fervent. Eeli- 
gious denominational papers and those for the individual church; 
magazines' and lesser periodicals have all been given a chance to 
awaken and mould the truly religious life. And if a missionary has 
not put out a tract of some kind, he is not able to maintain respect- 
able standing among bis brethren 1 

The healing art which has everywhere proved a sucessful method 
of finding a way to men’s hearts with the truth was early in this field. 
Its history here has again proved its efiiciency. It would he difficult 
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to estimate the good done and the influence exerted by the phy- 
sicians in leading to national reforms of a humane character. Other 
results there are which are most gratifying. A few churches that are 
living forces for righteousness have been planted in the land. Preach- 
ers of the Gospel who proclaim it with simplicity and power, have 
been raised up by the Holy Spirit. 

Men, not a few, can be named who are leaders in education and 
in the best thoughts of the nation. 

Books and booklets are being written by Christians to whom the 
Gospel has come with enlightenment and inspiration. 

The number of missionaries seems large when compared with 
similar bodies in other lands. But having come here from convictions 
of duty, who is ready to leave, or who is there that will say that we 
should ? 

I cannot advocate the withdrawal of missionary forces. I am of 
the contrary opinion that there remains much that they ought to do. 
The home churches have yet a duty to perform for Japan. Her re- 
igioLis future depends much upon how the churches and Boards act 
during the life of the next generation. What should be done is to 
widen the sphere of usefulness by enlarging the territory covered, the 
number of places occupied as missionary residences. There are many 
places large and small which afford good locations, but which have not 
felt the influence of the foreigner. But where this question is present- 
ed to residents of the large cities, they cry out that they are over- 
burdened with demands upon them and that the cities can not be left 
with fewer than those now in them. This conclusion must be accept- 
ed as their judgement after conscientious consideration of the matter. 
And truly it can not be urged that the cities should be surrendered 
and the country towns chosen instead. The cities are rightly made 
the centres of operations. In some respects it is a particularly desir- 
able position that the missionary has whose residence is in the city. 
It would be a most mistaken policy to materially weaken the efforts 
that are being made for city evangelization. 

With even some of the prefectural capitals entirely unoccupied, 
and with many millions who practically, know nothing of the teachincr^ 
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of Christianity what are we to think and believe as to our future duty ? 
We must get the Grospel to the town and village population ! and with 
a prearrangement of forces, there remains but one way of relief to the 
situation, viz, the increase of the number which is to he assigned this 
larger commission. The kinds of agencies at work are enough. The 
men and women to carry them on are too few. They ought and can 
be sent out in such numbers that the name of the Lord Jehovah shall 
be made known throughout the Empire. 

One of the Buddhistic leaders on being interrogated as to the 
result of the New Treaties is reported to have said ; It means the 
flooding of the Orient with Christian agents from the West.'^ Would 
that in its best interpretation this saying might prove a prophecy. 

In connection with the wider distribution of raisssionaries there 
is an imperative need of largely increased numbers of Japanese preach- 
ers and evangelists. The foreign missionary body will not be able to 
accomplish its work and purpose if Japanese colaborers are not also 
forth-coming. This necessity is evident and is widely recognized. 
For the foreigner does his best work when he has associated with him 
one or more Japanese between whom and himself there exists mutual 
faith and cordiality. 

Oiir Master Himself when considering the many places to which 
He would go with His Gospel, sent men two and two before. To 
them He said, The harvest is great and pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth (thrust forth) laborers into His harvest.’^ Was 
the thought in His mind that from those places men would he so con- 
vinced of the high character of the Gospel claims and rewards that 
the Spirit would use that conviction to thrust them forth as its mes- 
sengers ? Whether that supposition is right or not, missionaries 
gather around them in their different and separate places of residence 
groups of believers who cannot be gotten in any other way. A few 
of these may he expected to feel the responsibility of giving to others 
the truth which has set them free from sin and its curse. 

Christians gathered into the church through direct personal effort 
have been called the hand-picked fruit. Those men led into the 
ministry by the appeal made to them through the beauty and blessed- 
ness of the ministers calling as exhibited in the life of the best known 
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misslonarj,--~tliese will be the choice spirits among Japanese pastors and 
preachers. This personal intimate association is the most effective 
hnman element in the raising up of the indispensable corps of Japanese 
laborers. ". ,, 

Thus far in the history of missions here, those who have made the 
greatest impress upon the church and Christiari.Iife of the country, did 
most to inspire the Japanese themselves with desire to bless their 
fellow-countrymen. Impelled by that high purpose they turned aside 
from every enticement and yielded themselves to the Lord for His 
service and use. He will do most for Japan^s salvation who sets into 
operation the largest number of living agents who have imbibed tlie 
spirit of Christ. 

These two things which I have mentioned cannot bo litthj 

of at this juncture of affairs. This Conference ought in some way to 
emphasize tlie necessity for missionaries enough to take [)osses<ion of 
all the strategic points in the land. It is not too great a ivrjuest to 
make of tlie Christians at home. This Conference ought also to luida* 
it plain that it is the duty of every missionary to pray and la her ihr 
the increase of those who in their own tongue wherein they were born 
shall make known the wonderful works of God. 

Eev. J. H. Pettee, D. D.: 

There were two resolutions in Mr. Draper’s paper that sln.-uld not 
b(‘ passed hy, I would move that all resolutions offered in tin* r:aiK-rs 
go before the Committee on Eesolutions withoixt the five siumaiv'ires 
usually necessary. 

Eev. J. H. Deforest. D. D.: 

Aie resolutions that are offered, to come before the hoiiS(^ lat.a’ 
for discussion ? Answer : Yes. 

Eev. James Ballagh : 

I have nothing in particular to say on .this subject, hut it should 
not be cast aside without discussion. There is perhaps no great 
difference of opinion, and this explains the small amount of discus- 
sion. I am satLsfied, and have nothing more to say. The same 
is probably true of the others present. 

Eev. W. B. Parshley : 

I have been greatly impressed with the fact that we hav(‘. omas- 
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milated the Japanese Church by taking away the power of the initi- 
ative, St Paul said : Work out your own salvation/V but we 

have departed from this. We have not sufScieritly impressed the 
JapanoKse with the idea that they must evangelize their own countrv 
jiiui support their own pastors. We foreigners are suppressing the 
Japanese too much. We are holding the reins too tight. And 
these papers suggest tluit we shall continue to hold them. I had 
rather see mission work cri])pled than have the power of initiative 
talceii from the Japanese. 


SECOND PAPEE. 

Woman’s Evangelistic Work, -Past Efforts and 
Eesults and Present Opportunities. 

Miss J. E. Dudley, A, B. C. F. M., Kobe. 

In the annuals of the Church we search in vain for an opportuni- 
ty of woman’s w^ork for wmmen that can compare with that w-hicli 
came in the opening of Japan to western civilization. At this same 
time also the hearts of western worhen were stirred with a deeper 
desire to carry to those who liad not received it the Gospel which 
had enriched their own lives. 

We i)erliaps have all heard of the little basket that, years 
before the opening of the country had found its way across the 
ocean, and how when it fell into the hands of a praying woman lior 
heart was stirred for the women of the unknown land whose people 
could fashion a thing so dainty. We have also heard how she met 
with other godly Avomen, tlie forerunners in the great missionary 
movement, and prayed for Japan, and they brought their gifts long 
years hefoi'e the way was opened for their use, and when importuned 
that they might he given to work already opened they still kept fast 
to their purpose, and the money was held sacred for Japan until it 
was finally used for the desired end. 

We may well pause toda}" and consider wliat v/ould have been 
tlie result had woman withheld her aid, — had Japan progressed in 
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material things alone, or had half her citizens, her wives and mothers 
been left untouched by the influences which make the crowning glory 
of a nation. 

It is not necessary in our review of the past to consider minutely 
■ the condition of the field to which we came. It is but just to say 
that in no other land to which the Gospel of Christ has been taken 
has the condition of women been on so high a plane. 

The literature of Japan is rich in the history of women whose 
names well deserve a place by the side of the gifted women of other 
lands. 

Deeds of devotion to others have been performed, songs have 
been sung and poems have been written by the wnmen of this country 
long before western civilization touched her shores. But we know 
that the ])lace assigned her in life was circumscribed, her vision 
narrow, and lier home life often full of sorrow. Was it not because 
she had been given a higher place in the social scale that she more 
quickly recognized her needs ? And as the country wakened from 
its long sleep, and facing the struggle before it took into account 
every factor that could aid it in its onward march, and early re- 
cognized the need of education and western ideas for its women, it 
gave a kindly welcome to the missionary woman, and the seed she 
sowed often fell into good ground. 

True, one of the missionaries can remember that when her 
application to go to Japan was proffered to the Board at home, the 
good secretary replied that the Board feared that it was too early to 
send ladies to Japan, and suggested that Africa might he a more 
open field. 

But as early as 1863 it was deemed wise by some of the mission- 
ary families on the ground to make the experiment, and Miss Janett 
Conovan who had crossed the ocean with Mrs. Hepburn, was asked 
to go to Kanagawa, where some of the mission families were set- 
tled, but owing to the unsettled state of affairs, she soon left 
Japan and went to Slianghai. For six years more the field was 
vacant as far a>s unmarried lady missionaries were conjerned, but the 
wives of the missionaries gladly accepted opportunities for work, and 
prepared the way for the coming of those who could devote them- 
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sfalves inore entirely to it when the time seemed ready for them. 

Miss Mary E. Kidder (who afterwards become Mrs. E. E. Mil- 
ler) has the honor of being tlie first uninarried lady missionary sent 
to this country. She joined the Eeformed Church Mission in 18G0. 

I may be allowed to quote a few words from an old published rei^rn’t 
which throws light on those early days. She says “ I came in tlie 
Autumn and my first home was in the family of jDr. S. E. Brown 
who was in the employ of the Japanese Government in Niigata. 
Here we remained until July 1870. While here my time was wholly, 
given to the study of the Japanese language. We were entirely 
among the Japanese, there being no other foreign ladies in Niigata, 
and this greatly facilitated my opportunities for study. Oiir home 
was constantly thronged with Japanese so that I always felt as if 
I -were on show.’’ After about eight months she returned with the 
family to Yokohama, Dr. Brown having been recalled by the Govern- 
ment. 

]\Iiss Kidder tlien commenced teaching three hours a day in a 
day-school for Ciiildi-eu. 

At tlie close of the first year the girls had increased to si:c, and, 
resigning the boys to a lady wdio had just come out from home, she 
devoted herself entirely to the girls. The second year the class 
increased to twenty- two, and was removed to Ise Yama, the official 
part of the town. The governor, Mr. Oye, rendtned her mucli as- 
sistance so that the school was no expense to the mission. Among 
•other things .she woites He presented me with a pretty closed car- 
riage drawn by coolies saying the distance wnis too great for me to 
walk 1” As yet there had been no special interest in religions truth. 
The children sang the hymns and enjoyed them because they were 
new. But in tlie Autumn of 1872 Hisa Okun'o the daughter of the 
good elder of the young church in Yolcohaina asked for baptism and 
received it witli her motlier and little brother. “ She was a gifted 
girl, accomplished in Japanese ways and had come to : understand 
English well, and was modest and consistant as became a follower 
of our Saviour.” In 1874 she writes again of the presence of tlie 
Spirit in the liearts of her pupils, one i of the girls showing great 
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}>at ii‘uc (3 and fortitiide under a severe trial of lier faitli. The 
iiig year/1 875, iVrris Seminary was opened. 

Mrs. Pruyii, Mrs. Pierson and Miss Crosby, the pioneers in the 
"Won laid s Union Missionary Society arrived, in the autuinn of 1871 
a.u(l o])ened their boarding school kno^yn as the Kyoritsu Jogakko at 

48 Bluff, Yokohama. 

The next year it was removed to its present site. But while for a 
time tlie pupils were few in number, employment for the teachers 
was not wanting. A class of English speaking young men was form- 
ed for the study of the Bible, but undoubtedly there was a desire on 
the part of the ])U];>i}s to improve their Englisli. Mrs. Pierson liad 
the principal care of this class, and the majority of the young ineii 
became Christians, and a number of them are still pastors and 
teachers. 

In. tlie Spring of 1873 four of the pupils of the school asked for 
baptism and a Christian atmosphere prevailed in the school. Some 
of these early converts endured persecution. One young girl for con- 
S(*i(.‘uce sake gave up a life of luxury and ease. She was disowned 
})y her fa,mily and afteiwards inarried a ] castor 'with wlioin she has 
l)een a faithful coworker for more than twenty years. 

At the coming of these ladies there were no churches and no 
Christian organizations, but on March 16, 1872 the first Protestant 
church was org'anized in a small building which stood at the rear of 
the lot occupied by the present church in Yokohama, (now known as 
as the Kaigan church.) Ail entered by the door at the rear that the 
large number of geta (wooden clogs.) might not attract attention. 
Kine were baptized, all I believe meinbei's of a school for young men 
in Yokohama. These with two others previously baptized formed 
the nucleus of rhe jiresent flourishing church. There had been sever- 
al private baptisms before this, and among them were at least four 
womcii. One old woman was called by the missionar}^ children 
Tainago 0 Baa San,’^ because she sold eggs. She died soon after 
baptism. The other three were Ogawa Kin whose hushand was 
chosen elder in the first church, Takem lira Koai and Fuknzawa 
0 Kyo, and these later on reiaovecl from Yokohama and formed p.ut 
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«of the first church in Tokyo. They are all still living. The wife of 
the first photographer in Japan, Shimoka Eenjiro, was hapfeed on 
her death hed, Slie 2^assed away singing the first Christian hymn in 
Japanese,—^' Jesus loves me.’' Her well preserved tomh-stone hears 
the first two lines of this iiymn, and on the reverse side the symhol 
■of her faith. 

In 1873 three ladies came out under the Presbyterian Board. 
Miss Park in April, Miss Youugman in July, and Miss Gamble later 
in the year. In Ajiril of the same year Miss Talcott and Miss Dud- 
ley of the American Board Mission arrived in Japan and joiiicd their 
mission in Kobe. An interesting field of work soon opened to them 
through the former daimiyo of Sanda. He had removed shortly be- 
fore this with Ins family and many of his old retainers to Kobe. Pie 
was a progressive man, and from the first a true and faithful friend 
to the missionaries, and many doors were 02)ened to the new comers 
through his influence. At his request Christian work had already 
been opened in Sanda, and within the year one of the ladies visited 
this 2)lace in company witli the motlicr and sister of the daimiyo. 
With such an introduction the meetings Vvere crowded. On the 
Sabbath a missionary usually went up from Kobe. The needs of the 
work scorned to require more time than these occasional visits, and 
one of the ladies spent several months at the j)fece. Tlie women’s 
meetings from the first were especially interesting. At one of these, 
for the first time, several of the w'oraen opened their lips in prayer. 
The young helper, herself an infant in the new life, said afterwards 
with a wonder upon lun* face, Surely the Lord is in this place and 
I knew it not.” This young girl, afterwards a graduate, then a 
teacher in Kobe Girls’ School, showed great tact in teaching children. 
She afterwards studied kindergartening in Boston, and for several 
years has hee]i at the head of the Japanese kindergarten in Honolulu, 
where her influence is strongly felt for good in the Japmuese church. 
The third church of tlio Kumiai body was organfeed in Sanda. 

The same dalmi3'0 gave liberally for the establishment of the 
Kobe Girls’ Sebool, and tlie blessing he nought for his people has 
rested in no small measure ujion them. At the moTithly meetings 
for the older women in the Kobe church as many as twenty of these 
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Sum la Avniiieii may still be seen^' earnest in good work an in Ghristiaii 
living. . 

In October 1875 the Kobe Girls^ Scliool was establislied. 

i^Iiss Ellen Eddy tbe pioneer in the wolnan^s work of the 
American Episcopal church in Japan, came out in Koveniber 1874 
and located in Osaka where she opened a Girls^ School. The 
Methodist Episcopal church sent out its first representatives in 1874 
Miss Higgins who located in Yokohama, and .Miss Dora • Schooii- 
inaker wdio opened a school for girls in an old temple in Mita, Tokyo. 
The following year, November 1875, Miss Anna Kidder and Miss 
Clara Sands joined the ximerican Baptist Mission. Miss Sands 
located in Yokohama and afterwards married Eev. J. C. Brand. 

The English Church Missionary Society, which now outnmnhers 
any of the other societies, was later in entering the field. Misses 
Julius, Tristram and Tapson came out in 1888 There were 
several ladies who were working under tlie Society for Female Edu- 
cation in the East and also a kindred German Society. Tliese al- 
though dificreiit in name, were working in direct communication 
with this Society (tlie Church Missionary) and preceded them in point 
of time. They liave since heen incorporated into this organization. 

IVe have mentioned but briefly the beginnings of the work of 
some of the older societies. The numhers increased from year to 
year. In 1877 and the following year there were nine additions to 
the unmarried lady workers, and in 1881, 10 new ones entered tlie 
field. Dr. Verheck reports that in 1882 there were 82 on the ground, 
and tliat u]) to that time 33 had withdrawn. The latter figures 
cover marriages, deaths, and those who had returned to the home 
luiuL In 18h0 Mr. Loomis gives 189 and in 1899, 260. 

The early years were full of encouragement. Open doors were 
waiting and the missionary was often sorely perplexed as to what to 
refuse, and then as now the temptation to enter the work without 
taking time to acfpiire a knowledge of tlie language was great. In 
those years Japanese women were seldom seen in large numhers at 
public meetings. As we understand today how strong was the har- 
rier that separated the Japanese women from public life we wonder 
that so many were found willing to subject themselves to the criti- 
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cism iiiciirred in attending public meetings. We know of more than 
oiK^ Avhose heaids fail exl them after reaching the place of meeting, 
and who returned home preferring to wait until evening, iuid come, 
under the cover of darkness, hoping thus to escape notice. i*lon.- 
Ghristian men, officials in high position, gladly welcomed the lady 
missionaries to their homes, and in many instances allowed their 
wives to attend services when srclal and home duties did not inter- 
fere." ' ■ ' . . 

It has been said that women in Japan have but little infl Lienee, 
but there were inaiiy, even under the old regime, who influenced 
their households iu no small degree. The heart-to-heart talks with 
women in their homes have shown how dee])ly some of them liavr^ 
recognized their need of a Higher Power to fit them for the respoirsi- 
bilities of life. 

The early cliurcli records were not kept in such a manner as to 
tell definitely how large a proportion of the memhership were women 
but in 1883 we find there were on an average 26 women to 74 men, 
in 1886, 37 women to 63 men, and the following year the Pres- 
byterian church reports, 41 women to 53 men Of the different 
societies represented the Ohiirch of England has now 44 unmarried 
ladies besides 13 unconnected, — the Methodist Episcopal. 32, the 
American Board 25, the Presbyterian 19, the American Baptist 17, 
the American Episcopal 11, the Methodist Church Canada 14, the 
Presbyterian Church South 8, and the Methodist Church South and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel each 6, St. Hilda^s 
Mission Tokyo, 7, Independent 6. These with the smaller societies 
hring the number to the figures already reported, 260. A small al- 
lowance must be made for those who have returned home this year, 
and also for additions during the last few months. 

Of those 260 workers about one half are engaged in Evangelis- 
tic work in various ways, some giving all their time to direct work, 
l)Ut many, a portion of their time to indirect methods of reaching 
and influencing the peo])le. 

Besides these already mentioned we must remember there are 
over 200 women, the wives of the missionaries, who though in most 
cases prevented hy home duties from devoting their entire time to 
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the work are yet doing valuable service for the women of Japan both 
in tln^ object lesson of Christian home life, and in the more direct 
lines. 

As to the location of the unmarried lady missionaries we had 
that of the 43 Ken in Japan 28 have some of these workers. Of the 
three Fu Tokyo has 56, Osaka 20, and Kyoto but 5. There are 14 
in the Hokkaido, Kanagawa Ken has 16. Nagasaki and Okayaina 
Kens have each 14, Hiroshima and Aichi each 10, Miagi 9, Ishikawa 
8, Kagoshima and Nagano 6 each. The other Kens included in the 
28 have but 2, 3, and 4 each, and in far away Hiiiga there is but 
one, wdiile in the remaining 15 Ken there are none. 

These- workers follow diiferent methods of work while the aim is 
always the same, to bring the message of love and redemption to the 
women of Japan, and, as they receive it for themselves, to help them 
to build up such characters as will fit them to occupy the same 
spheres of usefulness in their homes and in society as are held by the 
women ol‘ Christian nations, — to help them to see and improve the 
opportunities of service which are theirs to fill and of which no 
number of foreign workers can relieve them. Let us not in our zeal 
to accomplish much ourselves lose sight of this most important fact. 

There are many of our numher who are spending most of their 
time in the school room, but great as their sj)here of influence is 
there, it is far from being the limit of that influence. Especially 
is this true of those who have sent out large numbers of graduates. 
How earnestly their prayers go out after them, with how many let- 
ters of counsel and remembrance they follow them to their homes’, 
and how often they turn their footsteps in search of them, lest in 
their new surroundings the cares and pleasures and responsibilities 
of life deaden the better hope, and the vision of a higher woman- 
hood he, lost under the blighting influences which are about them. 

The day schools are centres of influence, an untold blessing to 
hundreds of children otherwise uncared for. Mr. Loomis reports 
that in 1899 there were more than 6,700 pupils in these schools. 
A^e can mention but one whicli will doubtless serve as an example 
of wliat others are doing. The pupils number 150, the teachers are 
all Christians, and tlie Bible and Christian hymns are taught daily. 
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More than one half of the children are in Sunday school* Friendly 
relations are maintained between the missionary in charge and tlie 
families of the children. This school has entered its seventh vear 
of work. 

The Chi-istian kindergartens too are touching the very springs 
of life, and bringing to the receptive minds of childhood some know- 
ledge of the heavenly Father. 

An effort is being made to reach the girls in the spinning 
factories where thousands are spending their miserahle lives, 
physically, morally and spiritually most pitiable. While tld;^ 
work is still young there is promise of good success. One missionary 
family in Osaka, that great manufacturing centre, became interested 
ill some of these girls and invited them occasionally to the home for 
a social time. Out of a company of twenty, two became Christians 
and gave up their work, and are now with Mrs. Drennan in Tsu. 

Another line of work most helpful to the country churches is 
the touring work. It seems to me that the good which may he 
accomplished in this way cannot he overestimated. A niimher of 
these workers have been in the habit of spending a month or more 
at a time in visiting remote churches, and have frecpiently been 
entertained for da}^^ together, and this for conseciitiye years, in the 
liomes of the Christians, and in this way ties of friendship liave been 
formed which are not easily broken. Truly these are rare opipor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with Japanese life, as well as for 
mahiiig ourselves better understood. 

If this work can be maintained the missionary comes to know 
the little groups of Christians in remote places, she can bring fresh- 
ness and new suggestions of work and so help to overcome the danger 
which menaces so many of our churches — lack of growth in Christian 
Iift‘. I know of no work more delightful — ^or, more wearying. But 
in tliese days wlien lines of rail-way are being muUipiicd It is easier 
than formerly. 

Mrs. Large — who knows more of the work of the W. C. T. U. 
than any of us — says That it is a help to the evangelistic work, no 
one who knows what the organization is doing can deny. Touching 
as it does the every day problems of home, scores of women are led 
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to uiiitc* witli it who could not be induced to attend an oidinai\ 
meeting for the study of Ghristianity, but as all the meetings are 
o])enecI by reading of Scriptures and prayer, what they tolerate in 
the ])eginning they learn to desire later on, and soon there comes the; 
understanding that the love of Christ is the impelling motive of the 
White Eibbon Army. ^^In one station, in one year, fifteen women 
were won to Christ through this society, and wherever these organized 
unions are found there are womeii who have been born again through 
their instrumentality/^ The present total membership is given at 

2,250. ' ■ j- ■ ■ 

There are many branches of w'ork . which bear on this subject^ 
for wherever one of these workers is found is she not a bearer of this 
glad evangel ; — ^^vhether hook translation, classes in English, work for 
the little children, or drinking a cup if tea with an 0 Baa San^ it 
may all he classed under evangelistic. 

The indirect methods of work which most of us have resorted to 
as a means of gaining acquaintance with the women have not been 
unfruitful, but iiiost of the workers agree that they have been mainly 
social helps and should be so regarded. There is less call for such 
wvirk than formeidy, and in the matter of knitting and crotchet work 
oiu’ pupils soon outstrip many of their teachers, and we realize that 
to retain a hold on the women we cannot count much on these light- 
or aceoinifiishincnts. A social hour in the home of the missionary 
■with pictures, music or games is often most enjoyable, and the con- 
ventionalities of life are easily set aside and friendly relations es- 
tablislied. The danger in these indirect methods is that we forget 
<}r neglect in the press of work to follow up or maintain the ac- 
quaintances we have made. 

The training of Bible women will be fully considered in anoth(.^r 
paper, I wdll but briefly speak of a little of the work done by them 
as Christian workers. That their w^ork is varied we know, and that 
no carefully prepared tables can ever truthfully represent them we 
also know. Some of them have worked for many years for tlie same 
churches, receiving their entire support from these churches. One 
such has for twelve yeary rendered most valuable service in one ot 
the Kumiai churches in Kobe. , ' 
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There 1 ave been three such women in the Kumiai churches in 
this ])]ace, supported hj the churches, and others in different parts of 
the field who liave been imriially cared for by the churches. Of 
more than one it has been said She has rendered service scarcely 
second to that of the pastor/^ In the mountain region of Tamba 
one siicli woman worked for years until her name hecaine a house- 
hold word in all that region, and there are many others whose lives 
and work speak loudly of the possibilities for the future. 

In drawing to a close let us look at our field of work today and; 
see what a quarter of a century has brought to the women of Japan, 
hlany influences have heeti at work to bring about the results we see, 
and it is with gratitude we remember that ive have been given even 
a small share in the work. Where twenty^five years ago there was 
scarcely a score of Christian women in Japan there are today nearly or 
quite 20,000. While among this number there are- some whose lives 
we fear have not been greatly changed and who comprehend veiy dim- 
ly the significance of the step they have taken, there is a large majority 
who are truly Christians. 3Iany of these women are familiar with, 
the Gospels, and many of them with most of tlie New Testament. 
Many of them are reading daily in connection wdth the Scripture- 
Union which for years has done such excellent service. For the la«t 
two- or three years there seems to be new interest in the study of the 
Old Testament in some places. The effect of this Bible study in the- 
home and on the Sabbath and often in the mid-week class has made 
a marked change in the lives of these women. Some who seldom, 
opened a book have become thoughtful and earnest in this best of all 
study. A few years ago in a country, village not far from Kobe ten 
women who could not read entered the church. With two younger 
ones as their teachers they mastered the Kana^ and within a few 
months had read the coloquial Mark, and boughr, the New Testan)ent 
which they learned to read readily. 

The weekly prayer meeting of the church is usually attended by 
the Christian women in country places as well as in some of the city 
churches, and the different meetings for various purposes that have 
•sprung up and are often conducted by -the women themselves have- 
develoj e I in them a good degree of ability in these matters. 
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E.s[)ecially is the meeting for prayer held each Spring alterriately 
in Tokyo and Yokohama, and at the same time in Kyoto, Osaka, and 
Kobe, and in numerous other centres in the interior, worthy of notice. 
At the last meeting of this kind in Kobe 600 women of different denom- 
inations gathered. . The meeting was entirely arranged and planned 
for by the women. In the Scripture reading, the prayers which follow- 
ed, and in the short talks which all related to the subject previously 
■selected the thoughts were uplifting in no small degree. We felt in- 
deed that a new day had dawned on the women of Japan. In works 
of benevolence and charity they have frequently shown not only wiU 
lingness in attempting tliem but tact and persistency in carrying them 
•out. Church debts have been paid and needed repairs made because 
the loomen of the charch have put their shoulder to the wheel. 

The Kyo-Fu-Kwai, with its varioms meetings on different subjects 
is a means of education not only to Christian women but is leavening 
non-Christian circles with purer and higher ideals. That Christian 
thought has gone deeper than is apparent to the casual observer is also 
true. Women whose social [)ositions make it difficult to meet openly 
with Christians, are in some cases seeking privately for themselves and 
their households the help of Divine truth. 

As we look over the work that has been accomplished and count 
the blessings that have come to the women of this land we are full of 
gratitude, and remembering as we enter the work of the new century 
how greatly the working force has been enlarged we are full of hope- 
fulness for the future. 

The doors were never more open to us than today. The difficul- 
ties of the earlier years have largely passed away ; but we must not de- 
lude ourselves with the thought that those to be overcome now are less 
■real or that our work today requii'es one whit less of consecration. 
The danger of an increase in numbers with little increase in spiritual 
power is greater than in the earlier years, and the danger of a secular- 
ized >Sabbath alarms us. This for the Cliristian church ; and there are 
the millions who arej’et practically untouched by the Gospel we bring. 
We realize how few there are among the people who are consecrating 
their lives to. this service for their country, and the old words come to 
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our lips Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He i^crid forth 
laborers into His harvest.’^ 

We dare not and need not face these responsibilities alone. AVe 
remember the promise Lo lam with you alway ” and that other one 
so fall of divine comfort He shall see of the travail of His soul and 
be satisfiod.^^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss Julia L. Leavitt, C. P. C., Tanabk. 

In following the writer of the paper I am doing what I began to 
do some eighteen years ago when as a very inexperienced young mis- 
sionary yet at language study only, I was oppressed with the responsi- 
bility of choosing a plan of work. I had heard of Miss Dudley^s work, 
and liad occasion to ask her advice about iny perplexity. I remember 
yet how relieved I was when she told me not to worry about settling 
on a plan or method before band, but to do what e^-er I found to do 
first, and the method would work out itself. 

I took her advice and after helping a little here and there in 
Osaka, I was called to take up evangelistic work in country places, as 
we were just then occupying new fields. 

Except for short intervals, I have continued in this, so my obser- 
vation has been limited to one field and mostly- to my own work, being 
alone, since we had to divide our force as much as possible. 

Tile fact brought out that between one fourth and one fifth of the 
unmarried lady missionaries are in a single city is to me somewhat 
startling. Is not this an undue proportion when fifteen hen are with- 
out one ? 

A great increase of new missionaries for evangelistic 'work is much 
to be desired, but if this cannot be accomplished, could not a better 
disposition be made of the number available ? 

Could not some of us who are able, make more freq[uent visits to 
places where there are no resident missionaries ? A few months or 
even a year in a temporary home, where there are a few Christians, is. 
better tlian frequent very ehort visits. This can be a center from 
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wliicli to roach near villages, and the Christians are helped most when 
they are helping the missionary to reach others. They are apt to 
• object when the' time comes to change to another place, but one oi 
them likened the visits they received to the revolving light over on 
’Oshima, saying, — It leaves us in darkness after one flash of light, but 
we learn by that bow to steer until it turns us the bright side again. 

Such extended visits can hardly be called touring, but may in- 
clude it. There is enough of real touring in Kishiu, in going from 
one station to another, for they are separated by three and four days, 
travel on foot. There are a few Christians and inquirers now scattered 
along each route of travel. They are the leaven of the country, but 
breadmakers know that leaven must be cared for and kept warm if it 
is expected to work. These few nearly always have a good number 
gathered at the inn to hear the word. There is nothing so bracing to 
one after a 15 or 20 mile walk as to find people ready and glad to 
listen to the message. 

It has been said that the growth of ^Christian work among the 
women of Japan is not exclusively ours. So neither may the touring 
lady missionary limit her work to women only, although her effort? 
may be directed to them. The crowds include men, women and cliild- 
ren. To these country people the Gospel is news. Some who are not 
yet Christians have carried it far back into the mountains to the wood- 
cutters’ camps, and they talk it over around their camp fires and come 
back eager for more. I know of no greater pleasure in missionary life 
than, telling of God’s love to these simple-hearted country folks. 

Since being settled in one station for the last four years, I have 
found it harder to get away for long trips. 

Regular Bible classes, Sunday schools and other weekly meetings 
can not he interrupted without much loss. If but two ladies could be, 
had for each station a good division of work could be raade^ 

Knitting classes and other indirect methods I have never sought 
for, but finding them at hand and desired by many, have used them, 
always in connection with religious instruction, as good oppqrtunities 
for gaining a better acquaintance with the women and girls. The re- 
sult was an increased attendance at other meetings, and incidentally, 
the development of two leaders in practical benevolence, who made 
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the work of the knitting class furnish the church, supply the Sunday 
school witli literature and keep a fund on hand for tlie needy and for 
emergencies , 

I should be glad to hear more about visiting. Mine has been , 
limited to people whom I knew, or to whom I was introduced by 
friends. 

Bible lessons with individuals or classes has been the most desir- 
able method of work. The women can be led to study ^vith some one, 
but I know of very few who do so alone. Most of them merely read 
their Bibles more or less regularly for spiritual refreshment, or from 
habit. The few who are willing to help a beginner in a Bible lesson 
like to review it first with some one to get the teaching points. I 
speak of unpaid workers. I have had but two helpers for any length 
of time, and they were employed for social work and ])ersonal help 
only. Wiien they did Bible teaching it was as their own Christian 
duty. 

Personal talk with people in their homes or ours, or anywhere, 1 
have found to be the handiest \veapon to put down prejudice and it 
raises no question as to whether they can read or not, which is embar- 
rassing to women who can not do so when they come into a class for 
study. 

This, and in fact all the work I have mentioned, implies and re- 
quires a substantial knowledge of, and ability to, use the Japanese 
language. No matter how widely we may multiply our message 
through our helpers, we should be able to give it clearly ourselves, and 
understand the thoughts of the people which they do not reveal readi- 
ly through an interpreter. 

Another opportunity is always with us— that of being neighborly. 
This takes precious time, but it pays. It also requires, and helps to 
increase, an inside knowledge of Japaresa homes and a real interest in 
the common, human welfare of the people and brings them nearer to 

Children respond quickly to a little kindness, and through them 
we may reach their motliers. I recall several instances where the 
mothers or other members of a family have been led to know Christ 
through a little care for the children, gi'^en only for the child^s sake. 
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'with no thought of the effi^ct it might have on others. 

Although this comes under another head, I think we may well 
make tlie most of the opportunity we have to teach the mothers, indi- 
viducOhj how to care more wisely for their children and for the health 
of their lionseholds. Our actions may he made to speak better for 
Christ than our tongues can. 

I have lived in many neighborhoods, most of them of gentle 
neighborly folks, but once I lived in a nest of gamblers who were very 
rough. It was hard to find a way to be neighborly with them, but 
the opportunity came through a family fight which I had the good 
fortune to stop. Still I liad no tliought of dendo work, I just could 
not hear to see a woman and child kicked and beaten. It was but a 
few days after that a dozen of the garnhlers, led by the same \voman, 
came in and spent half a day in asking about Christianity. I moved 
away from them soon after, so the only result I know of was that they 
heartl the Gospel for the first time, and had some mistaken ideas about 
it corrected. 

As to present opportunities, it would be hard to speak too strong- 
ly. Yv'e liave all the opportunities we have ever had to teach, train, 
visit and help, only the opportunities are broader as the country is 
freely opened, and we may go where we will, even alone, without fear 
or danger. New roads are opening to make travel more convenient, 

I hope one result of tins meeting will be a call for an incre^ise of 
new missionaries to prepare for this particular branch of woman’s 
work. 

Eev. James H. Ballagh: 

I want to give my testimony, and express my hearty approval of 
what has been said. Japan is preeminently the place for lady mission- 
aries. There could not be a better. In a residence of thirty-eight 
years in this country, I have not known a single case of a foreign lady 
traveling in the country meeting with insult from a Japanese. I have 
met wdtli those that were afraid of such things, but their fears were 
groundless. The Japanese respect ladies. Their doors are open to 
lady missionaries. This is true even of high class officials. There is 
no caste system liere as in India, and the lady missionary is free to 
liter the homes of all classes. 
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The first missionaries had a . very different idea. Thirty-eight 
years ago, wlien some of the home Boards were inquiring into the ex- 
pediency of sending lady missionaries to Japan, the reply was : “ Do 

not send them unless they are old and ugly, or unless, they come as 
wards in families.^^ These replies were borrowed from opinions in 
Ghina. y 

There is much talk, especially by some newspapers, about the 
impropriety of lady missionaries, coming to the East. This is all non- 
sense. They can come even to China. All these notions are of the 
devil. The great evangelizing agency in Japan is Christian women. 
They are respected and protected everywhere by the officials. The 
revision of the Psalm that now reads The women that publish the 
tidings are a great liost/^ came none to soon. 

Mrs. G. P. Pierson : 

I am only a missionary wife. Mr, Draper in his paper, quoted 
Dr. Strong on the vicious dualism that exists between the religions 
and the secular and deprecated a similar dualism between educational 
and evangelistic work. I should like to protest against the “vicious 
dualism between married and unmarried women missionaries. There 
is no distinction made between the married and unmarried men mis- 
sionaries. Why should it be made in the case of the women ? Mr. 
Drapier tells us there are about two hundred and fifty male missionaries 
in Japan, and no distinction is made between the married and un- 
married ones among them, though I venture to say that probably two 
hundred and forty of them are married and the remainder soon will be. 
I see no reason why any such distinction should be made in the case 
of the women. 

An immense amount of missionary work is done by some married 
women. Here are two concrete examples : 

I know of one wife in the Hokkaido who has not been in the 
country three years, and yet she has a thriving Fujinkwai with 30 
members present every time, who contribute |25 a year, a flourish- 
ing S. school, classes in English for men and boys, and a knitting- 
class for girls. She has taken the deepest interest in charity relief 
work and a practical i>art in rescue- work. She has studied the 
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language and passed a stiff C/ M. S. examination on it, and sbe is 
the mother of the finest Taby in Japan ! 

I know of another in Kyoto who has done all this except to take 
the language examination, but cooking-classes and mothers’ meetings 
can be added to her list, beades superintending several Bible women 
and accompanying them with her two babies on ththr trips to the 
outstations. 

Eey. E. S. Booth : 

Three minutes is too short a time in which to say anything. I, 
agree with Mrs. Pierson that women have not all their riglits even 
at the end of this nineteentli century, and that wives sliould be coiiuted 
as missionaries as well as their husbands. 

We must not jeopardize the opportunities of Japanese women to 
get husbands in our anxiety to increase the number of Japanese 
women workers. It is contrary to Oriental feelings for Japanese 
wmmen to enter public life. We must have regard for these feelings 
and placo our women evangelists in such relation to ourselves and to 
their own people as to effectively safeguard them. We must not 
jeopardize the modesty of these women. We can hardly be too care- 
ful at this })oint. There is great demand for these women as teachers 
Bible women, evangelistic workers, etc. Ferris Seminary could have 
placed fifteen of them this past year, if it had had them. Opportuni- 
ties are constantly occurring. But the greatest opportunities for work 
by Japanese women are in the home, "We must multiply these home 
centers. 

Ko adequate effort is being made in Japan to produce educated 
Christian women. The schools where women can be suitably fitted 
for these proper positions are still very few. Men’s schools are still 
far ahead of those for women. 

Kev. E. L, Pruett : 

I heartily approve of all that has been said on behalf of the 
single ladies. The work which they are faithfully performing cannot 
be overestimated. Surely there is no one, thinking soberly, who 
believes that Japan is the best country in the world for the comfort 
of single ladies. It is a trite saying that makes the times better 
than they were thirty years ago.” But to say that ladies do not meet 
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■with insult is to err in speecli. It is contrary to experience. There 
■are ladies in this very audience who liave been shamefully insulted. 
The character of the insults is such that I dare not mention it here. 
Let us thank God for the courage, the faitli and the sacrifice of the 
single ladies and pray Him to send more of them to this land. 

Eev. E. C. Fry: 

In at least one or two of the smaller missions workino- in Janan 
and. if I mistake not, in some otliei' missions, the wives are members 
of the mission with definite assignments as workers and with special 
arrangements made for their support as such. Tim pla.i works well 
and I commend it to the consideration of the larger missions and of 
the Boards sending them. 

J. D. Davis: 

All the ladies of the American Board Mission, both married and 
single, have the free right of discussion, and vote on all q^uestions just 
as the men. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE MISSIONARY HIMSELF 
Pliilippians II, ; 5 — 16, 

Eev, John Scott, D. D., M. 0. C., Tokyo. 

We are met togetlicr to spend a little while in commimion with 
God, so that we may learn more fully his will concerning us, and 
may, by pra.yer and supplication with tlianksgiving let our rerpiest 
1)0 made knoAvn unto God ” To aid us in doing so, our attention 
is called to the spiritual life of the missiouarv himself. 

The spiritual life is tlie life of communion with God. It is the 
reproduction of the life of Jesus in tlie believer by the Holy Spirit- 
The spiritual life of the missionary does not differ from that of 
Christians in its nature, source, or the conditions on which it de- 
pends. Yet there is a fitness in considering it a part at such a con- 
ference as tliis, hecause of the peculiar duties, responsibilities, dis- 
couragements, and clangers associated with the life of the missionaiy.. 

In the choice of subject the Committee seems to have been 
wisely directed, for no subject more deeply vital to the cause of mis- 
sions can engage the attention of the Conference. 

In order to full efficiency in any work to which one maj^ be 
called, he must possess a life or functional activity adapted to that 
work. To be a good soldier, for instance, a man must possess a 
complete physical life. True, he ought to possess an intellectual 
and a moral life as well ; but it is to the doctor he is sent for exami- 
nation, and the tests are mainly applied to the physical organs and 
their functional activity. Good sight, hearing, digestion, circulation, 
and respiration are imperatively demanded. To be a competent 
prjfeisor, say of mathematics or philosophy, a man must he endowed 
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witli an intellectual life adapted to Ms sphere. A physical and 
a moral life, indeed, are necessary, hut the tests axe mainly intellec- 
tual. Power, attainment, and functional activity of an intellectual 
land are sougdit after as ee^sentials. 

So, to carry out well our Lord's great commission to ''go into 
all the w^orld, and disci] de all the nations," vigour, freshness, and 
functional activity in the spiritual man are indispensahle. 

The apostle touches the very core of the spiritual life, when he 
says, " Let this mind he in you which Avas also in Christ Jesus.'^ 
That mind was a perfectly spiritual mind, just the mind which in a 
peculiar sense the missionary needs to possess. It was a mind of 
unreserved devotion to God, of profound communion with God, of 
unfaltering faith in God — a mind completely set apart to the work 
of saving the lost — the mind, therefore, specially needed for the 
spiritual equipment of the missionary. 

Let us reverently and in humble dependence on the aid of the 
Holy Spirit contemplate the great example in wdiich the apostle sets 
forth the mind that was in Christ; — "Who being in the form of 
God, thought it not a thing to he grasped at (or held fast, to con- 
tinue in equality with God in the glory wdiich he had wdth the 
Father before the wmrld was,) but emptied himself" — of wdiat ? Oln 
of what ? Let us not presume to he able to say how much, short of 
his Eternal Godhead, he laid aside in condescending grace, emptied 
himself of, wdien possessiiig the form of God, he took on him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men, from the 
Father's side descending to tlie manger, " where low lay his bed 
wdth the beasts of the stall." Thus self-emptied, behold him now? 
co-equal with the Father, yet found in fashion as a man, subject 
to cold and hunger, weariness and want, temptation and grief ; 
entering with us into race responsibility and subjection to the laiv 
appointed for us sinful nieii, obeying even to the extent of enduring 
the penalty of the broken law ; yea, enduring the hitter cup, the 
purple robe of scorn, the crown of thorns, the crashing load — obedi- 
ent even to the death of the cross. 

Here we would all delight to linger in silent awe and adoring 
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Sweet the moment^ rich in blessing 
Which before the cross I spend, 

Life, and health, and peace possessing 
Fimi the sinner’s dying friend. 

Here in humble, grateful sorrow 
With mj Savior will I stay ; 

Here new hope and strength will borrow ; 

Here will love iny fears away.’^ 

But from the mount we are called away to the multitude^. 
What equipment for our work may we derive frcin this wondrous 
scene ? 

Here, then, 1)ehold infinite condescending grace without one 
trace of selfish feeling, or personal ambition ; surrender to the Fath- 
er’s will without question or murmur, deep humiliation at the hands 
of sinners, patiently borne so that his mission might be fulfilled, 
compassionate love for sinners, and unswerving devotion to the work 
of saving them, even to the death of the cross. 

That in brief, imperfect outline, was the mind that was in 
Christ. And here to-day, beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, may we be changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” It is the work of the blessed Spirit of 
the Lord to conform us to the likeness of Jesus. Let the gracious 
Spirit and the self-sniTendering believer just now meet together at 
the cross in oneness of purpose and oneness of consecration, and the 
work, wo humbly trust, will certainly be done. The mind that was 
in Christ will be more fully reproduced in every missionary present. 

Turning now from this wondrous scene of the cross, wherefore, 
my beloved,” appeals tbe apostle, /Svork out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” As if he said, wliile laboring, often 
wearied and worn with the toil, for the salvation of others, neglect 
not }mir own spiritual life, or the cultivation in yourself of the iniud 
that was also in Christ Jesus. 

This charge may fittingly be addressed to the missionary in 
view of the dangers that beset his spiritual life, and that may well 
excite him to '' fear and trembling.” It is quite in harmony, also, 
with the example of the apostle himself;- I therefore so rim, not 
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as uncertainly ; so fight I not as one that heateth the air : hut I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection: lest that by any 
means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a, 
castaway.” 

Are there, not dangers which in a peculiar sense threaten the 
missionary’s closeness of %valk with God, deepness of communion 
with God, liveliness of faith in God, fullness of self— surrender to 
God.? Severance from the hallowed Christian associations and 
helps to holy living, enjoyed in the home land ; disappointments 
and discouragements in the work ; intellectual problems and per- 
plexities that are in the air ; hostilities and calumnies sometimes at 
the hand of one’.s own countrjTnen ; shattered nerves, and aching 
head, and failing energie.s ; these and many other forms of danger 
assail the citadel of the missionaiys spiritual life, and oblige him to 
work out his own salvation with fear and trembling. 

But w'hile there is danger to be encountered, and, peraonal re- 
sponsibility unquestionably to be borne in working out our own 
salvation, yet ample provision is made for us, and abounding en- 
couragement, given to us. “ For it is God who worketh in j-ou both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

David went forth with but a sling and a stone on a perilous 
adventure against the boasting champion of the Philistine host ; but 
he went fearlessly and triumphantly forward, in this firm assurance : 
— “ The Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of 
the paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philis- 
tine.” The Loi’d who delivered his people of old, brought them up but 
of the hoi'i'ible pit and the miry clay, and put a new song in their 
mouth ; the God who brought up a great multitude that no man can 
number, out of great tribulation, and washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb, worketh in you to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. Therefore, be not dismayed, but work 
out your own salvation, cultivate in you the mind which was also in 
Christ Jesus with fear and trembling indeed, as befitteth the stupen- 
dous character of the work committed to you and the formidable 
nature of the dangers which threaten you, bxit at the same time with 
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confident hope and joyous certainty, based upon the faitlifiilness and 
power of the God that worketh in you to vail and to do of his good 
pleasure. Do so with the greater alacrity because of the example of 
your Eedeemer’s exaltation after he had reached the lo’west depths. 

Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name : that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth ; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father 

*We come now to the practical conclusion. As a fig ti'ee is 
endowed with vegetable life for the purpose of producing figs, so the 
missionary is endowed with spiritual life for the purpose of yielding 
spiritual fruit in leading non-Christians around him to the Saviour 
of mankind. That ye may be blameless and harmless, the sons of 
God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
among whom ye shine as lights in the world; holding forth the 
word of life.’^ These words seem to bear a special application to the 
missionary. He labors in the midst of a people, the masses of 
whom are walking in darkness, and without God in the Avorld. 

The light often most effective for those who are in such dark- 
ness is that of the truth which the Holy Spirit causes to shine through 
the blameless and harmless lives of the free sons of God— lives which 
exhibit the excellency of the Gospel of Christ. Such are the lives of 
those alone who have in them the mind that was in Christ Jesus, 
and who are working out their own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. 

When forms of Christian doctrine are treated -with indiffereiice 
by non-Christian people, and indeed when some of the human 
elements in such forms of doctrine may he justly assailed, the blame- 
less, harmless, and unrehiikable lives of the sons of God— those who 
have in them the mind that was in Christ — like stars in a midnight 
sky, shine as luminaries in the dark places of the earth, often subdue 
bitter prejudices, and, by contact with the crooked and perverse 
lives around, awaken an interest in Gospel truth. 
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But tlie missionary is prompted to aggressive movement also 
upon the kingdom of darkness. It is an appalling thought to him 
that masses of the people around him are dying in darkness. Ee- 
joicing liimself in the possession of the truth, as of a pearl of great 
price, the mind of Christ within impels him to hold forth the word 
of life.^^ As one would raise tiie hand with food to the lips of a 
starving person, so he stretches out the hand, holding forth the word 
•of life, eager to he a hearer of light to those who are sitting in dark- 
ness and in the region and shadow of death. 
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Rev. Walter Andrews, C. M. S,, Hakodate. 

“Study to show thyself ai'prnved unto God a workman that needeth not ho 
ashamed ” 2 Time 2. 15. 

Importance of (1) PastoiMl Duties, (2) Itinerant proacliiiL:^, and 
(3) Practical Training of Evangelists in the work of the Missiouary. 

The great question before us this nioruing appears to be this : 
The methods for evangelizing the forty millions of people in tliis 
Empire of Japan. 

We are asked to consider the 
these methods so far as the Europen 
Concerned. In other words, of ti 
work, namely Pastoral Duties,— Iti 
Training of Evangelists — which do 
onr duty ? 


relative importance of tliree of 
n and American missionary is 
le tliree methods of evangel is tic 
lerant Preaching, and Practical 
we, as missionaries, look upon as 
and which second? and which third ? 

We know that Japan when compared with other countries is 
unique — unique as to its customs — unique as to its people and 
language, and though the gospel message which is to be preached is 
the very same as that preached by the greatest of all missionaries^ 

Paul — yet perhaps in some points the methods to he used in evan- 
gelistic work would not bear the same relative importance to each other 
in this country as they would in China, India, or Africa. So it must 
he clearly understood from the outset that the remarls in this iiapcr 
will have reference only to Japan and Japanese. 

Let us picture to ourselves the hullding of a brick Iiouse in our 
home lands. There is the bricklayer high up on the scaffolding 
with his trowel and a few bricks and a tub of mortar bv bis side 
Sob putting up the building, he is the most important man nevt 
to the architect, he. is to the front. This br!cWnv«r .v. 
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prominent man; and there slowly toiling np the long ladder round hy 
round climbs the bricklayer's laborer with his hod on his shoulder^ 
containing a few bricks or some mortar or wha.t not. Patiently the 
laborer climbs up and down that ladder all through the day waiting on 
the bricklayer, keeping him well supplied with material. He occupies 
a very inferior position it is true, but still he is doing an absolutely 
necessary work. The bricklayer could not get on wdthoiit him, but the 
passers by think nothing oUiim except perhaps to remark, that man 
is only the laborer, there is the builder up yonder, and they praise the 
builder and his skill.’' 

That is the position the ordinary missionary has to take in this 
unique c(.)untry. The position of a laborer to the Japanese builder. , 

We say the ordinary missionary has to take this position ; by this 
it is meant to exclude some of those missionaries' wliom we well 
remember, l>ut who have been called to a higher and more responsible 
w’-ork — such men as Dr Verheck, Bishop Bickersteth, Archdeacon 
WaiTen and others who were horn to lead and to organize. Ex- 
cluding such and speaking generally we would say that the missionary 
must take the position of the laborer who supplies the Japanese 
brother-builder, supplies the Japanese catechist, pastor, Bible woman, 
wdth material. There is our work from January to December, from the 
first year we arrive in this country to the twentieth and more. By 
supplies or material do not mean funds or money — away with 
the thought — l)ut coiuisel, moral support, matter for sermons, for 
addresses, all the help and strength we can possibly give. Give^ 
give, give, supply, supply, supply, teach, teach and toil, keeping ever 
the kwvest seat while the Japanese brother or sister is doing the 
building of the great Japanese Church of the future. 

Hard position " some would say. Yes it is a most difficult 
position to take as every one who has tried it will agree, but friends,; 
the reward will come later. 

This then being the position that we, may we say ordinary mis- 
sionaries, should take in this unique country, it is very easy to decide 
at once on the relative importance of the three duties which we havo 
now under discussion. 

In the first place, right away, fii.r above the other two comes the 
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Fradical Training of JEvangelists, or the daily, hourly filling of the 
•bricklayer’s hod with bricks and mortar and the slow, monotonous, 
daily, liourly carrying of this material to the young Japanese builder. 
Next in importance we would place the Padoral Duties of the foreign 
missionary, and lastly those of Itinerating. 

Let ns first in order consider the last in importance, viz. the 
Method of Itinerating as a means of evangelizing this j)eople. AVhy 
place this last in importance on the list of three ? Is not the com- 
mand “ Go and preach the gospel ? ” or in other words “ Go and 
itinerate ?” and again “ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel ?■’ In 
other countries it might be that itinerating would take the first place 
in the methods for evangelization but here in this independent 
■country with its people of independent spirit, even when at their very 
best still looking at the foreigner as a ioreigner, how almost impos- 
■slble it is to he a Paul, or a Xavier, or a Savanarola, a Whitfield, or a 
M(X)dy to them. \ou will understand we are not limiting the power 
of the Holy Spirit to make w all Pauls and Peters hut° we are just 
giving the usual e.Yperience of an itinerant among this people. 

Can we not do more real itinerant work hy having a good phono- 
graph or two always with us in the shape of one or two earne.st young 
men of Timothy’s type and pouring into their minds the material 
necessary for tlieir preiiching, giving them illustration.'^, anecdotes, 
methods, and hints. How much better they will put the inessao'e 
than we. ° 

Let us not be misunderstood on this point. We must not hy any 
means cease mtinerating ; itinerating is the duty of every missionary, 
let not one word we utter this morning deter any one from performing 
this duty. But when asked which is the most imjiortant duty of the 
before mentioned, we would unhesitatingly say— The Practical Train- 
ing of Evangelistic Agents. 

_ Now as to the pastoml duties of a foreign mi-^sionarv in connection 
mth the evangelizing of this people. We place them second. More 
important than itinerating because by fulfilling them he does to a 
certom extent become the bricklayer’s laborer. However these 
pastoral duties are only temporary. Only for a time, till the churches 
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are eo tire! Y self-supporting and have tlieir own Japanese pastors who 
will he able to pastor Japanese sheep better than a foreign shop herd. 

The C. M. S. lays it down as a rule that their missionaries are 
not pastors but missionaries. As soon as we have been able, by God^s 
blessing to form a congregation which can support its own pastor and 
be entirely self-supporting in all respects then we must move on to 
other spots. And while tliat congregation is being formed and the 
Japanese pastor is still receiving pecuniary help from the Society to 
which we belong we have certain duties to perform towards that con- 
ffreo-ation hut we must ever be careful to remember that we are only 

O o V 

acting as pastor for the time. Experience seems to show that if the 
foreign missionary withdraws his pastoral supervision too early there 
is a danger lest the young church should lose its zeal and missing the 
foreign hand which held the helm, (though rather glad than otherwise 
that the hand is withdrawn,) should become w^eak, slovenly concerning 
public worship, unpunctual, unmethodical and generally lukewarm. 
Instances of such churches wiiich have come to their present lukewarm 
state through tlie foreign missionary withdrawing his pastoral minis- 
trations too quickly, may be found in several places in Japan. 

These small congregations gathered out from the unbelievers have 
to be taught how to worship — their duties with regard to self-support 
— their responsibilities as being members of the one great Universal 
Church — that they are not only members of that particular church on 
whose register their names are found but are living members of the 
one Universal Church wdiich is His Body. 

The foundatii n of each of the small congregations has to be so 
laid that not one of them will ever, in ten, twenty, thirty, or a hun- 
dred years^ time become like the lukew’’arm churches mentioned in the 
Revelation. The foreign missionary with his love for order, method, 
power and capability for organizing — his natural liking for keeping 
rules and general business habits is what each congregation in Japan 
needs, till its foundations have been firmly fixed. He is the one to 
pastor these sheep in such a way that bye-and-bye it may be said of 
the Japanese church as it was said of that of Thessalonica from you 
sounded out the word of the Lord — ^in every place your faith to God- 
ward is spread abroad : so that we need not speak anything.^^ 
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But:, and here we must notice how the bricklayer’s lahorer^s 
duties come in, the foreign missionary . must pastor the Christians in 
the right way. It must not be by being tlieir head, or their chief, 
or their minister in the same sense as we understand it in our home 
lands. For the most part his pastoral duties must he clone by and 
through the Japanese pastor, catechist, or deacon. As in itinerating 
so in performing pastoral duties he must have a. phonograph through 
which he can work— a Timothy, whom he has moulded and through 
whom he can work all the various pieces of machinery which go to 
make up the health and progress of the congregation — a congregation 
not dressed up in English or American church form or worship but 
one thoroughly Japanese, suited to the Japanese and based on the 
teaching of the Bible. 

Were we always to do the direct pastoring we should probably 
without meaning it, expect the Christians to become Episcopalians, 
or Methodists, or Baptists, or Congregationalists, or Presbyterians, 
and that, after the American or the Englisii type. We should cut the 
type and reiiuire them to conform to it. God forbid such a thing. 
Let ns foreign missionaries carry out our pastoral duties only through 
the Japanese pastors. Let us be the bricklayer’s laborer and then 
whatever form of church government the Jfipanese ultimately adopt 
there will be this one satisfaction — while their church will he a Scriptu- 
ral one it will be after a Japanese model and so, suited to the Jaiian- 

’CSC. ^ 

^’i'emust just glance at a side question which arises here. The 
women from Europe and America and the wives of the missionaries 
who me all working for the salvation of the souls of the Japanese are 
^pablo of doing a pastoral work which we men cannot do. Without 
in the least disparaging all the very excellent work done by our sisters 
in the schools, is it too much to say that the pastoral work they can 

WhoT?!!*'*" tile very greatest importance.? 

Who but the women can so well enter the homes of the Japanese and 

talk m the women about their hundred and one griefs-cares, and 
lousehold trouhles-and can sympathize with them in their ^mefs 
and sorrows and rejoice with them in their happiness. The pastor 
can enter the homes but he cannot get so near to the hearts of the 
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women as t1ie American or European lady can. When we men have 
all finished our worh and the churches are all self supporting and 
there is nothing more for ns to do, then these women from our home 
lands will still he the spiritual mothers— still be the sisters to help to 
hind up the hrohen hearts. To he free from foreign supervision 
is a natural and laudable desire on the part of the Christians, but 
there will never be the time when there will be a shadow of a wish to 
shut the door to the foreign missionary woman, who in her quiet way 
of working and teaching is doing so much to build up a strong healthy 
church for the future. To our sister workers we say, — Train the 
mothers, pastor them, and the future of the church in Japan will 
he a bright one. 

Now we come to the third method, namely the Practical Trainino- 
of Native Evangelistic Agents. 

By putting this first in importance we are only following the 
plan of the Master, when He chose twelve to he with Him in order to 
get a practical training for evangelistic work,— the plan of Wickiiffe 
with his preaching Lollards — the plan of Wesley with his itinerant 
preachers — Spurgeon with his students, and, to go back many hundreds 
of years, — Elijah wdth his school of prophets. 

But while laying groat stress on this being the first duty of a 
foreign missionary in this field, a great deal must depend on the special 
chariicteristics of each individual missionary. In the training of 
native agents the foreign missionary need fear no rival, need not 
fear at all lest he he treading on the toes of his Japanese brother- 
worker. Here is work cut out for him. Here is his own domain. 
Here he can be king and bring to hear on this work all his school 
training — all his talents — his stores which he has been accumulating 
ever since he first began to walk Zionwards. Here he can open the 
store-house and bring out, like the wise scribe, things new and old 
and fill as many phonographs, as many young men, as he can get 
around him. In his itinerating and pastoral duties he is hut one ; 
here he can multiply himself as many times as the number of students 
with whom he keeps in touch. He throws the stone into the pond 
and there is no limit to the number of rings which speed over the 
surface of the water. He can give the outlines — the bones — of a 
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practical sermon to these his brother.*, and the next Sunday that 
sermon may he preached in a dozen places, clothed in a Japane.*e 
dre.ss .suited to the people. In this way he can preach his fifteen or 
twenty sermons every Sunday in as many different places and still 
will be always working away going up the ladder and carrying the hod 
full of bricks or mortar for the Japanese brother. 

The foreign imssionarj', with his two or three agents supplying 
them with illustrations, hints, notes - filling them with his own 
experience, can he a power for evangelistic work which no Japanese 
Ghnshnn or pastor or catechist at the present time could he. 

But to be dear. It is not meant that every missionary should be 
eng^md m giving lectures in a divinity school, or for a few months 
m the jx^ar m teaching some theological class. No, something outside 
ot all this is meant. Something in addition to the regular way of 
training theological students. Not sometliing which would he in 
opposition to these e.vcellent theological schools which are alreadv in 
working order in Japan but something in addition and which perhaps 
each missionary might do for himself. It is this, that each missionary 
who feels called to it, should have by his side two or more young men 
w iom he intends to train along his own lines. Not necessarily 
giving them a socalled theological training hut helping them to 
understand by ordinary talk and life, and daily reading the meaning 
of practical experimental Christianity— showing them the mine there 
IS m the Bible— the way to dig for the treasures— teaching them by 
example how to serve the Master and to live for Him. The missionary 
mu.st get into personal touch with such and some of the fire^in his 
own heart will soon enter theim and quicken them too. 

There is no better way of doing this than by picking up one or 

^ y iopint, like clay m the hands of the potter, mould them 

Worn tfey -bo 

.. ore they take any step with regard to their work wiU always first 

seek to know if it he God’s will. Such men whom you have moulded 

you will, when they are away out in the country workin<^ all alone 

be ve^ IT’ 'ili 
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Perhaps siicli will never become great leaders in tbe work in 
Japan, they may never hkome the Moodys or ' the Spurgeons or the 
Chrysostoms, such are to be looked for perhaps from the theological 
schools, the divinity schools, but they will become the simple 
minded Timothys, who well op in the Scriptures, will reach the hearts 
of thonsands, and we foreign missionaries through them will be doing 
such an evangelistic work as the angels themselves must long to be 
allowed to do. ' , 

There is a general feeling that men cannot be found for training. 

Perhaps the following reasons may be two among more wliich 
prevent us from finding suitable men to mould. We perhaps are apt 
to look for ready-made diamonds. That is, we look for perfect young 
men — very earnest — very much devoted — very whole hearted, and 
consequently are disappointed when we cannot find any. We must 
not look for ready-cut diamonds. Look instead for a stone, rough, 
uncouth, shapeless, but which will perhaps wdien cut become a 
diamond. 

We do not find ready-cut diamonds in Japan any more tlian we 
do in our home lands. They , have to he cut and sometimes from the 
most unlikely specimens of stone we get brilliants. Only diamond 
will cut diamond, and if in the Master’s hand we are His jewels we 
can by coming into contact with some rough, specimens which perhaps 
the faculty of a divinity school would be unanimous in rejecting — 
make them into brilliants. 

If after all the young man we are trying to train is only a stone, 
and not worth the polishing, our daily method of teaching and talking 
will so act upon him, that he will leave us and we shall see that he 
was not intended to be an evangelistic agent. 

We must not look about for ready-cut diamonds. ' . 

Another reason for the scarcity of young men for training may be 
that the foreign missionary sets about the training in the wrong way. 

Japanese clay is very sensitive. It does not like to feel that it is 
being moulded by a foreigner. English and American clay perhaps 
is no less sensitive. We do not like to feel that we are being made 
to bend to others. We do not mind being led.- This must always 
be borne in mind when we are training these young men who are to 
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go into the country and be our month-pieces. We have not to drive 
but to lead them. This young student by our side must never be 
allowed to think that we suppose ourselves to be superior — that we 
take the position of a master and he a sort of brother-servant. We 
must be content to give him sermon after sermon, outline after outline, 
illustration after illustration, and to hear all this material used as if 
it were his own and not acquired from us. We must always he sup- 
plying him with bricks and mortar and never let him feel that we 
think he is the better for our aid or that he could not do without us. 

These seem to he two of the difficulties in the way of our getting 
men to train as agents by our side. 

Instead of being content with a rough stone which could be cut 
and polished, we seek for ready-cut ones. 

And in tlie training we are apt to take the position of master^ 
builder instead of laborer. 

However this paper is not intended to discuss the method or plan 
for the training of the agents but only to show the relative importance 
of the three metliods for evangelizing this people. Circumstances 
and funds may make it difficuit to carry out the plans thus sketched. 
However in conclusion let us go hack to the figure with which we 
started. The figure of the builder. 

It may be that fifty years from now the building on which the 
Japanese builders are now at work will be completed,^ — that there 
will be a strong vigorous healthy Japanese church. People pass by 
and look at the building with a critical eye. The praise of the builder 
will be in every one’s mouth. The stability of the Japanese church, in 
fifty years time, will be the talk of the Christian world. Built by 
Japanese, furnished by Japanese, and those Japanese pioneers of the 
church will ever be remembered and praised by the Christians of 
succeeding generations. 

The bricklayers' laborers— what about them? Perhaps not a 
thought will be given to such but only to the builder of the edifice. In 
fifty years time the 500 foreign missionaries or so — the bricklayer’s 
laborers will moreover have been forgotten here and it will be right 
tlnit it should be so but— yonder, in the Home Land in the presence 
of the Great Master Builder Himself will stand the Japanese builders 
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and the foreign laborers— all rejoicing together honoring each other 
for each other’s work and praising the Master for being allowed to do 
any work at all for Him. Together praising — together worshipping; 
the hideous barrier between foreigner and Japanese forever broken 
down, and together — builders and laborers alike— receiving the 
reward Well done, good and faithful servants, enter into the joy of 
jour Lord,” 

DISCUSSION. 

B. W. Waters, M. E. C. S., Kobe. » 

First of all, in the consideration of this question, it is necessary to 
keep clearly in mind the main object in missionary work. For of 
course, according to the end in view the relative importance of the 
three methods will vary. 

If our main object be, as is sometimes stated, to preach the 
gospel Within this generation to all the inhabitants of this country? 
then itinerant preaching would be of fir.-it importance. Or, if our 
object be to transfer to Japan model English or American churches, 
with all the distinctive features of th( se churches in the home land, 
then the pastoral work would he first. 

But, as was indicated in the paper this morning, our ultimate 
object is to establish in this land an indigenous, iride[)eiident, self- 
supporting church. The primary aim of missions ls to preach the 
gospel ill all lauds, the ultimate aim is to plant the cliurch in all 
lands.” That two-fold object is to be constantly kept in mind. 

It seems to me therefore that, at different stages in the develop- 
ment of the work, the relative importance of the three methods will 
vary. In the very beginning, there are no evangelists to be trained 
and no believers to be instructed. So that the only work to be done 
is the preaching to unbelievers, the work of gaining converts. Then 
■comes the necessity of instructing these converts in spiritual truth and 
in Christian work. After that, comes the further training as evangel- 
ists of those who have advanced in knowledge, who show some fitness 
for the work of an evangelist, and who feel that God has called them 
to preach the gospel. 
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Here the rnissioTiarj feels that he is approaching the accomplislr- 
merit of his ultimate putpose ; that he is training men to whom can 
he committed the preaching of the gospel, the instruction of believers^ 
the oversight of the churches ; that he is jireparing the men through 
whom he may most effectually multiply himself in all departments 
of his work. Chronologically or evolutionally, it is the last of the 
three methods ; but, when viewed in connectioii with the main object 
of the missionary's work, it hecomes of first importance. 

Df. E. A. Lawrence, in his admirable book Modern Missions in 
the East/V says : The true spirit therefore of both mission and 

missionary is that of self-effacement. They must recognize from tire 
start that their own part in the work is as surely transitory as it is 
necessary.” The planting of a pure, self- propagating, Japanese cliurcli 
is to be kept ever before ns as the main purpose in our work; and, 
with that purpose clearly in view, the training of evangelists becomes 
a most important part of the missionary’s work. In fact, where 
circumstances permit, it seems to be the ideal work of the missionary. 

However there are many missionaries so situated in the work to 
which they have been assigned that the otlier methods will necessarily 
take much more of their time and strength than the training of 
evangelists. But here also, as the main purpose is kept in mind and 
as the work develops, the training of evangelists to conserve and to 
cUwelop the work already begun becomes increasingly necessary. 

But the emphasis is not to be put on the third method to the 
exclusion of the other two, hut on the third method in connection 
with the other two. For the subject does not refer to the seminary 
training but to the practical training of evangelists ; and nothing is 
so helpful in this practical training as the intimate association of 
the missionary with the evangelist in preaching and pastoral duties. 
In this way, he can teach by object lesson as well as by precept. The 
sympathy between missionary and evangelist will become closer, and 
the personal influence of the missionary greater. He will have the 
joy of direct work for the salvation of souls at the same time that he 
is contributing directly to the establishment of the self-propagating 
Japanese church. 

The subject rightly implies that all three methods have an im- 
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portant place in the work of a misdonarj. And it seems to me that, 
3ust as we should keep before us the establishment of the Japanese 
■church as the ultimate object of our work, so we should constantly 
keep in mind the training, the practical training of Japanese workers 
of every grade as a most important means of accomplishing that 
object. 

I have listened with interest to the reading of the paper and 
believe that the practical training of helpers is of the first importance. 
If it were our object to evangelize the world in this generation then 
itinerant preaching would be of the first importance. But our chief 
object is to build up a self propagating native church. The mission- 
ary first seeks converts directly or indirectly. These 'then must be 
trained, after which they themselves are to do the proclaiming of 
the Gospel and the shepherding of the sheep. In this way the 
missionary can multiply himself better than in any other way. There 
may be men engaged in special lines of work which for them is all 
•right, but for the ordinary missionary the practical training of workers 
is of the first importance. One of the best ways to do this is to 
work with the evangelists shoulder to shoulder. Moreover, we are 
to so conduct ourselves that the evangelists will be able to follow us as 
good examples. 

Yet this paper will do most good if every one will be stimulated 
to study the conditions of his own field and suit his method to these 
conditions. 

Rev. W. P. Buncobibe: 

I wish to speak of a special form of itinerating preaching, which 
we liave tried for some three or four years with success in Chiba Ken. 
It is that of the missionary accompanying a number of Japanese 
workers on preaching tours from town to town, and village to village. 
Before starting we meet together for special spiritual preparation; and 
during the tour the missionary conducts each morning a meeting for 
prayer and Bible study. We usually have enough workers to form 
two bands, who preach all day in the streets and by the wayside in 
■alternate villages or towns. We attract the crowd by carrying a flag 
and singing hymns ; and after preaching, distribute tracts and offer 
Scripture ])ortious for sale. On out last tour, during eight days we 
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held 160 meetings and preached to an aggregate of 6000 adults, and 
gave away 4500 tracts. As a result of former tours there is now in 
one place a flourishing Church of 42 members and Christian work is 
being regularly carried on in several other places where hitherto there 
had been none. I think that if in every ken in Japan work of this 
kind were done regularly for four or five years great progress would be 
made towards practically answering the problem, “ How to evangelize 
Japan in this generation.’^ 

Bev. E. Kothesay Miller : 

There is another phase of itinerating work which was not referred 
to in the paper and yet which is important. It is that the visiting of 
out-stations by the missionary is not merely to preach or lecture, but 
by personal advice and sympathy to strengthen the evangelists and 
Christians. It must be remembered that the Japanese evangelists do 
to a large extent, and the Christians to a lesser degree, suffer from 
the same sense of isolation and- loneliness that sometimes makes the 
missionary’s life so trying. Just because they are Christians— and the 
muio devoted and Christlike the evangelist is the more this is felt— 
they are in a sense cut off from much of the social friendship and 
intercourse with their countrymen which gives rest and spice to their 
lives. 

Speaking of pastoral work, I think the early missionaries, in 
their wish to emphasize the fact that the pastor’s ofiSce was for the 
Japanese minister, made a grave mistake in keeping themselves 
entirely aloof from the position of pastor in any of the churches. Had 
some devoted men given themselves to pastoral work entirely the 
young theological students and ministers would have had somethino- 
of a model to foflow, even though that model had faults which should 
be carefully avoided, and at the same time there would have been a 
much more developed church life than can be seen in the Christian 
body to-day. Because so many missionaries have taught by precept 
and especially by example tbe necessity and methods of preachino- 
that branch of the pastor’s and evangelist’s office is well developed 
among the Japanese ministry, but, on the other hand, since there has 
been very little of pastoral e.xample from the foreign missionary to 
follow-although the theory has been taught in our theological schools 
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pastoral work and church lite in all its modern ramifications are 
almost unknown or sadly neglected. 

Eea’. U. G. Murphy : 

I pity the man who gives half his time to the training of a 
theological class that never enter the ministry. Let us not slash 
Sunday air to empty benches but go out on the streets where we will 
be heard. The missionary himself must get about more and get more 
out of his men. His first duty is to work and not to care for health. 

Eey. E. B. Peery, Ph. I): 

I wish to emphasize the evangelistic side of our work. Our pri- 
mary mission is to bear witness concerning the truth. My experience 
has been that the Japanese are more ready to hear the Gospel message 
from our lips than from the lips of their own people. We should he 
quick to take advantage of this opportunity and preach as often as 
possible directly to the masses. W e should also preach often with our 
evangelists in order to teach tliem by living example how and what to 
preach. All three points mentioned in the paper are important, and 
one should not be unduly emphasized at the expense of the others ; 
but W'C must always remember tliat we are sent out primarily as 
heralds of the plain direct Gospel message. 

Mrs. G. P. Pierson : 

The point for discussion in Mr. Andrews paper is whether the 
illustration of the bricklayer truly represents the case. A bricklayer 
is a man who knows how to lay bricks. 

Whether the man is a Japanese or a foreigner has nothing to do 
with the matter. If the Japanese can be bricklayers by all means let 
them lay bricks. Two such Japanese ^Moricklayers were in the 
Hokkaido this summer, and it was a sight for men and angels to see 
one old veteran missionary cheerfully carrying the hod for them. 
But then^ those men hneto how to levy bricks. You won^t make a 
bricklayer out of an unskilled laborer by j)utting a trowel into his 
hand. And on the other hand why turn good brick-layers into labor- 
ers ? If the foreigner knows how to lay bricks, is it not a waste of 
good workmanship to make him carry the bod, just because he is a 
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foreigner. Isn’t that rather the very way to perpetuate the “ hideous 
harrier between the Japanese and the foreigner.” 

Mr. J. L. Patton: 

I agree heartily with the last tw'o speakers. The subject chosen 
bv the committee is unfortunate, for the relative importance of things 
that are in themselves absolutely necessary cannot be properly com- 
pared. Moreover I object to the illustration used by Mr. Andrews. 
The man who carries the hod knows nothing experimentally of how to 
lay bricks. The mksionary not only a.s.sists the native evangelists, but 
also teaches them how to do their work. 

SECOND PAPER. 

BEST METHODS FOR 
T. Winning Unbelievers. 

11. Instructing Candidates for Baptism. • 

III. The U[)bnilding of Christian Character. 

Rev. .a. Or/j’jiANS, R. C. A., S.«;a. 

Our subject, when viewed in detail, is a very wide one, but it can 
1)0 ti-eated here only in a rigidly condensed form. Two ideas present 
themselvas : first, the idea of principles, and secondly, that of 
methods proper. Though strictly speaking only the. latter are men- 
tioned. I take it to have heen the intention of the committee that 
selected the subjects of the programme to include the former as well. 
In fact, m one sense, and in a very important sense, principles are 
methods.— the invisible methods upon which those, we ordinailly call 
methods, are based. 

(1.) i^esi Methods tor Winning XJnbelievoLs. 

a. The underlying method of principle here is a knowledge of 
the natui'al condition in which these unbelievers are found. For the 
miccessful “cure of semis” a knowledge of the (lisease is of prime 
importance. And this ought to include far more than the general 
knowledge gained from the Bible that “all have sinned and lalf 
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sliort of the glory of God : that '' there is none righteous, no no t one/*' 
The work of winning souls is an art — a divine art, — to he learned 
and practiced by men and women divinely commissioned thereto! 
In order to win unbelievers to the Christian faith, we must study 
the forms their unbelief take, the natural attitude of the iinbeliever 
towards religion in general and towards the Christian faith in partic- 
iilar, the peculiar difficulties that present themselves on the road to 
belief, the points of contact that may be found between the mind o£ 
the unbeliever and the salient truths of the Gospel. In a word ; study 
your patient. And this study must be made not only ert masss, but 
should frequently be a study of individual cases. Not all men are 
spiritually ill to the same extent, even though all be unbelievers, nor 
does the disease in all take exactly the same forms. 

b. And from this naturally follows the second principle or 

method : Suit your medicine to the nature of the case. While tiie 
whole Gospel of God is the great panacea for all spiritual ills, it has 
manifold applications of peculiar fitness to various conditions of the 
human mind and heart. Something like this was doubtle>ss in the 
mind of Christ when he told his soul winners : Give not that which 
is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls before the swine.” 
We find among those, whom we try to Avin for Christ, mental and 
moral diversities, which call for diverse treatment on our part. 
Several persons all equally ignorant of the nature and claims of 
Christianity would likely differ considerably among themselves in 
their ideas of religion and morals, and could be approached best, not 
all along the same line, but each one along a special line, according 
to their several susceptibilities. If this seems like laying too much 
stress upon mere methods, we do Avell to call to mind the methods 
employed for similar work by our Lord himself. His treatment of 
individual cases j such as Nicodernus, the Samaritan woman, the man 
horn blind, the rich young ruler and others, we find to vary consider- 
ahly, and to be specially suited in each case to the condition of the 
persorx in question ; 

c. Another point of method, closely allied to the foregoing, is 
that of individual work versus general evangelization. While a 
certain amount of public proclamatibB of the Gospel to the world is 
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incuiBbeat upon the church and hence upon the miHsionarv. 
tlio field on which to win unbelievers is that of individual efifort. 
Even at times of great religious revivals, while many may be touclied 
by the spirit of God in a general vvay through the public presen- 
tation of the Gospel, the real soul-winning is done after meetings, 
of inquiry and through dii-ect, personal contact of soul with soul and 
Iieait with heart. It is only through such contact that we can get a 
real insight into the character and needs of those whom we try to 
wm. As foreigners we may encoimter peculiar difiaculties in connec- 
tion with this hand-to-hand wort. One good way I have found is to 
have the Japanese pastor or evangelist first become acquainted with 
the individuals and afterwards to introduce to them tlie foreign 
mhfflionary. At times however such way-preparing is not necessary, 
and then immediate contact may lee preferable. 

d. In the work of winning unbelievers direct methods are almost 
always better than indirect. By direct methods I mean for example, 
to approach a inan directly in the great moral and religious questions 
of sin and salvation, and to set before him definitely the salient 
tcMhinp^ of Christianity on these sixbjects, rathtu- than to deal in vac^ue 
geuoralitres. To do the latter is more natural, and most likely fess 
objectionable at the outset to the unbelievers addressed, but it is not 
calculated to gain the real end in view. To win a soul for God and 
his kingdom, that soul must be brought face to face with his sin in 
the siglit of God, and face to face with Jesus Christ the Savior of 
Kinnors. Indirect methods may frequently he useful in preparino- the 
prejudices and misunderstandings concerning 
Christianity, and by ojiening up avenues of approach, hut they should 
not he relied upon as sufficient to lead a soul to God. Here ao-ain 
we turn to the example left us by the Master and find that He°too 
dealt_ directly witli the great subjects of sin and salvation. Speci- 
ally instructive are his answers to Uicodemus: ‘‘ Verilv verily I 

he camot see the 

the“ifrofV!r “Ifthoukncwest 

the ^ift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, give me to drink 
tton woald^, have «.ked of him. „„d he „uld have given thee livi^ 
water, and to the born blind . .■ Dost thou believe on the Sol. 
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of God ? ^^uid to the rich young ruler: Go, sell whatsoever thou 

hast.'' If to win these who already possessed a general knowledge of 
God and the way of salvation such direct methods were necessary, they 
are the 21101 e necessary in trying to win such as are ignorant of the 
very foundation truths of the Christian religion. We dare not give 
those whom we try to win for Christ some vague, indefinite ideas about' 
the superiority of Christianity over other religious systems, and leave 
the rest for them to infer ; they simply will not infer anything, but 
stop short; at what they have heard, and if they become confessing 
Christians, they do so upon this insufficient basis, the result of which, 
as many of us know, is often deplorable. It can hardly be doubted 
that ill the past too many have been enrolled as members of the churck 
with no qualifications for membership beyond an admission of the 
superiority of Christianity, s|:)ecially as a moral code, over Buddhism 
and Shintoism. It remains for us earnestly to enquire how far the 
blame of this lies with the foreign and native workers by whom 
persons are prepared for and admitted into the fellowship of the 
church. The fact that even with the utmost care on our part, persons 
may still become members of the church without having really been 
■won for Christ, is surely no excuse for relaxing this care. 

e. A further method of great importance is sympathy with 
those whom we try to win. The heart of man is naturally sympa- 
thetic for his fellowmen and susceptible to influence of sympathy from 
others. Christianity is at bottom the sympathy of God for his fallen 
creatures, and the result or evidence of this sympathy is the plan of 
salvation. Cold logic or fine-spun theological speculations, or even 
the setting forth of a doctrinal system though based upon divinely 
revealed truth, does not touch the soul in its inmost depth, does not 
create a horror of sin, does not bring a longing for purity of heart and 
holiness of life. There must be the sympathetic touch, that mystic key 
which more tlian any other unlocks the human' heart, the divine sym- 
pathy of God brought down to the understanding of sinful men by 
our sympathy with them in their spiritual needs. Any attempt to 
dispense religious truth in the spirit of- throwing alms to a beggar 
or casting a bone to a dog is bound to meet with the utter failure it 
deserves. We read of Jesus that wheii he saw much people ho 
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■“ was moved with compassiou towards them, because they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd : and he began to teach tiiem many 
things.’’ Like Jesus we are to. be sympathetic teachers of men in 
■order to win them for God and his kingdom. This sympathy will 
manifest itself in kindness of manner, in patience with men’s igno- 
rance and faults, in gentleness of bearing under reproach, in self 
■denial amid annoyances and inconveniences caused by the work. In 
all these things we again find perfect examples in the life of our 
.Lord Jesus Christ. If we want to win a man’s soul we must show 


that his soul is worth winning, and that for the sake of winning it we 
are willing to go after the lost sheep ; to “ sweep the house and seek 
diligently '’ like the woman for her piece of silver ; to welcome the 
sinner returning like the father welcomed his home-returning prodigal 
son; and do all this moved by the divine sympathy of our heavenly 
lather who sought us, wandering sheep,— ■and found us, lost coins,— 
and welcomed back us, lost sons when we returned to him. 


f. Hie next method I would mention is, personal example. 
This method crowns all those mentioned before. Without the persona] 
example in rvord and act, no method of any kind will avail. Chris- 
tianity is judged by the lives of its followei-s far more than by its 
systems of trudr. And though our lives as foreigners may not touch 
at so many points the world about us, as do the lives of our Japanese 
co-laborers, nevertheless our lives as professing Chri.stians and as pro- 
pagators of the Christian faith do tell immensely either for or against 
the real progress of Christianity in this land. We may admiUhat 
the multitudes, who only see us in passing, look upon our difeerences 
in lite from a non-Christian people only as national or racial : yet 
this is not so of those with whom we come in more direct personal 
contact, and whom we try to win for the kingdom. To these our 
every word and our every act become a practical comment upon the 
power and value of the religion we confess and attempt to spread. 
This winning souls for God by the irresistable power of a blameless 
■beautiful life lies contained uppermost I believe in those significant 
■words of the risen Savior to his disciples : “As the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” IF, whom the Father sent, taugJit by 
•example as much as by precept: and his example and precept were 
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always in perfect accord with each other. To the extent that this ig 
true of ns, to that extent shall we he able to win unbelievers for the 
kingdom of Christ. 

g. As the last, but by no means the least, method for winning 
unbelievers I would mention prayer. 0 how frequently, in oiir effort 
to lead unbelievers to the Christian faith, are we non-plussed, and, as 
it were, stand paralyzed when ^ve observe the utter inability of men 
of education even, to grasp clearly the rudimentary principles of a. 
spiritual religion. At such times all we can do is to cry out in our 
hearts: 0 Lord, open the eyes of these men and womoii that they 
may see.’’ And in all our work of winning unbelievers, unless our 
efforts are steeped in earnest, believing prayer, they will he of no 
avail. Of special importance is silent heart-prayer at the very time 
wdien we are trying to lead a soul into the light. When laboring 
together two or more, either with an individual or before a coropany, 
the true way is for the others to be silently praying while one is talk- 
ing. iSTowhere else is Luther’s Ora et labora ” of more practical and 
forceful application than in the work of winning unbelievers for 
Christ, 

(2.) Best T^Icthods for Instructing Candidates for Baptism. 

An interesting question, and one of some practical importance,, 
here arises, namely, — should the instruction of a candidate proceed 
upon the basis that he is already a Christian, or upon the l^asis that 
he desires to become one ? It is easily seen that the answer to this 
question may have important bearing upon the kind of instruction 
required. The natural order of our subject, indicating three progres- 
sive steps, clearly suggests that the candidate is not an unbeliever any 
more, but a believer. We have in our system of church-work a class. 
of persons called inquirers who at a certain stage pass into the class of 
candidates : tlie step being usually indicated by an openly expressed 
desire to receive regular instruction, and they a.re then so enrolled. 
ITo confession of faith in Christ as their personal Savior is required or 
expected from tliem at the time they become candidates. And I 
believe that as a matter of fact they usually are not at such time 
supposed to be Christians. Hence, as far as our practice is concerned 
the case stands ratlier the other way from that naturally suggested by 
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our subject. What is the theorj^, and what the actual state of the 
case in other Missions I do not know. But there are certain methods 
for instructing candidates that need not greatly vary whichever ivay 
the case may stand. 

a. Definiteness. All regular instruction to candidates for bap- 
tism should proceed along certain definite lines, or, if you 
please, according to some system. The neglect of this largely 
.accounts . for the deplorable fact that so many members of the church 
have no clear, definite ideas about the fundamental truths of Ohris- 
tianity. We must remember that a great deal of this instruction to 
•candidates is given by the evangelists, most of whom thus far have 
not been trained from early youth in Christian truths, and have 
themselves received hut a very limited amount of that kind of in- ' 
^ruction which they are called upon to give to their candidates. 

fT ^ taught is, of. course, the salient truths 

of the Bible. But it is evidently a most difficult, if not impossible 
task to teach these salient truths with any degree of success by simply 
taking up book by book or chapter by chapter of the Bible. This ivould 
require an amount of Bible study not to be expected from the ordinary 
.candidate. The salient truths that need to be learned lie scattered 
through a great part of the Bible hooks. Hence, they must be collated 
.and put 111 same convenient form, brought within the compass of 
some months’ or at the most a year’s study of such kind as our 

ordinary candidates are able to accomplish. 

. r) n this want a number of Catechisms 

n Handbooks are at present in use by the various Protestant clmrches 

S irf i I ‘'^We to obtain copies 

with r!f PuWications, as well as a good deal of information 

mS of r ^ T. T. Alexandi, D. D 

ie^by tte di? are translations, more or less literal, of catechisms 
used by the different churches m the home lands. In some fields no 
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cletractiDg from tlie merits of the others, I simply wish to express toy 
satisfaction with a small book, called: An Easy Instruction Suited 

to all Candidates for Baptisur^, Xwepared by the Rev. A, B. Hutchin- 
son of Fukuoka. It comes as near to be what its title claims as any- 
thing I have seen, and is, I should think, very suitable for the 
ordinary candidate. One brotlier writes : There seems to me great 

need of a brief, broad-principled, up-to-date catechism, with copious 
Biblical references: not a theological treatise, but a brief, practical 
compendium of commonly ticcepted trutlrs, expressed in every day 
terms.^^ How widely this need is felt I do not know ; but that our 
home catechisms are for the most part too much in the nature of 
theological treatises to he altogether suitable for the ordinary candi- 
date here in Ja];)an, I quite believe. They may do better as hand- 
books of instruction for church members, to teach them more in detail 
the views held on certain great doctrines by their respective churches 
providing the churches here have adopted these views :~hiit simply as 
a preparation to church membership, some such a book as described by 
my correspondent quoted above ought to he far more suitable. A 
symposium in The Biblical World, Sept. 1900, on the Use of a 
Doctrinal Catechism/^ contains some useful points on this subject. 

c. Requirements. The question as to what should be the 
requirements for admission to baptism will be variously answered. 
Some may require little, others a good deal. It depends largely upon 
our conception of what constitutes the church and wliat is the princi- 
pal aim of the church. Those who conceive of the cliurch as essentially 
a body of holy men and women greatly differing from those outside 1)y 
all their walk and conversation ; and who conceive her principal aim 
to be the preservation and spiritual upbuilding of this select communi- 
ty, will naturally set the standard of admission to hax>tism of adults 
very high along the line of spiritual attainments. Those, on the 
other hand, who take tlie church to be x)rincipally a society of such as 
jn'ofess faith in Jesus Christ as tlieir Savior, and her main aim to be 
the saving of the world, will naturally not set so high the standard of 
admission along this same line of spiritual attainments. For myself, 
while I Ixdieve the latter to be essentially the correct view, yet it 
must never be forgotten that no saving of the world through the church 
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can be hoped for except in so far as those who constitute the cliiirch 
are a "body of holy men and women, shining as lights in tlie 
world. 

As to rerpuireinents in knowledge, there will most likely he less 
difference of opinion. Believing the spiritual conditions to he para- 
mount in any case, the conditions of intellectual attainments should 
decidedly depend upon the circumstances of the persons seeking ad- 
mission. Hence, to make the committing to memory of the answers to 
a set of questions in the form of a catechism or handbook the invariable 
standard of admission is raclLcally wrong. This may mean an almost 
Herculean task to some unlettered woman, and mere child\s play to a 
graduate from the Higher Middle School, while nevertheless the 
former may be a much more suitable candidate for baptism tlian the 
latter. The requirements for admission along the line of knowledge 
should be very flexible, lest we admit some wise and prudent who 
are only intellectually fit, and reject some of the babes to whom 
the real things of the kingdom have been revealed by the Father. 
We want to remember the ignorant Scotch woman, who, wlien ex- ' 
amined for admission could not answer properly a single question put 
to her, but was admitted upon her assertion that though she could not 
speak for Jesus, she could die for him. 

One safe guide I believe to he the application of the words of our 
Lord : By their fruits ye shall know them.” Though the real test of 

faith comf^s to many after they have openly confessed Christ by baptisiiF 
still, the period of instruction should supply in all cases something of 
a test as to the real fitness of a candidate for becoming a member of 
the visible chuich. If as candidates no evidences of the Holy Spirit^s 
work upon the heart and life are visible, it is not to be supposed that 
in some mysterious way these results are suddenly brought about by 
the mere process of baptism. 

d. And this leads me to say under this part of our subject, that 
great care should be taken to impress upon candidates for baptism 
that they are baptized because they are believers, and not that they 
are. true believers simply because they are baptized. If your experience 
agrees at all with mine, you will have frequently noticed how much 
tile ideas of candidates are confused on this point. The catechisms 
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and hand boohs may have it all down plain enough, yet notwith- 
standing, candidates are liable to think that what more than anything 
else constitutes them Christians is their having received baptism. In 
other words, they confuse the two ideas in that classical passage of Paul 
in Eom. 20 ; 10. “ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness : 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation” and afain in 
2 Cor. 4 : 12. “ I believed, and therefore have I spoken.” When the 
candidate examined for admission is asked, — Why do you wish to 
receive baptism and. belong to the church the answer is often far 
from satisfactory, and seldom simply what it ought to be, namely. 
“ To openly confess what I inwardly believe.” The course of instruc- 
tion used should make unmistakably clear to the candidate that by 
receiving baptism he becomes a Christian in name, i. e. openly as- 
sumes the name of Christian and that he has no right to assume 
this name unless he honestly and heartily believes that the name 
expresses what he actually is. 

e. An undue desire on the part of the missionary or the Japanese 
pastor or evangelist to see candidates baptized in order to swell the 
roll of membership and make as good a show as possible in the annual 
report, is of course to he deprecated at all times. At the same time 
it should be made plain to candidates that public confession by baptism 
is their duty whenever they “believe with the heart unto righteous- 
ness.” The (question as to how far the postponement of baptism is 
justifiable or advisable by reason of opposition on the part of relatives 
cannot be decided upon its own merits, but in any case the main 
responsibility should be made to rest with the candidate. It also 
ought to be urged that objections from no other relatives than parents 
and guardians should ever be considered of sufficient importance to 
delay the baptism of an otherwise fit candidate. But of more impor- 
tance is the question of baptizing a candidate while in a position of 
public or private relations that compel him to break one or more of 
the plain cornniands of Christian morality. Such cases are not 
imaginary but, as we all know, of frequent occurrence. Must a can- 
didate for instance give up his position which compels work on the 
LoixFs day, before he can receive baptism ? . One thing, 1 suppose, is 
quite certain as far as experience goes, namely,*— -if he does not give 
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it up as a condition of receiving baptism, he will not likely give it 
u[) atterwai'ds because he is a church member. This suggests a defect 
in the matter of growth in Christian character which will be noticed iu 
the third part of our subject. It is commonly agreed, I think, that 
there are a few lines of employment in which Sunday work would 
seem unavoidable : but they are very few indeed. In other mattem 
than Sunday observance, for example, such as the use of intoxicating 
liq^uor or tobacco, or anything that may belong to the category of doubt- 
ful morality, the Scriptural rule is always the safest and best as a test of 
membership. In cases where this Scriptural rule is variously inter- 
preted, the party responsible must honestly seek for the best light possible, 
and then fearlessly act according to his convictions. The standard for 
admission should be high enough so as not to lower the dignity of the 
church of Christ or bring dishonor upon his cause : and on the other 
hand it should be low enough to bring it within reach of simple, 
honest believers, who, without the substratum of years and generation^ 
of Christian training, are struggling to realize for themselves the new 
life of the kingdom of Grod. 

(3).^ Best Methods for the Upbuilding of Christian Character. 
This part of our subject is for us as foreign missionaries beset 
with special difficulties. Nearly all the pastoral care of the churches 
in Japan IS in the hands of Japanese pastors and evangelists. 
We may preach a sermon or two on Sunday to this or that con- 
gregation of believers, but it is evident that this goes only a very 
short way in supplying means for the upbuilding of Christian 
character. These means must largely come from those who are in 
daily contact with the Christians, who can enter into the everv day 
bfeof the believer, and know from personal experience and from 
iiitnuate contact with Christians the special needs and peculiar 
obstacles in the way of progress in Christian character. But in this 
arger sphere of direct intercourse we as missionaries can exert in- 
directly an influence through the pastors and evangelists. The 
.hristian pastors and evangelists of to-day have been largely trained 
ttar vork b, the foreign «„aries, and it ie no dhpLgment 
of Japtnete progreae to predict that thi, will be the cane, at W to 
qurte an entent. for eonre time in the futnre. In thi theoCricS 
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training schools therefore methods for the uphuilding of Christian 
chaiactei c<:iu l)e taugnt and discussed in their hearing upon the "work. 
To do tins at all satisfactorily it is necessary that those in charge of 
this department have some practical experience of what are the special 
needs of the work for which the young men are being prepared. And 
this practical experience of the teacher, he he foreigner or Japanese, 
should he constantly augmented by direct, personal contact with 
the work of the church. This may he difficult, especially in Jiijuin, 
.as far as the foreign missionary is concerned, hut it is absolutely 
necessa-ry. Theoretical homiletics introduced from foreign text-hooks 
may fail at many points when practically applied to the woih in 
hand. It would also seem to follow that as soon as possible, this 
part of the theological training ought to he put into the hands of 
■experienced Japanese pastors who are at the saine^ time apt to t( 3 achi’ 
Another sphere of influence for us ibreign missionaries along 
this special line is our contact as travelling evangelists and other- 
wise, with our Japanese fellow- workers. Here the need and methods 
of work can he frerpiently talked over and results of different methods 
compared. Here we can urge upon the pastors and evangelists their 
solemn responsihlity in elevating the Christian character of those 
under their care, and point out how the continued welfare and 
degree of influence of the Christian church in the world depend 
lar^'ely unon the inward spi}*itr.al growth of the church itself. Com- 
ing to the more direct question as to what methods are best calculated 
to promote the upbuilding of Christian character, I would mention 
as t!u> most important. (1) Growth in knowledge of the word of 
Gcxl. (2) Prayer-life. (3) Eegular attendance upon the church 
services. (4) Faithfulness in daily duties. The upbuilding of 
Christian cliaracter is a continuous process : a growth, as natural in 
the spiritual world as is that of a inant or tree in the material 
world. Hence it is dependent upon the use of tlio means provided 
for it by God, the neglect is spiritual poverty and deatli, 

(1.) Growth, in Knowledge of the Word of God, though it may 
'not bo equally available to. all, according as it is available to each 
one, lies at the very basis of growth in Ghristian character. Hot 
the knowledge that puffeth u|.),^‘ but that knowledge v/hich comes 
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by deep meditation upon God’s word, witH the sole object of know- 
ing the will of God in order to do it. And here we meet at once a 
practical difficulty in our work at the present stage. Largely from 
force of circumstances, but not altogether without our fault, there 
is a great lack of definite knowledge of the word on the part of 
many who are preachers and teachers among the people. And we 
know that they cannot impart to others what they themselves do not 
possess. Our first aim therefore should be to help the Japanese 
pastors and evangelists in acquiring a broader and deeper knowledge 
of the Bible in order that they may be better able to “ feed the flock.” 

(2.) But closely connected with knowledge of the word is 
prayer-life as a method of building up Christian character. Hence 
whatever helps and stimulates the prayer-life should be urged upon 
our Christians, and the means for attaining growth in prayer-life 
should be pointed out, and as far as possible furnished by us. The 
prayer-life is the fruit of cultivation by means of external appli- 
ances and internal appropriation, exactly as in the cultivation of a 
plant or flowor. This is a secret of the kingdom, with which we 
must help our Christians to become acquainted. 

(3.) As to regular attendance upon Church services, it goes 
almost without sajung that these God-appointed means cannot be 
neglected without starving the soul spiritually. Do our Christians 
know what important place these means of grace occupy in the 
upbuilding of Christian character ? If not, then we should take 
every occasion to let them know, impressing the fact upon them in 
our teaching and preachmg, and helping our Japanese pastors and 
evangelists to make the church serHces as spiritually attractive and 
profitable, as is possible. Our own faithfulness in attendiim- the 
services will also have a good effect. Here too example speaks Imider 
than precept, and the distinction of foreign and Japanese does not 

come into play. Neither the fact of not being able to follow a 
Japanese sermon, nor that of not deriving much spiritual benefit 
b louu. be considered a sufficient excuse for absenting ourselves from' 
the regular services of the church. We are there not only for our 
own sake, but for the sake of othem as well. 

(4.) Finally, faithfulness in daily duties is one of the most 
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powerful means of building up spiritual life. Christianity utterly 
condemns a disruption between the religious and secular . life of the 
believer* Lack of honesty in business^ of faithfulness to promises^ 
of punctuality in service, of yiroper regard for the family and social 
relations, will make it impossible for a Christian to be built up in his 
spiritual life. Whoever habitually and knowingly lives in violation 
of God’s plain commands, worships and prays in vain. This is a 
new teaching to those wdio have been born and brought up in non- 
Christian lands where the native religions lay no stress upon the 
necessity of harmony between what a man believes and what he 
lives. This necessity therefore ive should make plain, and insist 
upon to our utmost ability, at the same time emphasizing our teach- 
ing by personal exainj)le. 

The great importance of these four methods above mentioned, 
for the upbuilding of Christian character might be abundantly 
illustrated and enforced by references to the examples and teachings 
of holy writ. For while the Bible has comparatively little to say 
about methods for winning unbelievers, and still less about methods 
for instructing candidates for baptism, it has a great deal to say 
-about methods for the upbuilding of Christian character. For this 
last is after all the great and final purpose of God in his redemption- 
plan. 

Of the three parts of our subject none yields in importance to 
either of the other two. They are the natural steps in building a 
soul from darkness to light and from the power of Satan unto 
God,” Together they comprise the entire process of the kingdom of 
God on earth during the present age. What above all else we are 
constantly to remember is that our methods are nothing if disasso- 
ciated from the grace and power of God: but that they are of 
unshakable importance if vitalised by the Spirit of God, and con- 
Becrated entirely to the Master’s use. 

Note.— The time-limit placed upon the papers of this Con- 
ference compelled me to refrain from discussing many details of 
methods, such as, kinds of meetings most helpful, ways of making 
meetings attractive, literary and other helps, etc. Most of such 
■details will have to vary considerably according to local and other 
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circumstances affecting the work. 


But where the underlying priirci- 


K O 

pies and methods are of the right kind, these details will readily 
adjust themselves through the care and tact of the worker 

perience being the most valuable guide. 


DISCUSSION. 

J, W. McCollum. S. B. C., Fukuoka. 

Methods are crystalized experience, which in large measure take 
form both from the conditions of the people and the coraferrt of the 
message. As missionaries we come with God’s revelation as measen- 
gers to the people. The message of Christ and the apostles to un- 
believers may be put in a word viz 

Rycni. In Mark 2 ; 14 we have — Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching and saying Eepent ye and believe the gospel.” Then 
in Acts 2 : 37-38-“ Peter, said unto them, Eepent and be Irantize.l ” 
Cm m Act, 17 ; 30 P.ul .fte, tniih 

of Gods sovereignty urges upon the Athenians this same great truth 
repcKtarme, as a necessity. Hence the best method of “winnino^ 
believers ” is that which shall lead them to accept this truth. Tliere 
IS no other message by which men can be won to God. Clirist and 
his apostles sanctified by practice that method which we now call 
preaching i. e. the public proclamation of the Gospels. The com 
mand is, “ As ye go preach.” 

Ten or fifteen years ago of necessity many missionaries o-ave 
nmcli time to teaching English. The revision of the Treaties^lias 
removed all restrictions as to travel and residence in the interior 'l 
plead for the cariying out of the purpose for which we came, as’ the 

P-oh the gospel in the language 

One danger which we need to avoid in our preaching is that of 
confusing western civilization and the gospel and making them Irt 
and parcel oi each other; The splendid achievements of our Japanese 
provokes ardent admiration. But oh^ it k 
pitiable that .souls starving for the « Bread of Life ” should he sent 
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away with only the bran of 19th century progress and civil ilization ! 
Brethren, brethren, preach— preach the Gospel and God will give 
tlie increase. 

I omit the discussion of the second point, viz: — Instructing 
candidates for baptism, and prefer to say a word or t\vo on the third 
point, viz : — The upbuilding of Christian character. The question is 
not how Christian character growls, but rather, by w’-hat means we 
may bring believers unto the attainment of the fulness of the stature 
of Christ. Our chief duty here is to “ feed the sheep or (1) make 
our preaching largely expository. Unfold the scriptures in such a 
way that the humblest and the most unlearned as well as the learned, 
shall find meat for their souls. The first preachers of the gospel 
repeated again and again the simple gospel story. Happy he, who 
led by the Spirit unfolds the truth in such a manner that the Spirit 
liiinself shall apply it to the hearts and cause it to be taken up into 
the lives of believers. (2) Personal and sympathetic contact wdth our 
brethren. To one - who longs to do the full work of an evangelist 
racial distinctions are a grievous burden. Many times, in my owm 
experience, I could have wished to have been born a Japanese. Yet, 
brethren, in spite of all that separates, by constant effort, constant 
prayer, and a large measure of x^atience and persistence, we can attain 
unto that closely intimate relation with our Japanese brethren which 
shall enable us to touch their lives at many points. 

3. Then in all our x)reaching and in all our association with our 
brethren the one |)rereqmsite to success is a living of the gosx^el ” 
in our daily lives. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, Be ye imita- 
tors of me, even as I also am of Christ.^^ Oh, that with authority 
born of humility, w^e might go in and out amongst our people with 
those wwds on our lips. We can at least x)ray that, by the Holy 
Spirit they be wait large in our lives, so that, in iinitatiug us our 
X)eox>].e may be also imitators of Christ. 

Oiir essa}dst brought out one side of this question very clearly, 
namely the conditions which we are to ni^^et. But there is another 
side, namely, the message with which we are to meet these condi- 
tions. 

Eepentance is the message that makes the method. It was the 
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message of Christ when he preached throughout Galilee saying, 
“ Eepent ye and believe the Gospel : it was the message of Peter 
on the day of Pentecost ; it was the message of Paul. The method 
which Christ gave and the apostles followed and which we must 
follow is, — preach. Until recently the teaching of English was a 
necessary condition of our entering the interior. But the time has 
come when this can and should be dropped. Now we ourselves are 
to learn the language and speak to the people in spite of our lisping 
tongues and stammering utteranc3s. I do not wish to belittle the 
work of the Japanese evangelists because God has wrought wonders 
through them, but let us beware of following the example of many 
of them who preach too much about civilization, morality and 
patriotism and not enough about repentance and faith. 

In conclusion let us remember three points : 

1. Preach in an expository way. 

2. Come in close touch with the people. 

3. Live the Gospel. Let your life be such that you can say 
with St. Paul, Be ye imitators of me even as I am of Christ.’^ 

Eev. W. P. Buncombe. 

I wish to call attention to a work which we are doing here in 
Tokyo. We have a Gospel Hall at which is held a service every 
evening in the week except Monday. After each meeting we invite 
people up stairs and spend some time in Bible reading and study. 
This ended; it is our plan to approach every individual present and 
talk to each personally about Christ. 

As to results I may say that there is seldom a meeting at which 
several unbelievers do not remain for the Bible reading. Our 
Mission has three other such halls, one each in Osaka, °Nao'oya 
and Kumamoto. * ’ 

Eev. H. B. Price. 

I wish to call your attention to a class who call themselves 
C ristian, yet who are not recognized by the Church nor are their 
names found on her rolls. These are those continually dropping out 

from our congregations. The number thus dropping out is so great 
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that the aiiiiiial increase is practically eaten up. We often meet 
these wandering sheep in the poit '. 

Now this class ought to be looked after. Practically nothing is 
done by the church to restore them. The Church goes everjnvhere 
to convert one sinner but does not properly care fot those already 
within her fold. Some one has said that the most neglected class 
in Japan is the church member class. 


SPECIAL MISSION FIELDS WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


SECOED PAPEE. 

Christian Work in the Liu-Chiu Islands.® 

Eev. E. Austin Thomson, A. B. M. U., Kobe. 

.Fifty years ago, before Jajian was opened to Christian light and 
cmlization, a missionary was at work in the Liu-Chiu islands. Just 
what led to the commencement of efforts to give the light to these 
out of the way islanders is not known to the writer, .although it is 
supposed that the idea was first formed in the minds of some Chris- 


tian English naval ofiicers 


who subscribed a considerable sum of 


money towards the organization of what was known as the Liu-Chiu 
JSaval Mission. 

In those days Kaha, the port of the Liu-Chiu Islands, was the 
rendezvous of the foreign fleets in these waters, as the beautiful 
httle cemetery on the rock-bound coast with its numerous graves 
where rest those who died in that far away place still evidences, and 
It was from these islands that Commodore Perry commenced those 
operations which finally resulted in throwing open Japan not only 
to^trade but to evangelization. The story of the landing of the fimt 
missionary on the main island as related to the writer by an eve- 
witness, an old man of over seventy years of age, the son of a former 
maj’-or ot Kaha, was highly romantic. 

Dr. Bettelheim, a converted Hungarian Jew, was the first to 
take u], V ork among this people. He arrived at Naha in May, 1846 
wi 1 ns English wife,^ his family of two children and houseliold 
g<»ds on board an English man-of-war, at that time the only means 

» (.^ First Paper on Christian mrfc in Formosa, thongh called for hy the pro- 
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of getting there. Application was at once made to the officials for 
.permission to land and begin work, but it was refused and strict 
injunctions were issued to the boatmen not to bring the missionarj 
ashore. He bided his time, however, and one day while a boatman 
was on board the vessel, probably beguiled below, Dr. Bettelheim 
immediately piled his family and goods into the boat and waited. 
When the boatman returned and saw his boat full of unexpected 
guests he fell on the deck and implored the officers to take them 
back on board saying that he would be severely punished if the 
missionary went ashore in his boat. Ho notice was taken of his 
appeal as the officials had no right to refuse them permission to 
land, and after waiting for five or six hours he most reluctantly left 
for the shore. The war vessel sailed away and thus this brave 
missionary took up his lonely post among these islanders for Christ’s 
sake and the Gospel. It was no light task this man had undertaken 
and listening to the incidents as they were related on the spot where 
they had occurred and seeing the house where he had lived for years 
pointed out, one could not help a feeling of profound respect for the 
one who had thus separated himself from the world and cast his lot, 
an unwelcome messenger, among a strange people. 

The same year that mission work was opened on these islands 
two Jesuit priests arrived from China. One of Avliom was later 
appointed Bishop of Japan ! The other priest died two years after- 
v/ards and his grave is still seen in the foreign cemetery. The Bishop, 
seeing no prospect of getting to Ja]3an, soon gave up the work and 
returned to China. But Dr. Bettelheim held on for seven long years 
amid all kinds of trials. It would indeed be a thrilling record of 
missionary experience to read of all he suffered during these years. 
But for the frec^uent appearance of war vessels and the consequent 
fear of punishment doubtless, the officials who hated him bitterly, 
wx>uld have made an end of him, as on one occasion when he had 
been arrested and beaten, the sudden appearance of an English 
vessel caused his instant release and the officials were compelled to 
apologize and affoixl him thereafter at least protection from assault.. 
The petty annoyances to which he was subjected daily must have 
been exceedingly trying and enough to break down the strongest. 
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"will, GrUArcI-liouscs wqtq croctod Rt tliG GutrRnco to liis rc3idGnc6 so 
that he -vvas kept under the strictest surveillance night and day. 
Spies followed him everywhere he went and if he stopped to preach 
or speak to the people, at a signal from these men the crowd would 
at once disappear from sight. AVhen he distributed tracts and 
portions of Scriptures the officials would gather them up from the 
people and return them to him next day in neatly tied packages. 
The shop-keepers were forbidden -to sell him anything and in every 
possible way his position was made as unpleasant as could be in the 
hope of driving him out of the islands. His health finally gave way 
under the strain of constant persecution and he was eventually forced 
to retire from the field. Another missionary named Moreton ivas sent 
out to take up the work, hut he did not hold out long and very soon 
the Liu-Chiuan officials rejoiced to see the last of missionary effort 

among them for the time being. It would only be fair to state here 
hat as far as could be learned the opposition which Dr. Bettelheim 
met with dul not originate with the common people. At first his 
commmiieatioiis with them were freely allowed and they seemed well 
disposed to be taught, but the authorities soon took the alarm, and, 
there is reason to think, on political grounds merelv. They were in 
constant fear of the Japanese under whose espionage they were con- 
tinually and who, they well knew, would tolerate no show of Chris- 
tianitj' hi the little Kingdom and would look upon its introduction into 
iau-Chiu as the first step towards breaking down the exclusive system 
of Japan The feeling against Dr. Bettelheim on this account towards 
the last, had become so worked up that the officials and he were 
living 111 a state of undisguised hostility toward each other and they 
welcomed his departure. * 




_ Kearly forty years had come and gone before Mission work was 

isfonrl 1 1 1 power had forever passed away and the 

pa^i P^^^oe, with its 

parks beautiful as a mid-summer dream was turned into a milit«rv 

Web; .nd .he old Lia-OU™, prince and 
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deported ; they are now living in Tokyo as pensioners of the Jaiian- 
ese Government. 

Meanwhile mission work had heen opened in Japan and had 
met with wonderful success, hut none of the societies at work seemed 
to take much thought of the neglected condition of the Liu-Chiuans. 
Though substantial offers of help had been made on their behalf, yet 
none seemed ready to undertake the work of evangelizing these 
islands. It remained for a dear old lady from Scotland, who visited. 
Japan in the Spring of 1891, to give the needed impulse and to be- 
the means of re-opening the work among this people. Her interest . 
was not a transient one nor was it of sudden growth. For years the 
thought of sending the message of the Gospel to these islanders had 
been on her mind and heart, but she had not been able to ao- 
coinplish it. 

The -writer met this lady at Kobe and had a most interesting 
talk with her about the -work, but nothing was settled at that time. 
On her return to Scotland she made a definite offer to the American 
Baptist 3'Iissionary Union through the writer of a sum of money 
sufficient to open up the work on the islands and to sustain it for a 
number of years with the understanding that if the work proved 
successful it should be kept up by the mission. The opening of this, 
most interesting jfield was cordially approved by the Mission and 
also by the Executive Committee of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union at Boston and steps were immediately taken to secure good 
Japanese evangelists. In this we were very successful. Mr. Hara 
Michinosuke, one of our Theological students, having had this work 
among these islands laid upon his heart was only waiting for the 
way to be opened up for him to go, so it seemed specially providen- 
tial that the man and the means should both be forthcoming at the 
same time. Early in the Autumn of 1891 Mr. Hara and his family 
along with Mr. Okamoto, another Baptist evangelist who had been; 
an official of the Japanese Government in the Island some years 
previous, left for the Liu-Chiu islands to re-open the work which 
had been closed for over forty years and thus these two men became 
the first Christian Japanese evangelists to these islands What a 
wonderful change that the very people, who had been primarily the 
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,cause of the work being stopped and bad shown so mucb hostility to 
Dr. Bettelheini; should in the providence of God, be the ones to 
preach the Gospel to the islanders in later years. 

During the following winter, Eev. I. H. Correll, of the M. B 
Mission, visited the islands, holding a number of meetings in the 
Baptist meeting place ; the next year this mission sent an evangelist 
with his family to carry on Christian work. The writer understands 
that Eev, J. C. Davison, of the M. E. Mission also visited these 
islands in 1887, but no work was attempted at that time. In 1893 
Bishop Bickersteth, of the S. P. G. Mission, made a brief visit of a 
few days to the islands and as a result the C. M. S. stationed an 
. evangelist at jSTalia the following year. 

In Jan. 1892, the writer accompanied by his wife made his 
first visit to the islands. It was a memorable trip, if for nothing 
else than the vicissitudes of the voyage both going and returning 
The sight of a foreign lady nearly upset the equilibrium of the city 
of ITaha ; her appearance on the streets was the signal for a general 
, suspension of business. She could clear the public square which was 
the general market place, of both merchants and customers inside of 
three minutes if it was known that she was out walking on the 
streets. This disturbance of the traffic of the place led to a rather 
amusing request on the part of the police that the lady should stay 
indoors during the day only coming out for exercise after dark. 

We were on the islands for nearly three weeks and held meet- 
ings every evening which were crowded with Liu-Ohiuans, many 
of whom understood Japanese. Of course many of them came 
out ot curiosity, but the kindness and courtesy with ■which we were 
received everywhere by the people caused us to think of the different 
recej)tion accorded to Dr. Bettelheim during his long stay among 
them. Surely the shadow of death is lifting and the people are 
seeking for the light. 

In the course of a brief paper like this it would be quite im- 
possible to include much what would he of interest regarding these 
islands. Out of thirty six only five or six are of any real size or 
importance. The grouj) altogether has a population of over 420,000. 
The climatic conditions are very trying even to the Japanese who go 
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there and frequent vacations as well as extra allowances in many 
ways are made by the Government to those who go to Liu-Chin in 
an official capacity. The highest altitude of the islands is only about 
three hundred feet above sea level. The climate is very humid and 
enervating, malarial conditions abound and low fevers are very 
prevalent among the people. All the houses in the cities are 
surrounded by high walls built of huge blocks of coral rock ; these 
walls are a necessity because of the fierce winds which at times blow 
over the islands. Outside the towns the natives live in small 
vrretched huts, but whether in town or country their surroundings are 
filthy in the extreme. Their poverty is beyond all comprehension ; 
even our Japanese friends consider it beyond description. Their 
principal article of diet is a very poor variety of sweet potato. A 
superior quality of rice is grown on the islands, but it is reserved 
to be distilled into a certain brand of sahe which brings a good price as 
an export. The great crop of the islands is sugar cane. The cane 
is cut in Feb. and tbe juice squeezed out by the most primitive means 
right on the field. It is brought to Japan in the form of thick black 
sugar for further refining. The average crop is over half a million 
barrels each year. 

The Liu-Cbiuans make bold claims upon our credulity by as- 
serting that their traditions date back seventeen thousand years ; 
but as yet who are they ? and where did they come from ? are 
questions without satisfactory answers. Professor Chamberlain throws 
out the suggestion that they might be stragglers from the main 
body of Japanese invaders who entered these Islands sometime pre- 
vious to the third century after Christ. The first historical mention 
made of the islands is found in Chinese records about the seventh 
century and they received their name from the impression their 
appearance, floating on the water, made upon the mind of the 
Chinese explorer who discovered them, that is Eyu-Kyu,^^ floating 
water dragon. 

Having no written language of their own the Liu-Ohiuans have 
developed no literature ; their traditions are handed down orally 
from father to son. They have many peculiar traditions and customs, 
among the former are the story of Adam and Eve and of the Deluge, 
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There is much along this line that would repay the ivestigatioiis of 
one interested in legendary folk-lore. 

It is probable that their real history began somewhere in the 
12th. century, when Tametomo, a celebrated Japanese warrior, de- 
feated in some civil war at home, sailed out in search of adventures 
and landed on the Northern end of Liu-Chiu and speedily conquered 
that part of the island. His son, Shunten, noted in the native 
traditions for his bravery and virtue, was chosen to be King of Liu- 
Chiu. The Eoyal family, like that of Japan, claim a long line of 
unbroken descent, according to which the late king, the present 
Marquis Shotai of Tokyo is the 34th, in direct descent. 

Buddhism was introduced in the islands during the first year of 
Kocho period (1281 A. D.), but was never very successful and almost 
the only official capacity in which, until quite recently, the few Bud- 
dhist priests appeared was in the burial services. Very few temples 
are to be seen, the only one of any note is bet weed Naha and Shuri, 
which is said to be eight hundred years old. No trace of Modern 
Buddhism is to be seen about it ; the walls are lined with the an- 
cestral tablets of the kings of Liu-Ohiii for over six hundred years. 
Among the relics at this temple is shown a very old bow along with 
some arrows which are said to have belonged to Tametomo. They 
looked old enough to be true. Up to within a few years ago, the 
Buddhists did very little towards propagating their cult among the 
islanders, hut lately an impulse of zeal seems to have been awakened 
among them. While on a visit there sometime ago, a large tract' of 
laud was pointed out to the writer which the Higashi Honganji 
Bociety of Kyoto had purchased. It was centrally located in the city 
of Naha and it was the intention of the purchasers to build a temple 
costing over two hundred thousand yen. Whether it will ever 
materialize is quite another question. The people did not seem to 
ho greatly impressed by the kindly intention and it is very doubtful 
if these zealous progagandists meet wnth very much success as the 
Tiu-Chiuans are not in any sense a religiously inclined people. 
Whatever belief they may be said to possess from all accounts would® 
,seem to be a mixture of Confucianism and Buddhism brought over 
from China. When the Bishop of Victoria visited the islands 
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ill 1850 lie received a communication from the native authorities, 
written in Chinese, in which they said. We have attended to the 
doctrine of Confucius and found therein principles wherewith to 
cultivate personal morality and to regulate our families each accord- 
ing to our circumstances and conditions in life.’^ The document 
goes on to state. Our gentry as well as the common people are 
without natural capacity and although we have attended exclusively 
to Confucianism we have as yet heen unable to arrive at perfection 
in it. If we should now also have to study in addition the religion 
of the Lord of heaven (this being the phrase by which they designat- 
ed Christianity) such an attempt would surpass our ability and the 
heart does not incline to it On this curious compound of Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism many superstitions have heen built. Filial 
reverence here as in China is the chief of virtues and is the underly- 
ing basis of Government, which is professedly patriarchal. “ This/^ 
as has been well remarked, “ is the great source of serfdom and 
opens a wide door for the grossest tjTanny on the part of the so called 
paternal rulers 

As a race, whatever the cause may he, the Liu-Chiuans are much 
below the average of the Chinese or the Japanese. They have no 
BanioA^^' and in this they differ very much from their Western neigh- 
bors. For centuries they have heen ground between two mill-stones 
and that combined with the tyranny of their own officials has utter- 
ly crushed out every paidicle of decision of character leaving them a 
weak, spiritless and grovelling people. This is evidenced in the 
peculiar fact that for many years the Government of Liu-Chiu paid 
tribute regularly to both China and Japan at the same time and 
while they feared the one nation they cordially hated the other. 

Just what has been accomplished along Christian lines during 
the past eight years is very difficult to say. Three missions are now 
on the islands, the Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal, each having 
Japanese evangelists living in '‘Naha and around these three centres 
of Christian influence little groups of believers are gathering and are 
being taught the way of life. 

The membership in the Meth. Epis. Church at Naha is at pre- 

^ Associations or organizations political or otherwise. 
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sent ; adult communicants; native and Japanese; 54; probationers 45; 
19 having been baptized during the past year. In the Baptist 
Church there ars 35 members who are nearly all Liu-Chiuans and 
quite a number of enquirers. The exact statistics for the year have- 
not yet come to hand. The Baptist mission has a very successful 
industrial school of over 130 pupils, divided into classes of girls and 
boyS; who are being taught Japanese and who are learning to make 
many articles of Liu-Chiu handicraft. , 

The Church Mission have ..... . . . . . . . 

The whole of the work on these Islands is in the formative stage 
at present and it is not in mere additions to church membership that 
its progress is to be judged. To insure success that will be permanent 
in the future the growth must be slow and steady, educating the 
people in the Christian life by example and precept and this is the 
work that the evangelists are doing, depending on the aid of the 
Holy Spirit to prepare the hearts of the people for the Gospel mes- 
sage and to carry home the lessons thereof. 

When we realize that it was thirteen years after the missionaries 
landed in Japan before the first church of nine members was organiz- 
ed at Yokohama, the work in the Liu-Chiu islands carried on by the 
Japanese with the occasional visits of the missionaries has not been 
so ineffectual as might be supposed. The foundations are being laid 
of a good and lasting work among these islanders and it is well that 
they be broad and deep rather than that the work should have a 
phenomenal growth. There is much to discourage and dishearten 
those engaged in this work, but when we realize how little there is 
to build upon, the weakness and unreliability of the Liu-Chiuan 
character, it is small wonder that the progress should be slow. The 
remembrance of what they have been in the past should call out not 
only all our sympathy, but cause us to exercise much patience 
with them. Centuries of oppression, of ignorance, of super- 
stition and of vice, of which we have little conception, have to 
be combated and as a whole the people, because of their environment 
and because of their indolent, apathetic characteristics, are not 
inclined to investigate the claims of a new religion ; but the light of 
the Gospel can penetrate even their dark despair and already the 
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lives of tKeir Christian teachers are making an impression upon 
them, even greater than their words, for they are like other peoples 
in this respect that they are tired of words which have in them no 
power to save, to uplift and to heal. It has heen said on more than 
one occasion by Liu-Ghiiians, ‘-These Christians innst have some- 
thing tliat we know nothing about ; who ever heard of one of us being 
kind to the poor or helping a man out of trouble 

Outside of Naha and Shuri and the little villages in their 
near vicinity not much has been attempted in the way of evangeliza- 
tion. The villages are widely scattered and difficult of access, and 
our Japanese evangelists find the native dialect a great barrier among 
the country people. We long for the time when the Spirit of the 
Lord will lay it upon the Christian churches, not only of Japan, but 
Liu-Chiu as well, to send forth of their own free wdll, as the South 
Sea Island Churches have done, men and women filled with burning 
zeal to labor among the neglected peoples iiiha biting the islands 
stretching so many hundreds of miles south. This work as we know 
has been done among the South Sea Islands with marvelous success 
and there is no reason why the Japanese Christians should not, go 
.and do likewise.^^ The field is great and white unto harvest. We 
wait and labor and pray for this great and glorious awakening among 
cur Japanese brethren feeling sure that when it does come these 
islands shall rejoice in the coming of their Saviour, the Prince of 
Peace. 

THIED PAPER 
Christian Work among the Ainu. 

Kev. J. Batchelor, C. M. S., Sapporo. 

In order to present a fairly full and faithful idea as to what 
Christian work among this race really means, it seems to me that 
besides tracing out a history of the beginning and progress of the 
work, some short account ought tO: be given of the fundamental 
principles and essential ideas which lie at the basis of the native^s 
own religion. For if sonjewhat of these be set forth and apprehended, 
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not only may comparison be made with the old Japanese native 
religion as distinct from Buddhism, hut the inner or spiritual diffi- 
culties to he met with and comhated will hecome more apparent, 
while the mighty power of the glorious Gospel of Christ in over- 
throwing error and superstition and renewing the soul in that light, 
truth, and life which nothing else in this woidd ever has done or can 
do, will stand out in more hold and wvell defined relief. I propose 
therefore to class the remarks made in this paper under the three 
following general heads : — 

1. The heginning and progress of the work. 

2- Some elements of Ainu religion, 

3, Methods of working. 

1, The heginning and progress of the work. 

The Ainu were first visited with a view to their evangelization 
hy the Kev. W. Dening in the year 1876. Mr. Dening was at that 
tinre residing in Hakodate as the honored Agent of the Church 
Missionary Society and had come to Yezo from Madagascar after 
several years of good and faithful service in that land. He came here 
wdth a great and blessed trust, namely, to labor in the bonds of 
Christ as a missionaiy with the special object of eventually reaching 
the Ainu. The time he w^-as able to give to this people, however, was 
lUK^essarily so little and his visits to them so far between that he was 
Tinahle, amid much work among the Japanese, to do more than study 
the language wdth a view to future operations. Mr. Dening there- 
fore was not able to do any direct evangelization by preaching the 
Word to this people and there were no converts made during his. 
ministrations. Nevertheless, he has the great honor of being the 
first missionary sent to tell the Good New's to the Ainu of Yezo. 

My own first visit to the Ainu took place in 1878 one year before 
my name appears in the C.M,S. list ; and from that time to this it 
has been my great privilege to continue visiting them, staying in 
their villages a longer or shorter time as circumstances allowed. My 
regular appointment to this sphere as a special work, however, did not 
take place till 1882, but since that time the Ainu have been my 
particular study and care. 

As one would naturally expect, the first few years were given 
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Hiainly to the acquire ineiit of the language which was made doubly 
by there being no text books to read nor much reliable in- 
fonnation to work upon or guide one. The people had therefore to 
ibnn my only books on the language and everything else connected 
with themselves ; and I must admit that I sometimes found them 
very difficult to decipher, while at other times I read them wrongly. 
Until tlie year 1885 there was no sign to show that any of them were 
talking any ])articiilar interest in the Grospel message, and many 
Japanese, irresponsible and otherwise, who then dwelt among them 
wore working so tliat they slioiild not do so. In the early spring of 
that year, however, the first Ainu asked for baptism and I gave God 
thanks. This man entered the visible Church of Christ on Christmas 
<lay in 1885 and into his rest in the summer of 1898. After this 
baptism the people came out by ones and twos till in the year 1893 
there was a great ingathering from various places of 171 souls. From 
that time to this they have gone on coming into the Church till there 
are now more than 1150 persons joined to the Lord. 

At the beginning and for several years my wife and I were the 
only workers in the Ainu Mission, hut in 1893 Mr. 0. Nettleship 
joined the Society and was stationed at Horobetsu in charge of a 
small school for lads. This arrangement, however, did not meet 
with the approval of the representatives of the Japanese Government 
then residing at Mororan and as a consequence had to be given up. 
The school was therefore closed and another opened at Hakodate. 
Under the efficient care of Mr. Nettleship this school has done well 
and lads have come to it from the farthest of the outlying villages 
instead of from that one village of Horobetsu as formerly. Thus the 
worlv has not by any means been all plain sailing as could be made 
further clear were it necessary, but one can afford to allow petty 
annoyances and also covert opposition alone for the work is the LoixFs 
own and prosper it must. 

Among the 2 >ersounel our flapanese friends, the evangelists, should 
not be forgotten for they have worked hand in hand with us and 
have in two special cases rendered efficient help. There are also now 
four Ainu Headers and one Catechist laboring with us. Tlie Mission 
too has lately been divided up among aU the C,M.S. clergy on the 
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IskiKl Mr. Andrews at Hakodate : Mr. Niven at Otam : Mr. 
Lang at Kusliiro ; myself at Sapporo— each is now looking .after the' 
Ainu residing in his own district. ; so that with some slight reserva- 
tion it may he said that all the meiixhers of this race are more or less 
in touch wdth us. Out of some. 16,000 souls more than half reside in 
what is called for the sake of convenience the Sapporo district and 
therefore remain under my charge. 

Nor should we forget Miss Payne who is now in England on fur- 
lough. This lady most nobly lived for several years quite alone at 
Kusliiro and during her time there labored assiduously to reach the 
Ainu in the surrounding villages. Miss Bryant, a properly certificated 
and fully qualified nurse from Guy’s Hospital, London, joined us in 
the year 1896 and liEis since been working very acceptably among the 
Ainu of Piratori and the villages around. She is at present on the 
way to her home in Australia whither she has gone on account of ill 
health. And lastly there is Miss Hughes who joined the Mission in 
1897, and who, besides delivering the Message to the Japanese Ladies, 
superintends a small Home for Ainu girls at Sapporo. Thus lias 
Christian work among the Ainu progressed in agents and in fruit 
gathered in. The Lord has been found faithful to Plis promise which 
reads : — Lo, I am with you alway even unto the end of the world,’’’ 
And ray word shall not return unto me void, hut it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereiinto I 
sent it.” - • 

There are some Christians belonging to the Eussian Church on 
the Island of Shikotan, and the Eoman Catholic Sect has also com- 
menced wwk among our people. The persons whom I thought had 
been perverted to their form of the faith, however, deny having joined 
them. But time forbids any further notice being taken of these Sects 
in this paper. The second point to which I would draw your atten- 
tion is: — 

(2) Some elements of Ainu religion. 

(a) The first element I would mention is Fetichism. 

Upon making a casual visit to the Ainu, any person, even though' 
he be but poorly endowed with the gift of observation, would soon 
conclude that this people is deeply imbued with ideas which can find. 
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their foundation in nothing other than pure fetichisni. Upon enter- 
ing a village, for example, he would see peeled sticks, wands, and 
shavings together with the skulls of animals set up on high at the 
eastern end of each dwelling, while about every hut, inside and out, 
he would see other small wands, called inao, stuck about. Were he 
to visit the places whence the drinking water is drawn, the river fer- 
ries, fishing stations and such like localities, he would find the same 
thing. After a longer stay among them and more careful observation . 
he might find out that — the men especially — keep by them a great 
number of charms such as feathers, bircFs nests, snakes’ skins and 
other objects: and should he still further dip into the matter he 
would also see that they have in their sacred collections, carefully stowed 
away in boxes, the skulls of various animals and birds, and in some 
cases of fish. These are supposed to possess souls and are called guar- 
dian deities.’’ Their function is to watch over the body, soul, and 
spirit of any who keep them and they are specially worshipped during 
sicluiess or other adversity. All of these external objects are without 
doubt securely linked to some principles of religious thought and belief. 
They do not stand alone, and when they are placed side by side we 
cannot help concluding them to infallibly spell FeticJiism. The 
Ainu prize these things, unsightly though some of them are, as much 
as the most faithful and earnest Roman Catholic of the dark ages did the 
most efficacious feitioG of those times, from a piece of the wood of the 
true cross or the skull of S. Peter down to the newest Madonna or 
ordinary crucifix. 

(b) The second element to which I would draw your attention 
is Totemism. 

Upon a first acquaintance with this people I had no idea that 
such a thing as totemism existed among them hut found out later that 
their minds are impregnated to the very core with ideas which are 
centred in this cultus. The great bear festival is a prominent example 
of this. Bruin is sacrificed, slain, and eaten. But why it may well 
be asked. That it is a sacrifice cannot be doubted. But it must be 
remembered that the sacrifice is in no wslj piacular. The animals’ 
blood is not shed for the remission of sins, for this is an idea altogether 
alien to Ainu religion. But mark, in this feast and sacrifice we find 
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an astonishing and realistic parody,— a living commentary in fact on 
the Eomish materialistic doctrine of Transubstantiation ! Ttie blood 
of the bear is taken and drunk by some of the officiators at the feast, 
and his flesh is eaten by all, by way of direct communion with him— 
their god ! In the Ainu idea this festival is a very solemn and happy 
sacri ce of Grod Himself to Himself, and in essence forms the highest 
expression of religion. It is a carnal communion with their o-od -— a 
communion o£ kinship and right good fellowship in which the people 
bite im with their teeth, swallow him, and by masticating him and 
digesting him in their stomachs assimilate him into their very per- 
sons. Some^ of the men also besmear their garments with his blood 
TO as to obtain a further share of his virtue or powers ! Thus the 
bear is not sacrificed simply as a bear, nor even as a representative of 
a,ll bears, nor even as one god out of many, but as a special god of the 
Amu-as their totem god; indeed, (as might be shown, were this the 
place^or time), as the direct ancestor of the Ainu race. 

There are also other totem gods, a fact which probably points back 
to the time when the Ainu race was divided up into claL. Tims 
foxes wolves, raccoons, and even moles and mice are sacrificed and 
partaken of; so also are eagles, kites, cranes, storks, snipes, quails, 
wrens and other birds. Whales, sea lions, swordfish, sharks, sturo-eons 
salmon and many other inhabitanfa of the sea and rivers are, there are 
grounds to believe, also totem gods. All of these things together with 
a thousand others proclaim with no uncertain voice that the Ainu are 
totemistic in toeir religious belief; and this cultus is, as I take it the 
twin sister of fetichism. me 

(c) Ihe next element is Animism. 

In this cultus the people imagine themselves to find individual 
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tliat all of these objects; yea even heaven and hell themselves, are 
peopled with gods and demons, elfs and imps, ghosts and ghouls. 
Hence they think it to be essentially necessary for every man to inove 
warily wherever he may be lest he should offend the gods or rouse the 
anger and spite of the demons, who, though quiet and indiiferent at 
times are yet on occasion to be looked upon as struggling; the one to 
help and the other to injure mankind. Hence; say they ; it is a 
dangerous and serious thing to be living in this world, there being 
more to fear than to love, more to be shunned and hated than sought 
after and cherished. So thoroughly are the people given over to this 
kind of animism that all true joy in life is thus eaten away and they 
are left almost entirely without hope in the world. 

(d) The last element to which I would draw your attention is 
Sympathic Magic. 

That the Ainu soul is honeycombed with ideas connected with 
this superstition cannot be doubted. I have met with it many times, 
from the beginning till now, and have had to take it much into ac- 
count in my dealings with the people. The fact that no woman may 
mention the name of her husband; or that a sick person must change 
his name, has its seat in sympathetic magic just as clearly as the custom 
of cutting another personas clothes with a view to inflicting bodily 
harm. Making an image out of straw to represent a person one de- 
sires to injure, then burying it or nailing it to a tree is another form 
of the same thing. The person is cursed under the form of the image 
and the demons are worshipped and earnestly asked that the body 
represented by it may gradually grow weak and tlie life fade away as 
the image decays. Further views of this grotesque fliith may be 
seen in the great care the people are accustomed to take of their hair 
and nail parings lest an enemy should get hold of them and work his 
diabolical spells through their means. 

But time forbids me to dwell on these and kindred matters fiirtli- 
er, such as witchcraft, sorcery, ophiolatry, demon worship, and so on. 
The curtain has been lifted a little way from the soul of this race 
and behind it we have caught a glimpse of a fourfold delusion of Satan. 
iiamely FeticMsui^ Toteriiimi^ Animism and Symthathetio Magic. 
For untold ages liave the demons been darkening the minds of the 
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Ainu with such superstitions and driving them into the lower depths 
of the great pit by their means. 

Such then is some of the darkness the light of the glorious Gospel 
is dispelling, and such is part of the bondage of error and supers tilioii 
from which Christ is setting the Ainu free. For God^ who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness,’^ is now truly shining in 
their hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
ill the face of Christ Jesus (2 Cor: 4. 6), to whom be praise for 
ever. 

3 Methods of Working. 

(a) Evangelization, 

The Master’s command to His Apostles and through them to His 
whole Chnreh was that the good news should be preached among 
’all the nations, and that the souls which are garnered in should 
be taught to observe all things whatsoever He Himself had command- 
ed* The expressed promise to this being that those who believe and 
are baptized shall be saved. Therefore, following the Master’s com- 
mands the preaching of the Gospel Word to the Ainu has been our 
first endeavor. And in doing this we have at all times striven to tell 
— ^and tell simply — the old, old story of Jesus and His cross, following 
that story as set forth in the New Testament. And this story, so 
told, is accepted by many for they believe it to be true and find in it 
that rest to the soul and peace of mind with God which this world can 
neither give nor take away. They have through faith found it to 
be the power of God unto salvation, and in this they rejoice. 

The beginnings of evangelistic work among them were very 
difficult, for unless the utmost care was taken one was bound to 
trample on some superstition or other, or unwittingly commit some 
grave offence against etiquette, tradition or religious custom. The first 
task was therefore to quietly watch the people, make a few friends 
among them and tell the story bit by bit, and from hut to hut, with- 
out casting any reflection on the absurdity of what one saw going on 
around or showing any surprise at what they held sacred. 

(b) In the prosecution of this work I found that care had to be 
taken in searching for truths in the native religions. 

After having made a few friends among the people I considered. 
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it my next duty to exercise the greatest possible care not to do or say- 
anything which would be likely to upset any truth which might be 
found lurking in the native religion. Truths wherever found, ought 
always to be nurtured. Tins is a principle I have always held fast by 
for truth is eternal and one truth can never be contrary to another 
wherever seen and however much it may be covered up, I firmly 
believe that there are some, nay many, points where the truths of the • 
^•hriStian religion may be brought to hear upon the truth contained in 
every human faith with great advantage. Yes, in my opinion at 
least, religious truths discovered by reason may well be made points of 
contact — may be made the ground work — upon which to rest in the 
first instance God’s own revealed truth. For it is true among the 
Ainu as among every other people, that in His great mercy God has 
not left them entirely without light. 

But in the phase of the work now being discussed it is always 
necessary to exercise great care in lopping off the adventitious growth 
—in taking away the branches of error, and suckers of superstitionv 
credulity and self-delusion which have clustered round the root and 
stern of the truth. Allow me to explain. I have already mentioned 
that the highest ideal in Ainu religion finds its expression in the bear 
festival, the true underlying principle of which is communion with 
God, This principle being so sound, ought one to do anything likely 
to destroy it I tro'vv not. The great thing to he done is to take the 
idea just as one finds it and then simply show in the first place who 
God is, — show that God is a Spirit and tell how that they who 
Avorship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” At the same 
time endeavoring to make it plain that commtmion is to be had’ 
with Him not by eating Him with the mouth (He being Spirit) but 
by opening the soul to Him that He Himself may enter in and make^ 
the heart His own abiding-place. After this the blessed results of such 
communion may he dwelt upon till in His own good time the learner 
himself experiences the indwelling Spirit. He then naturally and of 
course drops the bear festival and in heart feasts on God with thanks- 
giving by faith. The bear festival he sees is an ugly insinuating 
growth by means of which Satan has been sapping the very life from 
the heart of the people for years untold. 1 am happy to be able to 
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point to several men who have now given np the practice and are Miy 
satisfied. Oh that we, hrethren, that the Ainip that the Church, 
that the whole world would know more fully and more clearly under- 
stand that the most blessed and peaceful thing for ail is a free and 
constant commimion ivith God and nothing less. 

But ill seeking out foundation truths upon which to set one's 
first building great care must be exercised lest mistakes be made — -lest 
some error, through its likeness to a known truth, be itself taken for 
a truth. I have found myself thus caught and will by way of ex- 
ample now show how. As Christians we of course look Upon it as a 
right and pious act to acknowledge God’s goodness and care over ns 
in providence by giving Him thanks in grace before our meals, How, 
I was very ranch surprised as well as pleased to see many of the Ainu 
say grace before eating when I first came into their midst. Here 
thought I, is another grand truth to build upon. The people believe 
in God and His providence. The grace used was ^^0 God our 
nourish or, I thank thee for this food ; bless it to the service of my 
body.” lh.it, alas, I disco verevl some years latc^r that what the Ainu 
call grace differs very vitally from our own idea thereof. Their grace 
is idolatry, aiid is founded in toternism. The God they thank is the 
food itself I It is cereal worship ! I discovered this upon hearing 
another grace said which ran thus 0 thou cereal deity, we worship 
thee. Thou hast grown very well this year and thy flavor .will be 
sweet. Thou art good. The Goddess of fire will he glad and we 
.shall rejoice greatly, 0 thou God ; 0 thou divine cereal ; do thou 
nourish the people* I now partake of thee. I worship thee and give 
thee thanks.” Thus was I mistaken. No doubt the driginal and 
central truth here again is communion with God ; hut the idolatry, 
superstition and error in which it is now enshrined is so gross that 
the natives themselves have lost the original idea altogether ; though 
when placed before them carefully they still have power to recognizo 
it. But time forbids any further remarks on this and kindred 
aihjects- 

The next matter I would draw your attention to is : — 

i.c,) Care needed to be exercised in the use of terms. 

In preaching to this people especially when the subject has been ' 
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sin, or holiness, and their allies, a very great dificiilty has soinetimos 
arisen and mistakes keen made through difference of definition in 
terms. I have found that the Ainu general definition of sin is, for 
example, the practice of isolated acts considered immoral, as theft, 
lying, disobedience to parents .and such like ; so that the more of 
the>se acts one commits the greater sinner he is thought to be. Accord-^ 
ing to them sin is in the first place some wrong act done against the 
established rules of society. The Evangelist has therefore to be care-: 
fill to explain that when he speaks of sin he means corruption of the 
heart, and that wicked deeds are as it were but the fruits springing 
from the roots. They need to be shown that men are sinners in the 
sight of God first, and not in man^s ; in other words one must tell 
them that maids soul has lost the image of his God and has become, 
depraved and corrupt. Without this explanation to call an Ainu a 
sinner would be equal to telling him that he is a thief or a robber, 
or a c|uaiTelsome fellow. Naturally he would resent this and want 
to retaliate on his accuser. Indeed, the very fact of calling him a 
sinner would be tantamount to transgressing the laws of society as he - 
understands them ; thereby making one^s self a very bad sinner in 
his. ej-es. To him it would be a clear case of the pot calling the - 
kettle black. I wonder whether we have not sometimes made such 
mistakes in our dealing with the Japanese? If so, it is a grievous 
thing and it is no wonder if some of them who have heard us 
preach have been against us till tliey have understood what we meant. 
My advice therefore to the young missionary, if I may presume to 
advise him, is to make himself well acquainted at the outset with the 
native definition of the terms he use>s in the prosecution of his work, 
for he will thereby save himself an infinite amount of trouble. 

Other terms which it is highly necessary to properly understand 
and explain are and I have found during my labors 
that such words as these must not be too lightly handled. To us 
the idea of holiness is ethical, and men are holy only in so for as 
they are pure and God-like in their renewed nature and character, 
having been born again in spirit by the Holy Spirit of God, thus 
having their minds conformed to the will of God Himself. But 
among the Ainu there is no term for Holy in this sense in their 
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whole vocabulary, and the nearest idea . they have to it would be for 
the most part expressed by the word '' taboo, and when speaking of 
things taboo means, as I take it, something set apart for some purpose 
. or forbidden to a person or class of people for some reason. When 
speaking of men, holiness, according to their idea, would be a state 
of being in which the person is actuated by precepts handed down from 
'by-gone ages in tradition and governed by custom, and is thought of 
rather in connection with right acts than with purity of heart. A 
-man is holy only in so far as be obeys the injunctions contained 
in the taboos or ordered by the chiefs of the people. And thus it 
happens that an inexperienced missionary may be saying one thing 
to such a people when he thinks himself to be setting forth q[uite 
.-another. He might be saying for example Mind ye the taboos, for 
I mind the taboos,’^ when he thought he was quoting the text Be ye 
holy, for I am holy ( 1 Pet : 1, 16.). Indeed, when he imagines 
himself to be very ortliodox he may perhaps be in reality most 
heretical, and all this because the terms he uses mean one thing to 
him and something totally different to his liearers. 

(d,) The next point I would mention is auxiliary work. 

That the Church Missionaiy Society has several auxiliary aids 
in the spread of the Gospel among the Ainu has already been 
mentioned. The Home ” for Girls and the Rest for the sick at 
Sapporo, — the schools for lads at Hakodate and elsewhere with their 
180 i)upils, Miss BryanPs work at Piratori etc., are cases in point. 
But as these have all been incidentally mentioned before there is no 
necessity to dwell more at length upon them now. 

But the time limit has been reached, and the most salient 
features of the work, as I understand them, have been briefly set 
forth. Here therefore this “ paper must end. The race is a dying 
one and nothing that can now be done can save it, even were the 
authorities really in earnest in trying to do so. The language too is 
fast becoming obsolete so that in most places I visit on evangelistic 
tours it is necessary to use Japanese instead of Ainu, that being 
understood by the younger generation much better than the mother 
tongue. Thus, in the dispensation of Providence, does one nation go 
.and another come in its place. But thanks be to God, some have 
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already been saved and others are being saved from among this 
decaying race. God’s mysterious purposes in and for them are being 
worked out according to the laws established by His own good will 
and in His own time, for The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ” : to 
ivhom be “ salvation, and glory, and honor, and power ” for ever. 


SPECIAL EVENING SESSION. 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM THE RECENT 
DISTURBANCES IN CHINA. 

Rev. A,.. G. Jones, English Baptist, Shantung, China. 

(Notes as taken by a reporter.) 

When I was asked to address you to-night no special subject was 
assigned me. But I assumed that China would be the subject upon 
which I would he expected to speak. Then- the question arose in my 
mind, what shall I say about China ? It struck me at once that it 
would be of no profit to you to repeat what has already so widely and 
graphically been said about the horrible massacres and other outrages 
that have taken place. Nor would it benefit you to indulge in specu- 
lations as what the final political outcome may be. I therefore 
finally determined to speak briefly about the lessons to be learned 
from what has happened over there, — lessons which ought to benefit 
you and me, lessons which come to us as missionaries, teachers and 
organizers. I will speak of the real causes leading up to the troubles 
and what they teach us. 

But before I go on with my subject I wish to touch on two ques- 
tions that stand in the foreground. One of these is, have all these 
disturbances been grounded in the propagation of the Christian reli- 
gion ? To this question we must answei*, no. Rather must we attribute 
them to the aggressions of foreign powers to which Ohma has been 
subjected for many years. Beginning with those of the Dutch and 
Portugese buccaneers and extending to those of recent times by the 
Russians, French, English and Germans, it has been so long a series of 
aggressions that it has become settled down in the Chinese mind that 
the foreigners are determined to take their country. This is the main 
cause of the disturbances. The only way in wliich missionary work 
can be connected with the outbreaks is first through the aggressions of 
the Roman Catholic Church whose priests have allied themselves with 
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the secular power, and, Secondly^ the tendency of all Protestant teach- 
ing to instill a spirit of liberty. 

A second question is, was the crisis inevitable ? This question 
requires a double answer, yes, and no. In what sense was tlio crisis 
inevitable ? In this sense that all the steps taken in past }-ears to 
settle troubles in China had failed to rid China of the delusion that 
they were invincible and could easily drive out the foreigner from 
among them. This delusion was caused and nourished by the pride of 
the Chinese. This pride was first a literary pride. But beneath this 
was the military pride of the Manchus. Looking at the situation from 
this standpoint it was inevitable that the crisis should come. At the 
end of the Chino- Japan war foreigners thought that reforms would now 
be inaugurated, but they were not. Things ran on until the present 
outbreak came. I beard it predicted years ago by the celebrated Dr. 
Faber. l\Iany others clearly foresaw that a great disturbance was sure 
to come sooner or later. Another cause that contributed was that 
though the Chinese as a people knew themselves to be weak, the 
Manchus did not, and when the time came that they believed that 
only by the sword could their authority be maintained, they resolved 
to try that extreme measure. 

But I gave a double answer, yes, and no. In what sense was the 
crisis not inevitable ? Taking all the circumstances together the crisis 
was inevitable, but it ^vould not have been inevitable if things had 
not been as they were. I have long been convinced that the church 
has been very blind in the way it commenced its work in China. 
From the start the church has confined her efforts almost exclusively 
to the lower classes, — the peasants and the illiterate. The higher 
classes have not been properly approached. This w^as a great mistake. 
If equal pains had been taken with all clas'^es the present troubles 
would not have come. In so far as the wicked edicts promulgated 
have been disobeyed or avoided it was done by those who have been 
influenced by Christianity. This proves that had work among all 
classes been prosecuted with equal zeal, recent excesses might not have 
been. Because, the work in the main, has been done among the lov/er 
classes it has steadily invited the disfavor and opposition of the upper 
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classes, and in turn much has been done by the missionaries to oppose 
the upper classes, little to convince and will them. 

I now pass on to the lessons to be learned. First is the lessons to 
be learned by p as workers. I in China am responsible for the errors 
I commit, so you in Japan are responsible for your errors. We are 
wont to think that the lessons are only for the rulers. But they are 
also for me, and for you. One of these lessons is : Every one wdio Avorks 
in a country must study the social state of that country. It will not 
do for us to work as if we were in our own country. It is the same 
Gospel, but it must not be presented in the same way. The met.h<}ds 
of propagation must he different. Before we apply a remedy we must 
study the patient. The remedy must be applied differently to different 
patients. I venture to affirm that if China had to be treated over 
again, in view of present experiences, the treatment would be different. 
Nowhere in the world, and least of all in China, will it do to attempt 
to go muddling through somehow.” The idea that one great cure 
is applicable to all is a mistake. We must study each case separately 
and apply the remedy accordingly. 

The lesson to us as organizers. Christianity is charged 
being effete, or with being unsuited to the Orient. But it is the 
leaven that has flowed from Christianity in political form, that has 
stirred up the trouble in China. Protestant teachings necessarily 
make for liberty, and all our Christians take to reform as ducks to 
water. The Lord^s parable of the leaven is still true. His fire ” is still 
fire. The question arises, are there not ways of neutralizing the 
dangers attending the propagation of Christianity ? It seems to me 
that had attention been paid to the higher classes the present trouble 
would probably not have come. Is this not a lesson for you in Japan 
too ? As organizers and builders we must expect great difficulties 
and even convulsions. There may be no convulsions in Japan, but 
difficulties are sure to come. As we have learned in China, so must 
you in Japan. We must learn to be ready to see our little prepara- 
tions swept away in a moment. Much that we prized very highly in 
China is now in ruins. 

Lessons to us as spiritual workers. The disturbances in China 
were disturbances in every sense of the word. It was difficult to keep 
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control oi onels own liearL Alarming reports were coming in from, 
all directions, and eveiw moment seemed fraught with danger. Two 
and three times a day we received telegrams telling of forts thkcri and 
scbooi-buildings burned. It was not easy to keep calm. I feel that 
ail who become missionaries should make rip their minds by God’s 
grace in no oirciimstaoces to lower their Christian dignity or lose a 
caim self control. Then too alongside of this we must wait patiently 
in every time of trouble and distress. Again, we must cultivate a 
sober state of .mind, and the willingness to go without much pleasure. 
There is need of severe work done in a sober spirit. I was never 
before so struck with the tie between the missionary and native Chris- 
tian. Often in the rush of life this tie is forgotten, but such trying 
times as we have just gone through show us that we are members one 
•of another. 

Our teaching. Our converts are what we make them. I:; the 
teaching that we are giving the people such teaching as will prepare 
them to stand the worst that may come. Are you teaching your con- 
verts so ? Contiguous with teaching lies another matter. I feel that 
because of the breadth of Gospel preaching (area covered) it has lost 
some of its depth. Preaching seems to me to be different from what it 
was in the earlier days. Is tliere not too much of the pleasing, too 
much palliating and excusing of sin, too much sugar-coating of the 
severe Gospel message ? It is due to the peculiar character of our 
times. But we must guard against it. We should not preach a 
Gospel that is more easy-going than the Master’s, 

Again, another lesson is. Be vigilant, be faithful, feed the sheep. 
Do your work wisely. Do it faithfully. 

Finally, our dangers in China were always patent. The form in 
which they would come to a head was not so evident, but that. they 
were there no one could seriously doubt. What your dangers here in 
Japan are it is not for me to say. But China is the mirror in whicli 
Japan can see itself. Let ns trust in God. He will take care of us 
and overcome all wickedness. Let us also seek to counteract dangers. 
If I have left these lessons with you I have. not spoken in vain. 
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THE EELATiON OB" THE MISSIONAEY MOVEMENT 
TO THE OUTSIDE WOELD/ 

■ - Bishop Wilson. M. E. C. S., U. S. 

(Notes as taken by a reporter.) 

It is not easy for an outsider such as I am to select a topic for. an 
address. It would seem like an intention to speak on the topics selected 
by the Committee for discussion at the Conference. But there are 
some things not contemplated in the plans for the Conference on which 
I desire to speak. 

One of these is the relation of the missionary movement to the 
outside world. One hundred yeai's age this movement was regarded 
by tliinking men, business-men and statesmen^ as a wild and dangerous 
undertaking. There was no patronizing of the missionary then* 
Tiic British government refused Carey the protection of its flag and 
lie had to work under the Danish flag. For many years it was the 
general feeling that missionaries overrated their own abilities and 
underrated the capacities of tlie nations to whom they went. But 
now the missionary has become a sort of poor relation^ to be helped,, 
though with reluctance. There has been a marked change. At tlie 
London Conference, 1888 , it was my privilege to associate with most 
of the leading men there, and I discovered that the missionary interest 
Juid entered circles which I had supposed to be quite alien to it. In 
the common ways of life, in ordinary gatherings, the missionary 
enterprise elicited great commendation. The effect of the recent 
New York Conference was felt in distant regions, as I myself know 
from experience. The missionary movement is now recognized as 
one of the dominant forces in this worlds life. The ridiculous asser- 
tion of Lord Salisbury that the immense trouble in China is due to 
the mi?sionaries shows how this movement has touched statesmanship. 
A lot of vultures around au expiring carcass are startled by a vigor- 
ous kick and at once put the blame on an innocent flock of doves. 

These that have turned the world upside do^m are come hither also.’^ 
Christians are likely to keep on at that process. In my youth I 
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regarded it as a peaceful process. But there is the stern utterance ; 

Think not that I am come to send peace on earthy I came not to 
send peace but a sword.’^ Yet once more I shake not the earth 
only but also heaven. And this word, yet once more signifieth the 
removing of those things that are shaken as of things that are made 
that those things which cannot be shaken may remain.’^ (Hebrew 
12:26 fE) Tliere is to be a perpetual tumult and ferment until every^ 
thing has passed away that can be killed and only that which is incap- 
able of destruction remains. 'When the Church ceases to be missionary 
it ceases to be the Church of Christ. There will be disturbance until 
the workTs guilty conscience is quieted. The charge is brought against 
the Church and there are a great many proofs. We can stand it — I 
say loe ; for as I have been building up a body of missionaries I can 
count myself one. We are in danger of letting in the secular element. 
The Romanists haven’t hesitated to do that. They did it in Japan 
a few centuries ago and are likely to do it in China again. We are 
not representatives of western civilization. We are not to tell how 
superior the laws and administration of America are. In the Japanese 
and Chinese there may be in the future finer specimens of God’s 
Christian workmanship than anything yet seen. Paul might have 
preached that the Jew is a vastly more decent man than the Gentile. 
Y/e are to make disciples of all nations not, for the English or the 
American people, but for Christ. No one but He has a right to com- 
mand. Give all the freedom and power of unrestrained life that the 
Gospel allows. Hereafter the Chinese will more closely identify 
Christianity with the foreign powers. When the Chinese Christian 
returns home from Pekin, others will point him out as the man that 
helped to defend the foreigners. We should interfere with iiothing 
except what comes sharply and directly in conflict with tlie law of 
God. Two years ago I met on a steamer a government agent who 
said he was not interested in matters affecting the religious life of the 
people. W’^hen I met him afterwards he said. At that time I had 
no belief in foreign missions thinking it a waste of money and life ; 
but I have been a keen observer and have concluded that this mission- 
ary work is the most patent factor in the life of the East. Such men 
will be sure to turn this fact to account. The children of this world 
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are in their generation wiser than the children of lia'htf^ We have to 
he the more watchful and wary in view of their new attitude. 

Another, point, is the attitude and relation of the iiiLssionary 
work to the Church at home. If you do half of your work 
here in the ' coming- century you will do well. It is a magnificent 
work and involves an immense outlay. This has something to 
.do with home. I advocate missions as much for their effect on 
the Church at home as for their effect here. My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is that they might he saved.” I 
want Christians abroad to rememher links of life which must not 
be sundered. The Church of God has poured out its own life 
drop by drop in every missionary dollar in every heart of syntpatli^v 
You don’t stand as individual men but with the whole life of tbo 
Church represented in you. You are the channel of communication 
for the whole hody of divine forces. Tliis is one of the aspects 
of missionary life which one often forgets. We are ready to topple 
over at every blast of adversity. But the missionary will live 
until the life of the Church is exhausted. The Church gets the 
bouefit' There is more than one man’s utterance in your word, 
more than one man’s life in your work. It is not space and time 
that make infinity. God can’t be measured by mathematics. We 
cannot account for His unity by the solidity of His substance. Yor 
is the unity of the Church measured by physical solidarity. The 
little feeble struggling hands here have as much hold on the resour- 
ces of God as the magnificent Church tliat pours out its thousands of 
dollars and its tones of eloquence upon the multitude. The sheep in 
the wilderness are as near to the heart of the Father as the sheep in 
the fold. Christ multiplies homes for those that give homes up 
Wc find them everywhere. Y’ou can’t separate men by the mere 
cii'cumstance of time and space. We now put a girdle around the 
earth in forty seconds. Home is now nearer to Japan than China, 
was forty years ago. 

I have wished that the Church at home might look upon this 
hodj » They go on in their steady routine : we ai'e cut away from; 
the regularities of life. Their hearts would throb with pardonable 
pride if they could look in upon this Conference. They have given. 
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of a goodh’ 8ort; but (I don’t mean any reflection), they have got to 
give of a better sort in the future." The Holy Spirit insisted on 
having Paul and Barnabas, the best in Antioch. Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul ; send your beat. They haven’t learned to do 
that at home yet. They will keep, if they can, the most eloquent 
and scholarly men. They sometimes send out the best unwitL'ingly 
and they then regret that he went. Twenty years ago I picked up 
a young man at a Conference. They told me, He will never make 
a missionary but he has done twenty years of the best work ever 
done in China. Carey was a cobbler. Marshman was a sort of 
porter in a store. Taking refuge from a shower in Westminister 
Abbey be stood in that magnificent art gallery of the dead and sob- 
bed to think that there was no hope for him. There is a long roll 
of sucli, Duff, Schwartz, Livingstone and Moffat. I want to see the 
best of which our human nature is capable, spent in these wastes, 
woikmen who will hear His glad welcome as He bids them enter 
into His joy. 


DEVOTIONAL PAPER 

The Kelsitiou of Bible Study to the Missionary's Personal Lite. 

Rev. A. D. Hail, D. D., C. P. C., Osaka. 

Since the man, as the incarnation of his message, constitutes the 
missionary, the Gospel he brings to men is not one, merely of logical 
forms, but of embodied living forces. In his own life he is so to 
reproduce the OhrisPs Character that men may have something 
tangible by means of which they can interpret the invisible God. The 
spectra in the solar spectroscope reveals the existence in the sun of the 
game kind of minerals that we find in our own mines. Without 
these earthly elements we could not. understand the same in the sun. 
If there was no gold here we could not knovv’ what the celestial chemist 
means when he tells us that there is the outshining of it in the sun^s 
photosphere. And so, if there were no gold of goodness in men we 
could have no means of understanding God's goodness. One meaning 
of the Incarnation is, that men through a perfect human life may 
learn what God is. He that bath seen me hath seen the Father/' 
said Christ. It is truth lived, that will lead men to God. Our 
paramount problem is, the conversion of truth into life. Here, b,s in 
everything else, we go to our Masters life that we may learn this. 

I am among you as one that serveth/' is the way in which Jesus 
announced the regnant purpose of his life. Qualification for service 
was the supreme motive with him in his study of truth. In the light 
of this fact let us suggest some of the elements in the enrichments of 
the missionary^s personal life which en.sue from Bible study as a means 
of equipment for an. ever increasing service of God in serving men. 

Study of the BirJe, as farulshnient for fuller service, will be 
helpful in eliminating elements of pettiness from our lives 

Of all men the missionary must be tl.e farthest removed from 
doing petty things. Ho must be a thorough-going gentleman, not in 
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any mere Chesterfield sense, but in the Christian sense. Honor all 
inen.^^ Be courteous.'^ And the Lord’s bondservant must not 
strive, but be gentle towards all/’ ^^Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor/^ These are the divine rules for the development of gentle- 
manliness. 

Pettinesses do much to undermine a missionary’s unconscious, 
beneficent influence, and to alienate people whom he desires to win. 
Where they exist they may, not only not be known to him who 
exhibits them, but they may even be regarded as excellent traits of 
cliaracter. Sometimes even enpliemisms are used to salve over these 
'weaknesses. At the very least they are often regarded as insignificant, 
but far are they from being so. Before the days of barbed wire fences, 
farmers living on the broad treeless prairieKS of Illinois introduced 
osage orange hedges for the protection of their fields. A barefooted 
boy, having run one of the thorns into his foot once only, had an 
experience which was sufficient forever after to keep him away from 
the orchard enclosed by the osage hushes. How we may fence around 
the Lord’s Garden of Grace with thorny littlenesses which will keep 
men away from it, as effectually as the Cherubim with the flaming 
sword kept fallen man out of Paradise. We are prone to forget that 
unless we live to God in the little things of life we are not apt to live 
to Him at all. He that is faithful in that which is least, is also 
faithful in that which is much.’’ Some saints are so ambitious to do 
great things for God that they always find their allotted daily place 
too small for duty. Christ did his duty as a mechanic because he was 
the Messiah. If he had not been faithful as a carpenter his cross 
would have been a failure. He occupied a little place, but without 
any littleness attaching to him. Trying to do great things, to have 
extraordinary occasions every day, to produce extraordinary changes, 
when small ones are just as much needed, ends of course in defeat 
and dissipation. It produces a sort of religion in the gross which is no 
religion in particular. When Jesus arose from the dead, lie attended 
to those little things in which he had doubtless been taught by Mary 
in his youth, he manifested neither haste nor carelessness upon the 
occasion of that sii|),remest event in the world’s history, for the linen 
clothes were laid carefully by themselves, and the napkin, wuis found 
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folded. All this means that' \ve may be and ought to be very Christ- 
like even in very ‘knall matters. As missionaries we have many 
temptations otherwise, with surroundings different from those in which 
we have been reared ; of cen unappreciated by those for whom we 
work ; a different language through which to teach and preach ; 
fellow workers of various ages, temperaments, and from different 
parts of the world ; about us ideals of the lower classes so low down as 
to grate upon bur nerves: these may all be so many occasions of trial 
The intensity of conviction with which we hold cherished creeds and 
policies of work, may weaken our ability to be patient with opposi- 
tion. The bond of sympathy in common views may help create 
cliques in mission circles, or generate gossip about those without the 
inner band of favored ones. These things yielded to, bring a reproach 
upon the cause, and grieve God’s Spirit. 

We certainly cannot hope to escape these temptations, for they 
were common even to the Apostolic Co]leg(3. When we turn to them, 
we find, as always, that our idols are made of clay. When the 
woman, spurred on by the insight of love, anointed olir Lord for his 
burial, as the aroma filled the room, and the sweetness of the deed won 
our Lord’s testimonial, She hath done what she could,” the apostles, 
under the leadership of a thief, thrust her heart through with tongues 
of heartless reproof. In all the last days of Jesus nothing is so 
thoroughly petty as the conduct of his most trusted apostles, when as 
they were going iip to Jerusalem, under the forecast of the darkening 
shadows of the cross, while Jesus moved ahead, absorbed by the silent 
and chastened contemplation of it, a quarrel broke out amongst 
them as to who should have pelf and place in the coming kingdom. 
Must they not have keenly felt their littleness as he announced the 
one absolute law of that kingdom to them? Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, lord it over them : and 
their great ones exercise authority over them. But it is not so among 
you : but whosoever would become great among you shall be servant ; 
and whosoever would be first among you shall be servant of all.” 
Paul and Barnabas quarrelled over the disposition of John Mark. 

When Peter was come to Antioch, Paul withstood him to his face, 
because he was to be blamed. For before that certain came from- 
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James, he did eat with the Gentiles, but when they were come, he 
withdrew and separated himsel fearing them which were of the cir- 
cumcision.’^ How came these apostles to outgrow these pettinesses? 
How come they to be well-rounded pillars in the temple of our God ? 

Peter’s association with the great Paul in the flesh, and his com- 
panionship with him by the Spirit in his Epistles helped him to a' 
broader life and better, for we find liim writing, And account that 
the long suffering of our Lord is salvation even as our beloved brother 
Paul, also according to the wisdom given unto him hath written unto 
yon.”. This is one secret of being trained out of these untoward ten- 
dencies. It is through sympathetic contact with noble lives, in the 
bonds of a common purpose, that we enrich our own lives. Enrich- 
ment through the life ot Christ was the way in which the Apostles 
were helped out of pettiness and narrowness. When Peter first came 
to Jesus he said, Thou art Simon the son of Jonas, hut thou shalt be 
called Peter — Eock.” But the rock qualities of Peter do not appear 
during the life-time of Jesus in the flesh. But Christ, who came to 
the earth to he near men, went away that he miglit be nearer to them. 
The Holy Spirit so delocalizes and universalizes Christ that he can 
truly be in each heart open to him. When therefore the Comforter 
came, the Spirit of Truth, He showed Peter that the Galilean peas- 
ant was the consummately perfect Eevelation of God. As he, therefore, 
studied the truth which Jesus embodied and taught, that he too might 
embody them, there came complete transformation of character. 
There came such enlargement and establishment, that the exile of 
Patmos recognized in him one of the twelve foundation pillars of the 
Hew Jerusalem come down from God out of heaven. As far as is con- 
sistent with the educational purpose of God, the Christian revelation 
is preserved to us in the Bible. We have there the Christ for whom 
Abraham longed and whom Peter saw and loved, but wdiose brief life 
in the flesh, he understood not, until, propelled by the purpose of 
faithfully serving the Lord’s flock, he studied the truth anew, and the 
Holy Spirit made use of this truth-filled life, to show him in Jesus the 
fullness of the life of God. And so the Spirit of God comes to each 
of his servants to enable him to live his life in constant contact with 
Christ. Jesus declares that to the soul given tip to the life of love, 
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the Father and I, will come in the Paraclete, and make our 
abode with him.” Living onr lives thus, in the constant fellowship 
of the God of the threefold name, oughtj to eliminate every trace of 
littleness. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews running through to the 
twelfth chapter and second verse inclusive, emphasizes the fact over 
and over of the betterment of each life through the personality of 
another. This list of the heroic servants of* God of all ages, the Old 
Testament in Epitome, culminating in Christ, will help every one, 
actuated by a like aim, to gain, througli the study of these characters, 
a power to lay aside every weight and besetting sin. 

Studying the Bible, as a means of growing in serviceableness, 
tends to convert religion into efiective energy. 

The emotions, though an important element in the religious life, 
are yet a subordinate one. They furnish motives for movements in 
right directions and leave a blissful sat isfiiction in the performance of 
disinterested services. They moreover, cannot be divorced from reli- 
gion any more than fragrance from the flower, and yet fragrance is 
not the flower. The Christian life can no more exist without some 
excitement of the religious emotions than 

“ The shadow of the swan 

Wiiich swims the silverlake,” can exist without the swan, and 
yet they are not of the substance of the sainPs life. The truths of 
God^s Word touch the sentient nature of man at many points. A 
correct vision of these truths makes men feel, and feel deeply. We 
need to see the truth that we may feel it. Acceptable service is trans- 
lated vision. It is as we see and so feel the truth that our service 
becomes increasingly spontaneous. The relation of the feelings to 
illumined truth is so intimate, that there is a tendency to give the 
luxury of gratified feeling the right of way in our pergonal lives. 
This is a])normaI. The Bible treatment of emotion is very different 
from that of other books. It appeals to tlieni only, indirectly, and not 
for their own sake. This is in keeping with the grandeur of its re- 
ticence on many ideas which are simply assumed, as are all the capital 
facts of man^s nature. Uninspired works of fiction create emotions 
largely for esthetic ends. Some contend that the evil of reading such 
fiction is found in the production of feelings that, being only feelings 
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and not fruitful in actions^ develop abnormally tbe emotional nature 
at the expense of other departments of man’s nature. In the Bible 
there is both pathos and tragedy, and no book so powerfully aifects the 
feelingSj and yet all feeling so awakened naturally prompts to action. 
In this way God enobles the emotions by implying that much is ex- 
pected from them. Divine truths thus excite us that we may adopt 
courses of beneficent action that shall become outlets for surcharged 
feelings. This is the divine way of giving eflSciency to them. The 
Bible is full of the manifestations of the sentient nature of God. It 
reveals fathomless depths of feeling in the Divine Father, a bottom- 
less ocean, whose majestic movements fill the heart of God with eternal 
undulations. But His love is more than mere emotion, for it moved 
Him so that He gave His only begotten Son.” Study of the Bible 
then, as an incentive to Christian action, is the assured way of pre-. 
venting the retention of emotions until they stagnate, or the neglect 
of them till they evaporate. 

With this practical direction to the emotions we learn how to 
utilize the uplifts that may come to ns in the spiritual life. There 
are always dangers connected with the experience of elevated emotions 
that sometimes accompany any extraordinary views of God, and en- 
larged conceptions of His truth. From the Mount of Transfiguration, 
where Jesus saw holy ones in the auricle of the heavenly Shechinab, he 
descended to the valley only to encounter the discouragements of weak 
faith in his apostles, and the grief of a disappointed father. He used 
his uplift to fan a fuller flame of faith in his own disciples, and to 
cure the devil-cursed boy of epileptic tits. Christ never sought 
heavenly uplifts simply for their own sake, but always for the purpose 
of increasing his helpfulness to men. It was just after the joy that 
came with the settlement of the first great cause of bitterness in the 
Apostolic Church that those great missionaries, Paul and Barnabas,’ 
quarrelled to the extent of separation It was at the baptism of Jesus, 
when he saw the heavens opened, was filled with the Spirit, and heard 
the voice of his Father,-— it was just at that point that he was tempted 
of the devil. It was his intense passion and purpose of service that 
enabled him to use those uplifting experiences for the tempted men and 
women of this world. It is when we have been brought nearest to 
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God in some season of sacred communion, some soul -moving experience? 
that we are most liable to be seduced by temptations which we would 
not so much feel the force of at other less iavored moments. When 
God has endued us with any special power, blessed us with any imu- 
.sually exalted experience, granted us any particular grace, it is because 
He has brought us to a point where He looks to us to render a broader 
.and better service. It is the study of the Bible for practical ends cuts 
out channels of power for our religious feelings. 

Studying divine truth, that we may be like-minded with Christ 
.service, helps to Imighten, the element of positiveness in the personal 
life of the missionary ! 

There is nothing so essential to earnestness and effectiveness in 
the Christianization of the world as positiveness of personal faith. 
The inevitalue result of the study of the Bible from a Christ-like 
motive is to bring an ever increasing conviction in personal experience 
of the Divine origin of the word. Christ declares obedience to be the 
organ of Spiritual knowledge. (Jno. 7 : 17.) The test of Christian 
teachings, througli their use iu service, is a working theory proved by 
results in life. We need the conviction that these teachings are 
from God and we need it increasingly. It is necessary that their 
divine origin he believed in, in order that we may induce others to 
obey tliem. Thoroughness and clearness of conviction, at this point, are 
indispensable, unless we would ^ build the whole structure of our 
work, not so much on the sand as on the surface of shifting tides2^ 
We must experience the proof that God has given superlative 
authority to the message which we carry, or our words will fall as 
deficient in power to move men as is, the mimic act of the opera,’’ 
“ as wanting in heat as a pictured flame,” as utterly powerless as 
the pulseless marble statue of a great orator. 

We get our knowledge of our environment of light by our ex- 
periences of it through the sense of sight. So the truth of our spiritu- 
al euvironinent, God, comes measurably by our experience of Him, 
through our spiritual susceptibilities. The Christian is himself the 
product of the saving truths expressed in the Bible. He has come in- 
to the Christ-life by faith, that is by the honest attitude of his heart 
toward those truths which call for moral action, and has thus opened 
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his heart for the indvvelling-Christ. Coming to the Bible with a 
character already transformed by its truths, every step in their study 
only renewedly exemplifies their power. These truths, thus constant- 
ly confirming themselves, produce people of positive faith, men and 
women filled with the faith that they have a God-given mission in 
fliis world. 

Being brought into transforming sympathy with the Inspirer of 
the men, who experienced and recorded God’s various revelations of 
Himself, still further strengthens character by giving a standpoint for 
a more appreciative understanding of Bible truths. Looked at from 
without, one of England’s greatest cathedrals presents an appearance 
of orderly arrangement of stone columns, towers and turrets. There are 
artistically arched windows, hut in the glass itself you see only .shaded 
outlines, no well defined forms, figures and faces. When however 
one stands within the inassive walls, and the sun streams its light in 
mellowed rays through the stained glass windows, you see a pictorial 
biography of Christ. You see him as a habe, a man baptized beneath 
the opening heavens, a shepherd with a lamb in his bosom, a cross- 
bearer, risen and ascending to the right hand of God. So when one 
comes to the \Vord in living sympathy with the mind of the Spirit, 
he stands within the holy temple and through the iupouring rays of 
the Spirit’s illumining power, sees Christ re-living the whole round of 
his sacrificial life and labors of love.. He is seen too, not simply as a 
historical figure of the past 1 Ike some simply great man of history, but 
brought near to us in tlie light and glow of the living present. 

The personal knowledge of the divine author of the Bible which 
comes through oneness of purpose with. .Him, also tends to ci'cate 
positiveness of character. It is true of any author whom we study, 
that if we can get a clue to the man we can understand his w'orks. 
A clergyman who set ditto study one of our more modern poets 
was so mystified by what lie read that he felt that it was worse than 
wasted time, to continue the study of his poems. It was not until ho 
saw the author’s portrait in the collection of 5Ir. George Watts, of 
the Metropolitan Museum, Hew York, that he change^i his mind. 
Each portrait in this collection was treated in its own way. The 

Chas. Augustus Strong, D. L. 
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artist^ seizing the central Gharacteristic feature of each personality, 
had set it forth so vividly and; powerfully; that the living man stood 
rovealecl before the spectator in lineaineiits never to be forgotten. 
Wiien he saw this portrait he felt that he had new light upon all that 
the poet ever wrote. The man intei’preted his work, recognized in 
him a new sj)ecie3 of the genus poet —-one who has made a sort of poetiw 
Ro entirely his own, that we shall have to tear down our barns and 
build greater, or else construct an annex to our old scheme of classifi- 
cation, in order to make room for, and to take him in. So too when 
we know Christ we know his works. If there is some central fact, 
which sets forth the heart of his character, it will flood with light his 
wdiole life. When the Greeks came up to Jerusalem and said to 
Andrew, Sir, we would see Jesiis/^ Christ himself pointed them 
for his }>ortrait to his own cross. It was to be the consummately perfect 
revelation of his supreme purpose of subordinating his whole being to 
the uplifting service of mail. 

This positive element is further strengthened by the optimism of 
the Bible. Tlie Bible s predomineiit tone is hope. Christ was an 
optimist. Ilis cross was to be the means of drawing all men to him- 
self, He saw Satan fall like lightning from heaven. He tauglit his 
disciples to pray for the coming of God’s Kingdom, that is, the doing 
of G')d\s will on earth as it is done in heaven. Be of good cheer, I 
liavo overcome the world. These and many more utterances are all 
the outcome of an optimism horn of faith in his Father, while at tlie 
V(ny time he was facing the monstrous iniquities of an age of unpre- 
Go.lented wickedness. Paul was no pessimist, otherwise he could never 
have moved the world as he did, for— 

Despair of an object is speechless.” All pessimism may be 
summed up in the lines of Poe when lie describes the angels as witness- 
ing the drama of life : — 

The play was the tragedy of man, 

And the liero, the Conqueror- Worm.” 

There “uois none of this in Paul. He looked forward to the time 
when the whole groaning creation, now travailing together in pain 
would issue forth from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God. There is not a. pessimistic note 
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struck ill the whole Bible, uiile3s it was in the case of Elijah, where 
he lay down under the juniper tree, burdened with the thought that 
he was the only good man left in Israel. But after the Lord made 
him take sleep, furnished him a couple of meals cooked by an angel, 
and gave him to see that he had overestimated himself at least seven 
hundred thousand per cent, we get no further dolorous tone from 
him. This optimism is seen in e-v^ery thing in the Bible, even the 
genealogical tables, leading up to the very Son of God, thus making 
thein a Biblical Fuji-Tama. 

This optimism is not one that blinks at the evil there is in the 
world. It recognises it and all the perplexing problems which 
g'ather about it. But it knows that love is mightier than hate, and 
that eternal wisdom will weave all these black strands in, where 
they shall best serve the good of all, when the whole history 1ms 
been completed by the loom of time. Prophecy is also optimistic, 
though rising out of the revolting realism of its age. On this account, 
while it has in itself the ho|>e that clothes itself in poetic forms, 
yet it never becomes utopian. The prophet while looking at 
the reality of things, also looked beyond this, to what God 
intended to get out of the existing order. The actual and the 
possible, under the movements of Divine Providence were the two 
things witlj which pn'ophecy dealt. Prophets always found two 
things combined, degenerate religions, bolstering up society in and 
with decadent morals. The state of Jewish society in Christ’s day 
is a typical instance. The social life of Israel was decayed through 
and through, with luxury, lewdness, and gross injustice, between men 
and men in all relations. At the same time however there was such 
a feeling of security they enjoyed on account of their supposed rela- 
tion to God, that the outward form of the religion which engendered 
this security had to be overtlirown, that there might he the coming 
of a better order. To them their religious forms, ceremonies, and 
sacred institutions were their religious lights, as the sun, moon and 
stars are the lights of the physical world. But hefofe the Hoiy 
Spirit could fully accomplish His work in the world it was necessary 
that their sun and moon should be darkened and all their stars fall 
from their heavens. God never intends to have his religion sanction 
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iiny Imman wrong. The optimism oi prophecy then is, that where 
there is an incorrigibly degenerate faith, prostituted to the work of 
])ropping up a people in vice, crime, and injustice, there will dawn a 
day of the Son of Man, a cataclysmic coming of Christ in most 
sweeping judgments to remove these obstacles to human progress. 

Where the carcass is there will the eagles be gathered together,’^ is 
the impressive way in which Jesus speaks of this double process. 
The author of Hebrews says, God shook the earth at Sinai and He 
will yet shake the heavens that the things which can not be 
shaken may remain. Victor Hugo writing of the defeat of the 
French at Waterloo, inquires concerning the cause. Was it because 
of Bluecber ? Ho. Was it because of might ? Ho. It was because 
of God. Waterloo was not a battle, it was a change of front of the 
universe. When the earth is surcharged there are mysterious 
groanings which the heavens hear. Here in French fiction even, we 
have the unconscious echo of Christ’s own words concerning state and 
Church, when they have come to the carcass condition.. ‘^As ye would 
that man should do unto you do ye even so unto them,” is the divine 
law for human society and a law that, through the ages, has been 
turning over like a subsoiler, the dark soil of human life, that the 
shining of the Holy Spirit upon the truths of God planted therein, 
may more and more fill the world for God with golden harvests of 
good. Prophets, psalmists, apostles were men of hope that made 
them sing even when they realized that darkness and clouds were 
around them, for they knew that at the heart of the throne there 
was changeless righteousness. Christ was full of hope, for even 
when he was in the midst of a world seeming to totter to its ruin, he 
stood and saw the world and the triumph of the good — saw it through 
the shadow of the cross that fell darkly athwart his path. He 
submitted to seeming defeat in the pangs of death, but, even while 
dying triumphed in the vision of a completed redemption.” In 
studying for service Christ and those who taught and wrought for 
iiim, we come into the spirit of hope. This hope passing from 
sentiment into the core of courageous character makes tlie positive 
man, so needed in our Christ-given work, 

Bible study, for the intensification of the spirit of service, aids 
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in bringing into our lives sympathetic tactfulness in dealing with 
other religionists. The wisdom of the serpent and the harmless- 
ness of the dove are the qualities to he attained, in a word tactful- 
ness. From the call of Ahraham on, those whom God has called 
into Plis service have been chosen that they may be a blessing to all 
the families of earth. Every book in the Bible touches outside 
peoples upon their religious side. With the Jewish ancestors came 
the movement bringing in the growingly perfect religion of the world 
and this religion in its growth has constantly come into contact with 
other faiths. Every one of our sacred books is modified by this fact* 
There is here a record of failures and successes in dealing with the 
ethnic faiths, leading up to more charitable considerations and better 
methods of dealing with them, that we cannot ignore. One reason 
that we have to hope for success in our work is that evident fact 
that man has a religious nature. This manifests itself in every 
people to whom, the missionary goes. Without such a nature our 
efforts would be utterly fruitless. It is because of the Japanese 
religious nature, which reveals itself in their Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism, and Shintoism, that we base our expectations of their con- 
version to Christ. The statement that the Japanese are not a 
religious people is a very mistaken one. One reason for the com- 
paratively slow progress of Christianity is really due to their reli- 
giousness. In dealing with them, notwithstanding the tendency 
of the human mind to hold down truth in unrighteousness, 
they still have a claim upon our charitable consideration. We 
bring to them a religion that does not destroy the good things in 
their faith, but one that eliminates the evil and fulfills all their 
noblest aspirations. This is the method towards which writers of 
the Bible unceasingly tended. There are not only here and there 
fragments of books in the Bible that indicate this line of treatment 
but entire books. In the Old Testament even are books which 
betoken a deep sympathy with men in their struggles over the 
mysteries of life. Job is a book for men- of deep thought, who seek 
to solve some of the deepest and darkest problems of earthly existence. 
It is a matchless poem that carries the impress of sympathy not only 
with those outside the church in the author’s day hut with all those 
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to clay even outside of Christian circles who are wrestling with the 
problem of evil, and it brings to them the remedy, God Himself. 
The author of Ecclesiastes, seeking for a satisfactory working theory 
of life sometimes seemingly along skeptical lines echoes occasionally 
that discontent which lurks at times in all literature. He has 
entered and centered himself in sympathy with thinkers of all 
ages, Appropriate now for us is this voice coming from the Word 
of God, for, while men in all ages have tlius sung, yet to our age has 
it been reserved to try to prop up this peshmistic mood with a power- 
ful system of philosophy and this hook brings us into sympathy with 
this mood, shows us its reality and how we may save men from it."’^ 
Paul became al! things to all men that he might save some. By 
the power of that enthusiasm for humanity which is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit he put himself into touch with the religions needs and ex- 
perience of those for whom he worked. At Athens we have an illustra- 
tion of this. He quoted from an ode of Cieaiithes to clinch his authority 
foi the Christian faith. To the agnostic Athenians he brought the 
revelation of the Unknown God ; to that city of artists he taught the 
relation of God to their temples of arclritectural beauty; to a democ- 
racy hoimdirig their idea of it by their own god s-given soil, he taught 
the boundless brotherhood of men; to this land of philosophers, the 
emmence of God ; the Divine Sonship of man to those lovers of beauty. 
llemnadaluKwn a jodgm Man to those idealizers 

of lamianity ; and to those ^Miaters of dark death he heralded the 
hai)py tidings of the Eesurrection To the Jews he brouglit what tlrey 
and he had always been seeking: a perfect righteousness; to the Greeks 
u perfect ideal that coiTected while it also corresponded to their ideal- 
mu: to the Romans who had long strived to attain their idea of 
universal brotherhood under a universal government he brought a 
claiified conception and fulfillment of it under the government of God. 
Paul was forbidden to go into Asia to preach the Gospel probably 
because having been trained in Judaism and acquainted besides only 
with Gmek and Roman thought he may not have been sufficientlv 
prepared to deal with the faiths of farther Asia. If God did not dis-- 
(lain to make use of a star to lead astrologers to Bethlehem we cannot 
ahord to disdain a sympathetic study of surrounding religions to find 
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points of contact tor the purpose of leading them to the final faith. 
We are not here simply to give people great thoughts of God, of im- 
mortality, of love, but of coming into Christ-like touch with them, 
that they may open their hearts to Him who was touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities.’^ If we carefully read the Old Testament 
and Hew Testament writers and teachers, we shall find that they had 
good constructive imaginations and on the basis of their knowledge of 
the mental states of those whom they taught they carried forward 
their work. They pursued those methods in their instruction by which 
beginning with conceptions which their hearers possessed they built up 
in their minds the conception which they did not possess. These faiths 
show that the soul can have no completion out of Christ ; they reveal 
a hunger for God which our faith alone supplies. The only way to give 
our Bible the Bread of Life to them is to incarnate in ourselves the 
love that will energise in us as in Christ and in Paul leading us to 
adapt ourselves to the actual conditions and needs of the religionists. 
We should not shun sympathy even with the Oriental adoration of 
Nature, for nature is as much a work of the Eternal Logos as is our 
Bible. 

Study, as a means of enlargement for more efficient service, en- 
hances the maintenance of an attitude of the heart which G-od can 
use for getting the greatest cumulative value out of our lives. 

Christianity is not simply a religion of individualism though it 
alone of all religions recognizes the worth of the iiidividuah It 
assumes that each one exists as an organic member of the race. Per- 
sons and society are correlate. No man is complete in himself apart 
from others. Just in proportion as a man makes the most of himself 
will he be helpful in his social i-elations. The perfecting of the indi- 
vidual is for the perfecting of society while society is necessary for 
man’s completion. The author of Hebrews, after enumerating the 
chosen individuals, through whom in past ages God has been making 
known his truth exclaims, — -These all having had witness borne to 
them through their faith received not the promise God having pro- 
vided some better thing for us, that apart from us, they should not 
be made perfect. 'When we come to look at these lives as recorded in 
the Bible tliey seem to be both fragmentary, and utter failure. What- 
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ever enthusiasms for great ends they may have had, however dauntless, 
their fortitude and selfodevotion, however unquenchable their faith in 
Jehovah and their hopes for their posterlt33 their aspirations were never 
realized. Each and all alike were compelled to succumb to the limits 
of human endeavor. Each died with unaccomplished work in hand. 
At death their goal was in the farthest future. 

All their lives alike suggest ahorfeiveness. Even the life of Jesus,, 
ending at the age of thirty two, seemed to those who 'walked with him 
to Emmans, that first Besurrection Sunday, a perplexing failure. 

We trusted that it was he, which should have redeemed Israel/^ they 
said. The impress made by the Bible is that its men and women ac- 
counted most worthy carried on a perpetual struggle for unrealizable 
attainments. These lives vrere not appreciated in their day for they 
were those of whom the world was not worthy. It is too, in the cases 
of the wisest and best men in God^s Word, that the incompleteness of 
their lives seems the greatest. Only the bones of Joseph ever reached 
Canaan while Mases never did. The Gallilean carpenter was banned 
and crucified just as he was entering upon the strength of his young 
manhood. To human calculations these magnificent lives were horizon- 
ed hy helpless limitations. As missionaries, we shall increasingly find 
ourselves hedged about by miserable performances as compared with 
the high hopes and splendid resolves which we have entertained. We 
shall not see in our day what we most long to see : we shall not be 
appreciated; and in the end none will feel so fully as ourselves the 
fearful fragmentaiiness of the work done and the lives we have lived. 
If this were the end of it all it would be inexpressively sad. But this 
need not be the end and if we shape our lives by the truths of the 
Bible it shall not be so any more than death was the end of l^Ios-es, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, John or Jesus. Christ said to his Apostles Veidly 
I say imto you, that ye which have followed me in the regeneration,, 
w'hen the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall 
sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.^^ To-day 
we see Christ and liis faithful twelve who with their Lord were desp- 
ised and rejected by the world of their day, ruling the Christian 
Israel, io them ap)j) 6 als are made to settle all controversies, their 
‘teachings have been the inspiration and government of the Church., 
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through all these ages, though oftentimes imperfectly comprehended. 
Their lives are the greatest moral forces of the present age. They are 
contemporary with all ages. Every man who puts himself in the same 
attitude towards truth which they did, will have so lived that God can 
pour, through the channel of every such life, blessings npon the ages 
to come. To each such life there is a double immortality, a life of 
eternal service in heaven and a corporate immortality here. The 
heaven for humanity which Christ came to establish does not lie wholly 
beyond the stars but also in a redeemed earth. This is the lesson of 
Christas life and it is typical of every Christ-like life that, he achieved 
his beneficient, but posthumous immortality through the use which he 
made of God^s Word, (Hebrew 10 : 7.) . 

Then said I, Lo, I am come, 

(In the volume of the Book it is written of me,) 

To do Thy will, 0 God 1 By the which will we are sancti- 
fied/’ It was the study of the roll of the Book, as the means of 
glad spiritual service that opened the way for the sanctifying power 
of Christ’s life to flood our lives with his own fullness. This is the 
secret of a saving posthumous immortality. 

There are other important elements in the enrichment of 
personal life which come from such study that may be summarised 
in the statement that it stimulates the very highest growth, in the 
entirety of our being, for study from such a motive is in exact accord 
with the supreme end for which we ought to live. This is only to say 
that it is the end for which God made us and is the very core of the 
Divine Character itself. The fundamental principle of love is that 
where one is posseesed of any power above another he is to use it for 
the uplifting of those below him. God consecrates liis entire Being 
to the highest good of His creatures and this is the Glory of God as 
revealed both in the Word that was made flesh and tabernacled 
amongst us and in the Bible. Christ in his sacrificial service as 
recorded in the Bible becomes the type, the ideal, and the inspiration 
of such service. It is for this reason that Christianity has been the 
prime factor in every movement that lias blessed the world. It 
stimulates all intellectuality and heroism that man is capable of ; it 
cultivates the passive virtues of patience, long:-suffering, forbearance, 
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forgiveness, as tlie oontrqlling constituents of character. It is a 
common iinpiession that a man must he somewhat less, in order to 
live the life the Bible requires, and the figures ot speech requiring us 
to surrender every thing that militates against our highest service- 
ahleness, seem to require a surrender, and loss of our proper manhood. 
In truth however this immanent dominant preference of the soul for 
lequires men to be more than they are, greater, higher, stronger, 
nobler,— all of which men, were made to be in the power of such a 
purpose. 

Emphasis then must be put upon the importance of always 
bearing in mind the ofiice of the Bible. It is not an end in itself. 
This was a mistake of the Pharisees. Christ said to them. “Ye 
search the Scriptures because ye think that in them ye have eternal 
life, but they are they which testify of me.” That is, it is a means to 
an end. Thera are those who say that the Bible is the Word of God. 
These in an accomodated sense are probably both true. But there 
IS a higher truth still. The telescope is neither a star nor does it 
containa star, but^it is an instrument by means of which a little 
fleck ot dun light m the vault of night becomes a world of measure- 
less magnitude. God’s Word is the means by which we see Christ 
the Son of Eighteousness. A musician stands before the printed 
notes of the oratorio of Elijah and calls it music. And yet it is 
simply tlie drey by which the possibilities of his own soul are un- 
..ocred ‘^d his mind Incomes a choir gallery of God full of heavenly 
strains. Y heu Mose.s threw down the stone tables with the engraven 
en words, and broke them to pieces, he did not thereby break the 
ten commandments ; tliat was done wlien his heart gave way to 
.‘■uch uncoutrollable petulance. The Bible is the means of o-ainino- 
ever enlarging conceptions of God through incarnate trutirfor tK 
f-:ake of mcurimtiiig it that we may be helpful to others. 

Icfttaiid w],y Bible study is sometimes so ineffective. It is 
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• •+ 11 1- ^ to have a motive and be thoroughly absorbed 
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fall into a mere conventional use of the Word and then it is taken as 
men take quinine, as a kind of dose for spiritual chills, or as a cold 
duty to he discharged. This it is at which Thomas Fuller aims in 
his confession ^^ Lord, I discover an arrant laziness in my soul, for 
when I am to read a chapter in the Bible, before I begin it I look 
where it endeth, and if it endeth not on the same side I cannot keep 
my hand from turning over the leaf to measure the length thereof 
on the other side ; if it swells to many verses I begin to grudge. 
Surely my heart is not right.^" Such Bible reading is an indication 
that our purpose of disinterested service needs toning up. Men may 
and do take an interest in Bible study from a lower as well as from 
the highest motive and their interest is in proportion to their absorp- 
tion in the purpose they have in view. A student in a German 
University in the department of architecture took no interest at all 
in the Bible until he was shown those chapters in Exodus that refer 
to the building of the Tabernacle. It became to him then more 
thrilling than any romance. A West Point military cadet studied 
Joshua^s campaigns with an indescribable interest , the reason for this 
was that their over-pov7ering ambition to be superior in their chosen 
professions convinced him that here were elements of helpfulness. 
These things however are only incidental, but for the man, whose 
soul is absorbed in passionate devotion to the enlargement of personal 
life for Divine uses, tire book has in it elements of helpfulness, God 
having been engaged in collating them for that end through all the 
ages ]3ast. We cannot directly will ourselves into an interest in the 
Bible, we can obtain this only indirectly through living for the same 
end for which God lives. 

It is by study, so motived, as to convert truth into living 
character, that we learn what true leadership is, and the relation of 
the Bible to its attainment. Missionaries ought to be leaders. 
Leadership, however, does not mean the mere right of the purse and 
ecclesiastical power to control. Such a leadei'ship would produce 
either a church of sycophants or endless friction. Christ hinx elf 
never claimed leadership simply by virtue of his metaphysical rela- 
tion to the Father. In his last hours, when on trial for his life, 
Pilate said to him. “Art thou a King then?^" Jesus answered. 
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Thou sayest that, I am a King : to this end was I born and for 
this cause came I into the world that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth, heareth my voice.” The 
royalty of Jesus is a royalty of truth vitalized in character. We too, 
will become leaders, not by directly seeking larger leadership, but 
larger life for sei'vice. Coming thus to the Word we shall know the 
book to be most Divine because most human, a record writ in the 
experience of men, and conspicuously so of Christ, all of whom have' 
passed this way before us. We shall find every Scripture, 

If cut deep down the middle, 

Shows a heart within, hlood-tinctured of a veined humanity.” 

We shall in this way be inspired to take up our crosses and 
follow the lead of our Lord and like him work on in the world 
without shirking because our labors are not attractive to human 
eyes, maintaining truth that will draw upon it misconceptions, 
kindliness that may never be reciprocated, patience that may ever be* 
misinterpreted, courage that will never be recognized, sacrifices the 
existence of which may never be knowm except to God, fidelity: 
unappreciated by the generation served, and endurance that brings 
no reward from men. We should come to the Word then to learn 
ho'w to use all the powers of our being for God and men, and so God 
will set us wdiere -we belong and give us all the leadership of "which 
we are capable. In such living of truth we shall find that joy of 
the Lord which is our strength. And for such life, there is an all 
suificiency of truth in the Bible ; for, Every Scripture given by 
inspiration of God is also profiiable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for discipline wdiich is in righteousness : that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished completely unto every good "work.” 


EDUCATIONxiL EESITLTS ANT) PEOSPEOTS. 

FIRST PAPER. 

Schools and Colleges for Young Men. 

Rev, S. H. Wainweigpit, M. D., M. E. C. S., Kobe. 

The subject assigned to me contemplates a practical consideration 
of our educational interests. The purpose is to have presented to this 
Conference, so far as they relate to schools and colleges for boys, the 
results of Christian education ; and to have discussed in the light of 
past results and present conditions and needs prospects for the future. 

It is in accord with the spirit of the age to advertise successes, to 
tabulate and publish results, and, through the influence of science, to 
bring everything to the test of cpantitive measurement. It is neces- 
sary therefore at the outset to remind ourselves, and the public who 
judge our work by the showing we are able to make, that the changes 
effected in Japanese life by means of Christian schools are not so 
definite and obvious in nature as to yield themselves to expression 
through language or number. Spiritual ends have been our chief 
consideration and spiritual results are the most difficult to exhibit in 
tangible form. What it is possible to present here will only give some 
indication of the trend of things, some conception of progress made* 
through the visible changes which appear. 

So closely interwoven are our schools with the life of society that 
it will be necessary to discuss them in connection with the environ- 
ment in which they are placed. Their history falls within the pre- 
sent reign, a most remarkable period in Japanese history. The charac- 
teristic features of the period, its ethical mold, its marked tendencies, 
find their explanation in two streams of influence which have merged 
together and formed one current, the one pouring in from the west, 
the other coming out of the Tokugawa times. The forms of the feudal 
past have disappeared, leaving behind a heritage of ideas, sentiments 
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and inclinations ; the forms of western life have been largely introdu- 
ced, hut the spirit, ideals, and principles which they embody have 
not been fully appropriated. ‘ 

Yet the change has not been natural and easy. It has been 
epochal in character. The advance made has not been one upward 
step in that progress of society wherein custom and reason react upon 
each other and the former is gradually reshaped into new forms by 
the latter. It has been rather a passage, almost at a single leap, from 
the medimval to the modern type of existence. 

Only three aspects of the change concern us in this connection. 
The first is the relaxation of social and civic restraint which has taken 
place, and the e.xtension of the principle of personal liberty. Blocked 
in by family, or guild or clan, and enfolded in the meshes of an 
intricate fabric of custom and ceremony, the citizen of old Japan was 
outwardly constrained to an orderly walk. How great is the contrast, 
for example, between the former ways of doing business and enforcing 
its obligations and the present methods which presuppose person aJ 
integrity and mutual trust on the part of those engaged in it, of a 
very high character. How ditierent are the fettered intelleqt and 
culture ot former times and the mind of Japan to-day^ free to act and 
incited to activity by pulpit, platform, press and school. How sharp 
are the lines which set off the political inertness and indifference of 
the ]ia.st from the ballot-box contests, party agitations and parlkment- 
ary straggles so conspicuous in the present period. In every phase of 
social hfe there has been a loosening of the bonds of the former <rene 
ration. The second^ point is the substitution of principle in the 
OH enng of national life, for local usage or individual caprice The 
administrative, legislative and judicial functions of the Empire are 
hencefm h to be eondncted in accordance with general principles 
embodied m the Constitution and in. the new Codes. The old conrte 
itit^cases were settled according to custom or expediencv or by com- 

pmimse have passed away and judgments are now rendered in the 
iiaiiie of lastice and eauifv T w .a . ! 
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The third aspect of the transformation, to which attention is 
cahed, is the awakening of the sleeping energies of the nation. This 
has come about through the impact of civilization, and the very depths 
of JapanAs existence have been stirred in consequence. The most far- 
reacning impulse aroused has been that toward industrial eSbrt, com- 
mercial expansion, and accumulation of wealth. Next to this, but to 
a lesser degree, intellectual activity and a thirst for knowledge have 
been awakened ; and, to a more limited extent still, a desire for the- 
higher and more spiritual elements of Christian civilization has been 
quickened. Instead of a people spending their time sitting on mats 
and at ease we have a restless, eager, active community, seized by new- 
ambitions, moved by new impulses, possessed ot new and mighty in- 
struments of power and prompted to greater undertakings than ever- 
bef ore attempted. 

ThiCre is one feature prominent in all tliree aspects of Japan’s, 
revolution just pointed out. The new form of existence is more high-.. 
ly ethical in character and makes enormous demands on the moral and 
intellectual resources of the nation. Conscience must play a greater 
part and assert itself with greater power where outward restraint 
has been removed, w'here prejudice, self-interest, and habit must drop 
out and conduct be squared to principle, and where mighty impulses 
and energies must be held in check and made to minister to man’s 
higliest needs. But wdiile the transition Japan is passing through 
requires an npvv’iird movement in the direction of virtue, it is too pain- 
fully evident that the tendency of society is in the direction of license. 
A hundred extracts from current periodicals could be easily presented 
licre to show thafc the Japanese themselves believe the nation is moving 
along tlie downward path of moral degeneration. All this may be 
said, but tlie facts have no connection with Christian education, with 
Mission schools. As the first impression of’ western civilization, the 
conviction prevailed early in this era that knowledge is power, but 
morality is now emphasized and has become the all-absorbing topic of 
discussion ; and agencies are at work, the public and private schools, 
the press, literary and scientific societies, reform associations and other 
influences, which are able to cope with the situation, enlighten the 
masses, and bring them up intellectually and* morally to the high 
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■standard of life required by the country’s free iiistitmioiis and more 
complex social conditions. If this is true, there is no need for Chris- 
tian schools, no place and no prospects for Christian education in the 
country. But is it true? That is the question. There is not the 
slightest disposition to depreciate 'the value of agencies outside the 
Church which make for culture. The splendid efforts of the State for 
education have received and deserved the admiration of the world. 
3,994,826 pupils attend the elementary schools, 53,691 the middle 
schools, 4,436 the colleges, and 2,255 the universities. Add to these 
facts, the technical and special schools and the 49 normal schools 
under State supervision and the comprehensiveness of the new system 
becomes impressive. 

j\lany private schools, secular, have beau established, the most 
widely knowm of which is the one founded by Mr. FuJmzawa. And 
besides institutions of learning, there is great literary activity, and 
mmierous societies and periodicals have for their aim the dissemination 
of knowledge and the elevation of the people. The contrast in this 
respect between Japan and her near neighbour, China, is very great ; 
for in China, the forces exercised in behalf of modern civilization, out- 
side of missionary circles, are insignificant. 

But Japanese thought and activity, outside of the State system 
of schools, or inside of it, though vigorous, earnest and inquiring, is 
incapable, to our mind, of meeting the moral needs of the country, 
because of the serious limitations which it is under. State education 
is circunivscribed in scope because of its neutral point of view ; and for 
two reasons, it is more restricted than State instruction in We.stern 
countries ; (1) because of a greater variety of opinions and heUefs ex- 
isting in the country; and (2) because no one of them, like Christian- 
ity in Europe and America overshadows the rest and is universally 
acknowdeclged as the faith of the nation. The State system is thus 
cut off from the richest treasures of human knowledge to a great degree 
and from spiritual aims, spiritual means and spirtual resources. Hence, 
in the very nature of the case, the moral significance of the State 
system can never be great. In both Japan and India, the only two 
.countries where education has been rigidly secular, the moral results 
of the system have been lamentably disappointing. 
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Culture in Japan in general, apart from Christian influence, is 
confined within certain limits. The thought of the country has hecorne 
encysted, it has ranged within the borders of the temporal, relative, 
finite sphere, and has been divorced from religious sentiment and re- 
ligious conceptions. All those grand conceptions — the personality of 
God, the creation of the world, the over-ruling Providence, the pur- 
pose running through the ages, the communion between the finite and 
Infinite ; the existence of eternal sympathy behind eternal power — 
have lain outside the range of Japanese thinking. 

The origin of the indifference, so general, to religious ideas has 
been historical rather than natural. It has been due perhaps (1) to 
the low form of religion, superstitions and idolatrous, which has existed 
in Japan ; (2) to the impractical nature of the Buddhist teaching ; and 
(3) to the positive influence of Confucianism. Unfamiliar with reli- 
gion in its highest form, it is not strange that men should look upon it 
as suited only to children, the ignorant and the uncivilized. 

Count Okuma tells us that the whole body of Japanese thought 
is imbued with Confucianism — and the statement is made in explan- 
ation of the fact of indifference to religion among Japanese politicians. 
For a long time in the care of Buddhists, the education of the country 
passed out of their hands in leyasffs time and became Confucian and 
secular in tone. The Buddhist religion arising as a reaction, in India, 
against caste was anti-social in |)rinciple ; and being pessimistic in doc- 
trine, was hostile to the world and condemned the gratification of desire. 
Confucianism, on the other hand, laid great stress on authority and the 
social relationships and concerned itself with no interests beyond the 
affairs of this life. , The latter teaching, was preferred by the founders 
of the feudal system. The form of Confucianism which prevailed 
during the Tokugawa period was that taught by tbe Sung scholars in 
China, who eviscerated the classics of the element of personality much 
as Mathew Arnold expurgated it from the Bible. So to-day we hear 
Japanese praising Confucianism, (though few formally accept it), for 
its avoidance of the miraculous, (2) its secularity, and (3j its matter-of- 
factness ; virtues no doubt in contrast to Buddhist extremes, but serious 
defects when considered from a comprehensive* point of view.^^'"^ 

^ Japan Mail Monthly Summary of the religiouar press, ' 
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This movement of Japanese thonght within the sphere of the con- 
tingent and relative acconnisfor its fragmentary character, its attempt 
to settle moral questions without reference to ultimate truths and eter- 
nal principles, and its exaltation of single aspects of life — the social 
relationships, or the development of individual character, or the pursuit 
of utility or self respect — without comprehending man in all Hs charac- 
teristics, all his relationships, and all his possibilities. 

Thinking men have been confirmed in their views by the introduc- 
tion from the West of agnostic and positivist teachings. Materialistic 
^ science and secular theories have found a good soil in Japan. So, to 
-torn up and characterize the thought and culture of Japan and express 
../the dominant tone and peculiar condition of all forces operating for the 
■ ^ moral renovation of the country apart from Christianity, there is on 
the one hand culture linked with infidelity, and on the other religion 
bound up with ignorance and superstition. The naturalism which 
circumscribes culture fatally weakens it ; and the ignorance pervading 
Buddhism, not to mention other elements of weakness, makes it im- 
potent to cope with the situation. The only force commensurate with 
the moral and religious needs of the times, in our opinion, is Christian- 
ity, which embodies in her schools throughout the world the highest 
culture and the purest religion in the possession of the race. 

Christianity has projected her institutions into Japanese society, 
and Christian education is bound up with the history of the Meiji era. 
Nineteen schools and colleges, under Protestant denominations, now 
exist in different parts of the country, some of which antedate the new 
State schools in the time of their establishment. Sites have been 
purchased for most schools not larger in size than was needed, good but 
inexpensive buildings erected, libraries (with from lOGO to 8,500 vols, 
or more) and apparatus provided, a staff of Japanese teachers and one or 
two missionarie>s employed for each school, and fixed courses of study fol- 
lowed. With but one exception there are no schools with endowment 
funds. But all })ossess experience, reputation, influence, traditions, be- 
sides the affection and confidence of an increasing circle of friends, 
patrons and alumni — ^resources which the munificence of wealth cannot 
bestow, but which only accrue through long and patient toil. The 
expense of running them is about one third that of similar schools in 
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America ; yet they are far from being self-supporting. For two reasons 
se f-sui)port lias been delayed in Japan : (1) because of the low standard 
set by btate schools m tuition charges, and (2) because of the general 
indiffei ence to higher education among the moneyed classes. Concern- 
ing the latter point, it must be remembered that the aptitudes for 
earning have been strongest among the samiiraf, who were averse to 
business and therefore not possessed of wealth as a class. The interest 
in higher education doas not extend far beyond this class. After the 
moneyed classes are more fully awakened to an interest in culture, the 
Eockfellers and yanderbilts and Leland Standfords of Japan may be 
expected to provide more amply for the needs of institutions of learn- 
ing. But while the schools are not self-supporting, the students are. 
V ery few students in Japanese Mission schools are dependent upon the 
charity of the Church. 

The grade of our school work has been almost whoHv secondary. 
The point of contact with national life has been the rising generation 
between the ages of 12 and 18. The possibilities of schools of this^ 
p-ade are not to be under-estimated. They take the youth at a most 
important juncture in his development, at the period of adolescence, of 
rising ambition, self-reflection, independent decision and religious con- 
veision, and bridge him over the interval between family nurture and 
rtie beginning of adulthood. The high school is the last stage of train- 
ing of nine-tenths of those who enter it. It teaches a larger number 
of stuaents, sends them forth to a greater variety of social pursuits and 
conditions, and lies on the one band nearer the homes and parents of 
the pupils, and on the other nearer the masses, and is th'' object of 
more widespread sympathy, than institutions of higher grade. Hence 
its course must not be specialized or adapted to suit any one class or 
vocation. It must be broad enough to touch every phase of man’s life, 
including science, literature, art, institutions and religious belief, and 
must afford an education which will be of service to one in any or every 
pursuit. Technical knowledge does not come within its scope. Grood 
health, strong elements of character, manly qualities, the free use of 
one s powers, honesty, self-respect and piety are virtues which lie at the 
very foundation of modern social life and condition the progress of 
civilization ; and the school creating these virtue^ vrill shine with un- 
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wonted splendor and perform a high office in the building up of the 
nation. Technical shill is of value, the Germans are teaching us that, 
but sterling q[ualities of manhood and ability to perform justly/^ as 
Milton has said, skilfully and magnanimously all the public and 
-private offices of life,^^ are of more universal utility and are more great- 
ly needed at the present time. 

But the high school has its limitations. Through it conscience 
and character may be strengthened and contribution to the moral and 
intellectual resources of the nation made ; but it needs to be supple- 
mented by the college. One of the most painful facts in connection 
with the history of Christian education in Japan is the failure of the 
Church to undertake, and lulfill her high mission in this sphere. Out- 
side of India, there is not a Mission field in the world where thought 
is so awakened, where it has freer play, where it is occupied with 
more vital problems and where it needs so much the guidance of 
Christianity as the field presented to us in Japan. Yet in reply to 
a question as to plans for higher education, a well-known educator, 
in a well-known Mission school, wrote me recently : — We are trying 
to build up our advanced department which has for several years been 
practically closed ; but we cannot plan very satisfactorily, because of 
lack of earnest sympathy at home.^^ College education has always 
bad to overcome prejudice and indifference. Its training is for the 
few and its results are indirect. Its work is of a character which 
hinders it from becoming popular. It can have no place in a time- 
serving, short-sighted, over sanguine, around-the-world-in-80 days, 
Mission policy. It fits into a programme which has for its aim the 
laying of deep and lasting foundations for the Church of God. That 
this aim can he accomplished without Christian scholarship we are 
unable to believe. Christianity in Japan cannot rest content with 
simple experiences and implicit faith. Her answer to all the dis- 
puted questions of this unsettled period rcxust be made clear and ex- 
plicit ; and the answer she makes must be justified and the evidence 
of her claim to the whole life of man be examined and the applica- 
tion of the principles of her teachings to all human aims, activities 
and institutions be elucidated, in the focussed light of the highest and 
most patient scholarship. For Christianity to expect to gain leader- 
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in all the spheres of life in a land of colleges without colleges of 
dier own is a hope not likely to he realized. And in order to correct, 
^expand, purify and elevate the culture of Japan, as she did that of 
‘'Crreece and Eome, and cause the beams of G-od^s truth to shine through 
it and give it a glory hitherto unpossessed, and bring it under the 
<[uickening influences of the Hoiy Spirit that it may possess elements 
of permanence and power, the Church should equip herself with in- 
stitutions of the very highest order, and be able to give young men a 
.training that will jB.t them for positions of commanding influence 
throughout the nation.^^ 

Such work as is here indicated cannot be done by the secondary 
•schools, the schools we now have. The higher discipline of faculty, 
the broader examination of subjects, the synthetic construction of 
diversified departments of knowledge into one whole, accomplished 
in higher education, is beyond the scope of the middle schooh We 
are not urging here, however the establishment of colleges for special 
training. What is needed in Japan is a liberal education, an edu- 
cation wliich will draw out, and strengthen that side of man, gi\^e 
supremacy over his whole nature, which lies nearest the Infinite ami 
the spiritual ; an education which will correlate him with the life 
of his age in a way that will enable him to minister to it, and lead 
it on to better things. So in the matter of grade, we hope that this 
Conference will mark a step in advance, and that higher courses will 
be added — with special emphasis on the liberal arts course — to oiii'* 
schools which are already possessed of reputation and experience and 
a good plant. Cooperation . may be helpful in certain respects, but 
we look with disfavor upon plans for correlation at this early and 
formative stage — too much system would impose upon our schools 
the uniformity which hampers all State systems. 

As a rule, we believe our schools in Japan are truly Christian 
in character. Most of them have daily chapel, weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, and Sunday services. Hot all of them include the Bible in tlie 
regular class room subjects of instruction. The teachers and pupils 
-of some of them engage in Sunday school and other religious work 
outside the school. We are sorry that the Bible is not universally 
taugbt and that it is not a general practice, for: teachers and pupils, 
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hi^-lier j)upils at least, to have religious work in the connmniitT 
outside. Buell work would not only help the churches hut would 
react upon the school, overcoming the tendency of school life to 
hecome abstract, iinsympathetic and selfish. The strength ot reli- 
gious conviction in many of the mission schools was revealed by the 
recent regulations issued by the Department of Education. Bather 
than put Christianity in the hack-ground and occupy an equivocal 
position, they gave up governnient privileges. They did right. If 
Christ cannot have the first place in our schools, let His sacred name 
bo forever disconnected with them. No douht laxger pxivileges could 
be obtained, and a greater number of students, by not bringing Him 
into view. But wliat would it profit a mission school to gain the 
wliole world and lose its own sciil ? A record of the number of 
convcrsi(nis has not been kept by many schools. Those who reported 
under this liead showed a decline in the number converted annually 
during tlie last few years. Not much can be made of this 
bc‘cause the same has been true of the general work of the Churclu 
We. think, liowcver, that one or two missionaries in a school, cannot 
meet the ucchLs which they are expected to do most in supplying. 
Missi<)naries sliould be free to give iniicb of their time and strength 
to the religious interest of the school. They should throw them- 
selves heart and soul into the work of evangelizing the students and 
awakening an interest in Bible study, and of instructing students in 
the Scriptures not only in the class room, but out of it. Yet they 
cannot do this as long as their time is filled up in class-room woi'k. 
Every one of our leading Mission schools should have the whole time 
of three earnest and capable men ; and the employment of a less 
number is unfair to the ore* employed and fails to meet the needs 
of the school. A teacher who is kept too busy for daily devotioiq 
Bible study, aiicl 2,)ersonal work aim ng students is apt to make the 
impression that he is lukewarm and indifferent, when he really is 
not so. The close touch l)etweGn student and missionary so charac- 
teristic of a school in its earlier stages, and so fruitful of results, 
cannot be maintained as the school becomes larger witliout an 
increase ijn the missionary force. 
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Eeference has been made to the number, eq[uipment, grade and 
religious conditions of our schools, and now what can he said of the 
attendance of st idents ? We have heard much of the failure of our 
institutions to command patronage. We have heard of a decline 
and siicli like discouraging reports. But what are the facts ? 

At the Conference in 1883, 9 schools were reported having a 
total attendance of 454, or an average of 51 to each school. Late 
statistics in China give 74 as the number of higher educational 
institutions and 3,819 as the total number in attendance, making an 
average of 54 to each school. The most recent statistics in Japan 
report 19 schools of the higher grade for boys and a total attendance 
•of 2,891, or an average attendance of 150 to each school."' In the 
United States, where secondary education has been long established, 
the average attendance in purely denominational schools is only 158, 
The average enrolment in our schools in Japan for tlie last lifte(iii 
years has been over a hundred or in exact figures 109.t Tlie.se 
figures do not indicate failure or anything like it. In this country 
we have tempted the Lord hy not numbering the people. Had we 
looked into the facts in the case, onr hearts would have been grateful 
rather than disappointed at results. We have heard too a great deal 
about the depletion of the upper classes in our middle scliools, of not 
being able to hold the students until they graduate. I tliink here 
also there has been a false impression existing in our minds. I 
havenT exact statistics, hut we certainly have as strong a hold upon 
students as the Government Middle Schools, for out of every hundred 
who enter their schools of this grade only five students graduate. 

The figures just given will show that a fairly large number of 
young men have been brought under Christian influence and have 
enjoyed the advantages of a Christian education, since the Osaka 
Conference. Hundreds of them have gone forth into society, car- 
rying with them impressions of the class-room or the chajiel service, 
and armed with faith as well as knowledge for the conflict of life. 
They have entered the ministry ; they have become helpers, lay- 
preachers in Christian -work ; they have become in their village 
homes the centre around which new Churches have been formed ; 

* From Spencer’s Statistics, f From Loomis’ Tables. 
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tliey have heen employed as teachers in puhlic ^and private schools 
they haye entered Japanese and foreign business firms ; they have- 
edited periodicals and engaged in other professional pursuits ; they 
have occupied positions of trastin legations and consulates Jbroad 
and they have become the secretaries of Premiers and other Cabinet 
Ministers. They have been excluded in fact from no sphere of life 
though prejudices have blocked their way to a greater or lesser- 
degree according to the locality in which they lived. The influence 

they are exerting, ^^ith their enlarged ideas and firmer convictions^ 

on national life, we are unable to measure. But as a body of men 
we have faith in them; and we believe they represent more nearly 
than any other class of young men the tj^ie of the future Japam 
Wirii colleges added to our high schools and the growing excellency 
e shall be able to make Christian influence even more 

poweijilly felt through school agency, and send out young men far 

W twenty years than we 

Im e been able to do in the past. Besides the influence exerted by 
students, _ meiition should be made of the Japanese oificers and 
cachei-s HI Christian schools who by discipline of faculty and en- 
largomen of view coming to them as a result of their work as 

wTad 7 s'" 7“^ presidente 

re7 d\i7 I ’ other, 

iimind us ot the prominence attained by such men in Japan. 

is tlu fJt 7f “ “^’olving the greatest conscjuonces, 

^ he tact that a large number of Christian schools have miined a 
iootmg m tlio country. Eveiy enterprise must bo judc^ed by "its fina 

Cambridge, as Ltitoions, to 
Eng ish life cannot be measured by their work as monastic schools 
u the Aunneiy of St. Prideswjde or the Osenev Abbey seven 
mmtocd yem-s ago ; nor can the wisdom of the founder of Harvard 
. lale LniTOi-sities, and the changes effected by these institutions 
in American life, be estimated from their first efforts in the 17t}, 

7 of our Mission schools in Japan to 

t le life of this nation, be measured by prasent results. A 7at dell 

xaore than has yet appeared is involved in the fact that Chave 


rs 
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attained a legal status, a reputation and a constituency in tlie 
country. It is true our legal standing seemed threatened last year 
hy regulations which appeared to he directed against Christian 
schools. But the legislation in question served to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Christian schools and enlarge Christian freedom, for (1) it devel- 
oped the fact that a powerful public opinion was in favor of giving 
them a free hand ; (2) it led the Minister of Education to declare that 
all Government schools were open to individual religious effort ; (3) it 
ended in the removal of conscription disabilities from Christian middle 
schools fulfilling certain required conditions ; and (4) it gave graduates 
of Christian colleges the privilege of receiving without examination 
teacher’s licenses granted by the Department of Education. All of 
these were distinct gains for the cause of Christianity and were the 
unexpected outcome of the anti-Christian move on the part of ultra- 
conservatives. We appreciate the enlarged privileges granted tons 
and hope the same liberal policy will soon give recognition to our certi- 
ficates of graduation for entrance into Government schools of higher 
grades.’' 

That we are able to carry on our educational activity under an 
enlightened Government which recognizes the right of the mind to 
know the truth and the conscience to believe, is a matter of profound 
gratitude, and the opportunity it affords for Christian effort should 
deeply impress the Church. There is a great work to be done in the 
field of secondary and higher education before the nation can carry to 
a realization her enlightened policy and her modern institutions. No 
competition can he possible between private and public schools in this 
sphere for years to come. The field has hardly been touched as yet* 
Only about two out of every hundred boys entering the Government 
elementary schools pass on into the secondary schools, which are not 
compulsory in attendance. Nor is there unhealthy rivalry among 
schools. They are widely distributed ; there is very little over- 
g ; there is an immense field of opportunity for all ; and there m 
small ground for flourish of oratory or effervescence of sentiment on the 
subject of comity in connection with them. We do not advocate an 
Informal promised of such recognition have been made already and may he im 
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increase in the number we have, but ioasinach as the Fchools already 
established are not likely to be self-supporting soon, we do urge that 
they be put upon a more solid financial basis. The very nature of a 
^school requires that it be subject to no irregularity or uncertainty ; yet 
having to depend as we do upon the annual appropriations of the Mis- 
sion Boards, we are subject to this very inconvenience. It would be a 
happ3^ thing for our institutions if ^ permanent fund could be raised 
for them at home, and the benefits of it be sent out from year to year 
for their support. 

In conclusion, it may be well to notice some of the current un- 
favourable criticisms of Mission schools. 

The Japan Mail fully appreciates the value of Christian educa- 
tional effort in Japan, but in a criticism of Mission schools a few years 
back, it stated well what exists in the minds of a good many concern- 
ing our aims. Any one/^ said the Japan Mail^ whose eyes are 
•open must have seen that education is sometimes carried on in Japan 
not purely for its own sake, but for the sake of collateral purposes. 
We are disposed to think that Christian missionaries are responsible for 
the innovation. Education in their hands has been employed as a 
machine for propagandism.^^ 

Missionaries themselves, by their own way of stating the educa- 
tional aim, are partly responsible for such misconceptions. The Church 
in establishing schools has an object in view as definitely educational as 
that outlined by philosophical pedagogy. The purpose of Cliristian 
schools is in fact not very different from the general object of education 
as defined by theoretical writers on the subject ; ^.e., the perfection of 
niards nature and the fitting of man for all his relationships. But the 
means used for the accomplishment of this end the Church draws from 
the realm of grace as well as nature, both of which have their source 
in one Person, who is the Author of creation and redemption. The 
Church does not, like Buddhism, occupy itself wholly witli the unseen ; 
like Confucianism, wholly with the seen ; it claims authority in both 
spheres, the spiritual and the secular ; and the experiences, laws, facts 
and circumstances of the natural order may as properly be made to 
minister to the end in view as the gracious influances which come down 
from above. But as human life now is, grace must come first and is 
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the conditioB of success ; for until a man is restored to right relation- 
ship with God, until he is converted, he cannot in the fullest and 
truest sense become a man and fulfil his destiny. First that which is 
natural and then that which is spiritual was once the order, but it has 
been reversed. Hence the emphasis given to the conversion of the soul 
*even in school work. At the same time the whole ecpiipnient of in- 
stitutions and outlay of strength and means contemplate an educative 
process ; and I think our schools have exercised the patience and put 
forth the energy and made "the sacrifices, in the discipline and develop- 
ment of the powers of youth, sufficient to clear them from the charge 
•of indifference to strictly pedagogical results. 

The says thei^^ three objections to education 

imparted in Mission schools, (1) It is not scientific and cannot he made 
so; (2) the pupil is apt to aeq[uire moral notions that do not accord 
with Japanese moral instincts ; (3) sectarian religious education is un- 
avoidably narrow and one-sided.-'" 

With regard to the first point, if reference is made to the place of 
.authority in the teaching of religion in our mission schools, it may he 
replied that science is accepted largely, in secondary schools, on the au- 
thority of text-book or teacher. If it means that the appeal of science 
is to experience, the answer is, so is that of Christianity, which makes 
experience the rational basis for faith in its profoundest teachings. If 
it means that faith puts an end to inquiry, it must he remembered 
that inquiry has its issue, that suspension of judgment ceases to be a 
virtue after facts are discovered and that- faith urges us to forget the 
things which are behind and press on to the things which are before. 
If it means that scientific method requires the surrender of prejudice 
and prepossession, and the criticism of tradition, it must not he over- 
looked that the Bible before science taught the eye to be single, the 
mind to be child-like, and the teacher to avoid teaching for ductrines 
the traditions of men. If finally, it means that the facts of Christian- 
ity are not in harmony with the facts of science, the statement is a 
•dogmatic assumption and incapable of proof. 

With regard to the second point, it may he said that Japanese 
moral instincts are not endangered. The mission schools ai'e not 
From the Japan Mail^s Honllily Summary of the Eeligious Press. 
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foreign institutions. Japanese have a leading place in their manage- 
ment, and the thought, temper and sentiments which pervade them 
are thoroughly Japanese. As far as Christianity is concerned, if that 
he the meaning, it destroys no race instincts that ought to he preserved. 
When it crossed over from the Semitic to the Aryan race, from Asia to 
Europe, and found acceptance and response in mind and heart and 
life in its new home, it demonstrated the unity of the human kind 
and the adaptation of Christianity to essential human nature wherever 
found. 

With regard to the third objection, we reply that no school is free 
from similar limitations. There is not an institution of learning in 
existence not identified in some way with sect, or state, or party, or 
private corporation or some particular point of view by which limitations 
similar to those referred to are not made unavoidable. 

It is objected by Mr. Kato, a prolific writer of the day, and by a 
great many others, that the idea of universal brotherhood, inculcated 
by Chiistianity, is calculated to undermine the feeling of citizenship, 
long e.visting in Japan. The fact here is overlooked that Japan has 
already adopted a {x)licy by which the feeling in question is bound to 
undergo a certain degree of modification. Japan has entered into the 
living community of nations, and the characteristic feature of the life 
of this great community, through trade and intercoume, is reciprocity. 
The position of Japan to-day, participating as she does in the common 
stock of culture and trade and contributing her share to the same, in- 
volves the idea of universal brotherhood, ind Christianity in teachino- 
this idea and cultivating this spirit in her schools is in direct accord 
with the enlightened policy adopted by the nders of the nation. 

Akin to this objection is the oft-repeated assertion that Christian 
emphasis on the dignity of the individual is radical and dangerous, 
ihe criticism ignores the plain teaching of the Scriptures and of Chris- 
tian history. The individual idea and the institutional idea run 
parallel through the Bible. Take up the Gospels and you will find 
them both ; examine the Epistles and you will find both alike receivino- 
emphasis. And Christianity moreover gives a rational account of int 
stitutions and places obedience to authority on the high plane of con- 
science. The family and State have a place in the Divine plan, in 
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the Providential ordering of the world ; and they are both, according 
to the Scriptures, moral in essence and purpose, — a much higher and 
nobler aspect than the utilitarian view. And here again Christianity 
avoids the extremes of the two great systems of Japan and of the 
greater part of Asia. 

Christianity is not, like Buddhism, an extreme individualism 
which cuts away in principle the foundations of social institutions ; nor 
does Christianity, like Confucianism, efface the individual in over- 
stressing social forms and relationships. Christ raises individuals to 
the dignity and liberty of sons of God, but at the same time places 
them in subjection to every ordinance of man for His sake. 

What Christianity does in her schools is to gather up all of the 
fragmentary and one-sided views, human in origin, and illuminate 
them, perfect them, and construct them into unity, and show what the 
end is to which the conditions, ordinances, and relationships of our 
humanity should be made subservient. And Christianity not only 
gives meaning and purpose and dignity to the secular life ; it expands 
the knowledge of the nation by its reach into the spiritual and eternal 
sphere and by its unveiling of the face of the Father of whom every 
family in heaven or earth is named; and Christianity strengthens the 
morality of a people by bringing them into living and personal relation- 
ship with a living and personal God. 

Many interesting points have been left unnoticed in this paper. 
Attention has been called to some important results and emphasis given 
to the need of advance in certain important lines. First, we should' 
urge the raising of a special fund at home in order to place our schools 
hereafter on a more stable financial basis. 

Secondly, we should ask for an increase of missionary teachers, 
earnest and spiritual as well as thoroughly trained men, that more 
time may be given by the missionary to personal work among students,,, 
to visiting the homes and parents of students, to social intercourse 
among teachem in secular schools, and to public lecturing and preaching. 

Thirdly, we should build up college courses — three years rather 
than four in length — on the high schools already well-established and 
well equipped. A university for post-graduate work and professional 
training may he needed, but the immediate ns^d is colleges given to 
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acadeniic training of a higher grade^ to the hiiilding up ot manhoodj 
to the creation of a new l)usliid(% to the formation of Christian gentle- 
men finished in culture, devout in spirit, pure and holy in life, and 
obedient servants of Jesus Christ. I hope I have this great Conference 
with me on these three i)oints. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof. M. N. Wyckoff., Sc. D., R. C. A., Tokyo. 

Results may be considered in many ways, but I shall notice 
'them only in relation to the purposes and objects for which our schools 
have been established. 

What I shall say is based on our experience in the Meiji Galaiin, 
but I think it will largely apply to all similar schools. 

The two-fold object of our Mission Academies : 

a. To raise up men who shall become Cliristian Ministers and 
Evangelists. 

b. By developing character to produce Jimhidsu* which 

may be freely translated, Man-sUiff, 

Conversion, of course, underlies both these objectH. 

As to the first object, there has been somewhat of disap-j'-ointrnent. 

‘ There liave not been as many direct Christian workers as we hoped for 
and expected. About one fifth of our graduates have entered the 
‘ Christian ministry, through our own theological school. 

When we come to quality, however, there is more encouragen}eiit 
Almost all the pastors of self-supporting churclies of the Nihon Kiri- 
suto Kyokwai (Church of Christ in Japan.) are graduates of the Aca- 
demic department of some Mission School. As these Churches demand 
' and obtain the best men that are available, we have here convincing 
proof that though our graduates are a minority among the present 
pastors and evangelists, they occupy the positions of influence and 
; leadership. 

The building up of character we consider most important. 

I think it was Socrates who said that it was better to write one^s 
' thoughts in men than on pig-skins. 
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We are trying to give our best to oiir pupils, and to pass on to . 
them, and through them, the light which has illumined ns. 

We believe that we have had a fair measure of success. 

We find that our graduates may be roughly divided into three 
classes, viz., ministers, teachers, and business men. 

The proportion is: — 

Ministers, two sevenths ; 

Teachers, two sevenths ; 

Business men, three sevenths. 

ISFearly all are doing us credit, and many of the teachers and 
business men are earnest Christian workers. 

It is a common criticism that it is no part of the proper work of 
Mission ScdiooLs to train men for business pursuits, — and, while we are 
ready to agree that Mission Schools ought not to be established for 
such a purpose, we of the Meiji Gakiiin are proud of our business 
men, and are glad that as an incidental part of our work we are- 
through them helping to establish in Japan a new ideal of commercial 
morality. 

On this subject Mr. Ando Taro, well kiiown to this audience as 
an earnest Christian and temperance worker, said in a public address.. 
about four years ago : — The opportunities for business development 
in Japan are good, and there is enough capital, but the great lack is 
trained and trustworthy men. 

Here is a great opportunity for Christian schools. 

Busijiess men recognize the difference between those who come- 
from Christian schools, and others, and mission school students are 
preferred by them to even the graduates of commercial schools, for- 
though the latter are trained they are not trustiaorthyJ^ 

Another illustration in point, is the fact that the Kyushu Railway 
Company after careful investigation has found that its employees from 
mission schools are more efficient a.nd trustworthy than others, and a 
few days ago President Ibuka received a letter from the President of 
fcliat Company asking whether there are any Meiji Gakuin men to be 
obtained for its service. 

The following abstract of an address of our Japanese teachera 
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at a recent welcome meeting ” given by our old students to the new 
ones, is pertinent to this subject. 

He said : — 

Schools are like trees and graduates are their fruits. 

The quickest and best way of knowing the quality of a school is 
to study its fruits. What is their reputation in the market ? 

Thus the public becomes the judge. What is the public opinion 
concerning the products of the Meiji Gakuin ? I am glad to say that 
Shirokane apples (Meiji Gakuin graduates) are quite as popular among 
several kinds of people as Kawasaki peaches. It may seem strange 
that there is such a demand both in the country and in cities for the 
students of such a private school, but it is an niideniable fact, and the 
demand is increasing. There is such a demand only because the apples 
are sweet and delicious. What element makes the sweetness of the 
> Shirokane apples ? 

1, jMoral Character is the greatest of these element. 

Most of thase men have no academic degree, no official title, not 
even a license, and, what is more, no specialty, unless it be English. 

Such things are magical passports everywhere in present Japan, 
and those who do not have them are at great disadvantage in securing 
positions. Yet in spite of this disadvantage, Shirokane fruits are as 
much in demand as those from government schools, especially in 
educational and commercial circles; where they are employed not 
only in ordinary work, but also in confidential and responsible posi- 
tions. 

Everywhere they give satisfaction, and people say of them that 
they are trustworthy, meaning that they are honest, sincere, faithful 
etc, in other words that they have a good moral character. 

It is not scholarship or talent, but moral character that present 
Japan most needs. 

2. Faithfulness to duty is another element that has made Meiji 
Gakuin men popular, A favorite word of theirs is dutyj’ 

While many others seek advancement by flattering their employ- 
ers, Meiji Gakuin boys seek it by striving to perform their duties faith- 
fully. 
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3. A democratic spirit is another element that has made them 
attractive. 

Most teachers and business men who have a degree, or a title, are 
aristocratic in spirit and in manner-!, and are often more proud of 
their scholarship and ability than ttiese deserve. But our graduates, 
being democrats in the largest and best sense, are sociable and free in 
conversation, and simple in manners. In private life also they are 
ready to make such reforms as will be for the true interest of home 
and national life. In short they are silent and unconscious propaga- 
tors of Western civilization, both material and spiritual.’^ 

Such are the results already evident, and the prospects are for 
growth and progress on the same lines. 

Yesterday a speaker on the floor of this hall expressed pity for the 
poor missionary who spends his life in teaching a few students. I can 
understand, and to vsome extent sympathize with that feeling. As a 
hoy I used to hate the puttering work of the garden, and much pre- 
ferred the broad fields. 

To bend down to the plant and weed and water and prune, and 
train the crooked growth, lacks the free swing of the seed sowing, and 
the joy of the busy harvest field, hut the garden must be care(| for as 
well as the field, and some of us must do it. 

And there are compensations. Development, growth, life are 
always interesting. 

We too can sow and reap, through others, and there is the not 
infrequent joy of seeing wild olive trees grafted into Christ and pour- 
ing out the “ oil of gladness ” on their fellows. 

Eev. John W. Moore. 

I am glad that Mr. Wyckoff stated so clearly the purpose of 
llissioii Schools. I am not opposed to Mission Schools, hut the 
evangelistic work should not he cramped for anything. Do these 
Mission Schools interfere with the evangelistic work ? I am per- 
suaded that the schools have heretofore occupied a larger place in 
mission work than they will in the future. There is danger ahead. 
In the distinction of moneys, the schools have been largely in the 
place of the white man that said to the old negro : I will take the 
turkey, and you may take the buzzard ; or you may take the buzzard, 
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and I will take the turkey.” Sambo objected, and so do we that are 
in the evangelistic work. There is danger that the evangelistic work 
will be weakened liy tlio scdiools. Tliis should not be^ In Tosa 
A\luno there is no boys’ scliool, more evangelists proportionately have 
been sent forth than from any otlier held in Japan with Avhich 
I am acquainted. 

Mrs. G. P. Pierson. 

Isn’t there a slight want of proportion in the matter of the time 
a .lotted to speakers ? The time for general discussion is usually 
about half an hour. There are d.'iO of us here and we all have some- 
thing to say— and yet Avhile the man Avith the paper has 35 minutes 
and the second man ten minutes,— each one of us is only allowed 

the 4.50th part of 30 minutes ! 

Couldn’t some Avay be found for extending the time devoted to 
gonei-al discussion ? 

Chaiiman. In Older to bring about a change application 
must be made to the committee of arrangements. 

Rka'. S. E. Hager. 

Although engaged wholly in the cnnuigelistic work. I am in 
perfaiksympathy Avith all that has been said in the tAvo papers read 
tliLs morning I should regret to see the day Avhen our Christian 
schools should be given up. They should be fully maintained. 

President .K. Ibuka. 

l am 111 lieavlj sjin[,a% the paper read by Dr. WaiurWit 
Chnalmn rfucat.eaal a-ork k taeming more and mom importan,. ' 


SECOHI) PAPER. 

Schools and CoUegta f„, Oirl, :_Thcir Aim, Scope and Eooult,. 
Miss SirsAK A. Searek, A.B.C., Kobe. 

We Avho are engaged in educational work for Japanese <nrls 

doZ ™ Zi t 

,r ^ symmetrical Christian AAminanhood This 

go.,, ..a, oh, ton, oat ho o,„ally tna, of the ah., of ChrZ 
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schools and colleges in any land, hut its application might he 
decidedly different. In the first place, our starting point is not the 
same. In Christian lands the pupils of such schools usuall}' come 
from Christian homes. Even if they have not already accepted 
Christ, they have heen fexmiliar from childhood with Clnistian 
teaching and Christian living. In many mission fields the schools are 
primarily for the children of helievers. One of the leading' collef»’es 

o o 

for women in India, ably represented at the great Ecumenical 
Conference hy Miss Thohiirn and Miss Singh, receives as students 
only the daughters of Christians. In Japan it is quite different. 
Comparatively few of the students know anything of Christian truth 
when they enter school. Before we can develop Christian woman- 
hood we must lead our pupils to Christ. In order to do this Avork, as 
Avell as the latter, we must not only gwe them direct teaching, hut 
also show them the Christ life day hy day in concrete examples. The 
foreign teacher, here as well as elsewhere, must do her share, hut 
differences of language and custom necessarily limit her influence. 
For this work Ave must depend largely upon the Japanese teachers 
already educated in our Christian schools. Speaking for the one 
institution which I have known for seventeen years, I can truly say 
that the consecrated lives of the Japanese teachers giving constant 
examples of the womanhood toward AA^hich Ave point our students, 
have been a most potent force. Without the cordial sympathy and 
cooperation of our Japanese fellow teachers, Ave cannot hope for good 
results in any department of this Avork. We are obliged to depend 
upon them in many ways, and, though there will be, and should be, 
differences of opinion between us and, them, as among ourselves, 
these differences need not interfere with our essential union. 

There are important practical questions in regard to the aim of 
our schools which are open for discussion to-day. One of these is : 
How far shall we adapt the curriculum of our higher schools to 
present peculiarities of Japanese life ? We are educating Japanese 
girls, not English or American girls. They are to live in Japan— to 
move in Japanese society. Ten years ago, everything foreign was in 
favor, in education as in society. The natural re-action followed 
and the foreign education Avas severely criticized for its effect upon 
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the morals and the manners of Japanese girls. Ten years ago the 
leading men engaged in Christian educational work for girls in the 
Kwansei formally urged that a certain .school in that district, under 
foreign management, should establish a college course to which they 
might send their gi^aduates for advanced work. Before the necessary 
buildings could be erected and the course of study arranged those 
same men had decided that a thoroughly Japanese course of study 
was essential, and failing to get it from the other school, they 
established their own higher courses, and thenceforth used all their 
influence to prevent their graduates from attending the “ foremi 
school. ^ 

This phase ot public opinion, too, is passing, and the schools 
which have held quietly on their way, without going to extremes 
in either direction are now gaining in popularity. 

The education we give should show to the Japanese girl possi- 
bilities of reform and progress in the home life and the public life of 
the nation and teach her how to do her share toward this progress, 
while, at the same time it should not so (3ducate her away from her 
own people that she will be unhappy in tlie life to which she must 
return after leaving school. A quotation from a young woman who 
is ^one of the best examples of the results of our girls^ schools is in 
point here. 


“ I think the aim must he to make the ideal lomnan not the 
Japane.ee women. It seems to me that the most of public Koto Jo 
Gakko are emphasizing too much educating girls as Japanese wives, 
ami not thinking much, about the noble consecrated women with 
strong will and self-control. I hope the educator will emphasize 
more and more the spiritual rather than the intellectnal side. There 
are many gentle and beautiful women and comparatively few really 
noble women.” ' ^ 

The writer just quoted spent ten years or more as student and 
teacher in a mission school, but is now a happy wife and mother 
not at all spoiled for her new work by the somewhat abnormal life 
of the boarding school. 

Another question on which we differ is opinion in regard to 
the length of the course of study. Where shall we begin and how 
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liigii sllall we carry on our course ? The c^uestion of primary schools 
is not hefore us at present. L cal conditions determine for each 
school for older girls whether its course shall begin with graduates 
of the Jiiijo Sho Gakko, with the thirl year of the Koto Sho Gakko^ 
-or with graduates of these schools. Many of our girls’ schools carry 
their students only through what corresponds to academy or high 
school work at home. Shall we stop there^ as some would think 
wise, in all our schooLs, or shall a few otfer to the girls of Ja])n.ii a 
full college education tinder Christian influences ? Probably no one 
would advocate a large number of colleges for girls in Japan at the 
present stage of progress. But h it not important that we should 
all use our influence to encourage suitable girls to take the higher 
courses which are open in a few schools ? The demand for teachers 
with a higher education than that of the academic course is not 
large, hut it decidedly exceeds the supply. If Japan is to continue 
to advance she must have as leaders of thought and action a larger 
number of thorouglily educated women than she has at present, or is 
likely to have unless the college departments can attract more 
^students. As Miss Kid well says : /‘How to meet the demand for 
educated women in Christian work is a problem. The only solution 
is a deeper interest in the manufacture of them.” We admit that it 
is poor economy to carry on college classes with one or two pupils, 
but we cannot afford to drop the Christian College from our system 
-of education for Japanese women. 

Miss Milliken well wrote two years ago : I believe that 
we ought to try to make the curriculum in our mission school at best 
as liigh as the highest in Japan ; if possible we ought to take the lead. 
I do not think we have yet a single school with a course as high as 
we ought to aim for. The best educational opportunities are open to 
girls in Europe and America, and should be open to the girls of 
-Japan.”;'.' ; 

Dr. Barbour said at the Ecumenical Conference: ‘‘The 
Christian school must stand so high as a giver of knowledge that no 
secular instituti(}n can afford to point tlie finger of scorn at its erpiip- 
ment or its alumni. We must fearlessly sh^w that we welcome all 
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knowledge, and that we seek to learn and teach the very best,— hut 
all at the foot cf the cross.” 

The fame of the univerdty for women soon to he opened in 
Tokyo is already attracting' some of our best, students. Thereoare 
girls in Japan who are eager for the highest education. Let us hold 
these girls to Christian ideals while we give them the education they 
desire, so that they may he ready for the work that is waiting for- 
them. 

Above all, let us live up to our aim. Let us hold to our ideals 
even at the risk of losing students who do not care for thoroughness.- 
The reputation of doing work vrhicli corresponds to our j)uMished. 
curriculum is of even more importance in Jaj)an than at home. 

Many of our students after leaving m take up for a longer or 
shorter time school or evangelistic work, but for the great majority 
the home claims speedy attention. To fit the many for life as 
daughters, sisters, wives, and mothers, while at the same time giving 
to the few such training as shall prepare tliem for more public . work 
is not an impossible problem, since, 'whetlier in public or in private, 
they are first of all to be women. 

The scope of this training i^ very broad, but it need not therefore 
be shallow. 

Most of us are not doing enough for oiuv girls physically, 
Japanese girls are not strong. They have a tendency to consump- 
tion against wliich we need constantly to guard* Contracted chests 
and weak lungs are the rule rather than the exception, fostered too 
^ by their way of sitting on the floor with bowed shoulders. . Again, 
and again we mourn over promising girls, carried off by this dread 
■ disease when just ready for their life work. There should he in^ 
every school a teacher who understands physical culture and can give 
^ to the girls the help they need in developing their bodies. Japanese- 
girls will not take sufficient physical exercise without planning and 
supervision on the part of the teacher. They will endure an 
astonishing amount of walking and playing games when off on a 
picnic, but prefer that to distributing their energy more evenly.. 
. Varied and interesting exercise should he planned for the students,, 
with provision if possible for those who need special treatment. A. 
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« certain j Ai'iiount ot hou'sc woiic is valuable for this , as well : as for, 
other reasons. The eye needs constant attention.. It is .important, 
to make pupils understand that it is wrong not siiiiply ; when the 
teacher reproves them, but at all times on general principles, to 
study by ari insufBcient light or facing an unshaded light is had, ' ' 

The problem of giving nourishing and at the same time 
attractive food is even more difficult than in hoarding schools at 
.home and cannot he left wholly to the matron. ; The domestic side 
of our students^ natures must he trained. The school must preserve 
as for as possible a home atmosphere. Theoretically the woman 
with thorough intellectual training ought to make a better house 
keeper than her sister without such training.; Practically, she must 
he impressed with the dignity of labor or her education will make 
her turn away in scorn from the homely household tasks that have 
such vital connection with the comfort and even with the morality 
of the home. She must also have some direct training in domestic 
•economy, including sewing, cooking, the keeping of household 
accounts and home hygiene. We may say that this training should 
be given by the mother during the long summer vacation* Yet for 
this also the school is held responsible to a great extent. It would 
seem that one half day a week spent on sewing through an academic 
course in addition to the training of the primary schools, ought to he 
sufficient for this branch, hut a frequent criticism of our graduates is 
that they cannot sew well. At a recent alumnae meeting in one of 
•our schools the qiiestion was asked : ^^What would you study if 
you could go back to scliool, or on what studies do you think more 
emphasis should he placed Almost every answer emphasized the 
importance of sewing or other domestic training. 

The girls shoixld have some knowledge of business > methods. It 
is not lincommon for young women to he called to responsible work 
in connection with the business of their fathers or their husbands. 
'Their school life should fit them to take up this work understanding- 
]y Many a man of good birth and education has come to grievous 
‘Straits in new Japan because he had been trained to despise business 
life and' knew nothing of its laws and methods.' Women as well as 
mien in these days should know something in a practical way of the 
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comiiiercial side of life. Miss Tsiida well urges that every Japanese 
woman be able in case of need to earn lier own. support in some way. 
Yet after all, it is not so much ivliat we teach our students as lioio 
we teacli them that is important here. That they should learn 
to apply, practically the knowledge they gain in every department 
of study is the inaiii thing. tlie knowledge acquired but the 

use made of that knowledge is valuable. 

In this connection we may speak briefly of industrial training 
as a means of livelihood while in school. We find many girls who 
desire an education but have no mone}\ In some schools an indus- 
trial de]mrtment is maintained for the sake of enabling such girls to 
stud}’. Hewing, wood carving, embroidery and otlier arts are taught, 
and th(^ articles made hy the students are sold for their benefit. 
Where this kind of woilv can be well done and the students can 
really earn what they receive, it is an excellent plan. Ko ordinary 
student can earn her living and at tlie same time pursue- a full course 
of study without serious risk of pliysical disaster. Such pupils should 
be C(.»utonted to take a less number of studies, and to spend a longer 
time in finishing the course. The questioii of assisting needy students 
is a difilcult one. Something should certainly be required of them 
in return for the help received. A promise to repay money or to 
rend(n* service after leaving school is often lightly regarded by parents 
as well as daughters, and tliere is also the disadvantage that those 
receiving help are likely to consider their obligation discharged when 
tlie. definite n^qiiireiiient is met, and that those who do not receive 
this special financial aid may think themselves under no obligation 
at all to use tlieir education unselfishly. The ideal would seem to be 
to cultivate such a Christlike spirit among the students that every 
wouhl consider herself hound to work for Christ after leavim>- 
school to the full extent of her ability and opportunity. Yet our 
>stu(Ients cspeciiilly need to be taught the importance of paying 
definite delits in a business like way. Our schools vary greativ in 
the })ro]u-)rti()ii of assisted pupils. In some schools two thirds or more 
receive financial aid. One scliool formerly ]>aid money toward board, 
tor students living at home. Other schools help Vvcry few pupils. In 
the Kobe Jo Gakuin the number of assisted pupils has rarely gone 
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beyond twenty, while the school Has varied in size from sixty to one 
hundred and sixty. In the Tokyo Joshi Gakuin sixty per cent'*" of the 
graduates during the last ten years have been aided. In the Kobe 
Jo Gakuin during the same period thirty nine per cent of the grad- 
uates have received help. 

Our students should be kept in touch with practical life, should 
learn to read the newspapers and to inform themselves on current 
events. They should understand something of the political and 
social conditions of their own countiy and of the world. They should 
make as large use as possible of the general library. They should 
know something of the practical working of various religions, benevo- 
lent, literary, and scientific societies. For this reason it may be 
well to multiply societies in our schools, especially such as are 
branches of world wide organizations. During their school days, the 
girls are necessarily somewhat separated from the world outside of 
school, and special effort is needed to keep them in harmony with its 
best life and work. 

The teacher should encourage social life of the bestdype. School 
girls too often lose the gentle ladylike manners taught in their homes, 
and while they gain in strength of character and real ability, do not 
show this advance, because they have not also gained the ease and 
dignity which would enable them to make themselves attractive to 
others. How far the study of ceremonial tea, flower arrangement, 
and other such accomplishments is conducive to this end, is an open 
question. It may be well to allow these extras to those who choose 
to pay for them. 

In the intellectual training of our students, so much seems posi- 
tively necessary that it is hard to know what may be omitted. Every 
educated woman should have a good knowledge of her own language, 
and this requires a large share of the pupils’ time. While Chinese 
enters so largely into the most ordinary reading and writing it may 
well take the place of the classical studies in our English and Ameri- 

* [As a matter of fact tliere are and have been in the Joshi Gakuin for over ten 
years 29 scholarships of 60 yen each (this amount being however aften reduced by defi- 
^ts in appropriations). As the school ranged from about 80 students to 200 at present 
the 60 per cent of the text leaves a mistaken impression, Ed. CoUf. Proc.]. 
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can Scliools, and tlie English language is sufficiently engrossing to 
make the study of other modern languages unnecessary. In one of 
our girls schools Latin and Greek are taught. To some of us this 
seems an unwise expenditure of time and strength while so much 
must he given to the other languages mentioned. We all rejoice in 
the movement recently made hy the educational department toward 
essening the amount of Ghinese required in the schools. 

Japanese girls need especially the kind of discipline given by the 
study of mathematics. The most enthusiastic and winning teacher on 
the faculty should have charge of that branch, and it should be insisted 
upon for all who expect to complete any course of study. Our pupils 
must know something of all the principal sciences. The instruction in 
these hranches as well as in mathematics should be given in their own 
language in an academic course. In a college course English may be 
used to great advantage for these studies. The English language 
should be taught in such a vv’-ay as to give the students freedom in 
reading, writing and especially in conversation Practice in inter- 
23reting is or great value. Every school should give a short course in 
teaching and training children, and every teaclierb work shouid be an 
object lesson in teaching. The question between the Normal School 
and the College for the training of teachers is an old one. In my 
ojnnion the (jhristian college is more needed just now in Japan, 

Music is an important part of our cmTiculurn,— vocal rausic in 
classes should be required. The ability to play ordinary church masic 
on the cabinet organ is also most desirable, for these school girls are 
the only dejiendence of tlie cliurches for music. The simplest \nethod 
of teaching music available would seem to be the best fitted for Japan 

but the discussion of Tonic Sol Fa vs. the Staff Notation is not in our 
province. 

Aftei all, character building is the most important part of our 
work. Japanese girls are easily led, and for that reason few rules are 
necessary,— but they are apt to follow without much thought a leader 
whom they admire. It is hard for them to generalize. They need 
to be taught general principles of action, so that they may be able to 
govern themselves by those principles. They are too apt to be guided 
y the teacher or by public opinion while in school, and to drop back 
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into tlie old ways after going home. Having been taught for centur- 
ies to have no will apart from that of the head of the family, what 
wonder that the Japanese woman of the present day finds it h^rd to 
assert her own principles ? Unless the school girls conle into such 
personal relations with Christ as to know Him as Savior and to have 
experience of His power working in them, we cannot expect them to', 
be strong and aggressive after leaving school. , A thorough knowledge' 
of the Bible is essential. Let us teach , the Bible as history, as litera- 
ture, — but above all as a personal revelation of God to the individual 
soul. Let Christ in whom are bid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge be- evidently the centre and soul of all our school work. Dr. 
Barbour says : “He would be a strange missionary teacher who could 
not make his pupils feel a dozen times a day that geography is but a 
description of one of God’s estates, that it is God whose will makes the 
laws of chemistry, physics, or astronomy,— God who rules in the his- 
tory of the nations, and that the laws of number, order and thought 
are expressions of His mind. 

We must make practical applieation of our moral and spiritual 
teachings as well as of others. We must encourage our students not 
only to live noble lives, but to help others to such living. The re- 
sponsibility for leading and helping younger girls is a great factor in 
developing the older ones. Sunday school work under the direction of 
their teachers is of much value. Let the students while yet in school 
follow the example of the Christ who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister.” . 

About forty students of the Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, carry 
on twelve Sunday schools and twelve women’s meetings with excellent 
results, and the students of other schools are doing similar work. 

Not all schools should have the same curriculum. Every school' 
should have its strong points. Methods must vary. Only a few col- 
leges are yet needed. Some schools should have a preparatory course 
below the academic. Exact uniformity is not to be desired, though it< 
would be well if all the schools of academic grade could prepare in 
a general way for the higher schools. 

But enough has been said to show that the Christian school for 
girls in Japan is sufficiently broad in scope to demand the best energies 
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of more workers than we are at all likely to obtain. With this im- 
mense field to cover how is it possible to avoid cramming or to give to 
our pupils anything like a thorough knowledge of the subjects they 
study ? How is it possible even to teach them how to study when 
they must in so short a time undertake so many subjects ? This is a 
problem with which we are constantly strugglingj and which may 
wait long for a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Clement gave a vivid picture of this difficulty not long ago 
in an article on cramming, in the Japan Evangelist, The recen-. 
action of the educational department seems a step in the right direc- 
tion, and may afford some relief. But we shall still be between Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

The true teacher cannot be content to let her work for her pupils 
end with their school life. In thought she follows them to their 
homes and longs to encourage and help them in the new and trying 
experiences through 'which they must pass, Tliese girls have so little 
to help them after leaving school. Many of them find the restraint 
and monotony of Japanese home life almost unendurable. The 
teacher who can spend a part of her time in keeping in touch by 
letters or visits with former pupils is doing hj no means the least 
important part of her work. In some cases there are opportunities 
for the teacher to use her influence through contributions to the 
school or alumnae publications ; let her employ such opportunities to 
the full. The suggestion has been made of an English magazine 
devoted to the graduates of our schools which should be edited by 
inissionaiy teachers and should carry periodically to the former 
students inspiration and encouragement from the schools they love 
and to which they are so loyal. Another friend suggests a sort of" 
Chautauqua course in which the young Women may unite after leaving 
school, that they may not drop entirely, as they are tempted to do, 
the habits of study and reading formed in school. Perhaps these 
ideas may be combined when some one appears who is not over 
burdened with duties inside the school, so that' she can superintend 
such a plan. 

But, after all, our work is mostly done for a student when she- 
leaves us. The school has set its seal upon her for good or for evil 
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and tlie results can te little clianged hj further effort. What are 
these results as we see them in Jai^an today ? 

A recent list of Christian schools for young women gives the 
Woman’s Union School in Yokohama o] 3 ened in 1871 as the oldest^ 
hut Mrs. Hephurn and others had hegun work of that kind several 
years earlier. For more than thirty five years school work for girls 
has been going on in this land. Two years ago the numher of 
Christian schools for them was nearly sixty, with about five thousand 
students. The number of students is probably greater now. The 
girls who have gone out from these schools must be numbered by the 
ten thousand, — a single school in twenty five years lias had nine 
hundred pupils. Very many of the students have remained in school 
but a short time, not long enough to learn much of Christian truth, 
or to have their characters largely molded by their school life. Yet 
even these girls often gain more than we realize. There are vast 
results which we cannot see, which wdll never be known till the judg- 
ment is set and the books are opened. 

If it is w^orth while to preach the gospel in chapel or theatre to 
the multitudes wdio come and go, many of them hearing the message 
but once, if it is worth while to spend time and money in scattering 
broadcast the printed word, — because here and there a soul is open 
to the truth, — because now and then the seed falls on good ground,. 
— ^vdiat shall v^e say of the agency through which five thousand girls 
in a year, for one month or for ten, receive daily teaching of Christian 
truth, and see daily illustration of Christian living ? One of our 
ablest -workers in this department asks how many of our preachers 
have such congregations as are given* to us who have the privilege of 
teaching in girls’ schools ? Many of the giils stay with us for several 
years, and we have such opportunities for teaching and training them 
in the Christian life as are given to few workers in the churches. So 
that as an evangelistic agency our girls’ schools must he ranked 
among the most important. Dr. Imbrie writes : Lest tlie results 

of work even among the pupils who leave comparatively early in the 
oeurse be undervalued, I quote what was said to me not long ago by 
the Eev, M. ITeinura, one of the best informed of all the ministers in 
Japan. Mr. Uemura told me that he had been greatly impressed by 
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the fact that so many of . those who have entered the clmrGh in recent 
years are men and women who once attended Ghristian schools, to all 
.appearance without receiving any deep impression. To such an ex- 
tent was this true that it had greatly added tO; his confidence in the 
the vahie of Christian schools.^^ 

We find the day pupils much harder to reach than the hoarders, 
and the results among them are comparatively small. Yet here is a 
grand opportunity, if Ave had hut the time to utilize it, for work in 
homes where the teacher is almost always welcome. 

Many girls go hack to their homes and live much the same kind 
of lives as hefi^re. The casual observer may see little result of the 
school training, but the seed has been planted. Feehle though their 
faith may he, they do not forget the teachings of the school. They 
do read their Bibles and pray, and an occasional opportunity for a 
prayer meeting and a social hour with two or three school mates or a 
teacher is regarded as a rare privilege. They do aspire to something 
better in their homes than they would have cared for without the 
school days, and they have a constantly increasing influence on the 
home life of Japan. One of our graduates writes what others have 
said before : We cannot expect to see the real result of tlie present 

^stem of Avoinaifis education now. After tyro or three generations, 
when the girls who are receiving the education become mothers and 
grandmothers, the. results can be seen/^ 

But there are some of our students who remain through a long 
cour-i^e of study and go out to represent more truly their alma mater^ 
The Joshi Gakuin in ten years has graduated forty eight of four 
hundred and twenty nine pupils. The Kobe Jo Gakuin in twenty 
five years has graduated 164 of about nine luiiidred pupils. Other 
schools show a similar record. What of these graduates ? We are 
sometimes contemptuously told that our mission schools arc good tor 
no tiling but to turn out nimse girls for missionaries.’’ A very few 
may have been employed in such work. Many liavo been and are 
in direct Christian work, either as teachers in Christian schools or as 
language teachers, intei*preters, and evangelistic workers with mis- 
sionaries. As they grow older »some take up independent evan- 
gelistic work. 
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Of Eerris Seminary it was said four years ago that of five- 
hundred students enrolled^ sixty five per cent had become Christians,., 
and that ninety five per cent of the graduates were baptized Chris- 
tians, the other five per cent not having been able to obtain their- 
parents’ consent. I have been told that every graduate of the Joshi 
Gakixin has been a professed Christian. Of the Kobe School more 
than ninety per cent were church members, and several others wished 
to unite with the church. Of the forty eight graduates of Joshi* 
Gakuin forty one have been engaged in definite Christian work and 
twenty six are now so engaged, besides eight who are wives of Chris- 
tian workers. Of the 164: graduates of the Kobe School one hundred 
have been in direct Christian work, including teaching in Christian 
schools, and more than forty including wives of Christian workers 
are now so engaged 

Twenty graduates from the Collegiate Department of Kwassui 
Jo Gakko are occupying influential positions in educational work, 
and the demand is constantly increasing.” 

It is sometimes said that our school girls learn to despise the 
homely duties of every day life. Let one of their own number 
answer this criticism. For my experience, as I studied more I got 
the more consecrated spirit. I am most Avilling to do any kind of 
work however low and degraded, if it is God’s wdll and my duty. 
Ko work seems to me low or degraded if I do it -with noble spirit.- 
I can do even servant’s work if necessary.”- — Kor is this by any means 
a solitary case, though we do need to guard against the inherent, 
tendency of the Japanese girl to despise manual labor We have 
been told that our graduates -were unfitted for home life, and there 
have been times when it has been said that even educated Christian 
men did not wish to marry the graduates of girls’ schools. But in 
general our girls do marry, 124 of 164 graduates of Kobe have- 
married. So far as I know but seven of these have been divorced, 
none of tbem tlirongh serious fault of her own, and in four of these 
cases there has been a happy second marriage. Probably the propor- 
tion w^ould not differ greatly in other schools. 

What does it mean for Japan that in- so many homes the wife 
and mother is seeking, however imperfectly, to live her life for 
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Christ, and to teach her little ones of Him ? Will not the hoys and 
girls ill these homes grow into nobler, purer men and stronger women 
than those of the present generation ? Hor is it only in the home 
that our graduates are influencing Japan. The teachers in our 
schools, the pastors’ wives, the young women who go in and out of 
thousands of homes by the side of the missionary and more than 
double her efficiency, are wielding an immense influence on the »social 
and religious life of the nation. It was formerly said to be almost 
impossible for our graduates to obtain positions in government 
schools, but for sometime more such positions have been open to 
them than they could fill. The demand for workers trained in 
Christian schools is far greater than the supply. 

As I look over the way in which God has led us in this educa- 
tional work, I am full of gratitude for what He has wrought, yet the 
thought which most impresses me is, Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect, but I follow after.” Our 
schools are not yet what they should be. They are not yet such 
efficient agents in the evangelization of this land as God means 
tlicni to be. 

0, triends, who have the privilege of working for the girls of 
Japan ! I jet us go back to our schools resolved so to let Christ 
piissess rrs that we inay he the best God can make of us, and may let 
Him do tlie best He can through us for these girls, that so they may 

go out,— every one of them,— to do His work and to live His life for 
Japan. 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss C. A. Converse, A. B. U., Yokohama 

I. The Missionaiy, — 

1. Should be in sympathy with Japamse customs so far at 
they are not wrong. She should not condemn any custom because 
It IS strange. She should try to see the good in the Japanese for she 

.. work with greater hope and courage if she does so. 

2. Should learn the Japanese language. No matter how well 
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the Japanese girl may know English she cannot express herself as 
freely in that language as in her own. The missionary can know 
the hearts of the girls through the medium of their native tongue 
better than through any other, 

3. Should have great confidence in the power of prayer. 

4, Should never forget that she is more missionary than 
teacher. The live teacher must not be so anxious to have a good 
school as to become too busy to attend to her pupils’ spiritual needs. 
We are here to teach Christ. Everything else is secondary.^ 

II. 1. The aim of the mission schools is to educate girls for 
Japan. Japan’s great need is a thoughtful, sincere, pure womanhood. 
To accomplish this the education given, whether advanced or not, 
must be tliorougb. It cannot be otherwise and be Christian. 

2. The Japanese education must have preference to the foreign. 

3. The Bible should be carefully taught as the rule of life and 
it should be taught in Japanese. The Bible studied is the Bible 
best known and best loved. To the Japanese girl that Bible should 
be the Japanese Bible. Much profit is gained by studying the Eng- 
lish Bible but it should never displace the Japanese Bible, for it is 
that wdiich she must use in talking to her friends. 

4. The pupil must be taught to recognize the fact that God is 
supreme and that He is the one to trust and to fear — that sometimes 
it may be necessary for her to resist steadily the opposition which 
friends may raise in her path of duty. More than anything else the 
Japanese girl needs to learn to stand for principle. 

III. The length of the course. It must he long enough to 
make a deep and lasting impression on the character. Apart from 
the Normal School the highest advantages offered to girls by the the 
Japanese is a course of five years from the end of the second year of 
the higher primary school— or, counted from the very beginning, 
eleven years. Eew of our missionary schools do less than that. Most 

[Though not unimportant for that reason, or unworthy of our best efforts, as 
some of our critics urge that missionary workers so regard them ; as if instruction would 
deteriorate in proportion as a teacher is faithful to Christ, !, e. to duty— a charge not sub- 
stantiated as yet by fact. The strange fallacy that Christianity and true scientific 
pedagogy are inconsistent infects so many Japanese minds,— even some of high standing 
as Christian teachers or leaders being captivated by this fallacy, Ed. Gonf. Froc.] 
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of them do more. In the quality of teaching most of the mission 
schools lead the Japanese Schools. Only a few girls are ready for 
the higher collegiate course. Is there not a question whether 
moriOY gathered for missionary pm'poses should he used for estah- 
lishing and Sustaining a college ? Would it not he more honest 
to make an appeal to philanthropic individuals to do this work 
rather than to use the ordinary mission money for it ? 

IV. Do not expect too much of the girls. Danger of thinking 
that hecause a girl has been supported in a mission school for eight 
or ten years slie should, he ready for every good work — whether it he 
teaching children or exhorting the stranger. American girls 'who 
have an ancestry of Christian influence are not asked or expected to 
do what many think our girls ought to do. How much direct, 
personal, Christian work did we do with strangers before we became 
missionaries ? 

We must not be discouraged because some seem to faiL Many 
who from tlia force of circumstances cannot live an open Christian 
life in their homes have not lost their faith and will teach their 
children the good way. 

In conclusion our W'ork is a most important one and we must 
not waver before any difficulties or discouragements but press forward 
leading our girls onward to a high and noble way of thinking and 
living. 

THIRD PAPER: 

Theological Schools. 

Rev. D. W. Learned, D. D., A. B. 0., Kyoto. 

There is an old story of a man who had long ])8en the janitor of 
a Theological Seminary thanking God that after forty years’ connec- 
tion with a Theological Seminary he still retained his religion. I was 
reminded of this ridiculous story not long ago on hearing one who 
had been connected with the work of theological instruction say, '' Our 
students are teachable during the first and second years, but by the 
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fourth year they are so insolent that we have to turn them out ” It 
is certainly possible that one may study about Christianity for three 
or four years in a school and yet have less of the spirit of Christianity 
and less fitness for Christian work at the end than at the beginning. 
Eare as we may hope that this result is, it is to be feared that not all 
the work of these schools is of the greatest use as a preparation for 
Christian work. I have no sympathy with the slashing style of 
criticism which some have indulged in, but it may be that there are 
some small grounds for some of the criticisms which have been made, 
and in any case the problem of making these schools most useful and 
effective in their work of preparing young men for the Christian 
ministry of the present age is so important and difficult that it needs 
the most careful and prayerful consideration in every detail from all 
those connected in any way with it, and it so intimately concerns the 
•whole Christian work that all who are in any way interested in the 
progress of this w^ork must have a deep interest in the wmrk of these 
schools. 

It may be claimed in the first place that the Theological School 
cannot be dispensed with ; with all its imperfections there is nothing 
that can take its place. The old plan of study under some eminent 
pastor had indeed the advantage of giving good opportunity for a man 
of strong personality to make the most of his personal influence over 
the pupils, and it gave a good opportunity for instruction in the 
practical work of the ministry, but its universal abandonment would 
seem to indicate its imperfection, and with the growdng complexity 
of theological studies it is more and more impossible for them to he 
properly taught by one who is engrossed in the busy work of the pas- 
torate or even by two or more pastors in co-operation. Unless we 
consider the •work of the ministry as so simple and easy as to need no 
preparation, or have faith that God will habitually dispense with 
human instruments in this one line of work, we cannot but consider 
the Theological School as an essential part of the work of the Christian 
church, and we may well take all the time at our disposal for con- 
sidering how to make these institutions most efiicient. 

In discussing this subject I must give warning that I have no- 
thing sensational or revolutionary to propose, nor do I think it prof- 
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itaWe to attempt to draw a picture of an ideal school which I could 
not tell how to realise or which I did not think to he within 
the range of the practical at this time and place. I will content 
myself with the humble task of asking, and answering as well as I 
can, what seem to me the most important questions connected with 
the actual work of Theological Schools in this country at the present 
time. I am, however, not intending to raise one problem which is 
peihaps the most important of all, that is, the question of getting 
students for these schools. Scarcity of students seems to be common 
to all these schools at present, but the causes cannot, it seems to me, 
be treated of in this paper. It is of course vain to try to attract 
students by making the schools popular ; all that the managers or 
teachers of these schools can do is to conduct them in the manner 
which will best meet the needs of young men seeking help in pre- 
paration for Christian work ; the supply of young men seeking to 
enter upon such woik will depend upon the state of the churches from 
which they may he expected to come and for which they will desire to 
work, find upon the state of tlie schools in which they will for the 
most part get their preliminary education. The problems of building 
up the life of the churches and of conducting the schools for young 
men are certainly too great to he discussed in the same paper with 
that of theological education. These questions, however, are of 
course closely connected -with each other, and I need not stop to dwell 
upon the fact that the proper carrying on of the work of the Theological 
School will have much to do with promoting the life of the churches 
and thus in turn will help to make both a demand for and a supply 
of theological students. 

I. What should be the intellectual grade of these schools, or, in 
other words, what intellectual attainments should he required for ad- 
mission ? Important as this question is, there seems to he little need 
of discussion of it so far as the regular course is concerned, for nearly 
all the Theological Schools agree in requiring the equivalent of 
graduation from a Middle fSchool. This certainly seems none too 
high for the preliminary education of the ministry in a land where 
education is so well advanced and so considerably diifused as in Japan, 
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OTid, as schools are now arranged here, it would probably be difficult 
to insist on. more. ■ , ^ 

I would, however, urge that, as far as possible, there be a Special 
Course m addition to the regular one, at least for the present. The 
reasons are,^ (1) that the regular course is unable at present to 
fimnsh cMugh men for the needs of the work, and (2) that especial- 
ly in a mission land not a few men are led to become Christians when 
they aie too old to enter the Middle School and yet who in strength 
of character and general ability are worthy candidates for the ministry. 
Such men may indeed not often develop into pastors of large citv 
•chill dies, but yet they will find an abundant opportunity for useful- 
ness as evangelists or as pastors of the smaller churches. Such men 
need careful training, all the more hecause they have not had so much 
ot a general education, hut it can hardly be given to advantage in the 
same classes with students who have had a more thorough preliminary 
training and who are able to use English text-hooks. From e:-:peri- 
ence in connection with a school ivhich for many years has had both 
the regular and the special departments I am convinced that both are 
needed, and that it is wise use of strength to carry on both in spite of 
the doubling ot labor involved, and it is my bedief that the graduates 
■of the special course have averaged as well in the test of actual work 
as those of the regular course — that is that as large a proportion of them 
have turned out to be usetul men. If there are to be two courses it 
seems reasonable that there should be quite a little difference in the 
amount of scholastic requirements for admission. For example, it 
seems to me highly desirable that students in the Kegular Course 
: should be able to use English text-books, but students might be ad- 
mitted to the Special Course without any knowledge of Englisli ; 
moreover, while care has to be taken not to make the standard in this 
course too low, it may he well to examine candidates for it with a 
view to ascertaining their general ability to take the work of the 
course to advantage leather than to req[uire proficiency in certain speci- 
fied studies. 

II. What should he taught in the Theological School ? I have 
no intention of undertaking to present a model curriculii^^^ because 
there is so much general agreement as to most of the studies wliich 
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enter into it and because so mucli depends upon circumstances in tbe 
arrangement of the details. I wish, however, to raise the question 
whether there is not some danger of our trying to get too much into* 
the cuiTiculum. There are many subjects which it would be eminent- 
ly desirable for a preacher of the Gospel to be acquainted with, and if 
we undertake to get them all into the short space of three school years 
there is no small danger that some of the work will be done in a veiy 
unprofitable way or that the students will be overburdened; It is. 
true that it is in accordance with the present custom in Japanese 
schools to crowd a multitude of studies into the cuiTiculum and to fill 
the student’s time from morning till night with recitations and lec- 
tures, but I cannot believe that it is an example worthy of imitation^ 
especially in this advanced stage of the student’s course. A curriculum- 
may seem to be rich if it includes courses of lectures on a great 
variety of subjects, but if the student’s time is so occupied with taking, 
notes that he has little time for real study or none for independent 
thought the actual result may he poverty. It is better to recognise 
the fact that no one can learn everything wliich it would he desirable 
to know in three school years, and to be content with teaching a few 
things well and in such a way as to best train the student in thinking 
rather than to try to cram his mind v/ith elementary information on a 
great variety of topics. 

I add a few words on two special points. 

(1) As to the English language. This language cannot be 
neglected in the theological curriculum in this country; it is too 
important for the Christian minister both as a means by which he can 
become acquainted with the Christian thought of the West, and can 
nourish his own intellectual life, and as a means for reaching young 
men and for gaining for himself some degree of respect as an educated 
man. Students entering the Eegular Course should he required to 
have at least a fair reading knowledge of English, which should he 
•kept up and enlarged by the regular use of that language in at least a 
part of their studies, and students in the Special or Vernacular Course 
should at least be given an opportunity to gain some reading know- 
ledge of it. Some of them, no doubt, will not keep up their acquaint- 
ance with it after leaving the school, but I think it will in general be 
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found that the most successful ministers are those who have kept up 
their use of English. 

(2) As to Greek and Hebrew. Especially as to Greek, I greatly 
regret that it cannot be made a part of the curriculum. Even a com- 
paratively small acquaintance is of so much use in enabling one to use 
the best commentaries and to understand (to some extent) many 
questions of translation and interpretation, that it seems a great pity, 
that a man whose life-work is so largely to be the expounding of this 
book should know nothing of its original language. But I am obliged 
to admit that experience has shown it to be so hard to interest Japan- 
ese students in this study that I have no heart to attempt farther to 
to require it of them, and I should judge that other schools may have 
had somewhat the same experience. Still less encouragement would 
there be for attempting to require Hebrew : in fact I judge that it 
has been taught very little in Japan. 

III. Practical Work. It may be supposed that all will admit 
that the theological student does not cease to be under obligation to 
serve Christ according to his ability by direct Christian work while he 
is pursuing his studies, and also that he needs to engage in some such 
work for his own spiritual good; the question here raised is whether 
it is desirable that the evangelistic work of the students should be a 
part of the curriculum and under more or less supervision from the 
teachers, or whether it should be left an entirely voluntary matter in 
which the student is free to do as little as he pleases and in which he 
is left without any guidance on the part of the faculty. I hold the 
former view and claim that this work should be recognized and treated 
as an essential part of the curriculum. It is admitted that three years 
is a short time even for the intellectual preparation for the ministry ; 
also that the student can and generally does gain much valuable 
experience by work during the summer vacation ; also that the analo- 
gy, sometimes used, of the medical .school with its clinics and hospital 
practice does not fully hold. Yet I still think that much is lost 
by not making practical work a part of the course and giving the 
students the benefit of the advice of a skilful teacher in it For one 
thing, it will help to bring the work of the school into touch with the 
actual world and to prevent it from becoming a matter of abstract 
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speciilation or of mere scholastic research and intellectual discipline. 
For another, an expeidenced teacher ought to be able to give the 
students much valuable counsel and help, and to give it more practical- 
ly if based upon the student’s actual work than if given in the class- 
room without such close relation to actually existing facts. If in the 
faculty there is a teacher of practical theology, experienced in actual 
■work and wise in giving counsel, who will see that the students’ time 
for practical work is used to the best advantage, who will keep some 
oversight of what they are doing and will individually give hints or 
counsel as to the best way of doing it, and who will in class exercises 
bring together the experiences of the class (and of others) for discussion 
aiid comment, it ought to be one of the most important and useful 
departments of the school. If necessary to make time for it I should 
say that almost any study of the curriculum might he shortened. 

IV. The Nurture of the Students’ Religions Life. We do not, 
indeed, wish to imitate the Jesuit seminaries and subject our students 
to a strict course of spiritual exercises W'hich shall mold them to a 
iked form of piety, but it certainly seems to me that it would be a 
veiy great mistake to hold that the Theological School is to give pure- 
ly intellectual training and leave the spiritual welfare of its students 
to themselves and the churches. The school is not, indeed, a churchy 
but if it undertakes to help young men in their preparation for the 
ministry it cannot possibly neglect so important a part of their 
preparation as tiieir spiritual nurture. As well might a military aca- 
demy content itself witli teaching mathematics etc., and take no concern 
as to whether its graduates were officers and gentlemen. 

As to the mode of nurturing the religious life of the students, m 
one inetliod or means is to be depended on exclusively ; rather an ear- 
nest spirit of love to God and man should pervade the whole institu-^ 
tion^ and characterise all its life and work. The daily devotional 
services should be so conducted as to be a real help to s])intnal life,. 

and occasional special services or the observance of special days such 

as Good Friday— have advantages. (We have for the past two years 
observed Good F riday by going out to a quiet place in the country and 
holding a service of prayer and communion.) Such little things, too,, 
as closing the school year with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
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have use in helping the students remember that scholastic attainments 
are not the chief end of the school. But perhaps the most important 
means of all is to be found in the daily exercises of the class-room. 
ISTo mistake, it seems to me, could be greater than to allow the notion 
that the class-room work is solely intellectual and to depend on special 
seasons or services to furnish, as it were, an antidote to this in- 
tellectualism. It seems to me that the class-room work, if properly 
conducted, ought to be as profitable in spiritual as in intellectual disci- 
pline. Take the study of the Bible for example. No one can have 
more aversion than myself to the unscientific way of using that book 
which makes no serious effort to learn the real meaning of the wn-iters 
and which accepts any interesting or apparently edifying meaning 
which can be imposed upon the text or forced from it, making the 
Scriptures a nose of wax which can be twisted into any shape the 
reader fancies. But, on the other hand, a scientifie ” or literary 
study of the Bible ’which is concerned only with grammatical niceties 
or literary beauties and neglects its religious and moral lessons is sure- 
ly out of place in the Theological School. I feel strongly that it is a 
mistake to separate Bible study into purely scientific exegesis and pure- 
ly devotional reading, and then confine one to the closet and one to the 
study or class-room. Bather, as Paul prayed with the spirit and with 
the understanding also, all real study of the Bible should be both with 
the mind and with the heart, both truly scientific and truly devout. So 
Church pli story can be taught, on the one hand, so as to make it an 
advocaie^s one-sided plea for the doctrines or polity which the teacher 
holds, and on the other, as if there were no Divine hand at work in the 
history of the church and as if it had no lessons for the present age, but 
there is no reason why its study should not be both truly scientific and 
truly devout. If the daily work of the class-room is pervaded by this 
truly devout spirit of inquiry into truth as some thing to be lived as 
well as known, and of reverence for the Author of truth, and if actual 
Christian work is a part of the curriculum, the school must be a place 
of spiritual as well as of intellectual growth. It need hardly be said 
that whether this happy result is attained or not depends (under God) 
upon the character of the teachers of the school, 

V. Aid to Students. This is now somewhat ox a buruing ques- 
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tion in certain quarters in America, and it is no doubt as easy to sneer 
at students who lose their manliness by being paid to study orthodox 
doctrines as at hireling ministers who are bound to preach what they 
are paid for, but perhaps the sneer is equally cheap in both cases. The 
writer, having paid for his professional education with his own 
earnings, is in a position to look with pity upon his brethren who have 
lost their manliness by securing charity, but he must confess that he 
has found some of those who received aid to have turned out almost 
as manly as himself. Seriously, it does not seem that this sneer ought 
to have much weight with us. Even if it were true that in America, 
with its multitude of well-to-do Christian homes, a sufficient supply 
of ministers could be obtained without anj' system of aid, it is certain- 
ly very different here, where so few of the Christian young men have 
behind them Christian homes or friends who are interested in their 
entering the ministry, not to speak of the number of excellent candi- 
dates for the ministry who are burdened with family cares of one kind 
or another. 


But if aid is more nectssiiry here than in America, there is 
perhaps even moi-e need of caution in giving it. In America there is 
little probability that any students w'ould take a theological course 
without^ at least intending to enter the ministry, and candidates for 
the seminary have generally had a Christian experience of some years 
and^a record ivhich can be used in judging whether they are worthy 
of aid, but here the use of English in theological instruction offers a 
temptation to young men to take the course for the sake of gainino* 
more proficiency in that language, and the Christian eiqierience is apt 
to be somewhat short. 


Two methods of avoiding the odium and minimising the dano-a-s 
of giving aid to theological students have been recently introduced 
with some Cclat in some seminaries in America which do not seem to 
me to he of much value, at least here. One is that of givin- schol- 
arships” instead of grants in aid ; the other is that of o-ivino- aid 
in the form of iiayment for Christian work. As to the former if the 
scholarships are only given to a very few .super-excellent scholars 
they indeed may truly be called scholarships, but these few scholars 

‘Will certainly not be sufficient for the needs of the churches ; if they 
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are given to all students wlio do good v7ork there is no propriety in 
calling them scholarships. As to the second method, it seems at first 
sight a good one, hut I doubt its wisdom. It does not seem to agree 
with the plan which I have urged of making Christian work a regular 
part of the course, for it does not seen reasonable to pay students for 
doing the work of the curriculum ; and it seems liable to have the 
danger of making such work appear as a means of money-getting 
rather than a service to Christ, as a thing which no student will 
expect to do ^except he is compelled by poverty. Those who sneer at 
charity students can as easily sneer at students who have to be paid 
to preach the Gospel. It is one thing for a man who gives the whole 
of his time to the service of a church in spiritual things to receive 
from that church his temporal needs ; but it is another for a young 
man to get pay for teaching a Sunday school class or other such work. 
So far as these plans have advantage in reality rather than in name, 
I think it can be gained by requiring faithful work both in the class- 
room and in practical work as a condition of receiving aid. The 
plan which some have tried of exacting a promise to finish the course 
(if possible) or to engage in Christian work after graduation seems 
not to have given much satisfaction, and I should not expect it would. 
Nothing seems to be left but to exercise all possible care in granting 
aid to students and to persist in exacting good, faithful work as a 
condition of continuing to receive it. In this way we may and must 
at least prevent there being any ground for the notion that a Theo- 
logical School is a place where any young man who professes piety 
can get free board and lodging for three years without having to do 
any hard study. 

VI, The Attitude of the Theological School to Theological Ques- 
tions of the Day. The position which individual theological teachers 
shall take in regard to such questions as higher criticism is of course 
not a matter to be discussed here, but I beg leave to utter a few 
thoughts as to the general question of the attitude of the school to 
each problems. In the first place, while our Theological Schools in 
Japan cannot he expected to be, to any great extent, places for original, 
research and for the advancement of the theological learning of the. 
world, yet it seems to me that it will be a serious mistake if those who 
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teach ill them do not, to som^^ extent at least, keep themselves, 
informed as to those movements of theological thought, especially each 
one in his own department of teaching however remote some of them 
may seem from direct missionary work, and for this they ought to be 
allowed some amount of time as without this they cannot retain the 
intellectual respect of their students. Again, with the limited amount 
of time for the theological course and the amount of work to be done 
in it, we cannot afford to spend very much of this time in minute dis- 
cussion of such questions for example as the locality of the Galatian 
churches. As Mr. Moody said, what is the use of teaching that there' 
were two Isaiahs to people who don’t even know that there was one ? 
The weighty topics of theological inquiry are so numerous, and are so 
new to most of our students, that we have little time to spend in 
matters which are largely of an antiquarian interest, or in matters 
which do not especially concern faith and life, however much they 
may happen to be debated at the present moment, or however interest- 
ing they may be to us personally. And yet the theological teacher 
cannot afford to entirely omit discussion of the questions of the day 
simply because they seem to him of no practical value to his students. 
To take the case just alluded to, a preacher might never have occasion 
in preaching to refer to the two theories as to the meaning of Galatia 
in the New Testament, but it would be a mistake to make no mention 
of tliis diHcussion when expounding the Epistle to the Galatians or 
the Acts of the Apostles in the class-room. The school is not simply 
to fill up the student with practical” knowledge; it is to help 
develop his powers of thinking, especially in matters pertaining to re- 
ligion, and for this purpose it is needful that he know something of 
the discussions now going on. 

I have said that I did not intend to draw a picture of an ideally 
perfect school, but I beg leave to bring together the points which seem 
to me especially important in this work. 

The regular theological school, then, should require for admission 
at least as much scholastic attainment as is implied in graduation from 
a Middle School, but there is also need, for the present at least, of a, 
special course for admittance to which less is required. In the regular- 
course at least a part of the work should be done in English, both for 
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the sake of using more thorough text-hooks and for keeping up and 
increasing the students’ power of using that language, and in the 
special course there should he opportunity to study English. In both 
courses practical Christian work should he req^uired and should be 
undei the direction of some teacher, both for guidance and criticism 
with lieipfiil suggestions and that it may he made the basis of teaching 
jn what may he called Applied Theolog 3 ^ impossible to 

cover in three years all the studies which might be desirable in a 
theological school a selection must be made, and it is a mistake to till 
the students’ time so full under pretext of enriching ” the course 
that they can do little more than take notes of lectures ; it is better tO' 
help them to think in a comparatively few lines of study than to try 
to cram them with information on all subjects which might be included 
in the course. While diligence and faithfulness in intellectual work 
are on no account to be neglected, we should never allow our students 
to forget that the subject of their study is nothing less than God’s 
revelation of love to men, and our daily work should be so conducted 
as to foster their spiritual life. The teacher should not shrink from 
letting the students know that many things are denied or disputed by 
unbelievers and some are questioned among believers, but he should 
bring out clearly the glorious certainty of those things which are surely 
held, and he should avoid wasting in controversy or in minute discus- 
sion of unessential matters time which belongs to essentials. And 
while it seems to be necessary often to give pecuniary aid, all possible 
care must be used to guard against its abuse. 

Every human institution has its dangers, perhaps the greater 
in proportion to the importance of the institution. It is nothing to 
its discredit, therefore, that the Theological School also has its dangers 
which need to be guarded against, and I will in conclusion mention 
the chief of them with the best ways of guarding against them. 

(1.) The danger of intellectual indolence, which is liable to be 
fostered by the proper insistence of the School upon the supreme im- 
portance of the spiritual element in preparation for the ministry, by 
the very natural reluctance of the teachers in such a school to exercise 
any such strict discipline of marks and examinations as seems appro- 
priate to a lower stage of education, and by the distraction of practical 
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work in the case of those who have engaged in it with real spirit and 
•earnestness. While a student in college, I stoyed one day into the 
examinations of the Theological Department and was amazed at the 
easy questions which were asked, and only a few years ago I witnessed 
some clisgracefolly poor recitations in the class-rooms of one of the best 
known of the seminaries of America, not to speak of what I have 
experienced in my own class-room. Yet laziness is nowhere more out 
of place than in the Christian ministry, and what poorer preparation 
can there be for that ministry than to get the ha-bit of letting pious 
intentions take the place of faithful performance of duty ? As to the 
means of preventing this, while the teacher should do all he can to 
make his work interesting and to show that it is profitable to give 
faithful attention to it, there must be a persistent holding of the 
students to diligent and fiiithful performance of their daily tasks, with 
unshrinking dismissal of students, if any such there be who will not 
meet these requirements. 

(2.) The danger of estrangement from the actual world of living 
'huniMii beings in the study of abstruse pliilosopliical problems or ques- 
tions of by-gone times, such as may positively unfit one for work in 
the living present, and at least he of no use as a preparation for the 
work of the ministry. While at borne I attended an exercise in the 
class-room of an excellent old professor of Theology in one of the 
seminaries, where the careful instruction in the dangers of Calvinism 
or Arminiaiiism, whichever it was, gave me the feeling of going hack 
to geologic times and beholding the exercises of an ichthyosaurus. The 
seminary cannot, of course, avoid having to do with things that are 
remote from every-day routine in thought and time, but it must keep 
in touch with the living present, and this may be done by care not to 
dwell too much on bj^'-gone discussions and matters of antiquarian 
interest, by showing— as far as possible — the present-day importance 
of even tlie most abstruse questions, by care not to slight the problems 
of the present, and by having the students engage in practical work 
as a part of the regular work of the School. 

(3.) There is the danger of intellectual conceit ; of loss of zeal 
for Christian work ; and of even an unsettling of faith through hear-, 
ing of such a conflict of opinion on almost every branch of enquiry. 
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This danger may perhaps be exaggerated by some, and on the other 
hand it may be said that students whose faith is shaken by the discus- 
sions of the seminary must have had very weak faith to begin with, 
but it cannot be denied that there is a I'eal danger, nor that study 
about Christianity or about things related to Christianity, does not 
always make one wise unto salvation. The remedy is not to be sought 
in ruling out certain lines of study as dangerous and unsettling ; nor 
in minimising the intellectual part of the discipline of the school on 
the principle that if a little learning is a dangerous thing much learn^ 
ing must be extremely dangerous; certainly not in allowing the 
students to gain the idea that they do not need to be diligent in their 
studies if only they are faithful in their devotions ; not, I think, in 
depending on the devotional services to be an antidote to the unmixed 
intellectuallism of the work of the class-room ; hut in filling all the 
work and all the exercises of the School with the spirit of reverence for 
God and of earnest enquiry into his will with the motive of glorifying 
him through service to one^s fellow-men. This is the great problem 
of the Theological School, and to maintain this high ideal in practise 
amid the varied distractions of daily work and with all the weaknesses 
of ourselves and of the young men whom we have to teach, is by nO' 
means an easy thing, but the real success of the school depends upon 
the degree in which this is accomplished. All who have been engaged 
in this work must agree with me that, important as questions of 
curriculum and methods no doubt are, the essential thing in accom- 
plishing this is the help of God’s Holy Spirit. 

As I meet our theological students from clay to day, I am almost 
appalled as I think of the difficulties before them,— difficulties in the- 
intellectual problems with which they will have to wrestle, and still 
more the varied difficulties which they will have to meet in their life 
work. What are we, and what are three short school years, to give 
them preparation for meeting those difficultus ? Certainly we cannot 
beforehand answer all their questions and solve all their problems for 
them. It almost seems sometimes as if the school of life, with the 
spirit as teacher, ought to be the only one, as it is the great one. 

Yet as the disciples passed through the school o-f John the Baptist 
before they entered that of Christ, so we must do what we can for 
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these eager, Imt inexperienced and untrained young men to help them 
a little in preparation for the great school of life. 

May God help all of ns who are engaged in this work, for we need 
his help most keenly. May he guide ns in choosing the subjects to be 
taught and arranging the ' curriculum to be followed, and whatever 
we teach may he help us to teach reverence for the truth;, faith in God 
.and loyalty to Christ, and love to men^ and to teach by our lives as 
well as our words, and may the Great Master graciously grant his 
richest blessings upon all the residents of these schools. 

DISCUSSION. 

Kev. B. Pabshley A. B. U., Yokohama. 

In discussing the subject of Dr. Learned’s paper I wish to confine 
■iny attention to two questions ; What shall we teach ?” and Who 
shall teach it 

What shall we teach ? The ideal school for Japan is neither the 
elementary Bible class nor what might be called a theological univer- 
sity, hut is a mean between the two. Secular education under the 
fostering care of the government has advanced to such a degree that 
there has been great pressure brought to bear on theological instructors 
to furnish an equally ambitious course for theological students. And 
it is doubtless true to some extent that teachers have gone ferther than 
their judgment warranted them in going, from a desire to please the 
students. But there are reasons why we should not attempt to com- 
pete with secular technical schools. One is that we haven’t a suffi- 
ciently large following to support such elaborate schools. The secular 
schools have behind them a nation of 44,000,000 people, and they 
ought to he expected to contribute their quota to the world’s thought 
and effort in secular sciences. A large and progressive nation must of 
course support legal, commercial, scientific, and military schools ; but 
Protestant Christianity having only about forty or fifty thousand 
adherents, can not produce the men or means for the highest grade 
theological schools. Again we haven’t the apparatus — the libraries 
of original documents which are necessary for laboratory and seminary 
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work in theology. And even if we had, the students haven’t a siifli- 
cient knowledge of Greekj Latin and German to use such opportunities 
profitably. - 

Furthermore this is the time of evangelization in Japan and not 
of matured Christian church life. The preachers therefore must l>e 
willing to crucify their desire for the scholastic life, leaving Japan’s 
original contributions to the theological riches of the church universal 
to a future generation. Now is the time for activity and not for 
profound investigation and reflection. 

This is not to say that our schools should he superficial. On the 
contrary what we do teach we should teach most thoroughly. But we 
ought to confine ourseives to the fundamentar subjects. I should 
think that the course of the American Theological Seminary of 25 
years ago adapted to the requirements of the Japanese church would 
be a wise curriculum. Exegesis should be taught from the vernacular 
Bible as a rule : the Greek New Testament should he taught where 
the student is prepared for it. 

Who should teach in the Theological School ? On the whole I 
think missionaries should be the teachers. One reason is that harriers 
of speech and life and nationality prevent us from taking the position 
of preachers and pastors with full acceptability. The Japanese preach- 
ers who are competent to teach in the seminary are needed in the 
churches and on religious papers. We need nothing today more than 
able Japanese pastors and preachers. Again, for the present, the 
missionaries are likely to he more confirmed in the faith and not so 
liable to modify the fundamental truths of Christianity under pressure 
from the outside. But this is not to say that no Japanese should he 
employed in theological instruction. There are noble and indispens- 
able Japanese teachers in all our Seminaries, and we thank God for 
them. But on the whole, for the reasons which I have mentioned, I 
: think that the missionary should he the chief reliance in the theolog- 
ical faculty. 

Rev. J. L. Deahing, D. D : 

A course of four years, instead of a three years course as at home, 
is none too long for the work to he done ; men come to us with a 
limited knowledge of the Bible and a limited growth in Christian 
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character. Their disadvantage by the side of men in the home land 
with centuries of Christianity behind them is immeasurable. They 
gain much by absorption, and long continued association with the 
teachers in the school. 

Post-graduate work is needed. Our men soon get preached out. 
They need to return to the school for additional and special work. 
The lack of helps for the preacher in the way of commentaries and 
literature adapted to stimulate religious thought or to open Bible 
truth is so great that the responsibility upon the seminaries to pro- 
vide some course to v/hich the graduates may return and get a new 
stock of knowledge, fervor, and earnestness is great. 

It would be wise to open special sessions to which for a 
month or so men might come without preparation, and those who 
had no thought of preaching, but wlio wished to prepare to com- 
municate the Truth in connection with their daily work. Such 
persons by contact with the fixture, preachers would be benefited. The 
seminary would receive help from having these men gathered with 
the students for a time as the j)ractical character of the work would 
be emphasized and the special students would get a grasp of truth 
in a brief time that would enable them to do very useful work in a 
small way and perhaps some would he led to afterwards give them- 
selves entirely to the work of preaching the Gospel, 

Kev. a. Oltmaks: 

Theological curricula in America are undergoing great transfor- 
mation. Old forms have been clung to too long. We should not 
per[)etuate the mistake that has been made in America. As in Arn er- 
ica now tliey are beginning to lay much stress upon the Engiish 
Bible, so we here should lay stress upon the Japanese Bible., 

Rev. J. W. Moore: 

Men ought to be tried before they are admitted into tl'ie seminary. 
A certain number of years should have elapsed since their baptism 
and they slionld be able to show that they are really concerned about 
the salvation of souls before they are taken as students for the minis- 
try. 
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FOUKTH PAPER 
Bible Women and their Trainincr. 

o ^ 

Miss A. B. West, A. P. 0., Tokyo. 

The subject assigned by the Committee was Training Schools 
for Bible Women, but I have taken the liberty of changing it to Bible 
Women and their Training/’ so that we may study the ivoman^ rather 
than institutions and their history. She, as well as her wurk, is a 
development, and in one short half hour, we can not tell the whole 
secret of the long process of Making a Bible Woman.” We can 
only give a few statements of reasons, why on the one hand, moral 
and social conditions, and on the other the aims of the Christian 
Church demand such a woman ; and a brief outline of methods in 
present use to make her an evangelizing power. The simple proclama- 
tion of the Gospel is not sufficient for those who have not the moral 
sense, or instinct, which comes from Christian ancestry. Christ’s own 
sweet message come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest ” has in all the centuries lost nothing of its 
sweetness and comforting power, yet it falls upon ears which do not 
quickly comprehend, upon heart-s which, though weary and heavy 
laden,” do not respond, for they are not awake to spiritual ideas or 
aspirations, nor conscious of their barrenness and need. God’s spirit 
alone can vivify this deadened moral and religious sense, but God has 
chosen to use as a means the teaching and preaching of His word. 
Since this awakening comes only with a consciousness of the Lord God 
Jehovah, there must be. very fundamental teaching concerning God, 
the Father, His infinite holiness, truth, justice, goodness, love and 
mercy ; teaching of our relation to Him as our Creator, of sin and the 
need of a Savior from its power, and the life in Christ Jesus. We 
ought to have not only preaching, but plain, direct teaching from the 
pulpit ; w^e must have the Bible class and the Sabbath school ; hut in 
some way this teaching of God’s word must he brought to /lomes, so 
that it may reach the wives, mothers and daughters, who before they 
understand about Christianity, may not be willing to go to public 
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meeting?, or, when they desire to go, are restricted by custom and 
prejudice. 

Some may say that this is the pastor’s work. If he is a married 
man, with a pastoral instinct and devotion, he may do much for the 
families of his own congregation, or for those who are interested in 
Christian teaching ; but beyond this he will not find many opportuni- 
ties to work for women. Some one then suggests, Let the woinen 
who have had the good fortune to hear the Gospel, tell it to others and 
so spread the glad news.” Every man or woman who becomes a 
Christian ought to consider it a blessed privilege to lead some one else ; 
but here, no more than at home, can every woman teach and do direct 
evangelistic work. It is not only that custom forbids, but most 
ivomen have their own home duties wduch. do permit, ‘‘ The . 
women of home lands who have done most for church and missionary 
work had no special train irjg ” it is said ; and there are those who, 
judging by home standards expect women just brought to the light of 
the Gospel to do even more tlian they of the work of wirming souls. 
They ask the impossible. Think of tlie women who in middle life or 
old age, nay even in young womanhood come to the knowledge of 
ChrivSt ! We know of many who have earnestly attempted to tell 
the sweet story of Jesus and his love,” but their message called forth 
doubts and q[uestions which they could not answer from their limited 
knowledge and experience. Some gave up in despair, some made an 
individual eflbrt to learn enough of the Gospel to teach others, but 
they made slow progress. Untrained they were not equal to the task ; 
yet it was evident that under existing social conditions certain women 
could not be instructed in Christian truth unless women carried the 
message to them. Thus there arose a need of a new factor in Christian 
work ; not a preacher, not a teacher in the school ; not a professional 
evangelist ; but a sympathetic, tactful woman who should he prepared 
in heart and mind to do a quiet work in the home. This factor we 
call the Bible woman. She will deserve an honorable mention in the 
Church History of Japan, even as the wom#n of the early church are 
recorded for their faith and good works. 

The Bible Woman’s work is a development of the last sixteen or 
seventeen years. Previous to that time, missionary women had 
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personal teachers of the language who helped in women's meetings/ or 
accompanied them when making Japanese visits. Some also employed 
women; who were called *Bible readers. Their work for the most part 
corresponded to their name. They went about among the more illit- 
erate classes i-eading to them, or teaching them to read the Scriptures ; 
thus trying to awaken an interest in the Bible and Ohristianity, Some 
of them were earnest women, and accomplished a certain kind of 
preparatory work. However, it is evident that about the time of the 
Osaka Conference, the missionaries felt a strong desire to better educate 
and more fully equip women to take individual responsibility in 
teaching the truths of Christianity. At the conference, in the dis- 
cussion of Mrs. E. E. Miller’s interesting paper, The Education of 
Woman/’ Bible women were mentioned incidentally three or four 
times. Miss Talcott spoke of some women who did voluntary work; 
Miss Crosby of six women in their employ who went out two by 
two;” and Miss Barrows mentioned tbeir experiment in training a 
class of four elderly women for six months. Cut of that experiment, 
grew the Kobe Training School. In the same }Tai', the Presbyterians 
opened a similar school and later other missions, so that now there are 
abundant facilities for preparing women for Christian work. Some of 
the most able and consecrated Bible women to-day were among those, 
who with pastor or missionary help, were trying as best they could to 
]3repare for this -work, and gladly took advantage of the greater oppor- 
tunities offered for study in these schools. It is b}' a careful study of 
them that we see the bread tli of character, and the intellectual and 
spiritual life, resulting from long training. They are the best proof of 
the wisdom of that early experiment. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the woman who is admitted to 
a training school should be a Christian of at least several years 
experience after baptism. She should be free from family cares to 
study arid afterward devote her life to Christian work. Since the 
minimum age is twenty three or four, many of the younger women 
marry ; but whether they become wives of evangelists or of ordinary 
•Christians, their period of training is of much .benefit to them 
personally and to the Church. Those who can undertake wmrk alone 
are for the most part widows or divorced women* and they may enter 
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tile Bible school as late perhaps as fifty. In our own school the 
maximum age at graduation was fifty six. The opinion has been 
expressed that Bible woman^s work is a barrier to matrimony. I 
have not collected statistics but from two schools. I may give some 
interesting figures. One of these schools has had fifty four graduates,, 
of whom no less than have become wives of pastors and 

evangelists. From fifty graduates of the other, sixteen have married 
pastors or evangelists and as wives are doing direct work. Eight or 
ten of the graduates from each school have married professional men, 
and are doing Christian work although more indirectly. 

In home, church, and society, the graduates of our Grirls^ Schools may 
exert a great influence and be an evangelizing power. The younger 
woman and the older are not rivals. ' Each has a work to do, each in 
comparison with the other has advantages, each has handicaps. They 
can not be substitutes ; but they may well be complements aiid that 
without pride of self, or jealousy of the other. But on the whole, the 
middle-aged woman, who in years of maturity has become a Christian, 
is better fitted to do responsible, individual Bible Woman^s work in the 
homes of all classes than the younger woman of only school-girl ex- 
perience. In the light of her own history, the older woman divines 
the mind of those whom she is trying to interest and teach. She 
probably was once a devout Buddhist, or a proud Shintoist, and may 
have hated the foreign religion or been afraid of it, and so resented 
tlie teaching and, only after years of struggle, become a child of God. 
If for months, she fled from her back door when a Christian teacher 
appeared at the front entrance, she appreciates the feelings of some 
one wlio now makes excuses and avoids hen She can patiently and with 
tact make repeated efforts, and quietly await the time when a change 
of heart will take place. 9r, she may have accepted the Gospel when 
her heart was filled with sorrow, and she was longing for peace and 
rest. Whichever it may be, she will most likely find a willing and 
interested hearer when she relates her own experience. She can then 
appeal directly to the heart and point to Christ who has brought light 
and life to her. We find that the thoughtful woman treasures each ex- 
perience of former darkness and superstition, each experience of sorrow,, 
weeping and despair, and regards it as a key to open some heart. 
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The efficient Bible "\^oman must be quick in perception and 
ready in adaptation to all circumstances. These qualifications are 
sometimes wholly the result of training, and they are most likely to 
be attainable in women of good birth and social standino- Most of 
the Bible Women are samurai, but those, who as wives of officials or 
even as attendants have served in the old Daimyo Yashiki, show 
greatest tact in meeting all classes of people. Sometimes the slow, 
unpromising student may prove most faithful in study and work ; so 
it is unwise to make too strict rules for admission to the school. Ex- 
perience has taught the greater wisdom of taking several months in 
which to test the applicant's sincerity of purpose and fitness for this 
work. 

The woman who comes for training has not had the goodly 
heritage of a Christian home, but at best only a few years of very 
limited knowledge of the New Testament. The Bible must be the 
center of all study, and since Old Testament and New should alike 
be familiar to her, the study of both should run through her whole 
course. Intellectual knowledge is not sufficient. Only so far as the 
Bible woman receives truth spiritually, can she give it to supply the 
heart needs of others, so there must be a devotional spirit in all her 
study of God^s word. When Dr. Clark, President of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, met a company of Bible women and students, he 
said, I like the name you bear. I should like nothing better than 
to be called a Bible man. Study the Bible carefully. Study it first 
of all for your ovni spiritual life and growth, and then to give to 
others.^^ 

Since the Bible woman will meet inquiring often doubting, 
minds, she must be able to give some reason for her faith. For this 
she needs to study a S3^stematic outline of Theology. We Presbyter- 
ians use the good old standard, the Shorter Catechism, and an outline 
based upon it. The Bible Woman also needs to have a fair knowledge 
of Church History and Evidences of Christianity. It is not desirable 
that she should attempt much argument, but when she hears old 
tlieories advanced as new, and firm faith assailed, it is well for her to 
at least know where to i^cfer her opponeak One quick woman has 
been known to use iier little stor^e of knowledge to great advantage. 
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Anotlier stood so firmly . for orthodoxy and strict Sabbatli observance 
that some advanced tliinkers ill the churcli complained. The Bible 
woman is iiiterfering with the liberty of oiir faith/^ All must have 
this Biblical and religious instruction. For the sake of ordinary in- 
telligeiice, women without modern education must study General 
Geography, Japanese and Universal History and probably must be 
helped with Chinese reading. All must learn to play the orgam 
The older women who can do no mere are proud of ippoii "^accom- 
plishments. For the sake of work in the country, they should be able 
to knit. They also learn to write the Romaji and keep accounts in 
foreign method and have a practical experience in hoiisekeepiDg and 
cooking. The course of study extends over at least three years. 

We have been asked by Japanese and foreigners '•‘•Can elderly 
women take in and digest all this Biblical and Theological teaching, 
Churcli History and Evidences?” We answer yCvS, they not only 
take it in but enjoy it. It is delightful to watch the cliange whicli 
comes. For some of them, life had not only lieen sorrowful, but, from 
our stand|X)int narrow beyond conception. Many, before they become 
Christians had not known real tlioiight life. After a little time of 
study they have exclaimed, AH is very different for us now. We 
have so much to think about even when we go to bed 1” Truly a new 
world is open to them. Too few Christians are familiar with the Old 
Testament, but it proves a source of unending pleasure. A new light 
comes witli the knowledge of the wonderful works of creation. The 
student is surprised and delighted to leani of the long hidden records of 
Egypt, Babylon and Palestine which in these clays add so much pleasure 
to Old Testament study. Those who best know the old days of Japan 
find many resemblances in customs whicli intensify their interest. 
Some, to wliom ordinary reading was a painful labor, after a year 
or two, are most enthusiastic students showing considerable intellectual 
development. But most gratifying is the spiritual awakening which 
comes. Some iiave felt that their real conversion was after entrance 
to the.sclioul. 

The mere acijiiisition of knewledge, h iwever, does not make an 
^ Playing the air in unison with one finger of each hand — an accomplishment for 

which the Japanese schools -of music give a certificiite. 
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efficient Bible woman. Throughout the time of .study, training 
must run parallel with instruction. When we speak of this part of 
the “ Making of a Bible W oman/^ I am sure of the sympathy of 
every one wdio has had the responsibility. They hnow what it means. 
Others know what a Bible woman ought to be or what is needed in 
their special locality. Some one writes., Can you send me a woman ? 
one not too young, but who can play the organ and teach Sabbath 
school, yet is tactful in meeting women. One who is not idle, nor a 
gossip, nor a tale-bearer ; one who can live alone.’ ^ Another, doing 
pioneer work, pyrites for a woman strong in body and brave of heart, 
willing to endure hardships of cold, lack of dainty food, and contact 
with a rough-and-ready class of people. She begs for a spiritually 
minded; enthusiastic woman, rather than a clever, intellectual one but 
does not yearn for mediocrityd^ Still a third writes for a woman 
able to meet and teach the chief ladies of the city — even the wife of the 
Governor. 

We all grant that in view of her v/ork, a Bible woman onglit to 
be strong and healthy in body and mind, a woman of large heart and 
sympathies, of cpuick instincts, endurance, a woman of prudence, a 
woman of self-control, yet one who wdll fearlessly use sanctified com- 
mon-.sense when necessity demands. Add the requisite that she be 
plea.sing in personal appearance, attractive in manner and tactful in 
all her intercourse and w’e have a fair ideal. As I read "what my 
friend has written in a few moments, I some times wonder if she realiz- 
es the months and years it requires to make such a ^Yoman. Not a 
few may be weighed critically in the balance and will not be found 
much wanting. Nature has helped some ; but what they are, is for the 
most part due to grace and many years of discipline. It is this 
traming wdiich proves to be the great strain upon the teacher. She 
must be a constant student of character. She is not dealing with 
pliable school-girls, but with mature women — in many cases, with 
women whose self-will has never really been conquered. Japanese 
sliilmta ga nai seldom includes heart submission and gracious adapta- 
tion to the inevitable. The stubborn assertion of self is the secret 
enemy that comes up at every turn ; but until it is overcoine, we do 
not see the Chtist-constrained woman. If women are to live 
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together happily as a family in. the school, and later work harmoni- 
ously with others, they must learn to be self-forgetting, self-denying, 
quick in kind thoughtfulness and appreciation of others. In a company 
of women of various ages, experience, talents and education, con- 
trasts of ability may stir up jealousy. This difficulty must be re- 
cognized and as far as possible be corrected while they are in the 
school, I know of no better remedy than our Lord's reply to Peter’s 
inquiry regarding the future of lus fellow-disciple — What is that 
to thee? follow thou me.” The Bible woman must learn that she is 
to follow Christ, use to its fullest extent her own talent, even if it be 
only owe, do her own individual work and not be envious although 
her neighbor’s circumstances do seem more favorable and attractive. 
She must learn that God does not mean any two people to be in just 
the same place and do just the same work. It is peril aps one of the 
hardest lessons the human heart has to learn, and in this the Japanese 
Christian’s task is not unique. 

As the teacher must study the character of her pupils, so she must 
teach them to study people as well as books. Their work is to be 
largely with individuals and among all classes, and the ability to do it 
will mot come by chance. For the sake of this practical knowledge 
and experience students are sent to the country, or interior stations for 
three or six months each year. They are thus thrown on their own 
rvsponsibilit}^, and usually have some hard lessons to learn; but they 
return with a wholesome recognition of their own limitations and a 
new appreciation of their opportunities for study. But the student’s 
work must not be confined to a few months in the summer. 
Throughout the year, she must have practical training in Sabbath 
school and other work. Otherwise, she may suffer from what Moody 
called religious gout.” He said “ Word and work make healthy 
Christiansc” They certainly make healthy, wide awake Bible students' 
If they have only study, self-improvement may be a snare ; but if 
they keep in mind their own bit of work and learn to read, study, and 
hear so that they can transmit to others, they have ever before them 
the supreme object — the salvation of souls — and so maintain a deep 
spiritual interest in their studies. 

It is well for any one engaged in this training to have under her 
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direction several exceptionally earnest, devoted Bible women living 
in the school and going out to work from it. In her daily intercourse 
with them, she learns much of the actual experience of the best type 
of Bible women, which she can use to advantage in teaching and 
training students. The students also learn directly from the more ex- 
perienced women, of the wonderful opportunities for such work and see 
the blessed privilege of having a share in it. They learn too, diffi- 
culties and problems, and how to meet them. They form the habit 
of prayer not only for their own individual life, study and work, but 
for the work and interests of others. In fact, their lives are broadened 
and sympathies deepened, by even this indirect touch with the outer 
world. From these Bible women, the students learn of the individ- 
uality of their future work. In the old days, a company of Bible 
women was sometimes given a Bible lesson and then sent out to 
different places to teach it. The Bible woman of to-day , how^ever, 
must be able to utilize her knowledge and experience to suit the 
occasion. This does not mean that she is to go unprepared to her 
work. Ear from it. She is to prayerfully prepare for each visit, or 
meeting, but be ready to change her talk or method if necessary. 

The Bible woman must grow into a life of patience ; first, with 
herself in her own failures and disappointments ; then with fellow- 
Christians, who perhaps do not live up to her standards, and do not 
appreciate her work or methods ; and third, patience with unbelievers, 
the ignorant, for whom it is difficult to make the story simple and 
comprehensible, the self-satisfied, the worldly-minded, in ail whose 
thoughts there is nothing of God, or life’s earnest duty. For such, she 
must learn the happy secret of leading people to desire the truth. 
She must not force it upon them, nor passively wait for them to take 
the initiative in inquiry. Women less than men, show that Confucian 
influence which says Come and learn,” rather than Go and teach.” 
They are, on the whole, more inventive in making waj^s to reach 
people, more quick to appreciate an opportunity and use it to 
advantage. A Bible woman must he thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works,” but it is only by a life of humble dependence upon 
God, a life of secret prayer that she can be faithful and endure unto 
the end. 
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The day comes whea the student must leave the protection of the 
Bible school, and assume the responsibilities for which she has been 
prcf)aring. She carries with her a certificate which she proudly shows 
as a proof that she has completed the course of study in the Bible 
school; but it is her greatest duty to show by life and conduct that 
she is fulfilling the aim of the school, and, as a sympathetic, womanly 
friend is doing a work for women and children which preacher and 
evangelist can not do. She must not jealousy guard her own position, 
but must draw every available woman, or young girl into work with 
her in Sabbatli school or Woman^s meeting and so help train up home 
talent to take her place. Time fails to tell of the many ways in which 
she may exert an influence in the church, and in Christian homes ; but 
the unique feature of her work is visiting in the homes of those not yet 
Christians. She must avail herself of every opportunity to make 
friends, and so gain an entrance to their homes, and then must sO' 
recommend herself and the message she carries that doors once open 
shall not be closed. By careful giving of tracts and books, and by 
familiar talks she must lead them on to Bible study. We all know 
that it is sometimes easier to draw' people to ourselves than to lead 
them to Christ. The Bible woman, as she becomes in these homes, 
a welcome visitor, may be tempted to be satisfied with friendly acts 
and winning friends, but her constant thought, study and prayer must 
be How can I win to Christ these souls with whom I have been 
brought into contact ? This was the first and final object of all her 
training, and for this she must overcome self-seeking and make the 
motto of her life, — 

Not I, but Christ, 

Be honored, loved, exalted, 

Not 1, but Christ, 

Be seen, be known, be heard, 

Not I, but Christ, 

In cv(n’y look and action, 

Not I, but Christ, 

In every thought and word. 


Not I, but Christ, 
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To gently sooth ill sorrow ; 

ITot i, but Christ, 

To wi|)e the falling tear ; 

Not I, but Christ, 

To lift the weary burden^, 

Not I, but Christ 
To hush a’way all fear. 

The life of a consecrated Bible woman well illustrates the great cbange 
which comes to the growing, working Christian. Her own life and 
heart, once empty and sad, are now filled with light and liope, and 
when she sees those for whom she has labored and prayed coming into 
the kingdom she knows a little of the joy the angels have over the 
sinner that repenteth. A devoted, untiring woman said a few days 
ago, Time has become so precious. The most important question is 
bow can I. use it to best advantage. To \vaste one hour seems sacrilege.’^ 
We have set the ideal high and many women are growing more and 
more into that ideal — the Cbrist-likeness. But the Bible woman is 
after all only human and we must not expect perfection. 

Before I close, may I speak one word in her behalf to those with 
whom she may be called to work. I beg that you wdll remember her 
past years and experience ; that she has had only a short time of study 
and preparation ; that whatever her age in years she is still young in 
the Christian life. She has learned that she must bear burdens, and 
take responsibilities : but do not set her at work and expect her to 
carry out your ideas without consultation. Unless unavoidable, do not 
ask her to live alone ; but, if she must do so, see her as often as possible- 
and encourage her confidence, so that she may have your friendly 
sympathy, bat most of all, your prayers with and for her. 

Those who have the heavy responsibility of training Bible 
\vomcn, know the discouragements and disappointments that some- 
times must come. But review the work as a wdiole, view it in the 
prospect says a friend who for a little time has been away from the 
training, see the wonderful growth of character in the women, the 
results already attained, remember the faithful seed-sowing, and we 
shall I think be surprised at the magnitude and scope of the Bible 
women’s wwk of the past seventeen years ; and we will labor with new 
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RviEpatby, and pray with n^W zeal and faith; for this hranch of 
AvoiiKUi^s work. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss G. Cozab, A. B. C., Kobe. 

There are two or three points that I would like to bring before 
you for your consideration. 

First,— I would speak of the fact that these schools do not belong 
to the missionaries to whose care the various missions have entrusted 
them, neither do they belong to the stations in which they happen to 
be located but they belong to the mission, and every missionary has a 
responsibility for the^ir successful operation. These schools cannot be 
a success unless they have the assistance of every member of the 
mission in the matter of securing new pupils and incorporating with 
.and helping the graduates of the school as they go to the various 
stations for work. The women who have the school in charge ar« 
only the agents of the mission. 

It is a fact that the number of pupils in these schools is to-day 
much smaller than it was eight or ten years ago and it is also a fact 
that the demand for the graduates of the schools has not decreased. 
With the niimher of graduates from the schools we now have we can 
barely keep up the force of workers to the number we have had for 
some years past. The causes of this decrease are not hard to find. 
The difficulties of the w-ork of the Bible women are now more clearly 
apprehended than formerly ; then there is not in the church at large 
the same zeal for propagandism there was formerly and families are 
not so willing now as formerly to consecrate their daughters to the 
work. 

However I believe that here and there, all over this country, in 
towns and country villages and mountain hamlets there are women 
who have a desire, perhaps a not fully realized desire, to do some such 
work for Christ, but in their humility and their ignorance of how such 
•an object can be attained they drift off into some other channel. 

If the missionaries who come in contact with these \vomea have 
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upon their hearts the burden of the dearth of evangelistic workers they 
would recognize the possibilities in the case and would be able to 
quicken the dormant desires of these women and to bring them into 
touch with the schools where thejv can be trained for the work I 
know it is hard, especially for those not closely connected with the- 
evangelistic schools, to recognize the embryo Bible woman. 

It is hard to know what degree of equipment is necessary for one 
intending to enter the school. We must for the sake of the work keep 
the standard up. There is no work rnore important, none more 
difficult, than that of bringing people to the knowledge of Christ and 
the best women of the church are needed for this work. It is a too 
common feeling among the Japanese that a person wants to be a 
teacher or a kindergartener or a nurse but since she is not fitted for 
any of these she will become a Bible woman. I repeat we need the 
best women for this work. But who are our best women ? Sometimes- 
we receive a woman into the school with fear and trembling feeling 
unjustified in keeping one in the school who does such poor work 
intellectually but when she graduates, because she is so filled with the 
spirit of Christ, so humble, so loving, she does such beautiful work 
that we are amazed that we did not recognize her worth before. Lack 
of equipment can be made up for by an extra year or two of study 
but there is one thing that can never be made up for, that is, lack of a 
proper spirit and purpose in entering the scbooi. 

If there is not a real thirst for .souls, a realization of the nobility 
of tbe calling, a disinterested desire to work for Christ, no matter how 
well qualified in other ways she may be, she will not make a perma- 
nent and successful worker. 

The evangelistic school is the place to foster and cultivate the 
missionary spirit but it is not tbe place to arouse it. 

Secondly,— I would speak briefly of the method of Bible study it 
seems to me wise to pursue in these schools. 

We must bear in mind that when the graduates go out to work 
they have not the helps that we missionaries have in the way of books 
and magazines and helpful associations. 

Beside her Bible she has only the little worn note book she so 
laboriously, and often I fear erroneously, . compiled while in schoob 
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biisilj scribbling down the words as they fell from the teacher^s lips. 
I sometimes shudder as I think what goes into those books and my 
only hope for them is that they will probably be very seldom consulted 
after leaving school. 

To teach the pupil how to study the Bible independent ol any 
outside help is the great object to be borne in mind by the teacher. 
Much careful drilling in the great fundamental outlines of Bible 
teaching is more important than a great deal of detail. 

There Is one method of Bible teaching which has been much 
maligried and which has yet its legitimate place. I have heard 
it aptly called the street and number process of Bible teaching. A 
map of a city is not what one would call a pretty picture but we 
country people who have come as strangers to this great city know 
how useful a map of the city is that we may know its great arteries 
and tlie reiatiori of one section to another. Onl}^ after the plan of the 
city is known are its places of interest its riches of art and architecture 
accessible. God's word is so rich and so beautiful that it is a constant 
temptation to pour into receptive hearts more of interesting detail than 
they can \vell receive and assimilate. 

I consider the inductive method of Bible teaching as important 
and as possible for students in this country as it is in our colleges and 
advanced Bible classes at home. To train a student to find out by in- 
dependent study what is in a book of the Bible, before a word is 
taught to have her find out what are the leading thoughts, the charac- 
teristic words, what the purpose of the book, reveals to her the possi- 
bility of studying the Bible with out outside helps, and rouses those 
dormant powers which are in every child of God so enabling her to 
understand God's word. You may tell a woman that the Gospel of 
Mathew was written fov Jews, and Luke is the universal gospel and 
the pupil will diligently enter it in her note book and there it will 
remain; but let her notice for herself without a hint from yon the 
constant repetition ^^Thus saith the scriptures, The Law and the 
prophets etc. and it comes to her as her own discovery. Let her find 
. out that the Gospel of Luke is the gospel for the sinner and the 
outcast, the gospel of womanhood and infancy, the gospel for the 
, Gentile^ and she will never forget it. 
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Passing on to niy third point I would like to speak of the 
relation of the Bible woman to her fellow workers. There is one 
class of Christian workers whose position is so anomalous as that of 
the Bible woman. Too often she is considered the servant of the 
church or as they express it the ashi ” (feet) of the church, to run 
on its errands and do such work ar more properly belongs to the 
members of the church. 

Again her relation to the students and sometimes to the teachers 
of the girls’ schools is exceedingly trying. 

We all have daily exemplified in this country the fact that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.* The girl of seventeen wdio can 
read Swinton’s Tliird Eeader and join in an English song, considers 
that she is educated and looks down on the Bible woman who has 
not had her advantages. It may be the Bible woman has a fair, 
usable knowledge of the Bible, she may be able to go into the house 
of sorrow, of sickness, of death and bring a message of comfort and 
cheer and hope, she may be able to steer her way among the conflict*- 
ing plans and ambitions of tie various parties in a small church, 
be helpful to both sides and bridge over the trouble between them, 
but because she can’t read English, can’t write a poem, can’t play 
the koto, she is often looked down on as not worthy of respect Of 
course the Bible woman ought to realize that if she can do her own 
chosen work well she has no occasion to envy others whose training 
is different hut the trouble is she doesn’t realize it ; she feels humil- 
iated and the desire creeps in to learn English, to study flower 
arrangement, perfect herself in something not necessary to her in 
her work, in order that she may have a suitable standing among 
others. I am sure the foreign teachers do not share in this feeling, 
perhaps do not realize it, but what I plead for is a warmer sympathy 
and interest on the part of the foreign teachers, for more of a reali- 
zation of the unity of the work. Let the pupils see that the teacliers 
are interested in the Bible school and in the Bible women. There 
is a deplorable gulf between the girls’ schools and tlie evangelistic 
schools and it is not wise to shut our eyes against it. 

The Bible school graduate is brought in very close relation with 
missionaries in evangelistic work and many of them come to. look 
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upon the niissionaiy with whom or near whom they work as their 
elder sister, their beloved teacher, and I am glad to take this op])or- 
turiity to express my appreciation of the help which the missionaries 
render to the women from our schools. There are other missionaries 
though good earnest women for whom it is hard for the women to 
work. Sometimes they expect in the Bible woman all the cardinal 
virtues and a li])eral sprinkling of other virtues, spiritual power, 
intimate knowledge of the Bible, grace, tact, patience, humility, 
frugality, etc. But how do they want to use this perfection Do 
the}" want to put her in a place of large usefulness where her virtues 
and abilities wdll have free scope,? Iso they want to attach her to 
themselves as their helper, not co-worker hut helper, to be their 
mouth piece, to run their errands and some times fearing she may 
not have enough to do they give her sewing and mending to do. In 
this way the Eihle Avoman com(3S to be looked down upon in that 
3 >lace. If such a helper is needed \vould it not be better to take an 
nntraine<l woman, ].)egin her training in this way and if she proves 
suitable later send her to the Bible school for further stpdy. There 
are many Bible women who are not fitted to w’ork independently, 
but as far as may be, we need good ■women who can he trained for 
independent work but, wherever they go, they wall need the sympa- 
thetic co-operation of the missionary near whom they are working, to 
do their best work. 


DEVOTIONAL PAPER. 

The Place of Prayer and Intercession in the Life of the Missionary. 
Ekv. a. a. Bennett, B.D., A. B. M. U., Yokohama. 

It is thought by some that the tendency of our age is to in- 
vestigate, but not to pray. This may be true. If so, we need to 
guard against it as against every other human tendency. Should the 
wise men of this generation, though in some respects far more erudite 
than those of old, still fail to perceive the inherent haziness of all 
human wisdom, and so fail to seek that illumination which comes only 
from the Father of Lights, the missionary at least dare not abandon 
himself to such a course. Where would he be but for prayer ? It 
was the making of him, and without it he would be undone.^ 

To say nothing of the intercessions of those who, wdien he was 
paralyzed in his own sin, so bore him on their faith to the Savior 
that he was forgiven, made whole, and sent on his way rejoicing ; or 
all those rapidly succeeding prayers known and unknown which, now 
like manifest breezes, now like unsuspected currents, were such power- 
ful factors in assisting him in his early Christian 'lourse, that mission- 
ary must be an exception to the rule who cannot look back to prayer 
as indissolubly connected with bis present life-work. The same law 
has ever been traceable. Was it not while Paul was praying that he 
saw the Savior standing by, and beard Him say I will send thee 
far hence unto the Gentile ^ Was it not while Peter was likewise 
engaged that God made choice among the disciples that by his mouth 
the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel ? ® Is it not so in our 

1 Mucli that in this paper is referred to prayer might with equal propriety, lie 
referred to the work of the Holy Spirit. Such fact does not weaken the force of the 
argument. In the divine economy as now manifest those two factors are often insepar- 
able. Our subject necessarily focalizes our attention on the human part of tlie problem, 
but we must remember that as God gives the Holy Spirit in answer to the acceptable 
prayer of His children (Luke XI: 11— 13), so their prayer is made acceptable to Him 
through the operation of that same Holy Spirit. (Komans VIII : 26,27.) 

2 Acts XXIII; 17-21. s Acts X:9 and XV;.7. 
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day, too ? Who of us does not I’ecall a time when the consideration of 
a foreign field of labor so forced itself upon heart and brain that 
hours, days, weeks, or perhaps months or even years were spent in 
waiting upon God with reference to this matter? Then to us, — -it 
may be as distinctly as to David when once he inquired of the Lord 
about attempting to save tbe Keilites, — came the divine mandate 
•^Go’^ 1 and we could not be disobedient to the heavenly vision,^ 

Prayer did not finish its task for us then. The very settling of 
Facb a question showed the need of more prayerfulness. Such is the 
common experience of the faithful. When God says to one as He did 
to Abraham/ Get thee out of thy kindred and from thy country 
and from thy father’s house ;” when He shows, or seems to show, to 
such an one as He did to Paul, how great things he must suffer for 
ChrisPs name’s sake^ even though he may with the eleven rejoice that 
lie is counted worthy to suffer for that Name,® still he realizes anew 
that he must give himself continually to prayer since lie must give 
himself to the ministry of the word. So the final days before leaving 
the home-land, and especially the days of public consecration to the 
w’-ork, were — or should have been — days of fervent prayer.® 

Indeed his society itself probably owed its existence to prayer. 
This is manifestly true of some that are here represented ; it may be 
true of all As one writer puts it, At Williams Town, on the spot 
where now stands the famous hay-stack monument, three young men 
consecrated themselves to the work of foreign missions, and poured out 
their fervent prayers for the conversion of the world ; and this green 
nook among the Berkshire Hills may be called the birth-place of 
American foreign missions,"’^ 


^ I Sam. XXIII: 442. » Acts XXTI : 19. s Gen. XII : 1. 4 Acts IX :16. 

S'Acts V:4L 

It Las been well i?aid and resaid that “ when tlie first missionaiies ... . were 
sent out, tlieir designation was accompanied with prayer and fasting whence we may 
infei ihdi fervent supplication ought to foj’m the dktinguishing feature in (he exercises appropriate 
to those occasions. An ejfusion of the spirit of pray&' on the Church of Christ is a mrer 
pledge of success in the establishmmt of missimis them the most sphridid exhibition of ialentJ^ 
Address of Hall to Eustace Carey, quoted in Memoir of Boardman. Introduction 
p. XVIIL 

* Life of Adoniram Jiulson by his son, P. 18. 
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Once npoii liis field, the pious missioDary will realize his need of 
prayer and probably his facility for it. His nted is as clearly made 
manifest by the unhallowed atmosphere surrounding him as could the 
need of clothing be made manifest by the intense frigidity of a north 
Alaskan winter. His facility becomes apparent from the painful and 
patience-trying fact that he must at first be as dumb before the people 
as was Zacharlas when Gabriel gave him a sign he asked for but did 
not wish.^ This time of silence is not a mistake. It has its varied 
uses, and one of them is to furnish a door-shut closet for prayer. God 
often closes the avenues of communication with the outside world that 
we may better communicate with Him. Moses ^ and Paul® and 
tlohn the Baptist^ and perhaps his great prototype Elijah^ and our 
glorious Lord himself ^ had first days of seclusion with God away from 
the people before having a marvelous ministry among them. Does 
the missionary of to-day need such seclusion less ? Surely he who 
mmSj with Enoch, to convince the ungodly of all their ungodly deeds 
which they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches 
which, as .ungodly sinners, they speak against their only Savior, 
needs first to study, with that same Enoch, to walk with God.^ 

The missionary ought to pray that his whole body, ® mind, and 
spirit may be preserved blameless until the day of the Lord Jesus. 
This involves prayer for health. The whole matter of the care of the 
body should be considered a solemn duty in regard to which divine 
guidance should be continually sought. Hot out of consideration for 
himself and family alone, but also for the mission society he represents, 
diould he do this, and for the churches which support him. A 
missionary needlessly brol^en down is a poor financial investment. We 
need to pray that we may eat and drink to the glory of God : ® that 
we may, with the same end in view, take God-ordained rest as much 
as do God-ordained work.^® There is no sickness severe enough to 
require medicine that is not severe enough to require prayer ; and 


1 Luke 1 : 20-23. 2 Exod III ; 1. » Gal 1: 15-17. ^ Luke I : SO. 

5 Matt II : 23, IV : 3. Kings XVII : 1. ^ Jude 14, 15. Gen. V : 22. 

8 The first petition that we are to make to Almiglity God is for a good conscience 
the next for liealth of mind, and then of body.” Seneca. 

9 1 Cor. X : 31. Mark VI: 31. Ps. OXXVH : 2 
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Biedicine slioulcl never he taken or administered unmixed with prayer. ^ 
There is no fatiguing task that demands surcease of toil that does not 
also demand retirement with God. No short prostration or chronic 
suffering, no pleasant outing, or long vacation? ought to come to us 
nnsanctified by prayer. All honor to those who through faithfulness 
are worn and weary,— who, to do the work of Timothy,^ have their often 
infirmities ; or, to do that of Trophimus/ must be left at Miletum sick; 
or, to do that of Epaphroditus/ for the work of Christ are nigh unto 
death ; or, to do that of Paul/ are in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fiistings often, in cold and 
nakedness, and even die daily. Yet there is a sense in which literally 
he that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall not be 
afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day, 
nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noon-day.’^ ® Literally, sometimes, at least, they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall run 
and not be weary; and they shall walk and not faint ; for He 
giveth power to the faint; and to them that have no might He in- 
creaseth strength.” ^ 

Glancing from the physical to the mental side of pur nature, we 
note that prayer is essential to its highest usefulness also. We need 
continually to pray that we may be endowed with good common 
Bense; may be kept from needless idiosyncrasies and especially from 
erratic courses ; and that we may be wise in the expenditure not only 
of our time but of the mission funds entrusted to our care. 0, how 
valuable is a wise missionary ! ^ Prayer, too, it must be remembered|. 
lias an important place in the missionary’s getting of the language. 
To say that this getting involves no easy task were but to say what 
all know full well. To add that such task may be made easier through 
pray’er w’ere but to add what is equally patent. Yet of both these 

5 II Kings XX: 5-7, James V : 15, &c. This is not the place to discuss the use ol 
medicine, only to emphasize the use of prayer with or without medicine. 

, 2 1 xim. V : 23. 3 u tim. IV : 20. 4 Philippians. II : 27. 

5IIGor.Xr:27,andICor.XV: Sl. 6 Ps. XCI : I, 5, 6. 

^ Isaiah XL : 20-31 . : » Matt XXV : 45. 
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facts we need to remind ourselves. Prayer stimulates^ the sloirgisli 
intellect, yet rests the wearied brain, and is in every way lielpfnl to a 
mental task It is said that Thomas Aq[uinas was accustomed before 
study to approach God with the words Thou that makest the tongue 
of the infant eloquent, instruct, I pray thee, my tongue likewise, and 
pour upon my lips the grace of benediction. Give me quickness to 
comprehend, and memory to retain ; give me happiness in expounding, 
and facility in learning, and copious eloquence in speaking/^ ^ Such 
a prayer we may well make our own. At the same time we may add 
the request of Henry Martyn to be taught to remember that all 
other studies are merely subservient to the great work of ministering 
holy things to immortal souls.’^ The gift of tongues may not he given 
us, hut He who made both tongue and ear and all their intricate 
relations, He from whom comes the whole power through them to 
bring man in touch with man, He, if we hut wait upon Him, will 
not only enable us to get the language till we can speak those five ^ 
words with the understanding which are worth ten thousand in an 
unknown tongue, but will also enable us to tctilize the language so 
that we can exclaim with Isaiah, The Lord hath given me the 
tongue of the learned, that I should know how to speak a word in 
season to him that is weary.’’ ^ And oh, a word spoken in due 
season how good is it ! ” ^ Then, too, there are times when, though 
there may he neither disease nor physical exhaustion, the missionary, 
like any other preacher, finds it hard work to prepare a sermon. He 
cannot bring his mind into the frame necessary to normal productive- 
ness. Thoughts that he would grasp elude him, and all is blank 
The intellectual faculties seem to be heavy with sleep, — sometimes 
seem to he paralyzed. They refuse to work. When scourged to it, 
they move in a lifeless; stumbling way, and if they produce anything, 
it is hut a miserable, school-hoy essay, as worthless to the hearer as it 
is humiliating to the speaker. For such a condition of things there is 
no remedy like prayer. Prayer lifts the soul to where nightless 

1 it Prajj always pray ; amid the world^s turmoil : 

Prayer keeps the heart at rest and nerves for toil.’* F* H. Eickerstetli. 

2 Prayers of iht Ages. p. 300. ® I Cor. XIV ; 19. 

4 Isaiah L:4. ' 5 Prov. XV; 23. 
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sansliine wakes it, where the breath from plains on high inspires it, 
where the eternities of heaven thrill it, and where God Himself works 
mightily within it to will and to do of His good pleasure. This fact 
is thus expressed by Dr. Wm. G. T. Sbedd It has been said by 
one of the most profound and devout minds in English literature, that 
^ an hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the conflict 
with, and conquest over, a single passion or bosom sin, will teach us 
jnore of thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty; and form 
' the habit of reflection, than a year’s study in the schools without 
them.’ If prayer and Christian discipline do this for the habits of 
thought, most certainly will they do the same for the habits of feeling. 
If an hour of serious self-examination and self- mortificat ion, or an 
hour of devout meditation and earnest prayer does not set the affec- 
tions of the preacher into a glow, probably notlving in the way of means 
can. The greatest preachers have, consequently, been in the habit of 
preparing for composition by a season of prayer and meditation. The 
maxim of Luther hene orasse est hene studuissCj is femiliar to all. 
Augustine says ‘ Let our Christian orator who would be understood 
and heard with pleasure pray before he speak. Let him lift up his 
thirsty soul to God before he pronounce anything/ Erasmus, a man 
in. whom the intellectual was mere prominent than the spiritual and 
devotional, yet observes that ^ it is incredible bow much light, how 
much vigor, how much force and vitality, is imparted to the clergy- 
man by deep, earnest supplication.’ ’’ Dr. Shedd further reTiiinds us 
that, according to Plutarch, Pericles ^ was accirstomed whenever he 
was to speak in public, previously to entreat the gods that he might 
not utter against his will any ’word that should not belong to his 
£ul)jectd ” How forceful and yet how chaste our own sermons would 
soon ]j{^come if th.eir preparation were always preceded by a courso as 
wise and as devoul ! 

If the physical and intellectual sides of the missionary’s nature 
call for special prayer because of his environment as a missionary, the 
same thing holds even more emphatically true of the spiritual side of 
his nature. We get emr share of criticism : let us pray that "vve may not 
deserve anything adveps. What a monstrosity is suggested by the 
^ Homiletics and Pastoral Theology Eighth Edition, p]>. 1C2-333- 
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term immoral missionary^' ! God sanctifies the hour of prayer, on 
the one hand,, for the revealing and the removing of our sins; and, on 
the other, for the manifesting and the imparting of Himself. With 
reference to the former it has heen well said that there is no test so 
subtle as a good man's prayers. When he kneels before his God he 
will know in a moment whether or not he lias contracted defilement 
during the preceding hours, and if so where." ^ The holy of holies is 
the brightest spot in all God's temple, and we cannot with a true heart 
draw even comparatively nigh to Him who dwells in that light which 
no man can approach unto ^ without having, like Job of old,® a most 
humiliating conviction of our own sin and shame. At the same time 
we have also the uplifting influence of the grace and the glory of our 
divine-human Mediator who is for us the cherubim-crowned mercy- 
seat of gold between the sJiehinah and the law that we have broken. 
0, sweet hour of prayer ! Who cannot testify to the cleansing, sooth- 
ing, stimulating effects it produces ? How often through it has the 
tempter heen foiled, his wiles escaped ! 

When earthly delusions would lead us astray 
In foil 3 ^'s gay maz^ and sin's treacherous way, 

How strong the enchantment, how fatal the snare ; 

But looking to Jesus we conquer by prayer." 

The very nature of the missionary's work should make him prayerful 
lest he deceive himself. Priestly garments do not make a priest. It 
is possible for a missionary to send as his report to the Master of 
assemblies a message tantamount to Lord, Lord, we have prophesied 
in Thy name, and in Thy name done many wonderful works," ^ and 
still not have either it or himself accepted. Since one may preach to 
others and yet himself be lost at last,® we need to pray that we may 
here be made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light, and 
also may there enter in through the gates into the city.® What avails 
it though devils should be subject to us if our names are not written 
in the Lamb's book of life ? ® 

1 F. W. Meyers, in Tried hy Fire, p. 118. 

2 I Timothy VI : 16. s job XLII : 5,<L ^ Bom. HI : 25, where ‘‘ propi- 
tiation ” is the same Greek word as ** Mercy-seat ^ m Heb. IX ; 5. ® Matt* VII : 22, 2R. 

6 1 Cor. IX ; r-Cbl. 1 1 12/ ' ' _ ^'Bev.'XXH : 14. 9 Luke X ; 20. 
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But apart from mating his calling and election sure, the pious 
missionary, perhaps more than the average of men, yearns after God. 
When God seems near, his soul doth rejoice in the Lord : ^ when He 
seems far, his soul pants after God as pants the thirsty hart beside the 
dried-up water-course.- Such experience in either case finds expression 
in prayer. He feels as Henry Martyn felt when he cried 0, hovir is 
every hour lost that is not spent in the love and contemplation of God, 
my God 1 0, send Thy light and Thy truth that I may live always 
affectionately toward God ! May my soul in prayer never rest satisfied 
without the enjoyment of God. May all my thoughts be fixed on 
It is impossible to read such missionary memoirs as that of 
David Brainerd without being again and again impressed with the 
vast amount of prayer offered for the manifest presence of God. 
Blessed indeed is he with whom God talks face to face as He did with 
Moses.® At such times one realijses the truth of what Stalker tells us in 
his Imago Clirisii : — Much of prayer expresses the fulness of the 
soul rather than its emptiness. It is the overflow of the cup. Prayer 
at its best is, if one may be allowed the expression, conversation with 
God, the confidential talk of a child who tells everything to his 
father.”** For such times of ‘^confidential talk,” ^ or, St. John 
would put it, times when the heart “ has confidence toward God,” ® 
who of us does not continually yearn? For such ^‘conversation,” — 
conversation like that which made the two of old say “Did not our 
heart burn within us while He talked with us by the way,” ® — who of 
us does not pant ? Such exaltation makes us realize both the precious- 
uess of the overflowing heavenly treasure, and the meanness of the 
earthen vessel that would fain receive it.^ After hours spent in such 
contemplation of God we may pray more devoutly than, it is to be 
feared, millions of Moslems who use the same words, that prayer which 

3 Ps. XXXV : 9. 2 Ps. XLII : 1,2. s Ex. XXX : 11, Dent XXXIV : 10. 

^ pp. 127, 128. See also foot-note of same work pp. 136-7, 

SI John, 111:21. 

The Chaldee rendering of Ps. LXXXIV : 5 is Blessed is the man whose strength 
is in thy word, who has confidence in his heart,^* See Perowne. 
e Luke XXIV: 32. 

^ Jonathan Edwards says that Brainerd ’s prayers seemed to flow from the fulness 
PJ his heart as deeply impressed with a great and solemn sense of our necessities, un- 
worthiness and dependence, and of God’s infinite greatnesi^ excellency and sufficiency,” 
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they think was a missionary prayer of both Mohammet and Abraham, 
—“Here am I in Thy service, 0 God, here am I in Thy service. 
Thou hast no companion. To Thee alone belongeth worship. From 
Thee cometh all good. Thine alone is the kingdom : there is none to 
.share it with Thee.’’ ’’ And we may add, with George Herbert, — 0, 
do not use me after my sins I Look not on my deserts. Then Thou 
wiit reform me and not refuse me, for Thou only art the mighty 
God.” - Ah, brothers, sisters, yon and I, though— I should rather 
say because — we are missionaries, need often to divest ourselves of 
every mark of our profession, and, uncovering the inmost recesses of 
our hearts to Him before whom indeed all things are naked and open, 
to cry with the Psalmist of old, — Search me, O God, and know my 
heart : try me and know my thoughts : and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” ® ^ 

As the missionary needs to pray for himself as a unit, so does he 
also need to pray for himself in relation to others, and for others in 
their relation to him.® He needs to pray for his Mission Board that 


’ See Jmw(/s TIVfe, Sleepy HoUow Edition, Chap, 36, p. 182, 

- J5 ils of Precio?/s Ore, Geoiije Herbert, p. 44. 

2 Ps. CXXXIX : 24. 

A warning from Thomas a Kempis is as much needed to day as it was when pen- 
ned more than five hundred years ago : — Assuredly, in the approaching day of univer- 
sal judgment, it will not be inquired what we have read, but what we have done ; not 

how eloquently we have spoken, but how holily we have lived Lift up the 

eyes, then, to God in the higliest heavens, and pray for the forgiveness of thy innumer- 
able sins and negligencies. Leave vain pleasure to the enjoyment of vain men, and 
mind only that which God hatli required of thee for thine owm eternal good. Make 
thy door fast behind thee; and invite Jesus, tliy Beloved, to come unto thee, and 
■enlighten thy darkness with His light. Abide faithfully with him in this retirement, 
for thou canst not find so much peace in any other place.*^ Imitation of Chmi. 

5 It were outside the scope of this paper to discuss the problem of “ unanswered 
prayer,’’ We may well note, however, that we are far less apt to ask amiss when we 
fray for others than when we pray for oursdves^ Some examples given by Mr. Moody to 
illustrate the necessity of submission may be borrowed to illustrate this point also. He 
says Take three of the mightiest men on this eartli and they didn’t know how to 
choose for themselves. Moses wanted to go into the promised land, but God didn’t let 

him Take Elijah; if there was a man God loved it was Elijah. He 

locked up the gates of heaven, and carried around the key in his pccket for three years 
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sent him, and the Christians that support him. He needs to pray to 
be enabled to act aright toward members of his own household,— to 
pray that purity and love may characterize the whole atmosphere of 
home. This need may be less apparent if that household comprise but * 
a single family, but when two families share a common domicile, or 
when it is occupied by a mission family together with one or more 
single ladies, or when without such family two or more ladies live 
together, the dangers of friction — ^if of nothing worse — are (such is the 
weakness of human flesh) sufficiently grave to make perpetual watch- 
fulness and prayer imperative,^ Membei's of the same mission, too, 
though they may not dwell on the same compound, need constant 
piuyer not only that they may all value each other ^ and in honor 
prefer one another,® but that each may be careful, in his endeavor to 
help the common weal, to miei/ere loith anotJier^s tvorh^ It is 
most important that we pray for harmony where we cannot secure 
unity and that all courses adopted may eventually converge before 
God’s throne.'’^ As members of different missions we need to pray for 
each other, e:-=5pecial]y when our spheres of work may mutually overlap, 
he the field new or old,® We should pray that with charity ^ towards 
all we may specially have it toward the brother specially concerned,— 
that we may feel toward him as Abraham felt toward Lot, even if at 
times conviction of duty may prevent the abfandonment of well- 
watered churches now in the same way as the abanclonment of well- 
watered fields then.® Let us at least pray that our strongest Pauline 

ttnd yix montl'.s, and no one could get a drop of water, . . , . .But when he prayed 

for death he could not gel it Paul is another man, . . . , Three times 

he prayed that God w’ould take the thorn out of his flesh, but God did not answer Iiis 
prayer.'^ (A CUkge College^ 1S89. p. 314, 116). These three W'ere mighty intercessors^ 
but they didn’t know liow to choose /or themsehes*' For instances of ansu'ered sprayer in 
mission and other work, in Japan and elsewhere, see Jas H. Smith’s book entitled, Our 
Miithful- God; Aiwrers io Prayer, 

^ Pliilippians IV : 2, 3, Kev. Vers. 2 Philip^jians II : 3. 3 Konians XII : 10. 

^ Eomans XIV : IS, 19. s Bon^a is XII : 3-9. e Colossians III : 10-15. 

^ “In faitli and Iiope tlie world will disagre?* 

Bat all mankind’s concern is charity : 

All must be false that thwarts this one great end ; 

And all of God that bless mankind, or mend.” Pope’s Essay on 3Tan. 

s Gen XIII: 8-10. 


trait may not be that which was manifest in his contention with 
Barnabas.^ ^ 

If our life-work is to be a genuine success, we must pray for 
fiiitlifalness in our duties toward the people to whom we have ])eeri 
sent.'* As ^ve turn over the pages of missionary memoirs we are 
often impressed with the vast amount of work that has been accorn- 
plislied. l)y some whose careers have been very brief. Boardmanj 
Brain erd, Marty n, and many another, who are among the brightest 
stars in the constellation of sainted missionaries, were called home 
before they had had nearly as extended a missionary service as has 
been vouchsafed to many of us. If tlie length of life should he 
measured not by the time spent but by the work accomplished, we 
readily see the importance of the missionary’s perpetual waiting on 
God that the work of his hands may be established upon him wdiile 
lie lives, that liis death like Samson’s may be even more efficacious 
than his life may have been, and that afterwards, being dead he yet 
may speak. And oh, how we need to betalce ourselves to prayer that 
we may attain that difficult accomplishment of Paul whereby we 
shall be willing to be made all things to all men that by all means, 
we may save some !'^ Then can we say triumphantly, as seventy 
years ago said one who w^as afterwards a faithful ^vorker here : — 

Henceforth then 

It matters not if storm or sunshine be 
My eartlily lot ; bitter or sweet my cup. 

1 Acts XV ; 39-41. 

2 Were the conditions fulfilled which our Lord has laid down as prerequisite to- 
prayer, misunderstanding among missionaries would he practically unknown. Wear© 
directed, on the one hand, when we pray to forgive any brother who may have injured 
us (Mark XI : 25) and, on the other to seek forgiveness of any whom we may have 
injured, and this, loo, before proceeding with our prayer (Matt V : 23, 24). If these 
preliminary steps were taken, whatever wound might be left would probably be entirely 
bellied through the prayer that would follow afterwards. 

3 The eternal destiny of our hearers hang not only upon our sermons, but upon 

our prayers ; we carry out the puposes of our mission not only in the pulpit but in the 
closet : and may never expect to be successful ministers of the New Covenant, hut by 
this two-fold importunity of first, beseeching sinners to be reconciled to God, and then 
beseeching God to pour out His Spirit upon them’^ An £hmesl pp. 207,-8 

4 “ That life is long which answers life’s great end.’^ , Young’s Mffk Thoughts, 

5 1 Corinthians IX : 22. 
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I only pray, God fit me for the work, 

God make me hoU^ and my spirit nerve 
For the stern hour of strife ^ ^ 

It is safe to say that there never was a successful missionary who 
was not given to prayer.® ^ It is perhaps almost as safe to say that . 
true, persistent prayer and its concomitants will make any missionary 
successful;^ We will probably all concede to our Moravian brethren 
the banner for niissionary enterprise. Is there any clue to the secret 
of their earnestness in this line? Let us hear what Dr. A. C. 
Thomson has to say. His missionary lectures at Andover and Boston 
and Princeton show that he is entitled to be heard. He thus writes : 

^^It may seem invidious to speak of the devotional habits of 
Moravian missionaries; }^et this can be said without hreach of 
delicacy, that the church of the United Brethren*’ is a praying church ; 
and that the subject of gospel promulgation occupies probably a 
larger }>lace in their devotions than among any other religions Com- 
munity Missionaries share their spirit in no inferior degree. 

They wait hahitually upon God for the indications of His providence ; 
they propose not to run before being sent, but, being sent, they 
trust ^vith raixmmplicltness.’’ ‘ May we be characterized by a like 

^ T?id Rev. Nathan Brown, D.IX 

With like longing for a holy and useful service, Rev, Richard Knill makes this 
entry in his (Hary “ T am at ICibworth where tlie blessed Doddridge began Ins minis- 
iry. O my frod, make me as holy and preserve me as spotloss—make me as zeahnis and 
devoted, as Thou mndest him : and though I have not his learning yet Thou canst make 
me as nseful. Lord, bless me and make me a blessing.’' How this saint, who, it is 
estimated, led to Christ, besides perhaps thousands of others, at least a hundred who 
became preachers, hoped to attain such sanctified service we may infer from the words 
spoken to a friend wlien he was regretting, as so many others have done, the encroach- 
ments made by w’ork npon the time wanted for retirement with God. He says: 

How can we study, Ijow can W’e preach, how can we visit the sick, how can our words 
reach the heart, without prayer. A minister needs to be surrounded continually with a 
devotional atmosphere.” Life of 

•> (;omp. :\rark IX : 28, 29, Rev. Ver. 4 Jolni XIV : 12»14. 

' Christian work must be done in the spirit of clevotion, not of calculation*’^ 
Prof. Thos 'SL Lindsay, B.D. on Luke XVIII : 2S. 

* Dnitas Fratnnn 

' Moravian Mii^h‘iomj by A. 0. Thomson, B.IX, pp. 478-481. 
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prayerful spirit! ^ May we 1 earn how io preach and teach and 
attend to all the routine work pertaining; to our calling, by learning 
how to draw perpetual supplies of grace from the perennial fountain ! 
How dare we do otherwise ? How dare any one ..of us try to minister 
in holy things without, on the one hand, praying for personal holi- 
ness and, on the other, praying that those ministered unto may not 
turn again, like the sow that was washed, to wallowing in the mire. . 
When the missionary thinks of the condition and of the number of 
the souls towards whom lie sustains responsibility, and of tlie infinite 
value of each one of them, he may well exclaim Who is siifiicient 
for these things ? and may well pray, with Dr. Arnold of Eughy 
Guide and strengthen and enkindle me, 0 Lord ; inspire me with 
zeal and guide me with wisdom that Thy name may he known to 
those committed to my care, and that they many he made and kept 
always Thine/’ - Yes, and let him add, with the priest in Long- 
fellow’s Golden Legend, 

0 l)]essed Lord ! how much I need 
Thy liglit to guide me on my way ! 

So many hands, that, without heed, 

fStill touch Thy wounds, and make them bleed 1 

So many feet, that, da}" by day, 

Still wander from Thy fold astray 1 
Unless TIioii fill me with Thy light, 

1 Dr, .Pierson, .in addressing the Centenary Confere-ice of Missions hi London in 
1888, said ‘‘^Brethren, we shall liave learned little at this great conference if we shall 
not have learned new lessons of the power of prayer. Themistocies delayed the naval 
engagement at fc’alamis until the land-breeze blew, which swept his vessels toward the 
foe, and left every oarsman free to use the bow and the spear. How much time and 
strength might be saved if the chiircli of God but waited for the breath of the Holy 
Spirit to provide the impiilse and the momentum which we vainly seek to supply by 
our own energy and endeavor ! When He breat! es and blows upon u?, how they who 
have toiled in rowing are left free to wield the weapon of the Lord’s warfare, to ex- 
cliaoge secular anxieties for spiritual siicce.'Ses. /oroaster bade his followers let the 
fires go out periodically on their hearth-stones, that they might be compelled to rekindle 
them at the sacred altars of the sun. What mean the . smouldering embers on our 
hearths and altars but that we have forgotten whence come the live coals, and the 
Breath which alone can fan them into an undying flame f’ Be^rt pp. 495, 496. 

2 Frayers of the p. S03. 
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I cannot lead Thy flock aright ; 

Nor, -withoxit Thy suppoi't, can hear 
The burden of so great a care, 

But am myself a castaway ^ 

This privilege of intercession for others glows with an added tint as 
W6 think of the pleasure we ourselves experience in having others 
intercede on our behalf. How pleasant it is to think that friends 
are praying for us I How often that thought has sustained us when 
it seemed as if every element of our immediate surroundings was 
altogether adverse ! And is it not sweet, too, to pray for others ? 
Does not love gladly mention its objects in prayer ? Does not 
genuine sympathy tenderly carry to the mercy-seat of God that which 
calls forth its compassion ? Sir Thomas Browne says in his Religio 
Medici^ I cannot contentedly frame a prayer for myself in particular 
without a catalogue for my friends ; nor request liappiness wherein 
my »sociable disposition doth not desire the fellowship of my neighbor 

I never go to cure the body of my patient, but I forget my 

profession, and call unto God for his soul. I cannot see one say his 
prayer, hut, instead of imitating liim, I fall into a supplication for 
him who is perhaps no more to me than a common nature ; and if 
God hath vouchsafed an ear to my supplications, there are surely 
many happy that never saw me, and enjoy the blessings of mine 
unknown devotions.’^ - Such an example we may well imitate. 

This duty of praying for others is both taught and illustrated in 
the Bible. The Old Testament illustrations are not few. The 
persistent prayer of the “ father of the faithful for the delivery of 
Sodom on account of the righteous that might be found in it and 
the prayer of him who though he counted the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt, yet sought by the 
blotting out ^ of his own name to secure the perpetuity of the people 
whom he was leading, are examples that we can never eradicate from 
memory. Samuel deemed it culpable not to offer intercession for 
Israel, saying to the people, '‘’ As for me God forbid that I should 
Tsin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you.^ The divine mes- 

1 Longfellow’s Gold&% Ugend, p. 56. .2 M^ayets of the Ages, pp. 46, 47.) 

3 Gen. XViri : 23-33. ^ Heb. XI : 26 and Ex. XXXII : 32. s Sam. XII : 23. 
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sage to AMmeleck, king of ©erar/ in regard to Abraham was not 
only He is a prophet/^ but also, as if by virtue of such fact, and 
he shall pray for tliee, and thou shall live.'^ If the man of Grod that 
came to Bethel prayed for Jereboam and his withered hand was 
healed * ^ if Job prayed for his three friends and the Lord dealt not 
with them after their folly ; ^ if Moses prayed for Pharaoh, and 
plague after plague was taken away; ^ if Elijah^ and Elisha*" 
each, through intercession with God, inbhed death of his pre^- and 
restored each to a mothers broken heart the son that had died and 
the joy that had fled,^ — we with whom they were of like passions, 
can confer on others priceless benefits through the power that God 
has given us of interceding with Him on their hehalf. If we can, 
we ought to. Noblesse oblige. To whom much is given, of him will 
much he required.'^ 

As the Old Testament furnishes excellent examples of inter- 
cession, so does the New. What man looms up more loftily from 
this point of view than the apostle to the Gentiles. Paul was always 
praying for others, always asking others to |)ray for him. ^•In 

nearly all his epistles he entreats the prayers and supplications 

of his brethren in his helialf. Surely he must have thought that the 
^ supplication of a righteous man availeth much.’ And if such a 
man as he — inspired of God, endowed to work miracles, strong in 
faith, and gifted with mental endowments of the highest oreler — felt 
the need of the prayers of his brethren, how much more deeply may 
w^e feel the need of striving together wdth and for one another 
in prayer to God.” ® Paul exhorts in his first epistle to Timothy ® 
that supplications, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made 
for all men,” James in like manner tells us to pray one for 
another. But grander than James, grander than Paul, grander 
than the Old Te)Stament wortliies, are the divine precedents for our 
encouragement and imitation* The Holy Spirit, we are told, makes 
^^intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

1 Gen XX : 7. ^ I XIII : 6. 3 Job XLII : 8-10. 

4 Exod, VIII : 8, 28, IX : 28, X ; 17. I Kings XVII. ^ II Kings IV* 

7 Luke Xn : 48. 8 American Commentary Bomans p. 301. 

8 1 Tim. II ; 1. lo Jas. V ; 10. Korn. VIII : 26. 
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Jesus, our great lutercessor, not only in the days of His hmailiation’ 
prayed, hut now in His exaltation still prays for those to whom He- 
came as the divine Missionary. Listen to His words to Peter, 
Simon, Simon, hehold Satan liath desired to have you [all] that he- 
may sift you as wheat, hut I have have prayed for thee that thy faith- 
fail notf^ ^ Listen to that marvellous intercession on the night on 
which He was hetrayed, recorded in John XVII when He prayed for 
all who were His disciples then, or should hecome so thereafter. And 
now, altliough the work of redemption is finished, the work of inter- 
cession is not. In this He hath an unchangeahle priesthood where- 
fore He is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God hy him, seeing He ever livetli to make intercession for them.’’ “ 
In addition to the ordinary calls for prayer there are often spe- 

1 Luke XXII : Si, S2. Ileb. VII : 24, 25. 

3 Eelative to tliis point Andrew Murray, in his work With Christ in the ScJml 
of Prayer^ has some profitable thoughts, one or two of which we venture to quote. As 
Melchisedec is more glorious than Aaron, it i.s in the work of intercession that the 
atonement has its true ]>ower and glory. ‘ It is Christ that died, Yea, morey Who is 


even at the right hand of God, Who maketh inteiajcssiou for us.’ . . . We partici- 
pate not only in the benefits of this His w'ork but in the work itself. We- 

do this teause we are partakers of His life When it descends 


and takes possession of us, it does not lose its character ; in us, too, it is an ever prmjuifj 
life — a life tliat without ceasing asks and receives from God. And this, not as if tliere 
were two separate currents of prayer rising upwards, one from Him, and one from His 
people. No, but the substantial life-union is also prayer-union ; what He prays passes- 
through us : what we pray passes through Him. He is the Angel mill the golden 
censer : ^ unto Him there was given mucli incense’, tlie secret of acceptable prayer, ‘ that 
He should add it unto the prayers of all the saints upon the golden altar.’ The thought 
of our fellowship in the intercession of Jesus reminds Ms of what He has taught us more 
than once before, how all those tvondcrful prayer-pronuses have as their aim and their 
justification the glory of God in the manifestation of His Kingdom, and the salvation of 
sinners. As long as we only or chiefly pray for ourselves the promises of the last night 
[before his crucifixion] must remain a sealed book to us . . ... Let us each find 
out what the work is and who the souls are entrusted to our sv>ecial prayers; let us 
make our intercession for them our life of fellowship with God, and we shall not only 
find the promises of power in prayer made true to us, but we shall then first begin to 
realize how our abiding in Christ and His abiding in us makes us share in His own joy 
of blessing and saving men ,■ . . . . O wondrous, ever active, and most efficacious 
intercession of the man Christ* Jesus! When shall we be wholly taken up into it and 
always }>ray in it ?■'’ [pp ^^06-210.] 
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cial ones wliicli send the missionary in haste to cry unto liis God. 
IVith the soft sweet tone of the Angelus, comes the clmiging ])eal 
of a wild alarm. What missionary does not know, from his own 
experience these seasons of unwonted stress ? Now he is prostrated 
nervously or physically, or undergoes bereavement, Now lie is 
maligned and perhaps ostracized. Now his Avork is jeopardized by 
another’s indiscretion. Now he is in trouble through some misunder- 
standing with the Board at home. Noav the pestilence or a rabble 
horde has reached his iieigiiborhood and threatens his liousehohL 
Noav his spec iah helper, Avho was beautiful in liiseyes as was Absalom 
in David’s, proves to be in other respects, too, a copy of tliat uniilial 
son. What is he to do at such a time. ^ Do? Why, do what 
David ^ did Avlien his enemies threatened him but he felt that Cf<»d 
was his mighty fortress, and, cried unto Him for aid. Do what 
Daniel ^ did, Avhen he feared not the den of lions hut ]>rayed Avitli his 
window open toAvard Jesusalem. Do Avhat Hezekiah ^ did, Avhen he 
took Eab-shakeh's insulting letter and spread it out before the LonL 
So, too, Avlien the sudden stress is not so much personal as popular, 
the first thing to do is to pray. Occasionally a AAdiole church seems 
to fall from gnice, and turn away from the religious leader AAiio has 
dared to speak to them the truth, in the same aativ that early dis- 
cii>les of Jesus turned hack and Avalked 11-0 morcAvith him because of 
the words He spoke. ^ Sometimes a cold waA^e seems to pass over tlu5 
AAdiole spiritual coinmunity, and a liorror of great darkness scions 
to fall iix)oii the missionary as once it fell on Al)raham. Oh, how 
necessary prayer is tlieii 1 Nothing can take its place. 

1 Psalms XXXIV, XLVI, LXXI, &c, 2 Darnel VI : 10. 

3 II Kings XIX : 14-19. 4 John VI : 66. 5 Genesis XV : 12. 

® Speaking of sueh special calls for supplication, Br. Harris in his prize assi^ sajs,, 
There are times when the dutj of prayer becomes unnsually urgent. If, for instancte, 
a period should arrive in which philosophy and philaiithnjpy sliould profess to be 
aiming at human happiness in common with the gospel and should consequently apf)ear 
to be almost identified with it, how important that the church should affirm the essential 
difference between these agencies — the one exp?cting the innovation of society through 
human means alone, the other relying supremely on the power of God as indispensable 
to success. But how can Christians visibly and directly vindicate the divine honor in 
this respect except as they are known to be hi the habit of appealing to that Power, and 
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This paper would be incomplete if it did not touch upon the 
that should be given to prayer. ^ We know from Scripture 
that our Lord and Master was accustomed to spend hours successively 
in this employment, 'We have reason to believe that Peter, Paul, 
John, ^ and other apostles imitated Him in this respect. We know 
that Luther did, and it gives force to such remarks as this from his 
Tahh Talk : — No human creature can believe how powerful prayer 
is and what it is able to effect but only those who have learned it by 
oxperience.^' We know that many a missionary has not only had 
his days of fasting and prayer, Init has been accustomed to regular 
protracted seasons. We can lay down no rale even for ourselves 
mider all circumstances, still less for others. It is to be feared, liow- 
over, that family devotions, prayers in the school, prayer-meetings, 
&c, receive so much time tliat we content ourselves with too brief 
visits to our own closets even if those visits are not too seldom.'* 
I’jet us be frank with ourselves and honestly ask our hearts if 
they enjoy long waiting upon God. In his Living Jeremy 
Taylor reminds us that “there is no greater argument in the 
world of our S];>iritual danger and unwillingness to religion, than 
the backwardness wdiich in<)sfc men have always, and all men 
have sometimes, to say their prayers — so weary of their length, so 

impoiaiumtely in vokiiig tliG divine iot<;rp:)sition ? . . . . We are, to show that in 

this vital respc?ct we arc at issue with a sceptical philosophy at the very outset ; that 
while prayer is the iust iiistrnmerit which the world would employ we not only employ 
but rely cm it, an<l t hat we place it, in the order of means, as first and best. It is in 
this way alone that we can practically rebuke the pride of man; proclaim the utter 
insufiiclency of mere human means to renovate the world : and claim for God rhe glory 
due Uiiio Ills name.'^ The Great Commission. J, Harris, H. B. p. 406. 

1 Some good practical suggestions in regard to this point, as, indeed in regard to 
the whole subject of prayer, are contained in a little book entitled, Hoio to Frc% by E. 
A. Torrey, superintendent of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 

i-' Matt. XIV : 22-25, Luke VI ; 1 2, IX : 28-32, &c. 3 Acus VI : 4. 

“ Perliaps in modern times there was never so much of social prayer, and never 
•less of private. We introduce all our business transactions with prayer, and too often, 
in a kind of business spirit, and with a sad want of sincerity, seriousness, and deep 
devotion ; so tliat the very frequency and want of reverence with which we v^ngage in 
these exercises of devotion, tend to diminish the spirit of prayer/^ A. A. James, in 
.An liktrncst Ministry, p. 286. 
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glad when they are doiK^, so witty to excuse and frustrate an oppor- 
tunity/'* He a<lds, liy way of cure, Pray often and you shall pray 
oftener : and wlien you are accustomed to a frequent devotion it will 
so insensibly unite your nature and affections that it will become 
trouble to omit your usual or appointed prayers, and what you obtain 
at first by doing violence to your inclination, at last will not be left 
without as great unwillingness as that by which at first it entered.*'^ " 
Brainerd tells us the same thing. In his diary under date of Aug. 
4th, 1743, is this entry : — “ It is good, I find, to persevere in attempts 
to pray if I cannot pray with perseverance, i. e. continue long in iny 
addresses to the divine Being. I have generally found that the more 
I do in secret prayer the more I have delighted to do, and have 
enjoyed more of a spirit of prayer ; and frequently have I found the 
contrary, wlien with journey or otherwise I have been much deprived 
of retirement.’^ This testimony of BraineixVs, like that of Luther’s, 
derives much of its worth from the habits of the man. Brainerd 
v/ould not only forget his pain, weariness, deprivations, and meal- 
time in the earnestness of his- prayers, but so infused this spirit into 
others that, in one instance at least, a company of liis converted In- 
dians began praying when the sun was about an hour and a half 
high at night .... and continued praying till the l)reak of 
day, or very near, never mistrusting .... till they went out 
and viewed the stars, and saw the morning star a considerable height, 
that it was later than bed-time.^^ ® 

We accustom ourselves to physical exercise. At times hour after 
hour is spent in walking or in wheeling, and though it may tire us 
somewhat we feel better for it, and tell our friends what a good, time 

1 pp. 228,240,241. 

2 Dr. A. J. Gordon’s testimony is in the same line. He says:~“*^It is in constant 

asking that we learn how and what to ask. The soul looking steadfastly into the 
Father’s face, comes at last to read his thoughts after Him ; to catch, as by a divine intui- 
tion, the indications of his will With his word in our bands and his spirit 

in our hearts and the light of the knovv ledge of his glory shining upon us in the face of 
Jesus Christ, surely we ought not to need . . , . the scourge of terrible chastise- 
ment to drive us to pray.” A. J. Gordon’s In Chrisi, pp. 148, 149. This whole chapter 
on Prayer In Christ may well be studied. 

^ Memoirs of Brainerdj p, 177. 
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wo Iiave had. We accustom ourselves to reading. Hiill'-ilours with 
tlic Best Authors are not suflScient, Now with something solid, now 
with something of a lighter nature, we give what time we can get to 
the perusal of one work or another, often Kscarcely closing the book at 
meal-time, and thinking more of what is on its than of what is 
on our plates, till at times we live an ideal life, mingling with those 
who may never have lived, living amidst scenes that never existed : and 
yef; we enjoy it. We accustom ourselves to study. When we are per- 
mitted to p>ursue our favorite lines, the ticking and the striking of the 
clock are alike unheard. The midnight oil literally burns low, and 
sleei) is not thought of because we become so interested. Brother, 
sister, do we thus accustom ourselves to pray ? Or is this exercise of 
the soul less called for than that of the body, this reading of God’s 
thoughts after Him less profitable than reading works of fact or 
fiction, this wrestling with God in prayer less interesting or less 
likely to bring us added wisdom than wrestling witli the proldems 
that call forth our daily study? Do we without cant or hypocrisy 
s])eak to our friends about the enjoyment we have had in prayer, and 
speak because our hearts are so full that wo cannot lielp it ? 0 sons 

and dtiughters of the Almighty, yo ministers of His that seek to do^ 
His ])leasure, ye men and women blessed above tliousands of yoiu” 
brethren and sisters in that ye have been permitted to come to a work 
to 'which they would gladly come but cannot, let us not sleep like 
Jonah while the heathen, by crying to their gods, reprove us who the 
more should pray ! 

Let not the saints of old with callous knees rise up in judgment 
and put us to shame ! Let not those Christians of the home-land 
wlio deem the name of missionary the symbol of a holy calling, find 
themselves mistaken ! Let not the angels who would so gladly take 
our places in beseeching men in Ghrisfs stead to be reconciled to 
God, go weei)ing back to heaven with no petitions from us to Hini 
who makes them our ministers. Whatever oif:e we do or fail to do, 
let us find time for prayer and give ourselvef thereto, knowing that 
it connects us with the Source of all holiness and power. ^ 

^br. Anstin Phelpe reminds us in liis SUU Hour are opposing God's 

Ksetbod of working, if our life has a tendency to incapacitate ns for the enjoyment of 
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Suffer a closing word of exhortation. Let us restore to prayer 
the prominenee given it by our Lord, and let us utilize it as He 
taught us both by divine precept and divine example. Let us at 
least concede to it the power now anew displayed in the events trans- 
piring almost before our eyes in China. It may be left for some 
future chronicler to record how those who have been martyred ^ in 
the very act of prayer, shall not only have their prayers answered, 
but even perpetuated by their present persecutors ; yet it recpiires no 
great gift of prophecy to predict the fact. As Paul, when the time 
of his departiii'e had come and he was ready to be offered, in praying 
that the sin of those who had fii'st forsabeii him might not he laid to 
their charge/ consciously or uncoiisciously x^erpetuated the prayer that 
long years before bad fallen on liis ears from the mouth of liim " to 
whose deatli he was then consenting, so will the [Drayers of the 
Stephens of to-day word themselves again, years hencC; in the Cliristian 
intercessions those who now breathing out tlireatenings and 
slaughter, make liavoc of the Church. Yes, their prayers will be 
lieard. But multitudes of prayers in China have already been 
answered — marvellously answered. Scores if not hundreds of our 
brethren and sisters there, liaving drunk of the cup of wliicli our 

prayer at all times. It’ by needless excess of worldly cares ; If by iuordimite desires, which 
render it iinp)ssil)le for ns to iieconiprish onr objects in life wiihotit such exce?.s of care; 
if by frivolous biil/its ; if by the reading of iniidel or etfeniinate literature; if by an in- 
dolent life ; if by any self indulgence in physical regimen — we render the habit of frag- 
mentary prayer impracticable or unnatural to us, ive are crossmej the 'iueihods of Goefs 
worJdng. Sometliing has gone wrong, is going wrong, in the life of that Christian who 
finds himself thus estranged from filial freedom with God.^’ £p. 303,] While these 
remarks are made witli reference to ejaculatory prayer, their connection shows that, so 
far as the matter of enjoyment is concerned, they apply with equal force to all prayer. 
Our own experiences show the same thing. 

1 “ The martyr first, whose eagle eye 
Could p'erce beyond the grave, 

Who saw his Master in the sky, 

And called on Him to SJive : 

Like Him, with pardon on his tongue, 

In midst of mortal piin, 

He prayed for them that did the wrong : 

Who follows in His train?** Bisliop Heber. 

2 II Timothy IV : 16. » Acts VII ; 00. . 
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Lord flmnk, Riid liaving been baptized with the baptism wherewith 
Me was baptized,^ when they like' Him, had offered np prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto Him that was able to 
save them from death, were heard in that they feared,- — they, for a 
time, from entering and tasting death ; He, forever, out of death once 
entered and tasted for all inenM Let them tell us how prayer has 
])rocured superhuman endurance, marvellous intervention, unexpected 
fissistance, miraculous escape 1 They have learned well the place of 
prayer and intercession in the life of a missionary. Strengthened 
and stimulated by tlie object-lessons they are furnishing us, let us 
devote ourselves anew to the divinest of all human employments — 
waiting on God.‘* 

do, then, ye wlio are preparing or disseminating the printed 
page— he it tlie Bi1)lc itself or tlic book or tract that would unfold or 
enforce it — s<.)w jonv seed beside all waters: in the morning sow 
your seed and in the e\^ming withhold not your hand ; but rememben 
though Paul may plant and Apollos water, God alone can give the 
increase; so pray, — ^].n*ay for yourself that you may not cease to sow 
through observing any wind of doctrine, but may go forth, though 
with weeping, to bear your precious seed : and pray that the seed, 
though it seem to die, may not remain alone, but may spi'ing up and 
kcc]> bearing its thirty, sixty or hundred fold till the fruit of the 
handful of corn in the top of tlie mountain shall shake like Lebanon, 
(h>, who are teachers, back to vour schools, and with an eve sinjrle 
tf> God’s glory teach your pupils to love God with all their minds— 
t.?tich them to got Avisdom and with all their getting get understaiid- 
iiig ; l.uit remember, no man by searching can find out God, can find 
out tlie Almighty to perfection, for the wisdom of this Avorld is 
foolishness with Him ; so pray, — pray that ye may be spiritual, judging 
Jill things,— may all be taught of God ; and that your scholars may 
have that fear of the Lord which is the beginning of knowledge : may 
add unto their knoAvledge temperance, and to temperance patience, 

1 Mark X : 38, 39. 2 Heb. Y : 7. s Heb. II : 9. 

^ Tbe reasonableness of divine interp)sitiou in answer to human prayer is beauti- 
fully shown in a little tract entUled The Worih of Prayer , by Alvah Hovey. D, 

LL. D., till recently President of Newton Theological Institute. 
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and to patience godliness ; and tliat they may in all things copy Him 
who of God is made unto us wiaiom, and righteousness, and sancti- 
fication and redemption. Go, ye who are reformers, go hack to youi 
work of reclaiming fallen humanity, till instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the imTtle tree 
but remember, the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor the leopard 
liis spots ; so pray, — pray that ye may he faithful in rescuing Lot from 
liis merciless captors, and Eahah from her sinful abode, and then pray^ 
too, that rescued Lot may not again love Sodom — that rescued Raliab 
may become as a mother in Israel. Go, ye preachers of the Gospel,, 
ye evangelists, go. From shore to shore of all these islands, and on 
the Inland Sea, proclaim your glad, God-sent, evangel. Be not 
ashamed of your gospel, the power of God unto salvation, hut preach 
it everywhere : yet, remember, even the word once spoken by angels 
was unprofitable, not being mixed with faith in those that heard it ; so 
pray, — pray that the hearers may led, through the power of the 
unseen One who walks with you, to cry out Lord, I believe. Help 
Tlioii mine unbelief/^ and then pray that the preacher may be much 
more bold to speak the word without fear, not of envy and strife, but 
of love both toward God and man. Aye, whatever the diversities of 
operations, since the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 
to profit withal, go, whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might as unto the Lord ; and then be careful for nothing, but in 
everything by prayer and supplication Avith thanksgiving let your 
requests he made knoAvii unto God ; yet remember since Ave kiioAV not 
what manner of spirit Ave are of nor Avhat we shoiild pray for as we 
ought, we may ask amiss ; so pray, — ^pray as the disciples prayed 
Lord, teach us hoAv to pray.^^ 4nd may He be merciful unto ujs 
and bless us and cause His face to shine upon us, that His way may 
be known upon the earth, His saving health among all nations. 

Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the poAver that worketh in 
unto Him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages^ 
world without end. Amen.’^ 
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Tlie Attitude of the Educational Classes towards Christianity. 

Pkof. Ernest W. Cleivient, A.M./ A. B. M. U., Tokyo. 

(I trust you will all keep in mind the fact that this topic is a 
i^cholastiCj rather than a religious, subject and therefore demands a 
greater emphasis cm the intellectual than on the spiritual. I have 
siHsumed that the first paper this morning was intended to he histor- 
ical and analytic ; for the paper tliat follows is to deal with the 
methods of work). When this subject was assigned to me, I asked 
the literary eommittet^ fa' a definition of its scope, but was merely 
instruct(.Mi to make my own limitations. Having recourse, then, to 
the dieti()Uiiry, I f)Lind educational^ defined as meaning of or 
piTtainiiig to education.^^ It then became evident that the term 
‘S'Hluccttioual classes must include, not only those engaged in the 
iuanagonent and conduct of education, hut also those receiving 
^"^diicatioii. And, while all of those engaged in educational work 
may not he, hut certainly ought to he, and generally are, of the 
"‘^educated classes’^; and, while all of the educated classes ” are 
not (lin‘ctly engaged in educational work, hut neverthless exert an 
indirect influence upon the cause of education : in view of these con- 
siderations, it lias not seemed necessary to attempt to maiiitam a 
strict distinction between educated ” and “ educational.^^ And as 
the ^^student classes are so strongly influenced hy both classes 
mentioned above, and are also the prospective educated classes,’^ I 
shall include them. My subject, therefore, practically resolves itself 
into the (question : What was and is the attitude of the educated 
classes in Japan towards Christianity ? 
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After careful consideration of tliis question, I have come to the 
conclnsioii that all the various answers may he smiimed up in one 
•word — hostility^ ^ ^ This may he active or only passive ; hut it 
•expresses a state of mind which makes it difficult to accept the 
teachings of the Bihle. This feeling might l)e expressed hy the word 
indifference in most cases, or hy the word “ prejudice, in the 
sense that preconceived and long-estahlished notions, whether right 
or wrong, prevent one from being open-minded towards new doctrines 
or ideas. I am inclined to think that the seclusion of Japan, whether 
due to excessive and misdirected zeal on the part of Eoman Catliolics, 
or to mistaken notions of Christianity then instilled into Japanese 
minds, proved to be a closing of the Japanese heart against the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

If we wish to ascertain more particularly how this came about, 
we must more closely investigate and carefully analyze the Japanese 
mental constitution, as developed hy their system of education. 
Their intellectual training came from three sources, of greater or less 
importance in different periods, — -Shinto, Buddhism, and Con- 
fucianism. The intellectual history of pre-Meiji Japan is divided hy 
both Griffis and Knox into three periods, “ each cliaracterized hy a 
distinctive system of religion and ethics.^’ The first era was that of 
the early insular or purely native thought,*^ during which Sliiuto 
prevailed : and it lasted until the eighth century, A.D. The second 
period extended from that time till the seventeenth century, and was 
the era when Buddhism furnished to tlie nation its religion, philo- 
sophy, and culture.'^ The third period began with the estahlisli- 
ment of p)cace under Tolaigawa lyeyasu and continut^d until thc^ 
(present) period of Meiji : during this era the developed Confuciaii 
philosophy was the creed of a majority of the educated men of 
Japan.’^ And if we may also characterize the present period, we 
may call it the era of modern science.’^ 

It is, of course, true that Shinto and Buddhism had influenced 
Japanese thought for centuries before the period of seclusion and had 
not been able to prevent the remarkable spread of Christianity in the 
16th and 17th c-enturies. But my contention on this point is, that, 
3 Bora. 8:7: — ** The carnal mind is enmity against God.'* 
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•whereas previously the Japanese mind had been susceptible; not only 
to Shinto and Buddhist, hut also to Occidental, ideas, yet during the 
Tokiigawa period of seclusion, when Occidental learning only filtered 
in secretly here and there, the ideas of Shinto, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism had practically unlimited sway and succeeded in stereo- 
typing the Japanese intellect.^ - 

If, then, we take up these doctrines one by one, we should 
naturally begin with Shinto, and ask what influence it had upon 
Japanese thought. In this connection, it is scarcely necessary to 
discuss the question, whether Shinto was a religion or not ; because, 
in the Tokugawa Era, even among the educated classes, it had more 
or less the force of a religion. The literaii of those days, whether of 
the mmiimi, or of the priestly class, knew little, if anj^hing, of 
hig\.cr criticism or any other kind of criticism ; they blindly accepted 
tlrv‘. theory of the literal inspiration of the Kojiki, which was a Bible 
to tlicm. Xoyv we all know very well that the doctrines of Shinto 
wouhl not create a mental atmosphere in which the teachings of 
Christianity could thrive, but would rather develop a state of mind 
naturally hostile to the precepts of the Bible. For Shinto was not 
only polytheistic, but also atheistic for that reason, because, according 
to so eminent an authority as John Stuart Blackie, polytheism is in 
reality a species of atheism.^ 

Shinto may also be said to have/ enc/Jiiraged idolatry; for, 
although historical Shinto has no idols/^ yet, in Aston^s opinion, ^ 
the use of the yvord JiasMra (pillar) as an aiiKiliary numeral for 
deities, suggests “a time when the gods of Japan were wooden posts 
carved at the top into a rude semblance of the liuman countenance.^^ 
And, even though, in pure Slunto shrines, no image is visible, yet 

^ “ Tliere was established a society impervious to foreign kleas from without.'^ — 
Nitobe, 

2 “The Tokugawa Sliogunj* determined to so limit the supply of mental food that 
the mind of Japan should be of correctly dwarfed proportions of piininess-^^ — Griffis in 
The Religions of Japan.*^ 

* [Polytheism teaches] the concrete existence of such fancies, notions, or dogmas 
about God, as practically result in a denial of a divine order and beauty and harmony in 
that reasoned unity of things, the world.'' 

The Nihongi, Vol. I., p. 3. 
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tlie gohei, ^ or paper fil e s and the mirror are emblems of deity and" 
practically idols. 

Another element of Shinto was impersonality, by wliich the 
individual was completely absorloed in the faiuily, the clan, and the 
state ; but this feature became much more prominent under tlie iudii- 
ence of Buddhist teachings. 

Materialism, too, by which is meant any doctrine or sentiment- 
that tends to exalt matter and degrade spirit, or to aholish the dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit, ma.y be called an element of 
Sliinto. 

Shinto also emphasized a conceited nationalism, fostered by 
myth and legend. ^ 

But tliere was one more tendency among the primitive Japanese,, 
— one that is naturally associated with polytheism, — that is, the 
tendency to pantheism. Dr. Griffis says ; The Japanese mind 
runs to pantheism as naturally as an unpruned grape-vine runs to 
fibre and leaves.^^ The Japanese came spontaneously to see eight 
myriads of gods in trees, mountains, rivers, oceans, serpents, foxes, 
badgers, unicorns, queer-shaped rocks, lightning, earthquake, flood, 
typhoon, pestilence, the sun, moon and stai^s, etc., etc. Thus the 
nature- worship of the Japanese assumed the form of Animism, Sha- 
manism, Fetichism, Pliallicisin and other degrading kinds of supersti- 
tion. Again, the Shinto ancestor- worship was the deification of 
family progenitors, national heroes and emperors, whether good, had 
or indifferent, and often set up for reverence frightfully immoral 
Xjersonages. Thus the Japanese mind became accustomed to worship 
the creation, both animate and inanimate, instead of the creator/ the 
material rather than the spiritual, and easily drifted into pantheism 
and materialism. 

Shinto, of course, contains doctiines which might be utilized by 
the Christian teacher in leading up to his own higher and nol)ler 

^ “ Originally, offerings of white cloth, which, from its preciousness, was supjwsed 
to attract the gods, ‘ they became in later times to be considered as the seats of the god% 
and even the gods themselves.’ ” — Cary. 

2 See Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. HI., Apj|.>., pp. 41, 46, 48- 
s “ The Religions of Jaj>an,” page 277. ^ Roin. 1 : 2o. 
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■conceptions. The doctrine of purification, for instance, in Shinto is 
more physical than moral, but is a good illustration on a low plane of 
the Biblical doctrine that our sins are washed away in the blood of 
Jesus Christ. The Shinto doctrines of reverence and loyalty to 
parents, prince and emperor may be employed as the starting points 
from which to teach oiir duties to God and Christ. But the tendency 
of Shinto on the whole was not along the line of the tendency of 
Christianity. Sir Ernest Satow ^ has called it nothing more than an 
engine for reducing the people to a condition of mental slavery. 
Another has said : ^ (In its highest forms) Shinto is simply a cul- 
tured and intellectual atheism ; in its lower forms it is blind obedience 
to governmental and priestly dictates.^^ The doctrines of Shinto, 
therefore, including atheism, polytheism, pantheism, idolatry, and 
materialism, produced naturally a mental condition tliat would he, 
not merely iinreceptive or indifferent, but actively hostile to Christi- 
ianity. 

We come next to Buddhism, wliich profoundly affected the 
mental constitution of the Japanese. This is true even of the educat- 
ed chisses, for though they came to despise it on account of its mass 
of siu>erstition, tlie}^ were unalHe to escape from the powerffil iriflii- 
oiiee of its philosophy. Dr. Griffis RijB : " '' Buddhism has so domi- 
nated (x>mmon, popular literature, daily life and speech, that all 
tlieir mental life and proceilure and their utterance is cast in the 
moulds of Ikiddhist docdrinc.'^ Prof. Chamberlain writes more 
.particularly : “ All education was for centuries in Buddhist hands. 

-Buddhism introduced art : introduced medicine ; created the folk- 
lore of the country; created its dramatic poetry; deeply influenced 
politics ami every sphere of social and intellectual activity ; in a word, 
Buddhism was the teacher under whose instruction the Japanese 
nation grew up.^^ It may not, however, be necessary to go much into 
detail in this division of the subject, because many of the points 
■already made with reference to Shinto are just as applicable to Budd- 
hism. It is true, for instance, that Buddhism contains many doctrines 
which can be made the foundation of Christian teaching. But it 

^ I camix>t lociite the quotation. 2 xiie Eeligions of Japan,” page 96. 

The Religions of Japan, page 320. ^ “ Things Japanese.” 

VI-:.. 
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is also none tlie less evident that the general tendency of Biiddhisin 
would he to create a mental atmosphere naturally hostile to the- 
doctrines of the Bible. For Buddhism, in the form in which it has 
developed in Japan, is atheistic, polytheistic, pantheistic, and idola- 
troiis. 

Another feature of Buddhism is its impersonality. Noii-indi- 
vidiiality is the general principal of Buddhism.’^ ^ This is, of course, 
directly antagonistic to the teachings of the Bible with reference to 
tlie personality of God and the necessity of individual regeneration 
and salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 

Tlie pessimism of Buddhism also is in dark contrast to the 
optimism of Christianity ; on the one side, despondency, despair, 
annihilation ; on the other side, faith, hope, aspiration, love, life 
eternaL But, perhaps, this is one of the points in which Christianity 
may easily prove its superiority to Buddhism hy clearly supplying the 
desires and satisfying the longings of the human soul. 

The Buddhist doctrine of transmigration is also utterly repiig- 
naiit to the Christian idea that the soul of man comes from God and 
returns to God. 

The blind, merciless fatalism of the Buddhist ingwa (cause and 
effect) is only another illustration of the all-pervading atheism ; and 
this doctrine undoubtedly contributed largely to the corroboration of 
tlie Japanese-Stoical idea, embodied in the common phrase, sMkata 
ga nai, that so often expresses utter helplessness and hopelessness. 
Christianity, of course, in this case also, supplies the needed help and 
liope ; but Christiaii teachers find no little difficulty in eradicating ■ 
the deep seated ideas of genei^ations on this subject. Dr. Griffis has 
well said : “ “ Buddhism is law but not Gospel and The symbol 
of Buddhism is the wheel of the law, which revolves as mercilessly 
as ceaselessly.” 

Some peculiar concepts of Buddhism are thus described by Eev. 
E. E. Me Alpine: ^^We speak of God, and the Japanese mind is 

filled with (ideas of) idols. We mention sin, and he thinks of eating • 
flesh or the killing of insects. The word holiness reminds liim of 
crowds of pilgrims flocking to some famous shrine, or of some an- 
1 “ The Keligions of Jaimn,” page 190. 2 “ The Eeligions of Japan.” 
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cliorite sitting lost in religions abstraction till liis legs rot off. He 
bas inucli error to unlearn before be can take in the truth.” ^ 

In the third place, wc must take into consideration the Con- 
fuciaii element in the make-up of the Japanese intellect. It is 
acknowledged that there is in Confucianism much that is excellent 
concerning the relations of men, and many points in which the 
doctrines of Christian revelation are almost echoed.” ^ But there we 
dnd atheism, agnosticism, pantheism, materialism, negativism and 
imjoersonality. The atheism is not that of affirming that there is no 
God, but of not saying that there is a God, of ignoring the question 
■of the existence of God. The materialism is like that of Shinto and 
Buddhism ; and the agnosticism is not very dissimilar to that of the 
present age in the Occident. The impersonality is seen in the use of 
the word “Heaven” instead of “God.” The negativism is illus- 
4rated hy the “ silver rule ” of Confucius in contrast to the “ golden 
rule” of Christ. Concerning pantheism. Dr. W. A. P. Martin has 
testified as follows ^’•'(Confucianism) has degenerated into a 
pantheistic medley, and renders worship to an impersonal anima 
mundi under the leading forms of visible nature.” 

Egregious conceit, manifesting itself in a narrow patriotism and 
unroasonahle anti-foreign spirit, may also he called a feature of Con- 
fucianism. I do not mean to affirm that this spirit of bigotry is not 
also traceable to Shinto influence; hut I mean that the natural pa- 
triotism of Shinto was confirmed, and possibly even narrowed, by the 
prevalent Confucianism of the Tokugawa Era, The extent to which 
the anti-fureign spirit has interfered with the propagation of the 
Gospel in both Japan and China is sufficiently well known to need 
iiKTC mention. And, of all the unreasonable objections raised 
against Christianity, this is certainly one of the most irrational, but 
at the same time it has proven to be one of the most powerfiiL 

N'ow it is not, perhaps, too strong a statement to say that, of 
the three elements, (Shinto, Buddhism, and Confucianism), that con- 
tributed more or less to the formulation of Japanese thought during 
the 250 years of seclusion, Confucianisio was the most influential 

^ Quoted in The Eeligions of Japan/' p. 288>. 

2 “ The Chinese/' p. 108. ^ Smith's Chinese Characteristics/' page 307. 
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among the educated classes. Buddhism, as I have said "before; was 
despised; and Shinto had a period of neglect and decay, followed, 
it is true, by a revival of pure Shinto, in harmony, however, as far as 
possible, with Confucianism, Prof. Chamberlain says ^ that during 
the two hundred years that followed, the whole intellect of the 
country was moulded by Confucian ideas.’^ And Eein also testifies 
that in Japan “ widely diffused religious indifference and formal 
atheism are the conseq[uences of the pursuit of Confucianism. Dr 
Griffis bears similarly strong testimony.^ 

"We have now analyzed the three principal elements in the 
mental constitution of the Japanese as developed under the old 
order of things. If avo compare these analyses we find that bigotry 
or nationalism, is common to Shinto and Confucianism; that 
polytheism and idolatry are common to Shinto and Buddhism, and 
are only apparently lacking in Confucianism, because it ignores 
religious matters ; and that atheism, pantheism, materialism and 
impersonality are common to all.® "We are thus able to comprehend 
clearly the kind of mental pabulum, intellectual nourishment, that 
the Japanese mind received, particularly during the period of seclu- 
sion and crystallization ; and we need not be surprised that Avhen 
Christian doctrines Avere offered as food, a sort of mental nausea was 
produced. Many a Japanese would sympathize Avith Vinicius, the 
young Eoman Avho felt that, if he AAushed to follow that teaching 
(Christianity) he Avould have to place on a burning pile all hi 
thoughts, habits and character, his Avhole nature up to that moment 

1 1 can not locate this quotation. ^ The Keligions of Japan,” page 135. 
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hiirii them into ashes, and then lill himself with a life altogether 
difteront and an entirely new ronl.’^ Quo Vaclis.^^) 

It is not therefore at all strange that when Japan was opened 
to tlie world, and Occidental learning’ and literature poured in, the 
atlieism, pantheism, matei’ialiwm and agnosticism of the West met 
with sympathetic reception, and tended to confirm the beliefs of 
leiidal Japan. The antiquated and worn-out garments of Shinto, 
Buddhism and Confucianism were often willingly and speedily 
(hs’cavded ; ljut tlie old beliefs in their new Occidental dress were 
gladly retained. Thus it was a 2 )parently possible, without any in- 
tellectual reyoliition or cataclysm, to tall into line with the progres- 
sive nations of the world ; and Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer and that 
sdioo] of philosophers 1)ecamo the teachers of the would-be scholars 
of Jiipan. Accordingly the indiflerence, prejudice and hostility of 
thr^ educated classes to Christianity continue to be experienced. 

The c(>ndition of Jajuin at the time of her opening, and even 
now, tliongh to a miieh less extent, may l)e siimined up in the words 
■ d Ban). In his letter to tle:wliomans,Mie utters this indict^^^^^ 
Ih’oiessing themselves to l^e wise, they became fools, and changed 
th«.» glory of tlic incorni])ti])]e God for tlie likeness of an image of 
MTU] dililc man, and of birds, and four-footed beasts and creeping 
things. Wlierefore Cod gave them up in the lusts 
unto uncleaniiess, that their bodies should bo dishonored among 
till ireulves ; for that they exchanged the truth of God for a lie and 
word)i])pea and served the creatmxb rather than the 
And again writing to the Corinthians,^ he propounds this most 
pr(d<‘nnd parailox, the inspiration of which is unqiiestionahle 
liorc IS the wise ? where is the scribe ? where is the disputer of this 
vmld-* Iiatli not God made foolish the wisdom of the. world? 
For seeing tiiat in tlie wisdom of God the world through its 
numIoiu knew not God, it was GocBs good pleasure through the 
foolislmess of the preaching to save them that believe. Seeing 

that Jmvs ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom : but we 
f)r(.aeh Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
Gentiles foolishness; but unto them that are called, both Jews and 

' K<'m. 2 : 22-25. ‘ 2 j Cor. 1: 20-25. 
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Greeks, Gliiist the power of God and tlie wisdom of God. Becau» 
the foolishness of God is wiser than inon ; and the weakness of God 
is stronger than mend^ Now, inasniiich as the Japanese, in many 
points, may fittingly he called the Romans of the Orient, and ia 
some points might he called the Greeks of the Orient, ho th of the 
passages quoted above are peculiarly applicable. In fact, Iraman 
nature- is quite the same the world over, as Paul well understood and 
taught the Corinthian Christian : Kow’’ the natural man receivetli 

not the things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness unto 
him ; and he cannot know them because they are spiritually judged 
(discerned). But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, and he 
himself is judged of no man. For who hath known the iiiiiid of 
the Loi'd, that he sliould instruct him ? But we have the mind of 
Ghrist.^^ And it is just hecause we have received the Spirit of God 
that we are expected to instruct others. 

It is the same old story. The seed of Gospel truth may be 
sown in the heart; and when the Japanese savant^ wise in his own 
conceit, “ heareth the word of the kingdom and imderstancleth it not, 
thencometh the wicked one and catcheth away that which was sown 
in his heart.’^ ^ Or, if it is not sacrilegious to change in one point 
Christ’s application of that parable, the seed is sown in the heart, hut 
does not spring up because the soil is hard and rocky. 

And this figure naturally suggests the thought of the advantage 
of preparing the soil, whenever it is possible so to do. It -was in 
such a way as this that the adamant hills idCvS of New Hampshire, 
cle:«rsd of their rocks, either dug up or blasted away, and thus 
prepared for culti\^ation, were made capable of affording sustenance 
to patriarchal families. Now, in this mission field, Christian educa- 
tion, (not nominally or superficially, but thoroughly Christian), may 
not inaptly be called a preparation for the Gospel. The unbelieving, 
the indifferent, the hard-hearted, if even unsuspectingly trained to 
look at nature, history, mankind and life with true reverence, will he 
having intellectual boulders removed* It seems to me therefore, 
that any method of work, whether social, philanthropic, educational;, 
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oar what-not. that tends or helps to remove prejudice and disarm 
hostility, is proper missionary activity. 

We are laboring among a people, who, although too supersti- 
tious/^ are not highly endowed with wliat has been termed the 
religious faculty.’’ ^ The fatalistic and stoical philosophy that has 
prevailed has deadened sentimentality and developed a comparatively 
unemotional nature. And yet we all hnow that the Japanese are 
abundantly capable, under certain circumstances, of being aroused 
and stirred up ; that their enxdions are only dormant and may be 
awakened ; and that 

Dowm in the human heart, 

Crushed by the tempter, 

Feelings lit*, buried that grace can restore : 

Touched by a loving heart, 

Wakened by kindness, 

Chords that were broken will vibrate once more.” 

As Dr. Griffis has well expressed it/' The average Japanese man 
has not come to that self-consciousness, that searching of heart, that 
sself-seeing of sin in the light of a Holy God’s couiiteiiaiice which the 
Gosp(d compels. Yet this is exactly what the Japanese need. Only 
Christ’s Gospel can give it.” They must be led to see and realize 
that 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom : 

And the knowledge of the Holy One is understanding/’ ® 

We all know that seed sown even in stony soil does often spring 
up and that a tiny plant is able to push its way through some 
.a})erture in a boulder, or even split a rock and force its way out into 
the sunshine. It is therefore oiir duty faithfully to sow the seed, 
thoiigli we know not which shall prosper. And we shall surely see' 
as we have already seen, many of the wise men of Japan luingm^ 
their treasures to offer unto the Lord Jesus Christ. 

i Huish ; Japan and its Art/' p. 36. 

® The Religions of Japan/' page 285. s Prov. 9 : 10. 
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DISCUSSION- 

Rev. J, H. De Forest, D.D., A. B. C., Sendai. 

Professor Clement has given us an able presentation of the three 
fbistorical sources from which came the ordinary mental attitude of the 
-Japanese towards Christianity. What I have to say will start from 
the last sentence of this paper TFe shall surely see, as -we have 
^already seen^ some, perhaps many of the loise men of Japan hringing 
. their treasures to ofer unto the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The first thing to be said is that it is mainly from the Educated 
^Classes that come the 40,000 Protestant Christians of Japan. You 
cannot cover the educated classes with any one adjective like hostile,” 
or indifferent.” There is a very small hostile minority. There is a 
large indifferent majority. But there is also a large friendly minority, 
and a small aggressive, earnest, Christian minority. 

Let me give a few facts. In the northern tliircl of this Empire, 
some missionaries are made honorary members of one of the great 
educational societies. Again and again we are asked to address tliesi? 
societies and full liberty is given to say anything we wish to say. I 
Jiad ten principals of as many Middle schools to dinner recently, one 
or two of whom are open Ohristians, and only one of the ten was 
• opposed to Christianity so far as I could learn. The principal of a 
Normal School told me that it was necessary that teachers should have 
religion, and lie Wiis glad that a score of the graduates and under- 
graduates had recently been baptized into the religion of Je-sns, The 
principal of a Middle school stated in a meeting of educators where no 
foreigner was present but it was toid me afterwards, that there was 
great need of more Western civilization, and that the best way to get 
it would be to get missionaries to come and live in their city of 
25,000. 

The fact is that the demand for Christian teachers in Grover niiient 
schools has been so great for the last few years that it has been im- 
possible to keep the evangelists and pastors, and numbers of them 
■ have gone into official employment 
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Theti right here in Tokyo, eminent Christians are in every depart- 
ment of responsible life, — Christian statesmen, Cliristian officials, 
Christian educators and Christian authors. Dr. Green’s paper to The 
hidependent has been copied in various magazines and tells tlie world 
how abnormal is the proportion of eminent Christian men here, and 
their mfluence is so widely felt that when the ultra-conserviitives of 
the Educational Department hist year loaded up their rasty old gun 
of opposition to Christianity and fired it off, it kicked, and hurt its 
authors so badly that the effect of that action is already wholly 
nullified. I have baptized more Christian teachers since that hostile 
edict than in the four years preceding. I hold in my hand a letter 
that says six of the professors in the Higher Normal School here are 
Christiana. Without saying anything more it is evident that a 
remarkable section of tlie educated people are friendly to, and helping 
on the progress of Christianity. 

But I want to say a word on the “ indifference ” over which 
there is so mncli lamentation. Have we ever thonglit Irow mucli we 
owe to tliis vei-y indifference ? Had the Japanese been as fanatic as 
tin* Jloluimedans, or had they generally been of the same mind as 
those seventeen ronin who assassinated Baron li Naniou thirty five 
years ago, because he had made “ treaties that abolished the customary 
tratnpliug upon the picture of Christ, and gave foreigners permissioti 
to build houses of worship &r their evil religion,” Townsend Hanis 
could have made no treaty', there could Imve been no glorious XXVIII 
Article in the Constitution that guarantees religious freedom, and 
there would be no conference of 400 Protestant missionaries here to 
day. This indifference, in the providence of God, has been a wall of 
piotection for everyone of ns all these y'ears. It is the second necessary' 
step in the evolution of religiou here. It is a prepai-ation for the 
third and kst step of welcome. Only the other day I heard Professor 
Inone Tetsnjiro, of the Imperial University address a thousand teachers. 
This man who has written so strongly against Christianity surprised us 
all with this statement: — “Jesus Christ was crucified between two 
thieves. Who knows the names of the thieves ? They are dead and 
gone. But Jesns lives and ever will live, because of the loftiness of 
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his ethical teachings/’ Thus many thoughtful men are changing from 
hostility to indifference, and from indifference to admiration. 

But we shall have no accurate idea of the way influential people 
regard our religion unless we cease to confound dislike of Christian 
doctrines with hatred of Christianity. The men of Japan are turning 
markedly towards the ethical teachings of Jesus, while they distrust 
and dislike the miraculous with which his life is intertwined. Christ 
as Teacher is being widely welcomed. Christ as the Eisen Eedeemer 
-of the world, sent to save us from sin, is not regarded with much 
favor. But I see no reason why the love of Christ as the greatest of 
moral teachers should not he a splendid preparation for faith, at last, 
in the Eisen Son of God, the Lord of all. 

Kev. Sidney L. Gulick : 

If Japan is to he won for Christ, the educated classes must he 
won. To he won they must he understood. It is often said that 
the Japanese have no religious nature. It is a mistake. The natiuii 
is in a state of tniusition in religion as in every thing else. Tlie, 
intellect of the nation has made enormous progress and can no longer 
rest satisfied w'ith the old faiths, with their superstitions and puer- 
ilities. Knowing no hotter religious faith than that oflhred hy 
Shinto, Buddhism, and Confucianism, is it strange tliat they are 
indifterent to religion ? AVould not we he in their placets ? Ohl 
forms of belief are necessarily given uj) before new ones are tHken 
up. But this very dissatisfaction with the old religions, and their 
rejection, is itself a sign <>f rel igious progress. 

We are also told that the Japanese are iinpersoual.’’ Tliis 
also is a mistake. It is better to say that tlie old social order was 
communal instead of individualistic, as in the AVest. Individuality 
wus merged in the family and clan, and was largely sul)m(?rged. 
Although Buddhism is an intensely individualistic religion, it made 
no contribution to the development of the social order toward in- 
dividualism, because of its extreme, atomistic individualism. It 
takes mail entirely of his social relations. It consequently has 
no social ideal and no social enthusiasm. Buddhism therefore fai](^(l 
to modify the Japanese communal social order, nor did it nor c<.>uld 
it develop well-rounded, high-grade personality. But the Japanese 
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ar(‘ Tiot on that account impersonal/^ only largely coimiiunal in 
tlicir methods of life and thought. 

Japanese young men are said to he quite indiherent to religion.. 
Altliough that is largely true, yet we must not overlook the &ct that 
it is not universally so. Large numbers of the younger and more 
thoughtful men are interested, both in religion in general and in 
Christianity in particular. Tliey are discovering that a country 
withuiir a genuiue religious faith is doomed. And non-Christians 
are beginning to say very widely that Christianity is the only liope- 
for Japan. It is Clnistianity or nothing. 

In working for Ja})an and for the educated classes let us see to 
it first (hall that we understand them. 

Mrs. Ct. P. Piersoh : 

The most vital enemy to Christianity in Japan to-day is Shin- 
toisin. Buddhism is an open enemy and can be met and overcome. 

Sliintoism is a concealed, insiduous foe. Closely entwined with 
])alriotisni and a proper respect and sentiment for the traditions and 
]»lst(.>ry of ancient Japan, it yet is idolatrous in its essence, and as 
a sul>tl6 form of idolatry pervades the whole community. Look at 
the little shrines in the back part of every sclioolhouse in Japan, in 
which the emperoPs picture is kept. On the emperor’s birth-day the 
Bchool children are marched to the Shinto shrines to make their 
obeisance. 

Bkv. E.H. Jokes: 

1 want to }>rotest against the assertion of Mr. Giilick that in 
or(h?r that fla[)an may be won for Christ the educated classes must 
hi‘ VO > 11 . The common heard Him gladly^’ it is written. 

Xot many wise after the flesh, not many mightv, not manv nohle 
fire called.’’ Mr. Wishard sajT? that Japan is an exception among 
the enuntrios Ijeing evangelized in that here the alucated are won 
first. But are the educated won .5* As in all the world so here yon 
will find that evangelization imust begin with the common j^eople and 
work from tltem upward. I stand for the evangelization of the 
common people. 

Eev. E. 0. Fey : 

Less than two yearn ago, one of the leading iirotessore in the 
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Imperial University said in an addres>s at an important meeting of 
educationalists, ^Japanese find great difficulty in accepting a 
religion, which., hy the stress which it puts on its assertion that there 
is but one true God, interferes with the proper expression of the 
respect which we feel to he due to our ancestors/ Perhaps tliat 
utterance throws some light on the subject we are now discussing* 

SECOND PAPER. 

Methods of Reaching the Student Classes, and the Yonng Men^s 
Christian Association Work. 

Galen M. Fisher, Sec., Y. M. C. A., Tokyo. 

Japan is a land of quick adaptations to new conditions, Simul- 
taneously with the adoption of new social and political ideas from the 
West, she founded her system of education and began training men to 
master and apply those ideas. The elders were for the most part too 
set in their ways to learn to handle untried machineiT, hence plastic 
youths have been and are still being thrust into posts of responsibility 
to an extent almost unparalleled in any other nation. Moreover, 
according to the estimate of a prominent educator of Tokyo, ninety 
cut of every one hundred leaders in public and professional life have 
received a high school or college education. 

And as the organization of society becomes more complex and 
Japan^s relations with other nations become more strenuous, the nation 
must increasingly depend upon educated men for guidance. There- 
fore, if the forces of Christianity would mould the life of coming 
Japan, they must win to Christ the allegiance of the men in the 
higher institutions of learning. What oracle can divine the power 
they may wield ! Glance at the following summary of the male 
students of the Empire : — **' 

In 2 Imperial Universities, . • # . » 2,560 

„ 48 Normal Schools, 6,618 

„ 6 High Schools, . ... < . . . . . 4,664 

* of the Department of Education for 1898. , 
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„ 16 

Commercial Schools, . * * . . . 

5,995 

„ 41 

Professional Schools, . . . . . 

10,854 

„ 86 

Technical Schools, 

5,197 

„165 

Grovemment and Private Academies, . 

65,793 



101,681 


Less boys in 1st and 2n<l years of Academies, 

(estimated), . 40.000 

61.681 

What a challenge to the Church ! Sixty thousand students, an 
army corps of the future generals of society, the most in telligeut, 
plastic, awe-inspiring body in the Empire 1 

As a matter of fact there is hardly a missionary or pastor in the 
land who is not working more or less to reach students. This is due, on 
the one hand, to the admitted significance of students, and on the 
other, to their unusual eagerness to learn and their openness to com 
viction. There are two chief agencies at work for them: first and 
foremost the Church and missionary body, who operate from without 
and strive to bring students under their influence and into their 
fellowship; the other, the Young Men’s Ohristian Association, a 
specialized agent of the Church to reach a special class, carrying on 
from within a campaign by students for students. 

I. The methods employed may be classified as direct and 
indirect, although they often blend* Among indirect or institutional 
metluxls may he named : (a) English schools, (b) literary and debating 
clubs, (c) music classes, (d) reading rooms, (e) entertainments, (f) boys’ 
clubs, (g) lectures. 

a. The sufficient jus tication for the scores of English classes and 
schools conducted by missionaries is that they soften the soil for the 
implanting of Christian truth. But care is required lest they end 
with the mere softening. It is sometimes urged that our language is 
so impregnated with Christian and Biblical allusions that the teacliing 
of it alone is a work worthy of the missionary. Yet it must bo 
remembered that such chance-sown seed rarely yields a harvest. Draw- 
ing from the experience of others, we may venture to formulate the 
following principles for English schools ; 1. There should be a 
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tuition fee, to limit the enrollment to earnest men and to make them 
self respecting and the school partially self supporting. 2. The Bible, 
in English or Japanese or both, should be taught either as a part of 
the curriculum or, if voluntary, at a time likely to secure a general 
attendance. 3. All the teachers should be in full sympathy with the 
Christian aim of the school. 4. The work should be dovetailed into 
the positive evangelistic agencies of the Church. 5. The curriculum 
should be definite and progressive. A missionary in Niigata who 
found scattering English teaching an interference with other work, hit 
upon the plan of arranging a series of classes with examinations and 
promotions and devoting one day a week exclusively to teaching. 

b. An English literary and debating club is perhaps less easily 
shaped toward an evangelistic end than an English school. However, 
the possibility is attested by an excellent example in Tokyo, where the 
secret of success lies in having a nucleus of members in full sympathy 
with the missionary^s purpose. 

c. Music classes for the singing of foreign hymns and other 
music would seem to be especially effective in opening up the wells of 
sociability and confidence between missionary and student. Two 
Christian graduates of the Tokyo Imperial University have told me 
that English hymns learned in pre-Christian days had not only helped 
to win their hearts to Christ,, but steadied them under the stress of 
doubt. 

d. Wholesome entertainments should certainly find place in 
indirect work for students, especially in large cities, where vicious 
amusements appeal strongly to students living in cheerless hxlging- 
houses. They would serve both as counter-attractions and as 
evidence that the followers of Him who graced the wedding at Cana 
believe in ministering to all sides of a man^s nature. In this category 
cofine not only good concerts and patriotic celebrations, but the magic- 
lantern lectures which please the eye while they touch the soul unawares. 
Has not the Church and the missionary and the Young Men's Christian 
Association a special duty in the way of creating a clean social life for 
the Christian student, who too often gives up the pleasures enjoyed 
before conversic^i, only to receive none in their stead ? 

e. Beading and game rooms have been opened by some misision- 
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aries in their homes. Curiosity to see a foreign home, interest in the 
illustrations or hunger for good literature may draw the students inside, 
— and then the missionary is to blame if their interest goes no further^ 
Merely as a dike against the ubiquitous flood of rapid and obscene 
novels lying in every book-stall, such a room abundantly justifies the 
trouble and expense. Many publications could he obtained at reduced 
rates or free, as for example, Tlie Student Christian Vnion^ The SlmU 
seiJci and The Bible Studj/f Kanzo Uchiinura^s excellent magazine. 

f. The above methods appeal chiefly to students above sixteen 
years of age, but wo cannot overlook the thousands of school-boys 
Ijetween thirteen and sixteen. They slip through the sieve of Chris- 
tiau work here as alarmingly as in other countries. If they have 
been in the Sabbath school in childhood, they desert it as they 
a])proach their teens and find no other agency that appeals to them, 
Oiio of the best ways of retaining an influence over them is through 
I.>t»y\s Clubs, leased on a recognition of the social and mechanical bent 
(>i boys, and leading them gently into the path of purity, temperance, 
brotherliness and an intelligent acceptance of Christ.'^' I have found 
mm in tlie professional schools of Tokyo proud to continue memher- 
slii}; in such a club, and over them the missionary founder retained 
her influence unabated. 

g. In the winning of students it is of strategic importance to 
win the friendliness if not the cooperation of their teachers. Hence 
I adures l)eforo educational associations on pedagogy and ethics from 
tlie Christian standpoint are worth all the time they cost. Four 
missionaries of my acquaintance have gained the esteem of education- 
al and civil officials over a large section by delivering such lectures. 
One of them supplemented his lectures by teaching English one hour 
a day for a week in a high school, and thereby not only disarmed the 
prejudice against Christianity of the intellectual leaders of a city 
but also secured a wide hearing for his preaching. Furthermore, 
such lectures demonstrate that the missionary is not only a religionist, 
in the narrow sense, but an educated man whose religion touches and 
vitalizes every phase of hiimaii life. At a time when sensational 
newspapers as well as dignified magazines are bristling with discus- 

^ See Japan Bvangdistf Vol. 7, No. 7, p. 226. 
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sions on tlie demoralization of students and tlie relation of religion- 
to education/ what surer way is there to turn the eyes of edacators to 
the Christian solution of these problems ? 

All this institutional and indirect work plays the part of sappers 
and miners in our campaign to help students. Organizations must 
be quickened into organisms by loving^ devoted lives. Agencies 
minus personality are barren ; plus personality, touched by Grod^s .life, 
they are fruitful in leading students to Christ. 

Among direct or evangelistic methods from without are; (a) 
Bible classes, (b) mass -meetings, (c) Christian literature, (d) person-- 
al work for souls. 

a Bible classes for students have been more effective than any 
other single method. The Bilile affords one of the surest and least 
alarming approaches to a suspicious student\s heart. The simpkv 
reading and explanation of the text avoids what he might resent- 
under the name of meddling with private beliefs/’’ and lodges the 
truth where later a word in season will make it spring into life. 
English or Gorman Bible classes attract many who would resist otlier 
attempts to teach them about Christi:uiity. Are not the noble group 
of leaders who resulted from Dr. S. K. Brown’s English Bible class 
thirty years ag<i a type and propiiecy of many more who shall be won 
fir the Churcli l>y tlie same means ? One common weakness of such 
classes is that tlie students are not stimulated to regular private study. . 
As suggested remedies, it may be helpful to assign topics for investi- 
gation and subjects for essays, to have a question-box, or to follow 
outlines demaiuliiig daily home study, such as those published by the 
Student Christian Union. But aside from teaching the Bible himself 
it IS incumbent upon the missionary to train Japanese professors and 
workers to conduct classes in their own tongue* At present less than 
five classes out of the thirty reported by Student Christian Associa- 
tions are conducted by Japanese professors or students, whereas in 
America students far outnumlier all others, 

Euthermore, let me ask whether in Christian Schools there is- 
iiot a need for voluntary Bible^ classes outside the curriculum. 
Doubtless compulsory study is wise, but does it secure the most re- 
ceptive attitude ? In a cundculum class tlie arrows of appeal are less- 
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yoivoual and have to pierce a coat of resistance which may he thrown 
off ill a voluntary class. 

b. Evangelistic mass-meetings are usually directed along apolo- 
gotic or didactic lines. This must he so, from the fact that the 
majority of the audience have only a meagre knowledge of Christian 
views of God, sin and the person of Christ. Yet as the endless mining 
of the walls of the English Legation at Pekin had little effect hecause 
the powder was never touched off, so the indefinite extension of the 
, preparatory period of preaching has often been a vital defect. When 
there is but one meeting a direct appeal might fall unheeded, but, as 
lias been demonstrated by Sir. John Mott and Eev. J. Uakada, a 
series of meetings may bo made to culminate in a personal appeal to 
lay the will, aifections and understanding before Jesus Christ. One 
•of the essential acconiYianimerits of such appeals is an after- meeting, 
giving opportunity for asking questions and for engaging in quiet 
oonv(n-satioii or prayer. Tlie Tokyo Young fields Christian Associa- 
tion lias suce(^‘^sfully introduced such after- meetings. But even after 
the truth has been sown hy addresses and cultivated in personal 
•dealing, it is too often allowed t > wither because no one takes the 
■names of student incjuirers and follows them up in their homes. 

The nuijur responsibility for the students of Japan rests upon 
the shoulcUn's of Christian fellow-students. Perha])s the greatest 
stn-vice. wt‘ can render will be to awaken them to this fact. The work 
done Iw the Edinburgh band, by the Cambridge band and by the 
Yal(^ baud in tlieir respective countries shows what manly, Christian 
college men can do to win fellow-students. The Imperial TJniver- 
sit\' AssiX'iation and others have made attempts along this line. It 
is tlu^ policy of the Student Christian Union to foster the conduct of 
jaiblic meetings by leading students in co-operation with pastors and 
missionaries. One factor of success in Japan lies in the fact that 
'Christian students rank high in both seholaship and leadership in 
student enterprises. Associations and missionaries have frequently 
found it a wise investment of money to secure addresses from prom- 
inent Christian public men like the Honorable Messrs. Kataoka, 
8aibara and Ebara. Everywhere students eagerly listen to straight- 
forward Christian lectures. Normal school students are under 
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religions restmiiit and are forbidden to attend evening meeting- 
alone. But in one interior city the teachers tlicmselves escorted 
seyenty students in a body to hear two missionaries preacli. Japan 
cries aloud for college evangelists like Druinmond and Sayford who. 
shall speak to students with conscience-stirring power. 

c. The creation of good Christian literature is one of the lat(n' 
developmeiits in the establishment of Christianity in a. coiintr}'.. 
There is so little as yet in Japan that one is often at a loss to find 
good books for inquiring and skeptical students. If it be urged that 
works in foreign languages l)e circulated, we add a hearty assent, , 
but the fact is, that for younger studeaits, and even for college men, , 
a foreign language rai'ely makes as direct and subtle an appeal t«j . 
either their sentiments or their intelligence as their mother tongue. . 


be filled ? 


Largely 


bv writers like 


By wlioni must the gap 
Uemura, IJchimura and Matsumura ; partly by idiomatic transla-- 
tions of standard foreign books and addresses. The demand for a 
selected list of books, both original and translated, is so general that 
I append one below. 

Shinri Ippan, Sliinko no Tomo. 

Christo Shinto no Nngusame, IvyuHiiroku, Sluikyo to Einigaku,, 
Dendo no Setshin. 

Christo T\ou, Shinko no RIni. 

Jikkenjo no Slnikyo. 

Sei Nen Kishin. 

Christo Siunron. 

Seiyo Ptisshihen. 

Omoi Ide no Ki, (Cliristiaii fiction). 

Kokon Jin jin Deii. 

Gartield Den. 

Taika Sekkyoslin, Tsuzoku Christokyo. 

Sliiiyo Rokii, Risshi no Ishizue, Gcikusei Kinno, Tendo,, 
Lincoln Den. 

Christo no Sngata, Yonin no Hito, Christo Den. 

Reldshijo no Christo. 

Tendo ilekitei. 
vShinshi Kessliin Ron. 

Jesu no ICyokun. 

Ikeru Christo to Shi Fakiiin, 

Neesima Den, Kami no Hinsei, Shokuzai Ron. 

Christo no Mohan. 

Jiden. 

Seikoku Risshilien. 

Glmstokyo no Yosei. 

San Fukuin Sbo Eon. 

Kyoikusha Toshte no Seisho, Jean wo Oboey<o, iSnpiion no Katei, 
Kinsei Bummei to Christokyo, HimitsunartrKito no Shogai, 
Rei Sei Shiinpo no tame Seisho Kenkyn, Akataiiki no Kineov 
NaamafU no Hanushi, Futari Sei Ken. 


*M. Uemura: 

K. Uchimura : 

H.'Kozakit; 

■M. Kawasaki : , , 

T. Tanaka : 

H. Harano: 

K. IJkita. 

K. Tokutonii : 

T. Ahiratii: 

T. Kishi : 

O. Matsuo : 

K. Matsumura : 

James Stalker: 

John Young; 

John Biinyaii : 
Charles Gore : 

R. F. Horton: 

R. W. Bale: 

J. D. Davis: 

Thos a .Kempis: 
John G. Pa ton: 
Samuel Smiles : 

Geo. T. Lndd : 

Geo. E. Albreclit: 
The following tracts; 
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When one reads in the antobiograpliy of the late Admiral Serata 
tliat Christlieb’s Modern Doubt and Christian Belief’’ saved him 
from Iiopeless doubt, he realizes how potent good books may be in 
moulding the religions life of students. In three non-Christian 
schools in Tokyo, out of 400 students 342 declared themselves agnos- 
tic or atheistic.* This is but a typical instance showing the need of 
well wu'itten books that will point them convincingly to their as yet 
unknown God and Father. 

d. The last method, personal work, is at once the most inde- 
spensahle and the most accessible to every worker. Lyman Beecher’s 
epigram, the preacher is to shoot tlie arrow, the lay -workers are to 
bring in the wounded, is an arbitrary distinction inaj>x>licable to 
missionaries. Tliey must do both. What is most of the institutional 
work for, if not that the missionary may understand the nature and 
gain the confidence of the student, as a he!]) to winning his soul ? 
Euniiing lilce a trunk line through all the hranchos of our work must 
he incessant, tactful, prayerful personal dealing. Sometimes a letter, 
sometimes a ])rayer will bring the hesitating student at length to a 
decision. One of the best personal workers for students, a lady in 
an interior city, lias so fired her converts witli zeal for winning souls 
that when I asked one of them in Tokyo to go to a meeting, he re- 
plied : I can’t go to-day ; I promised to devote the afternoon to 

prayer for a student while Miss— and our hand are doing the same 
up in — .” Perhaps there will be less reason to chide our Japanese 
brotliers for backwaixlneRs in hand-to-hand dealing when we set them 
a more consistent example. 

II Let us consider more particnlarly the agency to which I 
have alluded as working for studeiits from witliin, namely, Tlie Young 
Men’s Christian Association. In Japan it consists of two depart- 
ments, the city and the collegiate. I shall confine myself to the 
latter, wliich was organized under tlie name of tlie Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union of Japan at the time of Mr. John 
Mott’s visit hero in January, 1897. It finds its prototypes in the 
similar unions wliich have been pdaying an increasingly large part in 
the religious and missionaiy life of students in America and Great 

* Japan Evangelist, VoL VI, No. I, p. S. 
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Britain during the past decade. The first student Christian Associa- 
tions in Japan were formed by students ot three government colleges of 
Tokyo in 1888. Others sprang up in various schools until at presetJt 
the national Union consists of 900 members in 34 Associations, 14 in 
Christian and twenty in non-Christian schools, mcludingtwo Univer- 
sities and six High Schools.* 

Among tne principles on which the Union is based are these : 

1. Only active members, i. e. members in good standing in an 
evangelical church, may vote or hold office. Fidelity to the church is 
still further guaranteed by the fact that this evangelical basis is 
indispensable to continued membership in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. It also follows from this condition that the 
Union effectually promotes Christian unity, for its members and 
officers are drawn irrespectively from all branches of the Church. 

2. It depends on voluntary effort by students, preeminently for 
the spiritual welfare of fellow-students. Thus it tends to develop an 
efficient corps of unpaid lay workers. 

3. The systematic study of the Bible for personal spiritual 
growth and equipment for service. 

4. The building up of symmetrical Christian manliood. It 
believes that students especially need spiritual culture to balance and 
give life to their too exclusive intellectual development. 


* STATISTICS OF JAIANE9E STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS FOE 1897—1900. 


Number of Associations 


j in Cliristian schools 


Number of male students in above schoois 

„ members of evanglicai churches 

,j of Association members 

„ of Active 5, 

„ of Assn^s holding regular religious meetings 

Average attendance at „ „ 

Number of Ass’ns, conducting Bible classes 

Average attendance at ,, ,, 

Assn’s, observing Universal Bay of Prayer for students 

Number of men baptized mainly through Assn’s, influence..*.-. 
Number of men planning to entei' religious callings as life work. 


97~S. 

98-9. 

39-1900. 

14) 

14) 

14) 

V29 

ISj 


-34 

20 J 

11,581 

13,194 

15,14.1 

576 

545 

590 

851 

877 

882 

564 

572 

619 

28 

28 

29 

, 440 

485 

591 

15 

21 

24 

209 

2S1 

331 


24 

26 

40 

60 

53 

- 98 

84 

86 
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5. The development of systematic organization with tlie a|)|>or- 
tionraent of responsibility to standing committees. This lielps to> 
(msiire continuity even when leaders graduate. 

Such are some of the facts and principles which qualify the 
Associations for their work. As fer as such work can be matter of 
recoi'd what have they actually clone ? They liave been chiefly 
instrumental in leading vsix hundred fellow-students to Christ within 
ten years. Under tlieir auspices evangelistic mass- meetings have 
])C(?u held in churcliesj halls, and even in school-buildings which 
]>rought thousands of students and professors face to face with 
Christian teaching*. They have promoted the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students, and thus called forth a large volume of in- 
t oil i gent prayer from all Christians. They ha.ve published inductive- 
Bil)le-stu(ly outlines in the Life of Christ and The Life and Character 
< >f Paul . They conduct an annual Summer School which lias often 
]>ccn and is now a dynamo of spiritual life and a school of Christiau 
work and Billie study. 

The Union is supervised l>y a Central Committee of twenty- five 
members, (at present eight missionaries and seventeen Japanese), and 
is served by one Japanese and one foreign secretary. 

We ctmfess that the Union has achieved but trifling results in 
comparison with the immense field. The normal, technical, pro- 
fessional and middle schools are almost untouched. The existiii<r 
As'-x.Kjiations are by no means all vigorous. But it has striven to 
build solidly ratlier than i*apidly. 

Among many serious difficulties encountered let me state four : — 

1. The changi:*ab]eness of our constituency. In one instance all 
the leaders of ail dissociation left the school simultaneously for one 
reason o>r another, and it was of coiime almost at a standstill. One 
ivmedy lies in more thoimigh supervision and organization so that 
men. in tlie lower classes may be tiuined to step into vacant posts of 
leadership. As a matter of fact the permanence and prosperity of 
Associations generally corresponds to the degree of watchful and 
})ersevering aid rendered by resident workers like missionaries and 
pastors. 

2. One of the strongest factors for the continuance and steadiness 
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of tlie college Association work in. America is the comparative per- 
manence of the supervising secretaries. Unfortunately we have had 
three Japanese Traveling Secretaries during the three years’ existence 
of the Union. They had just reached the period of wide acquaintance 
with men and methods when they had to resign. Qualiiied men are 
rare; for the standard is as exacting as that for candidates of a mission 
hoard. It is almost indispensahle that he be a graduate of aii 
Imperial University. Plis opportunities for the investment of in- 
fluence would he beyond computation. May we not have your united 
prayers that such a man may be raised up speedily ? 

The difficulty of securing college graduates to devote their lives 
to the secretaryship is only part of the larger problem of How shall 
more graduates of higher government institutions of learning he led 
to devote their lives to some form of Christian work Surely there 
is sore need of some highly educated men to step into the thinning 
ranks of the first generation of Christian leaders. Every advance in 
material civilization makes this more imperative. If Chi'istianity is 
to defeat maminonism and secure for itself a controlling place in the 
lives of men of action and of affairs, it must have as able representa- 
tives as any other department of life. In business and iiolitics men 
of the liigliost training are bidding for the attention of all classes. 
Cliristianity too, needs men of commanding power, broadly and 
thorouglily educated. Pulpit and religious press, the problems of 
cit}' and industrial life, all cry aloud for more such men. Christianity 
needs neither pat nonage nor government recognition ; it depends- 
primarily on neither might nor power, but it iiever suffered from 
adequate intellectual champions like Paul and Origen, Hodge and 
Fairhairn. 

Whence shall such men he drawn ? From two main sources. 
Until now only one source has been relied upon, — the Christian 
schools. It would he an irreparable calamity were this source to be 
cut off. But a second source waits to be drawn upon, namely, the 
govc^rnment colleges and universities. No Imperial University 
graduate has yet devoted his life to distinctively Christian work. The 
idea has hitherto received but a passing thought from the average 
government student. It seemed demeaning to thrust himself upon a 
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struggling and dependent church, whose members have often failed to 
give proper respect and. support to pastors. On the other hand 
professional and mercantile openings, in which he could earn an 
independent livelihood from the start, have competed for his service^’. 
Into these openings many an earnest Christian graduate has stepped 
with the fixed purpose to make his position and money a means of 
helping the cause of Christ. Who would wish to subtract one from 
the number of men who really adhered to such a purpose ? But at 
the present crisis who does not wish for the eloquence of a Peter the 
Hermit that he might open the eyes of Christian goyernment 
■students to the need and dignity and opportunity of a life enlistment 
in direct Christian work ? 

A large percenttige of them are undecided and open to persuasion 
as to their future, for out of forty-eight students at the recent 
Summer School, nine were planning to enter direct Christian work, 
while thirty-one, or sixty-four per cent, were undecided ! Until the 
Church becomes richer or more gifted in the grace of systematic 
giving, few pastors can hope for more than a living salary. It seems 
premature to inaugurate a student volunteer movement, but it is 
never premature to urge and to ])ractice its war-cry of the complete 
fievotion of life to direct Christian work that Japan and the world 
may be evangelized. 

3. A third problem is that of finances. On account of the 
proverbial poverty of students their complete support of a Summer 
school and a Japanese Traveling Secretary can hardly be expected 
until the body of Christian alumni has become larger. During the 
past two years the Asstxsiations have raised yen 1,100, but yen 800 
has come from other sources. For a few years more considerable aid 
must be sought from the Church at large. But in view of the value, 
of the Association to the Church, could a wiser use be made of a part 
of its resources ? Christian young men are worth more than govern- 
ment bonds, for, as Goethe well said, the destiny of any nation is 
<ietex'mined by tlie character of its young manhood.’^ 

4, Another gap in our work which missionaries can help mend 
is that student inquirers and Christians are allowed to move from 
one town to another without being followed up by any one. The 
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Cnioii desires to perfect its own plan of keeping hold of moviiig 
adherents and to act as an agent for the churches. Information 
about any such students, especially those coming to Tokyo, will 
communicated to the proper student Christian Association, or arrango 
ments will be made to direct them to lodgings and to make them 
actiuainted with Christian students. 

In the line of extension the Associations are just now concerned 
over the question of Christian lodging houses and homes for students, 
in the centers of go vernmmt education. We dare not think yet of 
founding homes for non-Christians, hut we do feel an immediate 
responsibility for the Christian students who are doomed to the 
abnormal and perilous conditions of lodging-houses. A Christian 
student who has come to Tokyo, for instance, has exchanged the 
safeguards of family, home-church and an established reputation, for 
the laxity of a public lodging-house, and the chilling friendlessness 
-and irresponsibility of school life in a lai’ge city. The successful 
operation of several such homes demonstrates that they fit this crying 
need. The Associations in connection with the Gymnasia in Sendai 
and Kumamoto have so fir overthrown hostility that the school 
authorities have allowed them to hold meetings in thea^semldy lialls. 
The secret of their strength may be largely traced to their Homes, 
The Association of the Tokyo Imperial University and First High 
School has become increasingly sturdy and vigorous since its Homc^. 
was built two years ago. At present twenty-fve men live in it and 
enjoy a genial Christian fellowship in stinking contrast to the irreli- 
gious spirit of the class room. Non-Christians are also attracted 
thither to hear lectures about Christianity, to use the library or to 
attend the English and German Bible classes Similar homes are 
needed in Osaka, Nagasaki, Yamagiichi, Okayama and Kanazawa. 
In some interior cities where rents are low, homes have been self- 
supporting, hut as a rule they are most needed where rents are 
highest. Hence money must he given to buy or build. It is doubt- 
ful whether equal sums could he spent in any other way more 
advantageously for Christian work among students of the govern- 
ment schools. 

Should these lines fall under the eye of students in Western 
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lauds imimed with tlie spirit of practical Christiaiiitj, let me say 
that there is room for college men of the West to come put f bn 
residential work among students, similar to the Christian university 
settlements of Hew York, London and Madras. St. Andrew^s House,. 
Tokyo, is a hopeful precedent in this line. It brings a man close to 
those he wishes to influence, and opens the way for unlimited heart- 
to-heart work. Considering the lamentable deficiency of good 
feminine society for JapanC 'e students, it would seem that a married, 
couple with a real hom3 might be even more efficient than single 
men. In this matter of showing students an ideal of Christian 
womanhood and home-life, missionaries^ wives are already exerting 
an infiuence wider than they know. 

Such, in brief, are some of the forces already at work or impera- 
tively needed to reach increasingly the student classes of Japan* 
And Itaving won them into the Kingdom shall not we all, missionaries 
and Assexiiation workers, he untiring in inciting them to that vaster 
%vt)rk of Christianization which we cannot do though we would ? 

As Lutlier is said to have dofre.l liis hat whenever lie passed a 
group of school hoys, not knowing wliat future chancellors, bishops 
or st^liolars he might be saluting, so should not we stand in awe of 
the latent possibilities of the students of Japan and strive the more 
earnestly to turn their minds and hearts to the All- wise, All-lovirig^ 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ* 


DISCUSSIOK ■' 

, V* W* Helm,. Sec., Y. M, ;0. A., Tokyo, 

Mr. John E. Mott after a careful study of the students and 
student life among the leading peoples of the Orient says in his 
printed report, The student body of Japan is likely to play a larger 
part in our generation than the students of any other country in the 
Orient. A leading statesman of Japan said, regard religion 
itself as quite unneccessary for a nation^s life” but he admitted that 
he had long felt great uneasiness on account of the immorality among 
the students of this country. The conditions of student life bring 
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into it temptations which are peculiarly strong and siihtlc to the 
physical, intellectual and spiritual nature. Eecent investigations 
in student life in Tokyo have shown conditions decidedly alarming. 
Aside from impurity and various vices there is a prevalent material- 
ism, practical rather than intellectual.' In conversation recently 
with a Japanese student of a governinent school the remark was 
made that after special interviews with many of his fellow students 
he had found scarcely one whose aim in securing an education was 
not measured by a money standard. I have heard from missionaries 
repeated lamentations because of the difficulty in securing recruits 
for the ministry owing partly or largely to the fact that young men 
are borne away by the current sweeping them into commercial or 
•official life. This becomes a serious consideration with the thought 
that all history proves that material progre>ss alone does not afford a 
secure foundation for any nation. 

We recognize with . grateful hearts the splendid work done by 
the group of Christian schools in Japan and devoutly hope for the 
time wlien the numher and influence may be increased. I read 
recently from reliable authority that in no other country is there such 
a disproportion between the number of Christian and of government 
institutioiis as in Japan. This is due largely of course to the rapid 
iniiltiplication of government schools. If in America the churcli would 
not think of giving over entirely the higher education of lier yoiitli to 
the state, how much greater peril would be involved in Japan ! 
But the government schools are here, and their number will be 
rapidly increased. We cannot ignore them, we would not oppose 
them. Our only course is to cultivate the field and study the wisest 
methods of reaching these men who are destined to be the leaders 
of the new Japan. 

Mr. Fisher spoke of the student Associations, the work within 
the institution, the organization of students to reach their own 
fellow students. I would speak of another phase of work for students, 
that which may lie within the province of the Young Men^s Chris- 
tian Associations. For the work of the student Association there is 
necessary a nucleus of Cliristian ycRxng men within the institution 
which may furnish its officers and its working force. There are 
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many government and private schools which, at present contain no 
hiicli group of Christian students. There are also many large middle 
schools in which the students are too young and inexperienced to 
properly manage an Association of their own; and in the third place 
there are certain lines of work which may be conducted on a large 
scale appealing to the students of many institutions. 

As for the features which may he used successfully among 
students we can take the example of the Tokyo Association. Of 550 
members of the Tokyo Association over 50 per cent are students. 
But the Association comes into contact with hundreds of students in 
addition, hy means of the various agencies employed. Prominent 
iimong these are the Saturday afternoon lectures held weekly in this 
hall which are planned to he popular and educational. They are 
addressed hy leading Christian educators, pastors, statesmen and 
scholars. In themselves they are always helpful and stimulating, 
but flioy bring the Association to the favorable attention of many 
who would otlierwise never liear of its work. They have been said 
to be the best known gatherings among the students of the city. 
Xot only so but many young men in our Bible classes first came to 
tlio Building to attend these lectures. Young men who have accept- 
ed Christ in the Building have testified that they first came for the 
same reason. During the first six months of this year at 19 lectures 
in this hall, there was an attendance of 5,932 young men or an 
average of 312. 

These Saturday lectures contribute directly to the attendance at 

Sunday gospel meetings for young men. The average attendances 
for the first lialf of tliis year was about 100. One of the most ex- 
perienced and most conservative missionaries in Tokyo stated recently 
that these meetings are ^'probably, the most notable Christian 
gatherings in Tokyo.^^ These gospel meetings have been thoroughly 
evangelical and used of God in introducing young men to a know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ and the way of salvation, and in laying the 
foundations of faith. The directors of the Association hope to make 
them more aggressively evangelistic with their fruitage, by the bless- 
ing of God, in loading young men to a definite acceptance and 
confession of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. Of the seven Bible 
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classes conducted by the Association five are composed largely of 
students having a total average weekly attendance of 70. The 
Association makes Bible study the corner stone of its work, and in 
Tokyo tlie effort will he to develop a work far reaching in its in- 
fiiieiices and assuming the proportions of a Bible institute though not 
such in name. A plan is at present under consideration for extend- 
ing the work beyond the Building by gathering little groups of 
students in the hoarding houses and open homes in various parts of 
the city, the Association directing the work and securing and helping 
to train teachers. We believe workers can be secured from amoii<r 
advanced students in theological seminaries and mission schools in 
the city. The Association would procure a strong teacher and con- 
duct a normal course for the^se leaders of classes. We believe in time 
the great government school student body of Tokyo could he honey- 
combed by 100 groups of from 6 to 12 men studying the Word of 
God. We could use. a man to give his entire time to develop and 
work out such an enterprise. 

This is a work not for Tokyo hut for Japan, because these young 
men come from the four islands of the Empire and will he scattered 
broadcast as seed either of tares or wheat ; the harvest will he abun- 
dant but wbat will the harvest he ? 

Another field is in social work among students. Dr. Greene 
stated in a little conference last evening that he had been recently 
impressed with the need and desire among young men for social life. 
Think of the lonely students in the cheerless miserable boarding 
houses. A single illustration will suffice to show what such an As- 
sociation as this can do. One week ago last Saturday evening a re- 
ception was planned for the new students who have this fall come up 
to Tokyo, and invitations were sent to the various schools. Before thcf 
appointed hour a heavy rain set in which continued throughout the 
evening. Notwithstanding this a splendid audience of 600 students 
gathered in this hall. Addresses of welcome, of warning, of advice 
and encouragement were given by such men as Rev. Kozaki, Proff 
M. Honda, Hon. Taro Ando, Mr, Niwa^ Mr. J. T. Swift and Mr. 
Fisher, followed by an interesting program of music and similar 
attractions. 
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Student boarcling houses are to-day hot heds of moral corrup- 
tion. Ohristiaii hoarding houses are one of the most crying needs 
and most fruitful methods of reaching students. The Association 
owns property which it uses as such a home. There are accommoda- 
tions for twenty yoiing men. The home is full all the time and 
tfiere are usually names on the waiting list. Pastors, missionaries 
and relatives write asking us to take in young men. It is arranged 
to have at least one third of the boarders Christians; these are 
organized for personal work among the others. Daily worship and 
weekly Bible study are arranged. There has been among the mission- 
aries a growing sense of the need of such Christian boarding houses. 
As the Association has been the agency of the churches for united 
institutional work, so it has been suggested that under its auspices the 
churches may co-operate in establishing such homes. One great 
prohl(3in Will he securing proper men for superintendents of the homes. 

The field must Ixi cultivated and we believe we must follow the 
plan recently iido])ted by American cities where only within the past 
five years has the groat miitropolitan field of professional schools been 
successi'ully cultivated. In a dozen larger cities in America there 
have been organized metropolitan student departments of the city 
Associations, with a secretary giving his entire time to studying, 
cultivating and supervising this scattered work. In Tokyo there 
must such a <lepartment and a secretary giving himself exclusively 
to this field, studying the conditions, directing social work, organiz- 
ing Ifihle classes such as have been suggested, and cultivating 
religious activity in those schools where there is not a sufficient 
nucleus for organizing a student Association m outlined by Mr. 
Fisher, Tokyo is the great pressing field. But there are other cities 
wdiere a similar work on a more limited scale is possible and is 
needed- We hope the time may come when in a number of cities 
having a student population of from 2000 to 5000 there may he 
trained and consecrated young men devoting their lives to winning 
these men for Christ and His Church. 

Eev. F. S. Ouetis: 

We all rejoice in the success of this great work. Some of us 
have been coniuKited with the Y. M. C. A. work in the home lands. 
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To see it floiirisli here is a great eiicoiiragement. But one question, 
for us is^ how may we as missionaries do most for the student classes* 
One seventh of the population of Yamaguchi consists of students. 
We have found that one successful way of working is to get them 
together in our own homes. We have also a very flourishing Eng- 
lish Bible class taught by a lady in our Sunday-school. We have 
also special opportunities when we itinerate ; sometimes we liold 
English lecture-meetings, and have had as many as 250 students 
present. 

Dk. J. 1). Davis: 

I would emphasize the importance of getting young men to 
commit themselves. Get them to pledge themselves to something 
defl.nite. There is lack of this in all our work in Japan. It is like 
heating iron and 1 etting it cool again before welding it. Press home 
the issue. Get them to decide then and there. A few evenings ago 
here in Tokyo I had the privilege of speaking before an audience of 
young men. At the close of my sermon, I urged a decision for 
Christ, and fifteen or sixteen hands went up, and thirty remained 
for an after meeting. 

Eev. D. Nokman: 

Work among students is an open field. There are various ways 
of working. One of them is the circulation of literature among them. 
1193 copies of the Bible and Testaments were sold during tlie year 
near the university. Mr. Uchimnra’s writings are in great demand. 
Then also the social life of students needs attention. We are in 
danger of having too narrow a conception of how the church ought 
to he kept holy, students should he invited to our chiirclics and 
houses for social enjoyment. They are very open to receive sympathy 
and advice and tell their secrets even to a foreigner. Let me 
mention an incident. Sometime ago a student came to me and said 
his friend was in great trouble. I went with him to his friend, and 
found that the young man had done a wrong to another and was 
now in distress about it. I urged him to go and apologize and lie did 
so after resisting for days. Soon he decided to become a Christian 
and in a meeting in the presence of his coll^ friends he confessed 
Christ. 
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EELTGION IN THE HOME AND WORK AMONG- 

CHILDREN. 

FIRST PAPER. 

Suiiday-Scliools. 

Miss A, S. Buz!^ell, A. B. M. U., Sendai. 

It is an old, old subject, one ui)Oii wdiicli pages and pages, have- 
l>een written, address upon address has been delivered, poems have 
been made, and songs have been sung. It is a subject that carries us 
in thought away back to the days when \ve found our chiefest Sabbath 
joy in tlie Sunday-school, whether it were in the gilded city church, 
with its brilliant musicians, its elaborate library, its trained teachers 
and all the delights wliich the losing heart of a consecrated Wana- 
maker could devise ; or in the humid e village chapel, with its cabinet 
organ, where the already over worked pastor must be Superintendent 
or at least, teach the Bible class, and where his wife and daughter, 
too, by virtue of their position, were in the teachers^ ranks, where it 
was so hard to raise xdenty of money for the periodicals, and where 
the modest library was one of the great extractions ; or whether it 
were held in the sod school-house on the plain, with its rude benches. 
and rough floor, where the neighborhood gathered en masse on Sunday 
afternoons, with '' teacher ’’ to lead the singing, and every ainsecrated 
liieart ready to do its part that the children might be taught to walk 
in the paths their fathers had trod. How the Bible was studied, that 
its simple truths might be taught to the hoys and girls ! How gladly 
the preacher was welcomed when on the round of his circuit, it was 
his day to lie at the school-house ; and what shouts of joy greeted the 
child loving S. S. missionary, when he unexpectedly appeared on the 
scene. Ah ! Is not that child to be pitied to whose heart the name 
of Sunday school brings no feeling of joy, no thought of delight, no* 
glad anticipation ? 
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But, as we consider this subject to-day, from the standpoint of 
our work in Japan, it is not to these scenes of the long ago that our 
hearts turn. Instead, we see the little twelve hy twelve room, every 
available space filled with towsle-headed girls (with the ever-present 
baby) and noisy, restless, mischievous boys, the latter generally in a . 
hopeless minority. We hear the singing, not the sweet tones of well- 
trained childish voices such as have so often gladdened our ears in the • 
past but the squalling, bawling, discordant noise that passes for sing- 
ing in the public schools of this age in Japan. But in spite of the 
difference in the sights and sounds, have our hearts ever rejoiced more 
over the children of any land than they do when we see that a roomful 
has gathered from the streets and alleys, from the by-ways and hedges, 
to hear for an hour the sweet story of the children's Saviour ? As we 
look into the bright faces, not always overly clean, but intelligent and 
lovable, and remember what Sunday-schools have accomplished for 
England and America since the days when Eobert Kaikes first felt the 
responsibility of the children heavy on his heart, we thank G-od for 
the unparalleled opportunity that we have in the privilege of teaching 
the children. It i$ an unparalleled opportunity. There are open 
doors all around us but none more important than this. These boys 
will grow to the age when intellectual attainment, philosophical 
research and atheistic reasoning will appear to them the most impor- 
tant things in the limited horizon of their mental vision ; but at that 
crisis, will not the lessons learned in the days when the heart was free 
from doubts, be the guiding star that shall help to lead the sincere 
seeker after truth to realize in his own soul that the spiritual life is- 
above all these, and that there are some things that must be believed 
in order to be understood ? These girls will be old women some day. 
Will they not have something better to comfort them in their declining 
years than the superstitious fears of the fox-demon, and the monoto- 
nous service to the spirits of the departed ? 

That which enters first into the understanding heart of the child 
will take the strongest hold, and endure the longest; therefore it 
behooves us to bear well on our hearts this important department of 
our work, in which we have the results of the past, the opportunities 
of the present, and the hopes of the future for our inspiration and. 
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iencoiiragement ; as well as the never-failing promises of God to urge 
us on to sow the seed, the Word of God, broadcast in the liearts of the 
children of this generation, so that the tiny germs may soon 
be sprouting throughout all the land giving promise of the rlcli 
.fruitage that is sure to come. 

Already in Japan, in spite of opposition and difficulties, much 
has been accomplished by the Sunday school work. Homes, neigh- 
borhoods, villages have been opened, through the children, to the 
'entrance of the Word, The name of Christ, by ho means unknown 
in Japan, has grown to have a different meaning to many ; the 
hymns, which gladden the ears of the parents, because of their pretty 
rhythm, have sometimes gone farther than the ears, even to their 
liearts; the Ten Commandments, memorized and repeated here and 
there, have given ideas of a God, higher and grander, nobler and more 
wonderful than has ever been conceived of in this land before h and 
•the tiny Scripture cards, and the S. S. leaflets have caiTied many a 
silent message. If only a few hearts have received new thoughts and 
•new ideas ; if only a small number have heard that which, has caused 
the soul within to r(3ach out after better tilings, to long for a purer 
ideal, for a higher life, great things liave been accomplished: for 
thoughts, and aspirations, and heart longings after that which is pure 
and true and lovely, are greater things in the eyes of God than we can 
realize, and eternity only shall reveal their results reaching even 
through generations. If this were all, it would pay, but can you not 
look over your groups of Christians, here and there, and see already 
the direct fruits of work of the little mission Sunday schools ? Not 
one, nor two, but many, and strong ones, destined to have a place, not 
only in the garner of the Lord, but in his harvest-field. As I write, 
there rises before my thought one young man, who first heard of 
•Christ as a boy in the Sunday school, who to-day fills a most important 
position of influence and usefulness in Japan, and my heart exclaims, 
Were he the only fruit of all the Sunday school work in Japan, the 
time and labor and money would have been well spent; and not far 
away there is a young woman of whom we often say, That was a 
blessed Christmas that brought her into tine Sunday-school,’’ from which 
•she entered the Church of the Lord, and the Christian Girls’ school, 
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wlioiice «lie went to the work wliicli she is doing so earnestly to-day. 
Ah, the So nday. school pays, and it pays to have the Christmas 
scholars come in, too. 

What are the opportunities of to-day ? It appears to me that, 
for this work, they are very great. The cities of this land are full of 
children, and they spend much of their play time in the streets. 
There is hardly a neighborhood where you cannot gather together a 
group of children, if you can find a room for the meeting, and some 
one with tact and zeal to teacli them. AVo have never found it diffi- 
cult to procure a room, even though it may not always be as desirable 
as we would like. In other places, however, it may not be so easy, 
especially where the- Buddhist priests forbid the people of their parish 
to open their houses, (even for a money consideration) to such gather- 
ings, a difficulty which is often met. It is true, also, that the steady 
attendance of the children depends very much on wlietlier their school- 
teachers approve, or ridicule and forbid their going to the Sunday 
school ; and, also, upon the stand which the head boy of the 
neighhorhood takes in regard to the matter. If he looks upon it 
favorably, and condescends to attend, and give earnest, honest atten- 
tion, all the boys in the neighborhood attend and behave themselves 
decorously, and the girls have no fear of mud halls or sneers or jibes, 
for the Sunday school is popular, in spite of teacher and priest. AVhere 
the head boy is indifferent, the girls come well, and the boys irregu- 
larly, but where he is opposed to the whole thing, the boy who dares 
to brave his opposition is indeed a hero, and the girls find it not 
always an easy thing to be Sunday school pupils. Yet, in spite of all 
these things, there are many who can be reached all the time, perhaps 
more still who can be reached part of the time, and little short of a 
multitude who can easily be induced to hear the story sometimes, 
and we never know when the seed will fall into good soil, nor where 
the ricliest harvest is to be brought forth. At present, in Sendai, 
according to Mr. Hoss, our statistician, one-tenth of all the children 
are in the Sunday-schools, and he says he thinks it is safe to make the 
statement that at Christmas time, fully one-fifth come under the 
teaching of the Gospel. This is a good showing,, but Sendai is well 
manned with miBsionaries and evangelists, and has a Theological 
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Seminary, besides two Christian Girls’ fcIiogIs to supply the demand 
for teachers. But what of the hundreds of villages, and thousands of 
hamlets throughout the land? The opportunities are before xis. 
There are plenty of children and plenty of places, children who are 
ready to hear and places open ; but who is there to do the work ? 
But, if we enter every place that we can reach, and work for every 
child that we can get hold of there will be some one for all these places 
some day, for we believe that the Word of the Lord is destined to 
accomplish that whereunto it is sent; so, if we are faithfully teaching 
that which He has given unto us we have the right to the 

results in due time. 

As to methods, I will leave that part of the subject for those who 
are present at this Conference to present and discuss, for they are as 
many as the workers, and as varied as are the natures of those workers. 
But there is not one earnest, consecrated child of God, who loves the 
children and appreciates their value but can win them for Christ, if 
he determines to try it with all his heart ; and, brothers and sisters, at 
the great ingathering in glory, shall we not rejoice together over the 
wonderful results, that shall then be made known, of the quiet, steady, 
often discouraging work that has been faithfully done in the hearts of 
the young ? God bless the children of Japan ! 
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This is the Meal view of the Sunday school. It should consist 
■of all the memhers of every congregation gathered together for Bible 
study just as they gather for preaching service ; and the obligation 
to attend should be as great. 

We^ however, do not find the congregations of most churches 
well represented in the Sunday schools. Of course some of the older 
members of the church attend ; then there are the English classes, 
but, to a large extent the work is among the students in our schools 
and the children gathered in from the streets. As the students in 
the schools receive daily Bible study, we very naturally think of 
the bulk of Sunday school work being among and for the children of 
this land to which we have come to tell the story of the Son of G-o<L 

It is then a subject in which we are greatly interested ; a work 
which we long to see grow, about which we desire to know more, in 
order to work more intelligently. 

It is the channel through which the children of Japan, largely, if 
not entirely, are to l)e brought to the Master who is indeed tlie child- 
ren's friend. 

Circumstances may differ, environments affect the life ; but, 
principles applying to child nature hold true the world over. Horace 
Mann has truly said : Where there is anything growing one 

former is worth a thousand reformers.^’ So, anyone who has to do 
with the formation of character, especially the Christian character of 
the children of Japan, has before him a most important and also a 
most successful line of work. 

It has been said that not until the second or third generation of 
Christians can we expect to see stability of Christian character dis- 
played among a people hrpuglit from heathen darkness. 

If this be true, even in a measure, it places more responsibility 
on the propagators of Christianity to begin with the child, to begin 
when life is most receptive to influences. It has not been until re- 
cent years that vre have come to realize the value of forming rather 
than reforming character. 

Think of what a child can he saved from, think of the pure 
thoughts that can be instilled, think the saving of labor, for what 
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is rightJy begun will not liave to be undone, removed or overcome 
in later years. 

Through reaching and saving the child an entrance into the 
home of tliat child is secured. 

How many little ones have led parents and older members of 
the family into the church. 

The very fact of the child carrying home portions of Scripture, 
Sunday school papers, and a mind and heart full of the Bible story 
makes him a gospel l)oarer, and the word of God, if not the mission- 
ary or worker, has an entrance into that home. 

As only a very small number of children are gathered into our 
day schools and kindergartens, the importance of establishing and car- 
rying on Sunday schools is all the more necessary. 

Hax’o WG not heard from tlie paper read, of those whose charac- 
ters were formed largely througli the influeTice of the Sunday school, 
and could not many, many more eases be cited ? 

Tlic child is father to the man ” in character as well as phy- 
sical develojunonl. 

Wlien we remem])er that all one’s after life cannot entirely 
obliterate early impressions we realize how lasting they are, and how 
important the training in Cliristianity is to the after life. 

Much has been accomplislied ; of tlie Beiidai results we have 
heard ; all of yon have in mind results secured in your own fields, yet 
none are satisfied that all that can he, is being done. 

(hTortimitics for the future are greater than ever before. More 
pei>ple ]>elieve in the importance of this work, more helps are at 
baud for use; more trained helpem from our various schools are 
ready or being prepared for service; shall we not go forward from 
this time, with more interest, more zeal, a greater longing to do 
more aggressive work in helping to form the Christian character of 
the rising generation of Japan. We all know there are difficulties 
coniroiiting us, very real ones in this line of work. As we have heard, 
in some l<:>calities buildings, suitable rooms are hard to secure, more 
oiten the money to secure is lacking. Attendance is irregular in 
many schools, which upsets plans made for the quartei-’s lessons, op- 
position and indifference on the part of leading boys, often on the part 
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of parents, are all great hinderances, yet prayer and’ earnestness 
tliroiigh Jesixs Christ will surmount even these obstacles and caase 
all to redound to God’s glory. 

At no time since the beginning of Sunday school history has so 
much time and thought been given to methods and plans of work. 

Ill our home lands all sorts of ways of drawing scholars into the 
Sunday school are being used and all sorts of plans and methods to 
keep them there are riisorted to. Plans are good, methods are useful^ 
but unless these things are permeated hy the power of prayer and the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance, they will not be of much value to the spiritual 
life and growth of either the school or scholars. 

Kecently while reading tlie life of Moody, I was wonderfully 
impressed by his success in Sunday school work during the early days 
of his most wonderful career. 

His aim was to draw the hoys of that district of Chicago into 
the Sunday school. He got them there and then ran the risk of 
keeping them. 

Often, he did not know of what the exercises would consist, how 
they would teach them, but he was so filled with the spirit of Christ, 
who came to seek and save the lost, — that whether the exercises w^eut 
off* smoothly or not, he, as we know, held his hoys and hrought them 
into tlie Kingdom of Christ. So Jihpve all and heyond all else, to 
he successful in our work we need the poxver which comes from above, 
that those whom we endeavor to bring into the Sunday school, may 
know we are in earnest ; then we may make use of whatever ways 
and means will fit them to work in Japan. 

A common difficulty in Japan and one so often brought up by 
teachers, is, that the children gathered into the preaching places so 
often come only once or twice in succesnon. Sometimes new one’s 
being gathered in every Sunday. These children know notliing of 
the Bible, and teachers wonder how they can make it possible for 
them to understand the lesson for that particular day. 

If we as teachers could always hear in mind the fundamental 
principle of proceding from the known to the unknown, we might be 
a])le with very little efi'ort to lead them to the point of imderstand- 
iiig the lesson in hand. There is always some point of contact he- 
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twci’n teaclier and scholar and soniotirnes it is nearer than we realize. 

A city missionary whom I knew in America was peculiarly suc- 
cesstnl in leading people whom lie met to converse about their soul’s 
welfare. He always found the point of contact and most naturally led 
the subject directly along the lines he wished it to go. In visiting 
■among the homes he often saw women making bread, and in a short 
time he was discoursing on the Bread of Life. Again he would ask for 
a glass of water and would lead directly to the water of life. He was 
wide awake to the point of contact in the lives of those people. 

If we were more imbued with the idea that Froebel advanced 
that of leading these who wander into our Sunday schools from the 
known object, back to the, — in their minds, — unknown God we would 
find leas trouble in creating an interest on the part of those who come 
into the .school be they large or small people, for the older ones are 
children in thought when it comes to spiritual truths. Let us try it 
and see if we can not teach the Bible to even the babes, for it con- 
tains the word of life for all, both great and small, young and old, 
wise and ignorant. ’ 

Thcie is a feeling that almost any one can teach in a Sunday 
■schwl ; that no special preparation is necessary ; if the Bible is too 
dilBcult for the special class in hand, simply tell a moral story. 
Anything to keep them quiet. To be a good superintendent or 
teacher in a Sunday school calls for more than simply a willingness 
and deshc to teach, important as they are ; it requires careful 
preparation, much thought beforehand and constant plannino- for 
the interests of the school. 

In our schools, both for girls and boys the Bible is taught daily ; 
these students, together with our Bible women and evangelists make 
to a large extent our corps of teachers. So we have ample opportuni- 
ty to hdp^ them plan for the Sunday schools. If in all schools a 
course of Xormal Bible study could be given, our students might be 
much better prepared to both work out and teach lessons to others. 

It this is not advisable for the school as a whole, certainly those 
engaged m Sunday school work should have the advantage of such 
help and this can be given in their regular teachers’ meetings. 

In some of our stations and in connection with some Sunday 
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schools Tegular teacliers^ meetings are held and I am sure from these 
places come reports of the value of such a gathering. The work 
demands conferencej the teachers need the help of one another ; 1) y 
thus coming together both needs are met. 

For teachers in the same school unity of teaching is secured, and 
many difficult problems are solved at such a meeting. Wp liave a 
saying that the j)rayer meeting is the thermometer of the church, 
showing the degree of warmth or enthusiasm of the members. 

If I may use the same illustration I should like to say, tlie 
teacher’s meeting liolds the same place in connection with the Sunday 
school. Its importance cannot be overestimated. 

If our teachers knew the benefit of the teachers’ meeting ; know 
and followed the principle of always beginning with something with- 
in the child’s knowledge ; knew the benefit of all deciding on one 
thought to be presented and worked it out together to fit the need of 
each class ; knew the benefit of prayer together for the school and 
scholars represented; knew the sympathy one can hotli give and 
receive by coming together in this way, I am sure every teacher 
would make it his duty to see that in connection with his school a 
teachers’ meeting was organized and sustained. There are subjects 
that directly touch Sunday school work that might be profitably 
discussed in every teachers’ meeting. 

Books have been and are being translated that are available 
from the standpoint of methods. A little book recently translated 
called, Point of contact,” should be in the hands of every teacher 
who aims to teach children. There are opportunities to inform one’s 
self, to help one another. The privileges of those who teach the vrord 
of God are unexcelled. While not minimizing the Sunday school, 
work done among the church members, who need to grow in grace;, 
nor among the young men who come for English Bible, for certainly 
the word will find a place in the hearts of some; nor among the 
boys and girls in our boarding schools, for they are building charac- 
ters for the future, yet, so long as so much of our work is among 
the children, let me say that great emphasis should be placed on this 
side of Sunday school effort. Life is taken at the very beginning ; so 
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ati opportiinitj is given for starting and training a soul in the right 
path for a long line of Christian usefulness. 

The chikFs heart is impressionahle, the mind is receptive and 
retentive and the results of planting and watering are more clearly 
seen. 

There comes with this the overwhelming thought that tlie 
teacher of these little hoys and girls, yes, older hoys and girls too, 
is a pattern or ideal in the child mind ; so the teacher must be what 
he wishes his scholars to become. 

The perfect pattern must he shown. As some one has said, In 
Jesus Christ is found a perfect pattern. To His words would God 
have every soul listen, and His actions obey.” This pattern and this 
only is safe for reproduction, and tlie pattern is visible to the schol- 
ars only so far as they see it represented in their teacher, 

Tlius Sunday schools, the church at Bible study, is a God given 
institution for tlie study of the word of God. It is an important 
factor in the evangelization of tliis or any land. 

Those engaged in it are sowers of precious seed, that in years to 
come will cerfairily bear fruit some 30 some 60 and some 100 fold*. 
When He come>s to gather together His own, the faithful sower and 
the happy reaper shall rejoice together over the redeemed of the 
Lord, that were first led to Him dtudng childhood and in turn led 
other lambs to His fold. May the Great Shepherd of the sheep 
hol|) ns to gather the children, the youth of this land into the 
Sunday school where they may l)e taught of His redeeming love* 

Eev. Christopher Koss : 

As you have heard we have in Sendai from among 12,229 children 
of scliool-going age 1,266 in our Protestant Christian Sunday schools 
every Sunday, But this fact in itself is not a matter for umnixedl 
congratulation. The important cpiestion is ; what impressions do 
these children get. I have heard a teacher systematically expound 
Aesop's tables to his children, the invariable moral to every fable 
being : now be good children, worship the true God, obey your parents 
and bring some one else along to school next Sunday. Veiy good 
doctrine that ; but I must protest against the notion of so many 
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teacliers that the children can understand nothing more. I remember 
vividly my own religious experiences from the time I was four years 
old. There are children converted before they can spell conversion or 
■describe their impressions. If we believe in Christ we must believe 
in children. I know a little boy the son of a deserted wife living in 
dire poverty. When I first saw him he was all rags and sores. But he 
knew the Apostle’s Creed even then. Later his mother was forced 
to give him to a family here in Tokyo for adoption. His foster- 
mother persuaded him that hivS mother in Sendai was his nurse only 
and he believes so to this day. His foster-father said that Yaso-boys 
are stupid and cannot succeed in business. So he tried to persuade 
the boy to wcu’sbip idols. But in spite of ever^^ attempt the boy 
insisted that the idol was not God, being made by the band of a man. 
He could believe a lie about his mother but he could not believe a lie 
about God. To make such impressions we must with vigilance see to 
it that teachers teach scriptural truth. I believe in the use of picture- 
rolls. Our Heidelberg Catechism says that we must not use pictures 
for the instruction of the laity. I don’t use them for that purpose ; 
I use them to keep teachers from going off on a tangent. Rolls that 
have been used in American Sunday schools can be sent over here at 
small cost and used six months behind time. As for the Sunday- 
school periodicals published in Japan, it will do them no particula? 
harm to keep tliein on tlie shelf for six months until the rolls come. 

Miss D. J. Hunter-Brown: 

We have rather children’s meetings than schools in Kagoshima, 
and with one exception attendance is highly irregular : varying per- 
haps from T2 children to 60. This is according to the time of year in 
the case of country children ; or it may be that they have been frighten- 
ed out of the wish to attend by the opposition of a school teacher, or 
by the shouted criticisms of some passing soldier at the previous meet- 
ing; or again among iiri trained street arabs it depends upon the 
absence or presence of any counter attraction. 

The difficulty with us is how to give definite and sufficient teach- 
ing for a few children ^?ho have been coming regularly for a year or 
two together with a crowd who come at intervals. 
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We are trying a new plan in which the lesson is based on a doc- 
trine, or some essential fact in the Savioiir^s life. 

By drawing up a course so short that it can be gone through four 
times in twelvemonths, we hope all will hear these essential points in 
time; Because though they miss No. 2. this time it will recur again in 
three months. And by teaching the same doctrines with different sets 
of scripture passages as the basis each time, we do not weary the re- 
gular attendants. ■ 

Our course stands thus ; The Creator. The Father. Law, Sin, 
Heaven and Hell. The Saviour — His Birth, Deeds, Words, Death, 
Eesurrection, Second Coming. And the first lesson would be worked 
outwards from the morning dressing and morning meal, to the earthly 
father who buys it, and up to tlie Heavenly Father who provides it. 
The 2nd time might be a lesson on Genesis with a chart showing the 
works of the seven days. The 3rd time the story of Elijah’s maguifi- 
ccfit ap]»ea[ to the God of Creation, the God who wields the lighten- 
ing on Oannel : and so on throughout. 

Miss L. Mead: 

The children's souls are for their Saviour, and we want to get 
this idea into the liearts of the teachers. We need to press it home 
on them until they fully realize it. 

I have nineteen teachers that I get together in a teachers’ meet- 
ing every Saturday evening. I teach them, and recpiire them to teach 
ths* children what I teach tliem. I go around from school to school, 
and see that they do it. If they do not do it, there is war in the 
earn]), and they know it. A war of love it is true, but war. They 
know this, so they do what I tell them. 

Mrs. Gurkey Binford: 

I would like to ask, — Is it well to have Christmas trees ancl other 
Christmas exercises in starting new work, or would other methods be 
better. * ■ 

Mrs. G. P. Pierson : 

We have learned to use Sir. Mitaiii Tanekichi’s Gospel Songs ” 
in our Sunday schools and find it a most excellent book, one which 
children understand and delight in. The}" not only remember the 
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words, but, catch the tunes easily and are constantly singing them. 
The text is in pure zohugo and the subject-matter is simple, strong^ 
Scripture truth. There is a real need for such a hymn-book. Twice 
recently in the Hokkaido, on country-trips, I have been asked for good 
children's hymns and these hymns have been found to meet the need 
so perfectly that they have been, hailed with joy and adopted on the 
spot. We give them as prizes for good attendance, with marvellous 
effect on the attendance. 

Miss Gt. Baucus: 

I have a Sunday school, at which we seek to prevent children's 
coming in just fjr Christmas presents, by a system of wooden tickets. 
To those who come three times in succession, we give these tickets^ 
which makes them regular members of the school. All others are 
regarded merely as visitors. 

I regard the teaching of the teachers as necessary as holding the 
Sunday school 

Mrs. E. C. Fry: 

All of us have not the army of school girls that Miss Mead has. 
If we can get competent teachers we should by all means use them, 
but if we cannot, we foreign women can do the teaching ourselves. 
With the efficient Sunday school helps now available, any foreign 
woman that has been in Japan for a year and a lialf can do good 
Sunday school work. We can hold the children, and do it without 
taking up all the time with rat stories, stories of grandmas and grand- 
pas, etc. We should not be discouraged ; we can do the work, and do 
it well. 

Col. a. E. Buck. ' \ : 

. ' ■ ' ■ ' " ’ ' -L''' -'"'‘f *■* 

Col. Back, U. S. Minister to Japan, was introduced to the Coz^. 
ference, and said : , ^ . 

I am glad to Ije present and to look in the faces of the men and 
women engaged in the work you are engaged in. I am glad you are 
in Tokyo. I hope you will all return to your respective places with 
more enthusiasm and larger success. 
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SECOND PAPEE. 

The Kindergarten. 

Its Eise, Progress, Principles, Criticisms, Dangers and Needs. 

Miss A. L. Howe, A. B. C., Kobe. 

In the Tlmringlan forest in Germany are five famous towns, 
famous because they are the mile stones in the life of Frederick 
Froehel. In Oherweisbach he was born, in Keilhaii he began to put 
into practice his extraordinary ideals on teaching, in Blankenburg, 
^almost an old man then, he received his vision of the kindergarten ; in 
Liebenstein his work was recognized and in Marienthal this work 
expanded and he closed his eyes on life. 

In Oherweisbach he led a sorrowful childhood ; in Keilhau lie 
struggled with bitter poverty and a divine discontent, in Blankenburg 
his eyes were anointed, lie saw a wonderful vision and with exultation 
he turned at once, like another apostle, to do its bidding ; in Lieben- 
stein God sent liim the friendship and support of one able to translate 
him to the ivorld and in Marienthal, the beautiful country seat of the 
Dtike of Meiningen, secured to him and his work by his influential 
friend, the Baroness von Buelow, he was able to see liLs heaven-sent 
ideas take form and here he peacefully went to his reward. 

Such, briefly recorded, is the rise of the kindergarten. 

. Its Progress has been like its conception, a story of misunderstood 
ideag, of indifference and opposition. The story of many another 
reformer, a tireless fight to make the ignorant understand, the in- 
different awake to their own welfare and bitter opponents change their 
■:miuds. 

When God sets a man at work he does not allow opposition from 
other men to stop him 1 Paul was followed from city to city by his 
infuriated countrymen, he was stoned, imprisoned, but he carried his 
mission to the Gentiles. 

V \ 
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William Carey was ordered to sit down by a body of clergy- 
men 5 to give up his crazy idea of carrying Christianity to far off 
landSj but be went ! 

To show you how effectively FroebePs idea has made its way, let 
me sketch briefly the progress of his kindergarten. We will go with 
him into Liebenstein ; it is in the year 1849. The summer visitors 
have arrived for the baths and seeing Froehel leading, day by day, 
his groups of ragged children in happy play, these visitors call him an 
old fool The Baroness von Buelow goes with the rest to see this 
astonishing man ; while others have jeered, she comes away with tears 
in her eyes, exclaiming, This man is called an old fool by these 
people ; perhaps he is one of those men ridiculed or stoned by contem- 
poraries and to whom future generations, build monuments 

She was a true prophetess for in the very land where he received 
this insulting title, where his work was opposed by the clergy, attacked 
by the schools and for six years prohibited by the government, in that 
land in less than fifty years from tlie time of his death, the German 
people have erected monuments in Blankenburg, Schwiner, Marienthal 
and Oberweisbach and the 60th anniversary, June 28fch, 1900, of his 
kindergarten, finds plans being made for a Froebel Home which is to 
be the head of the German International Kindergarten Union and is 
to provide accommodation for the Blankenburg kindergarten, the 
Froebel Museum and the Library and is also to contain a home for 
veteran kindergarteners. 

In only the briefest and most cursory manner may we sketch the 
spread of FroebePs kindergarten from country to country, by no means 
giving even a summary, but taking examples here and tliere, pass on 
to other points, simply proving to you that FroebePs idea has found 
lodgment in every quarter of the globe. 

In Germany we find it in Heidelberg, Leipsic, Berlin, Dresden 
and Hamburg. 

It has spread to Switzerland, and there we find in St. Gall a 
building costing ®12,000 and a society of 2000 of the most cultivated 
men and women pledged to .extend the work of that old fool” 

On to Belgium goes the work and there we find the people work- 
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ing afc extensive private enterprises in Brussels, Antwerp, Liege and 
(ilhent. 

Then to France, not so much real kindergarten work there, but a 
very great modification of the infant schools through the influence of 
FroebeFs principles. 

To Italy — and in Naples, Verona and Eoine we find schools 
established to train women for this work. Good kindergartens are 
connected with all normal schools and the teachers of elementary 
schools are expected to take a course in kindergarten pedagogy. 

Ill Turin a woman^s society has received from the Government a 
fine huilding and 12,400 Ure^ which, with private gifts, gives an 
endowment of 50,000 lire^ (20,000 yen). 

Ill England we find a trainiog school, two acres of ground and a 
gi ft to this school of $50,000. 

If we go to America we find as Froehel predicted, I believe, the 
fulhist development, CMmipletest recognition of this kindergarten idea. 

In twenty five years the work has grown from 42 to 2,884 kinder- 
gartens, fn.un 73 to 5,764 teachers. The kindergartens of America are 
imiuy and varied. The public school laws in many States provide for 
them ; others are private enterprises, some for the afiiiienit, others for 
the people of the slums. 

It is found that the kindergarten above every other agency bids 
fair to make good citizens out of the conglomerate mass of foi’eigners 
dum[)ed on American soiL Pliilaiithropists are beginriiog to realize 
tliat tlie presence of one kindergarten established in a depraved, 
destitute district exceeds any other form of work in the rapidity with 
wliich that district cleans itself up morally and physically ; as Kichard 
Watson Gilder says, Plant a free kindergarten in any cpiarter of this 
over-crowded Metropolis and you have begun there and then the work 
of making better homes, better citizens and a better city.’' 

The American Government in its efibrts to establish public educa- 
tion in Cuba sends out Mr. Alexis Everett Frye, and Mr. Frye sends up 
to Cambridge this last summer nearly 1500 Cuban school teachers to 
take an object lesson in advanced educational methods on American 
soil ; — iloes Mr. Frye think the Kindergarten something to be left out 
of such a program ? Not at all ; part of the work in Cambridge was 
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a coiii*se of kindergarten lectures and some of the more valuahle books 
translated into Spanish for these teachers to take home with them. 

In Hawaii we see Japanese, American, Hawaiian, Chinese and 
Portugese children in kindergartens under one Board. Seven kinder- 
gartens, one training school and estimated expenses for one year 
tf 5,500. 

In South America as long ago as 1883, the public school authori- 
ties of the Argentine Republic sent to the United States for a woman 
to introduce the system. She has done it ! 

In Japan the w’ork has attained remarkable proportions ; establi- 
shed by the government long ago the educational report up to two 
years ago gives 325 Government kindergartens, 98 private ones making 
a total of 423 in the Empire ; books are published, materials manu- 
factured and teachers tniined by the Government and also by private 
enterprise. All this does not mean that the work is satisfactory, it 
simply shows how the people of many lands have been impressed with 
the value of that old fooFs ” ideas. A finely trained kindergartener 
has lately gone to begin the work in the Phillipines. 

On to China, and we find a beginning there. In India, efforts 
have been made to introduce kindergarten teaching into the GirFs 
schools of Madras Presidency. In Turkey, Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of 
Smyrna speaks of the inestimable blessing which the kindergarten 
has proved itself the last fifteen years.” 

Then, if you will go even to South Africa and Micronesia you. 
Will find that Mission Boards have begun the work in these far off, 
belated places : and in sixty years from the establishment of the first 
kindergarten in Blankenburg, Germany, we find that governments^ 
have recognized their value, school boards have adopted the systems, 
philanthropists value such an agency and missionary boards are 
adopting this work for the little children. 

At the Ecumenical Council in Hew York last Spring, the number 
of kindergartens reported on foreign Mission fields was 127. I have 
tried to make a complete list of those of all Boards in Japan ; if I am 
correct there are at present 27. The Presbyterians head the list with 
10 ; Congregationalists with 5 ; Methodist with. 4 ; Baptist with 3 
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Methodist, South 2 ; Methodist Protestant 1; Canadian 1 ; Chiirch 
Missionary Society 1. 

But the establishment of kindergartens is not all that hafl been 
accomplished by the advent of FroebeFs message : 1. General educa- 

tion has been influenced. 2. Societies for promoting the work inay 
be counted by thousands. 3* Mothers are greatly helped in their child 
training; and Mother’s Congresses are one of the features of this end 
of the century. 4. Clubs for study formed by kindergartens are 
among the most progressive and com prehen tive of the day. 5. A 
large literature has been created. 6. And most hopeful of all, the 
kindergartener is rapidly becoming the best educated of teachers 
'tecaiise the public is demanding it. 

Do I need to multiply illustrations to prove the truth of that 
woman’s prophecy ? This man, called an old fool by these people, 
perhaps he is one of those men who are ridiculed or stoned by con- 
■ temporaries and to whom future generations build monuments.” 

Fnncij[)!es, It is impossible in a brief paper to consider the 
priiud pies upon which the kindergarten has been founded. Suffice it 
to Hay that tlia two upon whicli all the otliers rest, are the principles 
which the most profound and progressive educators of the present day 
are emphasizing, 

1st. The value of the earliest years for education ; the necessity 
for providing quite as logical plans (though by no means the same) and 
quite as competent instructors for children from the ages of three to 
seven, as for the youth of fourteen to twenty. And while educators 
may not all agree as to the sort of early education, no one worthy the 
name of educator, any longer objects to the necessity ot logical educa- 
tion of some sort for children before the school age. It is one of the 
- most marked tendencies in present day education. It was this belief 
in the absolute necessity of the greatest care and skill in the very 
beginning of educational life, that turned Froebel after half a century 
" to the conviction that the most important period of human education 
was before the child was seven years old. 

To illustrate how this principle is being translated into action, let 
me tell you of one striking example. There was opened in Chicago 
• this year, a school illustrating the most advanced idea^ of modern 
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education ia the United States^ if not in the world. This school was*’ 
hiiilt and equipped at the expense of half a million of dollars and is. 
to receive $90,000 a year for running expenses. The “ Preliminary 
announcement says, In the Academic school an attempt will he 
made to provide ideal conditions for the education of children and 
youths hetweeu the ages of Jam' and Mgliteeny'm order to prepare them 
for the duties and responsibilities of life and higher education. 

The School will, therefore, include the kindergarten and all the 
grades of elementary and secondary education.’^ The world is becom- 
ing filled with the idea of Froehel. 

I have heard it said recently that the President of one of our 
leading Universities has remarked that the only things really indispen- 
sable to education are the kindergarten and the University. And that 
the head master :»f a great boy’s school declared that no modern educator 
questions the firct that all true education is based on the kindergarten. 
Universities are beginning to give serious attention to the subject, as 
may be imagined when I tell you that a little while ago Johns Hopkins 
University arranged for a course of lectures on the kindergarten, the 
lecturer being the first woman ever invited to speak from that plat- 
form. The same year Harvard University arranged for another 
course on the same subject. 

To Froehel more than to all others are we indebted for the 
advanced movements in education that have been so fruitful in results 
during the last half century. He gave to the world a system of 
education that has triumphed over all opposition ; a system that 
will, when fully understood and generally adopted, revolutionize 
educational methods.” 

It is this idea of the value of early years that gives a large place 
to the kindergarten in general educational assemblies. It is this idea 
of the value of early years that makes the kindergarten so large a 
factor in present philanthropic work. It is this idea of the value of' 
early years that has led the psychologists, doctors, pedagogues and 
philosophers to studying child life in all its phases and tendencies. It 
is the feebly dawning idea of the value of early years which is con- 
vincing missionary societies of the wisdom of adding the kiudex’garten 
to their educational and evangelical work in foreign fields. And may 
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I add, it is the recognition of this idea which allows this paper a part 
on the program of this conference of missionaries. 

2nd. It is the idea of giving the same importance to each stage of 
study, and of establishing the closest relation between them, that has 
made possible that wonderful Chicago Institute, and has established 
another, not so richly endowed, but commanding scarcely less attention, 
the University Elementary school established by Dr. Dewey, Prof, of 
Pedagogy in the University of Chicago. In this University Elementary 
school thoroughly educated instructors are ready to bring to elementary 
education, the same resources of training, knowledge and skill that has 
long been at the command of higher education. This real connection 
between all grades of instruction, this giving as much value to the 
^kindergarten as the university, this binding them together in one 
unbroken whole, is the second of FroebePs principles I would like to 
impress upon you. If it were not that the most advanced educators 
to-day arc trying to translate FroebePs theory on this point into 
practice, we should say it was true enough as ' a theory, but not a 
matter for practical people to lx)ther themselves about. 

In the University Elementary school of which I have already 
spoken, this unity of all grades is being carried out. Dr. Dewey says, 
^^The problem is to unify, to organize education, to bring all its 
various factors together through putting it as a whole into organic 
union with every day life. We want to bring all things educational 
together ; to break down the barriers that divide the education of the 
little child from the inatriiction of the maturing youth ; to identify 
the lower and higher education, so that it shall be demonstrated to the 
eye, that there is no low^er and higher, but simply education.^^ So says 
Dr. Dewey, wdiile 1 say, happy the day when all Government officials, 
when all teachers, when all connected with missionary work, will cease 
to make the present invidious distinction, when they, too, shall feel 
the force of FroebePs theory, and no longer be content, while providing 
richly for so called higlier education to give to the children the 
craml>s. 

Griticism. We may safely consider the kindergarten to have made 
. a place for itself, but that does not mean that it is fully understood, 
faithfully applied, or perfected in practice. Pecause it is yet very 
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imperfect, it suffers criticism. Wit and sarcasm are levelled at tiiose 
baby schools/^ and well, for the cause that it is so. The mistaken 
ideas or the ignorance of only too many people have filled the ranks of 
the kindergarten with most incompetent exponents. 

We do not wonder at the attacks, but the result has been most 
wholesome. In Philadelphia the following is said, The reasons at 
the bottom of the more assured status of the kindergarten, may, I 
believe, be summed up in a few words, the kindergarten began to 
improve as soon as they felt the spur of criticism.^^ The sources and 
the nature of these criticisms were many and varied, hut they almost 
invariably effected one inestimable result, they compelled the kinder- 
gartener to get outside of her work and to regard it with the eye of 
her critic. Antagonistic or friendly, coming within kindergarten 
circles or without, it exerted a wholesome influence. It created a 
sense of uneasiness, of a noble discontent, of a determination to know 
how far her critics were in the right, and to profit by their suggestions 
and their captions. It impelled her to get below the surface of the 
material she was too often mechanically using, to understand principles 
back of methods, and make them still clearer to herself by explaining 
them to others. This desire to know more, to be more, gradually 
possessed the body of kindergarteners and made w’’elcome to them all, 
all higher standards. 

What dangers threaten ? 1st. False estimates of the relative 
values of wliat is called higher and lower education. It is true that in 
highly civilized lands large sums of money are spent for elementary 
education, but the equipment of these schools is only just beginning to 
approach that of Colleges and Universities. This is true of civilized 
lands, but when we come to Missionary efforts in foreign, lands, the 
difference is painful. Thousands, one might almost say millions, for 
high schools and colleges, and so little for the children ! Forgetting 
the value of early years, money is poured out lavishly for the education 
of youth while for the foundation work of all, it is as yet given most 
sparingly. It will be well to remember that in 1902 all small, dark, 
overcrowded apologies for kindergarten buildings in Japan must make 
way for the educational law promulgated in 1899 ) the dimeu- 
aions of kindergarten rooms then must conform to the standard of less 
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than four children to one tsubo^ and these rooms must further conform 
to Government regulations in regard to light, air and general sanitation. 
'While as for play-ground, there must be one tsiiho of space for each 
child. Feniirioiisness in building now, will be a dead loss then. In 
these matters the Japanese Government lead the United States. I 
cannot speak for other lands. I bless the words of Dr. Dewey when 
he urges endoioment for elementary education. He says, It is well 
to emphasize from an educational point of view, that elementary as 
well as advanced education requires endowment. There is every 
reason why money should be spent freely for the organization and 
maintenance of foundation work as well as for the later stages.^^ 

2nd. The second great danger is the still wide-spread idea that 
any one is competent to do kindergarten work. Eecently a kinder- 
gartener in America heard a charwoman say in earnest conversation 
to a friend, haint going to send her to the high school, there haint 
no need of it, I am going to have her study kindergarten, she knows 
enough for that.^^ If charwomen only held such opinions, we might 
not fear for the future, but it is still too often a stand-up and all-day 
fight to get educated girls for this work. (I speak now of Japan 
alone; the same is no longer true in the United States at least). That 
educated girls are sorely needed in other departments of work I know. 
We all want the best, but nowhere so much as with the little children. 
The Japanese Government gives us the privilege of taking their 
diiidren of kindergarten age: let us honor this trust by giving our 
most tiiiely educated, most consecrated girls to kindergarten work. 

Then as to the attitude we shall take toward supplying foreign 
teaclu rs for these ^^child gardens, well, I will simply ask you to look at 
the Hitiiation. W^e have dozens of doctors of divinity, scores of college 
graduates for the education of youth in our held, while many a' mission 
Board is still unwilling to allow even one woman to give her whole 
time to this work which is challenging the respect of the world, this 
work for those of whom Christ said, Let them come unto me 

Another grave danger is the making kindergarten work, even 
where it is allo\ved, a side issue. I have seen some very poor apologies 
for kindergartens carried on upon this principle, and I have also seen, 
after the novelty has worn off, a dwindling of pupils and a final end up 
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of the whole project. When yon are willing to run a college by 
putting it into the hands of a girl with primary school education, you 
yourself directing its affairs, when time from evangelistic work for 
adults, touring, studying or preaching will allow, when you can do this 
to your own satisfaction, to the best progress of your students, and the 
best influence on the educational world, then I will concede that 
kindergartens can be run on the same plan. 

Needs, I have been twenty two years in this kindergarten work, 
I have watched its progress as well as its mistakes. Will you pardon me 
if I suggest to you wliat seems most necessary for the successful carry- 
ing out of those principles, which are said to have in them the power 
to revolutionize the educational world, and which philanthropists say 
are so wonderful in uplifting character? 

1st. In all cases delay establishing kindergartens until a 
thoroughly reliable well trained woman can be employed. 

2nd. Allow never more than sixteen pupils to one teacher, i,e. 
have in each kindergarten one experienced woman in charge with 
enough assistants to allow one woman to each class of sixteen. Set 
your faces like flint against any number beyond this. In the Glory 
kindergarten in Kobe we have followed this rule with the result that 
after having raised our tuition three times, now placing it at .80 sen 
a month for eacli child, we find ourselves so popular tliat parents 
apply a year or two in advance, in order that their children may enter 
our kindergarten when they arrive at the proper age. We have 
between seventy and eighty on our list at the present moment. 

3rd. Do not build until you can conform to Government regu- 
lations, or rather do not begin the kindergarten until you can do 
this. 

4th. Use your influence with your Board to provide some one 
who shall bo free to give her time to the kindergarten, as others are 
free to preach, teach or do evangelistic work. 

5th. Let all those in charge of the so called higher education 
for girls encourage their graduates to ad.d to their higher general edu- 
cation a course in kindergarten theory and practice. It will greatly 
help to place this training of little children where it belong as one of 
the most honorable professions to say nothing of the effect upon the 
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students themselves. Says Miss Peabody, » To be a kindergartner is 
tile perfect development of womanliness, a working with God at the 
very fountains of artistic and intellectual power and moral charac- 
ter.” It is, therefore, the highest finish that can be given to a 
woman’s education to be educated as a kindergartner. Dr. Harris, 
in speaking of the effect of the kindergarten training on young worneii 
says, A nobler and more enlightened womanhood rvill result and 
the family will prove a better nurture for the child It is signifi- 

cant, that those who read Froebel’s work are always growing in 
insight and in power of higher achievment.” There is much said in 
Japan these days about the education necessary to make good mothers. 
I could give extracts by the dozen as to the value of the kindergarten 
in this respect. Max West writing on the Sociology of the kinder- 
garten says, “ The soul of a wise and loving mother, the mind of an 
earnest woman, the heart ot a little child, that comprehends the 
personality of an ideal kindergartner.” A course in a good kinder- 
gfirtou training school is in itself a liberal education, and that and the 
practical work of the kindergarten together, constitute the best pos- 
sible preparation for motherhood. But let no one think there is any 
short cut to such a goal; a term or two terms or three terms of child 
studi’, pedagogy or even distinctly kindergarteu theory during a 
col lege course or at the end of a college course will no more produce the 
woiiiori of whom Max West has written than the same amount of 
time spent will make an artist, a surgeon or a preacher. Such a 
course may indeed open a student’s ideas to the value of Froebel’s 
pniieiides, or of educational theory in general, but the practical gain 
will be almost notliiiig. .-I greatly desire that those in charo-e of 
higher education would present this matter to their graduating classes 
eiicouiiiging them to discard the too prevalent opinion that “ any one 
knows eiiougli to teach those little ones. \Yliat knowledge can be re- 
ipun. J to amuse babies - Lead them to believe that there is no spot 
so big with fate as the four walls of a kindergarten.” I wisli all 
giaduatmg classes of gn-Ls might read that little classic “ Unconscious 
Imtimi, written by Bishop Huntington of New York. Bishop 
Huntington says, protest agirinst the .superficial and insultJ 
opinion that in the education of children there is no room for the 
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loftiest intellectual enterprise and no contact with divine and in- 
expressible wonders. The school room, no less than the laboratory, 
the studio, the church itself opens upwards into God^s boundless 
lieaven.^^ 

People say to me sometimes, “ Your ideas are too high, we don’t 
expect to do such work as you preach about.” I contend that only the 
test is good enough for missionary work, and especially in a country 
like Japan, we would do better to let any form of educational work 
alone unless we are prepared to do it well. The true kindergarten is 
the most religious, the most universally adaptive to any race, the 
most all-embracing in subjects of instruction of any phase of educa- 
tion. 

.Hamilton Mabie in wniting of the Eew York Kindergarten As- 
sociation says. In its field, and according to its means the New 
York Kinder^-arten xissociatimi commits itscdf unreservedlv to enforce 
■and illustrate the spiritual ideas of the child’s nature and need. It 
aims not only to set the light of the kindergarten in the darkest 
places in the Metropolis, but to feed that light with the purest de- 
votion, the finest character and tlie highest intelligence. It means to 
make childhood holy in the tliought of parents, to make it beautiful 
in its own opportunities, and to bring it into conscious relation with 
the great world of nature, of organized society and of spiritual order. 
It is striving to do this ])y steadily advancing the standard of its 
teaching through the line quality of its teachers. Every kindergarten 
under the direction of the Association must be a model.” I would 
that everywhere tlnrse who contemplate establishing kindergartens 
would say with Mr. I\Iahie. Yv^e aim not only to set the light of 
the kindergarten in the darkest places, but to feed that light with 
the purest devotion, the finest character and the highest intelligence. 
W e mean to make childhood holy in the thought of parents, to make 
it beautiful in its own opportunities. We mem to do this hy steadily 
advancing standards of teaching through the finer quality of our 
teachers. We mean to make every kindergarten under our associa- 
tion a model.” “With fortitude which never tires and hope which is 
not cheaply satisfied,” let ns lend our energies and our influence to 
creating high standards for this work with the little children. 
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DISCUSSIOK 

Miss Isabelle M. Haegkave, M. 0. C., ISTagako. 

hen I toll you that I have had no special training in kinder- 
garten work, you may consider my appearance before you on this 
subject as the height of presumption; some may even question the 
advisability of an untrained worker undertaking the management of 
a kindergarten. I must admit that when the request came to take 
part in this discussion, I felt that I who had yet so much to learn had 
no right to occupy the time of this conference. 

One of the rerpiirements for missionary candidates of our Society 
reads I ower of adaptation to circumstances is an essential quali- 
fication.” However much or little of this qualification one may 
naturally possess, tlie work on the mission field furnishes abundant 
opportunity for its development, and my own experience has been no 
exception to the rule. Wlietlun- or not I have profited by my ex- 
periences, the exigencies of the work, luivc placed me alternately in 
connection with girls scnools, womaids incetiiigs, orphanages, indus- 
trial schools, and lastly, kindergarten work, and. while recognizing 
the value and necessity of each in its place, I have found none to he 
II lore promising a.s a means of extending Christ’s Kingdom in this 
land, than the kindergarten. 

While there can be no question of the desirability of having a 
kindergarten fully equipped and .scientifically managed, yet to the 
gloat majority of us this is impossible, and if, because we cannot do 
ail that may be done through the kindergarten, we decline to do what 
wo can, do we not shut the door of one of our best opportunities ?' 
Ko one would claim that the little miscellaneDus country school has 
equal advantages with the thoroughly graded schools of the city, yet 
wlio will deny that the country school is in its place a power for 
good, or argue in favor of ite abolition. Then I sav if we cannot 
do the best, let us do the best we can. 

1 believe the average lady missionarv wlto desires to use lier 
opportunities for feeding the lambs, will fmd slie has both the ability 
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and means to make herself sufficiently familiar with the fiiiKlamental 
principles of kindergarten work to enable her to accomplish much 
as an amateur kindergartener that will aid materially in the evan- 
gelization of Japan. 

We all know how very imjiortant are the impressions made on 
the chikks mind before it is seven years of age. When we recall 
the years wdien morning and evening without fail our mothers 
gathered us as little ones about their knees and taught us the 
meaning of “ now I wake to see the light/’’ and now I lay me down 
to sleep ” and led our young hearts out in intelligent loving under- 
standing of the Great Father and Master above, we must admit the 
wisdom of gathering the little ones, who are without such home 
teaching, into kindergarten homes where they can have daily instruc- 
tion. Again •when we^'ecall the fact that so many of the Christian 
mothers of Japan are themselves just out of heathendom and there- 
fore nofc as capable as we would wish of giving their children a 
knowledge of Bible tiTiths, our hearts mxist long to see a Christian 
Ivindergarten in every town in Japan, where also the children from 
Christian homes may have their young hearts drawn out in love to 
the all-Father, and be taught to know and obey His laws. 

Tily experience of the past two years has shown me the value of 
kindergarten w'ork as* an evangelistic agency (not only reaching the 
children, but through them the mothers) as I never appreciated it 
before, and I say most emphatically if Ave would win this people for 
Christ we must not neglect to lay a foundation by beginning with 
the very little cliildren. 

Mns. E. A, Thomsom: 

Just a word to urge the establishing of kindergartens for the 
children of the poor. Some of us know from personal observation 
the influence of these in the home lands. Where would they be 
more appreciated than in this countiy — the paradise of children ?” 
Thanks to Miss Howe and others, kindergartens have become very 
popular in Japan even under foreign auspices. And we have found 
here some born kindergartners ; some of whom have been willing to 
forego good positions with, their accompanying salaries for the sake 
of teaching among the children of the poor* 
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They gather these dirty, begrimed, soro-iieaded little ones in 
rrom the fitter side and watch them as in the kindergarten they 
glow and develop and become transformed quite beyond recognition.^ 

_ - lere is in Tokio, now, a Japanese lady of fine education, who 
tiumeil under the influence of one of the most charming kinder- 

^utners on the Pacific coast, came back to this country filled with 

^.0 <ta.„ to e«iAa fro, kindorgort,,. E„t her frield, woL 
macii to help and her own means not being sufScient to allow her 
10 . 1 e.stablish and teach in one, she accepted a po.sition offered 
iier m one of the highest schools in the empire and is now using her 
salary and influence in the fulfilling of her cherished dream, the 
c^taldishmont of a kindergarten for the children of the poor, 
jliis, Genevieve Faville Topping .* 

There is much that I long to say for the kindergarten as an 
evangelntic agency, but cannot for lack of time. Just a woril to the 
may who alreaily belimm in this work and although tliey may not 
nop., o undertake the ideal bmdci-garten so admirable set fortli in 
Mias lTowe .s paper, they would gladly haye some part in forwarding 
. u. came. mr the kindergarten means far more tlian a mere peda- 
gugical sptem. It means a Gospel to be known and loved and lived by 
al 1 wlir, have to do with the little child. It stands for a great social 
movement among parents and educators for the scientific stuiiy of 
c n!,l nature and the methods of training and teaching best suited to- 
lip: (hn'clojimeiii 

of the world lias del ved into the rocks, hronglit up 
. m .secrets from tlie deep sea, peered into the farthest heavens and 
achieved marvels m the development of the science, s of plant and 

n ■ ’ . V'" 20th centmy there is an 

•in(’'Tnr“ f” overy other science in importance 

anu mt -rest is the science that shall deal with the heginnino-s and 

the child"^™Tl'-* T ^“tolloctual, and spiritual being of 

tiic child. Ihis awakening foimi expre.ssion in those remarkable 

‘ Congresses of Mothers « that have attLted so much attentimi t 

Amei ica. It is indicated by the multitude of Child-study oi-aniva 

Pons throughout Europe and America and by the great * ^ 

hooks and magazines devoted specially to this subject. 
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I do not need to urge that Japan needs this same awakening, 
and that each one of us, in his and her own place has opportunity, 
and therefore a responsihility, — to help lay the foundations among 
this people of a reverence for childhood, of a fatherhood and mother- 
hood that shall be intelligent, devoted and undeiiled. 

May I take just a moment more to say that I wish Miss Howe’s 
translations of Kindergarten Songb. Vols. I. and XL might be intro- 
duced into every home and school in Japan. Said Walter Scott, — Let 
me make the songs of a nation and I care not who makes its la'ws ! ” 
The good, the true, and the beautiful that fills these blessed little 
songs cannot fail to have an influence on all who use them both old 
and young. 

Through Miss Howe’s efforts we have a translation of the book 
which forms the corner stone of every Ivindergarten Training School, 
Froebel’s Mutier und Rose Lieder ,^ — a book written expressly for 
mothers, — philosophic enough to give food for thought to the wisest 
mind, and simple enough to attract every true mother heart. 

I have just learned also that Elizabeth Harrison’s most valuable 
little book,— A Study in Child Nature ” has been adapted and 
translated by Mrs. Curtis of YamaguchL I hope it may be widely 
read and used. 

Miss Lanius: 

In Hiroshima there are two kindergartens, one of which is free 
and has about 60 pupils while the other has 70 in regular attendance. 
Religions teaching in kindergartens is not limited to pi’ayer and 
Bible reading in the morning but all through tlie day children are 
taught about God and our Savior. The most blessed means of reach- 
ing the mothers is through their tiny children. We have mothers’ 
meetings once a month and sometimes have had as many as one 
luindred women present. At these meetings there are always religious 
exercises followed by talks which are sometimes upon the care and 
training of children and sometimes are more directly evangelistic. 
Homes of the children are regularly visited, the visitor is always 
welcomed and her message cheerfully heard. 
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THIRD PAPER. 


The Sabbath : 

Its Practical Observance in Relation to the Home and Religion. 

Rev. C. B. Moseley, M. E. 0. S., Kobe. 

A. Historical Sketch. 

I. The Origin and Antiquity of the Sabbath. 

(1) The history of the Hebrew institution, together with that of 
its Christian successor, has its beginning, according to the Scriicture 
account, with the eommencemeut of the history of man himself. 

“ And on the seventh day God finished his work which he had 
made, and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. And God blesseil the seventh day, and hallowed it : 
because tlmt in it he rested from all his work 'ivhich God had created 
and made.” Gen. 2 : 2, ?. 

(2) The evidence from archaeological sources goes to prove that 
the iuhtitution of the Sabbath was known and observed in Balwlonia 
before the chosen people, as such, had national existence. Kotice 
the statements of the following authorities: ‘-'It (the Sabbath) is 
an old Hebrew institution, recognis(3d before Moses, but is not of 
specific Hebrew origin ; it was rather an old Babylonian institution 
which the Hebrews brought with them from their residence in South 
Babylonia at Ur of the Chaldees. Upon the monuments we meet 
first of all with a seven-day week having the seventh day as a day in 
which, no work shall be done, and sacrificial offerings brought. [In- 
scriptions and the Old Testament, by Schrader.] 

Amither autbm-ity saj-s: “The custom of naming the seven 
days ot the week after seven plants is an ancient Babylonian one- 
arid a syllabus which treats of the divisions of time e.vpiain^ f^a-ba-tu 
by Umu muh libbi, hence the Sabbath is also in Bahylonic-Assyrian 
expression a day of delightful and festal repose." 

Another says: -We are justified, therefore, in looking for a 
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Saboath among the Hebrews prior to the period when the present 

pentateuchal regulations for the Sabbath were drafted That the 

Sabbath is an old institution is generally admitted. The Hebrews 
themselves preserve the recollection of its having been observed in 
Egypt. Gunkel designates it as very old and there are some 
very obvious indications of significant changes which the institution 
in the course of its development uiiderwent.^^ (Prof. Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Ph. D., Am. Jr. of Th. for April 1898.) 

Referring to Gen. 2 : 3, Dr. Philip Scllaif says : This passage 

is sometimes explained in a proleptic sense, but religious rest-days, 
dies feriati, are found among most ancient nations, and recent As- 
syrian and Babylonian discoveries confirm the pre-Mosaic origin of 
the weekly Sabbath.^’ (History of the Christian Oh. Vol. I. 477). 

Again Dr. Chadwick in Expositor’s Bible, Book of Exodus says : 

The Lord of the Sabbath already taught his people to respect his 
day. Upon it no manna fell, and we shall hereafter see the bearing 
of this incident upon the cpiestion of whether the Sabbath is only an 
ordinance of Judaism.” 

Coming later to the discussion of the Fourth Commandment he 
says The institution and the ceremonial application of it to Jewish 
life are entirely different things ; a just respect for property is a fixed 
obligation, wdiile the lav/s of succession vary. Bearing this distinc- 
tion in mind we come to the (piestion, Was the Sabbath an ordinance 
born of Mosaism, or not ? Grant that the word remember,” if it 
stood alone, might conceivably express the emphasis of a new precept, 
and hot the recapitulatioii of an existing one. Grant also that the 
mention in Genesis of the Divine rest might be made by anticipation' 
to be read with an eye to the institution which would be mentioned 
later. ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

But what is to be made of the fact that on the seventh day 
manna was withheld from the camp before they had arrived at Horeb, 
and, therefore, before the Commandment had been written by the 
finger of God upon the stone ? Was this also clone by anticipation ? 

Upon any supposition, it aimed at teaching the nation that the 
obligation of the day was ffot based upon the present precept, but the 
precept embodied an older and more fundamental obligation. 
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Iveil and Delitsch’s Commentary on the Pentatencli says • “ The 
fourth Y-ord, Eememher the Sabhath day to keep it holy 'presup- 
poses an acquaintance with the Sabbatli, as the eNpresaion - Eemem- 
ber, IS sufficient to show. 

“pe blessing and hallowing is not meant as pointing onwards 
bom the Standpoint of the Mosaic legislation (in this respect God 
snteequently hallowed the Sabhath at the departure from Eo-ypt) 
rat is a fact following upon the conclusion of creation, and hrviuc^ 
m view the histoiw of the world, which, now that its creation is 

St «» 

Passing, the question of changes in the institution in the course 
of Its development which has been raised hv Prof. Jastrow I think 

“ Q 'if f examined, 
_ ' , ( ihe L.abbath of the Hebrowa and the Uimnuh Uhlnot the- 

tio ,lf r‘'T and therefore, (2) The institu- 

tioi) IS of I ire-* Mosaic origin. 

^ The Post- Mosaic Period. 

The Jewish people appear to have been in need of many .solemn 
warnings I, efore they were willing to .submit to the authority of the 
. ahliath liy obedience to its requirements of the non-performance of 
pl .\su;a aiKl profit-getting labors. But if the people were .slow to 
acknowledge and render obedience to the authority of the day of rest 
the leauers of the jieople were all the more determined that the com- 
nundTmmt should be obeyed; and so the man found gathering fuel 
on the babM, was solemnly condemned of a capital offence ajinst 
aedieccratic state and paid the irenalty with his life.-Num. XT 

But if disobedience to the law was severely punished there were 
ti.'m ..IK r f T °l^^^dience and the educ-a- 

sff! to a better state of mind toward the 

«il)|c.,t . If thou turn thy feet from the Sabbath from doiiiK thy 

tie lioly of the Lorf, honorable; and shaft honor it, not doin<r 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor .speakino- thinl 
own words: then shaft thou delight thyself iu the Lord ; and°I wiU 
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make tliee to ride upon tlie high places of the earth ; and I will feed' 
thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.’^ Isaiah LVIII, 13-14. 

3. Character of the Sabbath in its later development among 
the Jews. 

Later a tendency to the opposite extreme set in. It reached its 
climax in the Sabbatarianism of the Pharisees, thus described by Dr. 
Philip Schaff: he says, After the exile and in the hands of tlm 
Pharisees it became a legal bondage rather than a privilege and 
lieiiediction.’’ Tlie proofs of this abuse of the Sabbath privilege are 
too numerous and too well known^to be lingered over. The follow- 
ing from Dr. Sniitlf s Scripture History will suffice as illustration. 
He says : But in B. 0. 320 Ptolemy the son of Lagus, the governor 
of Egypt, took Jeruselem on a Sabbath when the Jews would make 
no resistance.’’ Again speaking of Antiochus Epiphanes, the same 
author says : Two years later he came to Jerusalem still more in- 
furiated by his forced withdrawal from Eg}^t at the order of the 
Eomans [B. C. 168]. But this time he assumed the show of friend- 
ship till the Sabbath came, and a frightful massacre was made of the 
unresisting people/’ 

With these tacts before us we are prepared to better imderstand 
the difficulties met with by our Lord, and his treatment of those dif- 
ficulties. But to bring out the Jewish notion yet more clearly let us 
take one more example. The spirit of the pliarisaical sab])atari- 
anisni ” says Dr. Scliaif/’ witli which Christ and Paul had to deal 
may be inferred from the fact that even Gamaliel, Paul’s teacher 
and one of the wisest and most liberal rabbis let his ass die on the 
Sabbath because he thought it a sin to unloose him ; and this wais 
praised as an act of piety. Other Eabbis prohibited the saving of 
an ass from a ditch on the Sabbath, but allowed a plank to be laid 
so as to give the beast a chance to save himself. One groat contro- 
vercy between the school of Shammai and Hillel turned round the 
mighty question whether it was lawful to eat an egg which was laid 
on the Sabbath day and the wise Hillel denied it.” ' Schatr, Hist, of 
tlie Christian Church). 

We are told that the scribes had rulos referring to thirty nine 
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kinds of work. So when the disciples plucked the ears of corn thejr 
•violated the one relating to harvesting ; Jesus, the one forbidding 
raedical aid to the sick man unless in immediate danger of death! 
■It has been correctly stated that the Jewish ideal “ was absolute 
rest from everj-thing that could be called work; and even the ex- 
ercise of those offices of humanity which the strictest Christian Sab- 
batarian regards as a service to God and therefore as especially 

appropiate to his day was looked on as work.” 

4. Christ and the Sabbath of the New Testament. 

We have now come to the consideration of an important period 
m the history of the institution of the Sabbath— the time of Christ 
and the casciples. It is sometimes said that the institution of the 
Sabbath wa« _set aside by our Lord, that having served its purpose 
and fulhlle.1 ite mission it no longer liad any claims: but helono-ed 
to the class of Old Testament rites and coremonies which were to°he 
entirely ignored and left behind ; tliat Ciirist .set himself against the 
> a math to hreak it down. There h an important element of truth 
HI ill! t.iose statements. If we would lunlerstaud tlu; attitude of the 
havmurtuumrd the institution we must always ( 1 ) separate between 
the bal.hath nuts true character and the Sabbatarian fanaticism of 
us line, lilt; one lie upheld by his example and teachino-- the 
ot .er.ne opposed by a noble disregard of the popular teaching and 
behel ..oncerning it. In other words he did not oppose the Sabbath 
).ii principal, but the perversion of it. (2) We must separate be- 
tivouii tae day winch was appointed for the weekly rest and the essen- 
tol principle and law underlying the institution itself. The one is 
important as a means : the other is the essential soul and pmpose of 

No word or act of Jesus Christ's can he pointed out as in any 
way -,pposed to_the principle of repose, or contrary to the idea of 
the Jnne appointniont of the institution of tlie Sabbath. Did he 

^^1 on himself and hi,s followers.? 

' “ ' od the feabhath ; so also did his disciples. He took part in 

he rub, .c of ,bo time-, «<! <,x,Lded fte “ 

" *” 7 W “0 "•» infc.no, 1 by tl.o thu-d oynopfe | 
ihat such was his ususal emstom: ' ^ ^ 
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5. The Cliange of tbe Day. 

The dropping of the seventh day and the suhstitution of the day- 
next following, or the first day of the week, is a matter ahont which 
much discussion has been indulged in. It is a debate whicli began in 
the second century of our era and continues to call forth discussion 
in bulky books in our own day. Men have even suffered the cruelties 
of martyrdom in the cause. At one extreme are the Seventh Day 
Baptists, who hold that the seventh day is essential. Their position- 
is thus stated: ^‘'In the terms of its constitution and in the reasons 
for its enactment it is inseparably connected with the seventh or the' 
last day of the week, and any attempt to connect the Sabbath law: 
and Sabbath obligation with any one of the other days of the week is 
illogical, and in its tendency destructive of the vfhole sabbatic in- 
stitution.^^ — (Schaff-Her^Jog Encyclopedia, Article on Seventh Day 
Baptists). 

At the other extreme we have tliose who are logically at oiivc with 
the Seventh Day Baptists on the question of the essential importance- 
of the last, or seventh day of the week, but who say that the institu- 
tion has passed away “with the non-observance of the seventh day : or 
that as an old Jewish institution it has no longer a place in the 
Cliristian dispensation. If I am correct (1) in my theory of the 
acknowledgement hy Christ of the claims of the Sabbath Day prin- 
ciple as a divinely instituted law for all time and (2) that the priu- 
ci]:)Io itself as a law of our being, and not the day, is the only essen- 
tial part and (3) if this principle underlies — as no one doubts — the 
Christian Sabbatli : then the truth lies between the two extremes. 
Accortliug to Bisho]) Potter of New York, “ An integral part of the 
Christian faith is the day of rest.^^ 

Tliat the day observed by the Jewish Church, —hy being dropped 
on the part of the Christian Church, — ^lias passed away, at least for 
most Christians, is a feet of history ; the principle of a regularly 
recurring repose after six days of labor is one which has not been 
affected by the change of day : but, in full vigor and authariti/, is 
embodied hi the day next following the old, the resurrection day of 
Christ, as the Christian Sabbath. But it may be asked, if this 
is true where is the command concerning it 
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To this I would reply hy asking why should one be given ? He 
gave no ^ new commandment; none was needed ; the old applies. 
Did he give any new commandment about theft, murder, adultery ? 
Did he not the rather say, “ Keep the commandments. 

Christ is Lord of the Sabbath and after the completion of his 
work, he also rested on the Sabbath. But he arose again on Sunday; 
and through his resurrection, which is the pledge to the world of the 
fruit of his redeeming work, he has made the day, “ the Lord’s day 
for his church to Tie observed by it till the captain of its salvation 
shall return, and having finislied the judgment upon all his foes to 
the very last, shall lead it to the rest of the eternal Sabbath which 
Grod prepared for the wliole creation through his own resting after 
the completion of the heaven and the earth.”— (Commentry on the 
1 cntatducli, .Keil and l)(?litzscb.) 

Again in the words of another, “ The Lord’s Day took the place 
of the dewish as the weoldy day of public worship. The substance 
romamed, the form was changed. The institution of a periodical 
weddy dayofrest for ^tlie body and soul is rooted in our physical 
and moral and js as^ old as man dating, like Jiiarriage, ^from 

paradjso. Tliis is implied in the profound saying of our Lord: The 
ISahbatli was made for maii,’^ 

Ihis sludcli iiiay he suitably closed with this somewhat lengthy 
■qmdation taken from an address before the World’s Con.-Tess at 
■Chwago on the subject. Place of Sunday Observance in Christianity, 
by Bov. W. W. Atterbury, D. D. 

iliooretically, at least, tluse branches of the Christian church 
are, as it seems to me, in substantial accord in holding the weekly 
rest day to be a divine ordinance founded in the nature of man con- 
.scm-ared hy C„d at tlie creation of tlie race, formulated in the fourth 
pmnaud of the dmdogue, recognised by Christ, periietnated in the 
LukIsD.ij of the Christian church. ....... inti 

absence of sudx ^lecific rules under the Gospel', h;;;';;';uv pincipl! 
to guide tiie Christian, as to how he should observe the dav in his 
new circumstances, in the midst, let ns say, of onr niiieteenth'ceiitiiry 
.civiluation, and the complicated e.yigencies of our modern lif,> » We 
auswer, yes. Christ himself has given us just such a principie anl 
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lias taiiglit us hy liis own example how to apply it. The Sahhatli 
was made for man and not man for the Sabhathd^ 

B, The Sabbath Question. 

The question^ how ought I, as a Christian, to keep the Sabbath ? 
is one which many of us have had reason to think about a great 
many times. 

It is one which must at times trouble the conscience of every 
individual Christian. "What ought I to do on the Sabbath ? "What 
things should I refrain from doing on the Sabbath ? What things 
are required of me in order to the proper keej)ing of the Sabbath ? 
How should I conduct myself so as not to go contrary to the claims 
of the sacred day ? Such are the questions wdiich have pressed 
themselves upon all those who regard as serious their Christian 
principles and membership vows. 

Sometimes, it may be, that we have undertaken to lay down 
rules for ourselves. We say, I will do these things because there is 
nothing in the doing of them which will in any way violate the spirit 
of the law of the Sabbath : but these I will not do because I do not 
think they would be right on the Sabbath. Thus we start out to 
put into practice our principles hut soon wm find other men doing 
without scruple the very things which we thought wrong to be done 
on the Sabbath Da}" while others there may be who will question the 
propriety of doing those other things which we thought harmless. 
And so we come back to the same unsettled state of mind as before, 
— not knowing what to do. It is with such sincere but perplexed 
seekers after a true basis for a right course of conduct in this practical 
difficulty that I want to study the subject. Let me ask you atten- 
tion to. 

I. llie grounds of authority for tliti Sabbath, 

There must be found an authoritative ground for the claims of 
tlie Sabbath which is at the same time an adequate foundation for 
the institution, or otherwise our diificulties become unreal things 
which need not be thought of any more and the institution itself 
need not be regarded any longer, as a thing of importance to tlie 
church and to society. 

1. Institution and purpose. Now Christ, who is Lord of the 
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Sabbath, yet whom the Pharisees accused of Sabbath desecration, 
states at once the rights of the individual and the grounds of 
authority for the institution in the following words : “ The Sabbath 
w-as made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 

, (a.) “ The Sabbath was made,”— i.e. instituted, (b) the purpose 
which called it into being and set it apart as a special day was that 
It should be for the benefit of man— it is '' for man.”'^ Thus our 
Lord, in these words, recognized and proclaimed the authority of the 
iourth Commandment, and at the same time aimed a well directed 
blow at the abuses by which tlie institution had been disguised 
beyond all recognition. The Sabbath w'as in its real character and 
original intention for man, as his own portion and high privileo-e. 
Whatever else he might exact of himself during six days ot might bo 
eimcted of him by othens, the seventh was his own by an authority 
higher than all others. He could bo free, within the limits which 
were iTOiry in order that he might possess and use the day for 
liiinselt. because the Lord’s, it is also man’s own day. 

_ Tins does not mean however that man for this reason may take' 
uimglueoiis liberty with the institution itself. Because my hand is 
mine I have no right for that reason to sever it from my body. So 
man because the Sabbath Day privilege is his, lias no right to destroy 
tliat privilege by disregard for, or misuse of it. The Sabhatli is one 
of man’s best and most needed blessings. It is not to be taken from 
liiin by being made a tyrant over bis life one day in seven. 

(2) The Sanctity of the Sabbath. The Sabbath is called a holy 
day. Its purposes ^are sacred not secular. Man is not to continue 
Ills work of producing and of profit-getting toils on tliat dav, neitlier 
he nor his servante nor his cattle. So emphatically was its sanctity 
t.i be r<>g-arded by the ancient Israelites tliat they were made gnilty 
cd’ a caj.itai offence when in disobedience to its demands they gatlierecl 
fuel 111 food on tlie Sabbath, instead of providing those comforts the 
day before. And again our Lord ackiiowledgk its purpose and 
am-red chariicrer by tlie act of going into the synagogues on the 
biiuhatli days to read and expound tlio .sen-iptures. 

(3) Physiological Basis of the Day of Rest. 

Hot only .as a divinely authorized day hut iiiKin scientific grounds 
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the Sabbath asserts its claims. Tlie government of Japan might 
-well have chosen to adopt the Sabbath day as a day of rest for all 
her people, who would avail themselves of it, for this reason alone 
even if no higher one were present in the consideration. 

First of all, medical men tell us that the hygienic value of the 
periodical rest is of great importance. Dr. Samuel B. Lyons of New 
Tork says, One theory of preventive medicine is that immimity 
from germ disease is enjoyed largely and ill proportion to the vigor 
of the individual. 

The vigor of man is dependent upon his enjoying hygienic con- 
ditions of life; among which periodic rest is most important The 

man who is exhausted by overwork who is depressed by anxiety, or 
who is poisoned by bad air, falls the readiest victim to every form 
of moral or physical evil influence. When the disease germs find an 
overflowing vitality opposed to their attack they cease to flourish. 
They thrive best in a soil prepared for them by previous lowering of 
the vital forces. 

As to the extent of waste in the vital forces through continuous 
labor without Sunday rest between, experiments with instruments 
have been made and tlie results charted. Dr. Lyon alluding to these 
experiments says, it was found, that on each succeeding day the 
wave of strength failed a little of reaching the height of yesterday, 
and that during; the six davs of weeklv labor a similar decline wag 
experienced by the subject, which was depicted upon the chart. If 
the subject, howe^'er, enjoyed a day of rest and change after the six 
days of labor, he then returned to his work on Monday in as good 
condition as he had been on the preceding Monday 

And on the other hand ; we are told that when no Sunday rest 
was taken it was shown that a progressive decline took place which 
went on getting lower and lower from week to week. As a con- 
sec][uence of the too great expenditure of the vital forces, by such a 
course ’we see that health must eventually be undei'mined and life 
rendered useless if not cut short. 

Dr. M. L. Eoehricli of Geneva has said : It is not a q[uestion 

of simple pleasure, it is a question of the right to live, because repose 
is necessary to life.^' 
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Again in a resolution adopted by the International Congress on 
tSuiiday Ivest in Paris in 1889 we have the following words : “ It is 

a cotidition essential to the ability to work and to long life.” 

In the second place the influence of repose upon mental health 
must be considered. Dr. Lyon says; “ The weekly rest also has its 
bearing on the .saddest, I might say of all diseases, insanity.” 

It is known that persons of a nervous temperament may kce|) 
well and happy when living in a calm and restful atmosphere ; but 
vhen compelled to live in too great e.Ycitement and strain of over- 
work, nervous collapse may Ire followed bj' insanity. 

A third point to be considered, is, the influence upon the race 
in the succeeding genei-ation. In this case not only the man who 

sows shall reap that which has been .sown by him but his children 

arc joint reaper's of the harvest. They take into their vein, s the 

deoxidiml blood and all the results of the impaired vitality of the 
parent. Dr. N. S. Davis at the Worhls Congress of Eeligions at 
Chicago .said ; ” It is necessary for the ])re,servatioii of the race and 
it.s highest health, to have all the vocations of life arranged in such 
a way that at least every .seventh day may be a day of genuine re,st ” 

n . . -frT Pnnci'ples for Guidance in the Practical 

nuty of buhhath Observance. 

jl) One of the first is discoverable in and deducible from the 
rciiuironieiit lard upon the Jews respecting the providing of their food 
lor t.m Habbath_the day beforehand. We find here a broad general 
principle, very simple, easily understood, and which can be followed 
■by every one. No man in order to the gathering or the production 
ol his lood or the erpiivalent of it needs to labor seven days in the 
wre,c, no matter how poor or how un.skilled. There would be .some- 
t mig wanting in the manhood of any man against whom the charole 

n-eli and his ordinary dependents seven dav’s rations. I am not 
ready to accept any sociological doctrine contary to this; that for 
MX days ot nonest toil .seven days supply of bread is his right from 
hib ldlowinan. He i,s not a Habbath breaker merely who cannot 

the plow handles, or in the mine. Moreover man does not live fly 
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'bread alone but by every word that proceedeth out of the month of 
God. His souls must be fed. For this he needs one day out of 
every seven. A man may feed the body with the bread of Siiiiday 
toil but at the same time he loses far more in the starvation that 
eomes to the soul and does violence to conscience and to the command 
of God and the laws of well-being. 

Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work but the seventh 
is the Sabbath of the Lord. - In it thou shalt not do any vrork/^ 
The six days of labor are just as much a part of the Fourth Com- 
riiandment, and just as essential as a condition of its fulfillment as 
the seventh day of rest. In fact it constitutes the positive element 
of the injunction. Man disobeys the Fourth Commandment when he 
squanders or misuses the six days just as much as wfiien he lal)ors on 
the seventh day. Six days of productive labor and one day of re- 
cuperative rest is the divine method. 

(2) Do good.” In answer to the Pharisees^ Christ declared 
the lawfulness of doing good on the Sahhatli Day. 

What man shall there be of you that shall have one slieep; and 
this fall into a ditch on tiie Sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and 
lift it out? How much then is a man of more value than a sheep ? 

Thus our Lord gives us the plain positive principle that it is 
riglit and our duty to do good to our fellow man on the Sabl)ath 
when occasion requir( 3 s. Ho seems to say, with what means you 
liave at hand and Avhat ])owers you possess relieve and helj) others 
when required, on the Sabbath as on other days.” But we have no 
right to perform services for others which we could not allow done 
for ourselves. But if our brother mau needs hands to do for him 
Avliat lie cannot do for liiinself, be bands for him ; if he need feet to 
go for him, be feet for him ; if he wants comfort that you can give, 
comfort him. Of course there is always the question of worthiness 
or iinworthiness, about wliicli this discussion is not concerned. 

(3) The third principle may be found in our Lord^s example. 
In tbe Gos]:)el of Matthew Ave read, And Avlien lie was departed 
thence he Avent into their synagogue.” And immediately following 
is the story of the healing of the man with the withered hand which 
Avas on a Sahhath. Again in Mark, vi, 2, And when the Sabbath 
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day was come, he began to teach in the synagogue.” Also in Luke 
lY, 16, “ And he came to ITaiiareth, where he had been brought up 
and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath 
day, and stood up for to read.” 

Fiom th^e passages we see, (a) that our Lord recognized the 
Sabbath as a time of public religious gatherings, (b) that Jesus 
himself attended and took a leading part in religious serrices. Thus 
while resting from toil, a part of the time can and ought to be spent 
in the nourishing of the soul by meditation and worship. 

First then man ought, after sis daj's of labor, to enjoy a day of 
recuperative rest ; he ought not on this day to labor for purposes of 
gain. 

Secondly he oi^ht to do deeds of kindness and works of mercy. 

^ Ihiidly while attaining one of the primary objects of the 
Sabbath, recui>erative rest, a part of the time should be devoted to 
religious instruction. 

C. Let us notice thirdly some popular conceptions. 

These ^ are as numerous and varied almost as the faces and 
features ot men. But numerous us tliey are, they may be grouped 
according to their broader outlines as, first, the notion of the Pharisees. 
Second, the opposite or destructive view. Third, the middle ground 
view. 

Pharisaical sahhatarianism has not even j’-et been altoo'ether 
outlived. ' 

There nro still those who pervert the institution into a sort of 
fetish as if it were in itself an object of worship, or make of it a sort 
«f amulet that must needs be kept as one of the treasures of the 
place, lest evil consequences come. Or if not so bad as that, their 
notion of the Sabbath is at least one wdiioh finds no sanction in the 
Scriptures or in the example and teaching of Ghrist. It is an un- 
reasonable and unnatural view and may he designated as the notion 
of absolute inaction. It takes man’s blessing, and changes it into 
a tyrant over his life and makes man, the master, slave of his servant. 
In Its logical outcome it makes it sin to do anything except to take 
breath 1080 times per hour, during tlie twenty four hours of the day ■ 
or in other words it would take away all his rights to anything save 
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niere existence. It was in opT)osition to siicli an idea of the Sahbatli 
iliat Jesus spoke the words, The Sabbath was made for man ; not 
man for the Sabbath.” 

The opposite and destructive view of the Sabbath goes to the 
other extreme. With the teachers of this theory, the Sabbath would 
be regarded as nothing more than a relic of a decayed civilization, 
with nothing of divine sanction behind it to give it authority and 
dignity and binding force. They would permit any and all kinds of 
activity on the Sabhath as on other days because, they say, this is an 
age of exceptional, enlightenment ; so that if the hunter or the fisher- 
man or the shop-keeper, teamster or farmer, the man in the slaughter 
house, if you please, venders of Sunday morning newspapers, peanuts 
•and collar-buttons, shoe strings and such like delicacies and con- 
veniences of the twentieth century, if all these want so to employ 
their time on Sunday, why, let them alone because it is an age of 
exceptional enlightenment ! Then, if these can have their way about 
it who will call in fpiestion the conduct of owners of factories, rail- 
way systems, lines, and that of all the privileged classes of merchants 
and hankers and brokers and kiwyers and men of all the various 
pursuits and professions ? 

The advocates of this theory would be quite willing to have one 
•day in the week, the Sunday, as a holiday in which to be released 
from ordinary work and spend it in sports or otherwise in self- 
indulgence. But a day separate from other days and sacred ; a day 
■set apart for the higher purpose of spiritual exercise and religious 
oulture they want not. It is a conception of the Sabbath divorced 
from the idea ; six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work hut 
the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” 

Ill the third place there is a very large class of people whose 
ideas of the Sabhath are not represented by either of the foregoing 
accounts. Among those of this middle class there are persons more 
or less indifferent to the claims of the Sabhath day. There are yet 
others who have a desire to keep the Sabbath, hut find difficulty in 
deciding upon the question of the rightful claims of the day. 

They know that many of the common notions about Sabbath 
•observance are not necessary because they have boon condemned by 
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(-/nrist RiiJ are condemned also by their own conimoii sense. They 
IvEcw too, that the idea of no Sabbath day will not do because of tlie- 
corninand to Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” and 
because Christ himself acknowledged the authority of the day and 
commended tlie observance of it by his own example. The question 
tlieii with them reduces itself to this : liorv shall I avoid the errors of 
both extremes and properly honor the day and henefit hy it ? 

fhe answer to this question has been suggested in the discussion 
of principles of guidance, 

1). i he Relation of the Sabbath to Family Life and Religion. 

The true home is a product— a result of conditions. Homes are 
not made to order and dumped down to fill vacpuit places. The 
lioino is made hy the union of lives and iiitei’ests on the one hand 
aiul the right use of opportunities on the other. The home is the 
outwaril expn^ssioii of the faiiiily hie within it. The two columns 
which support the home in its ideal completeness are tlie father and 
motlH.T. They are also the soul and s}>irit of the family iioit. Tlie 
home and tlm lamily co-exist in a mutual inteniepeinlonce. Let tlie 
iaiiiily be ])roken up and the home is at tiie same moment disinte- 
grated. Let the fernily he nourished liy moral and spiritual ciiltiire, 
by iiiiclhxdual and physical training, and the home becomes solidified 
into a strong and impregnable fortress. 

It has been well said that, The germ of the nation is in the 
family. In the formation of such ideals, therefore, the family life 
holds a place of first importance. The true home is so essential to 
the best fijniis of civil government, that it is impossible to conceive 
anything worthy of the name of a nation without it,” — (Mrs. J. 
K. Knowles, in the Sunday Problem.) 

If tiierefore the liome and fiunily have such important relations 
to national well being then the safe-guarding of the home, and the 
protection ot the family life become matters of prime moment. 

Among the essentials of home liuilding are, 

1. Devotion. I do not mean a mere sulijoctive sentiment of 
devotion winch is by no means discounted but the devotion which 
defends like a soldier, protects and mirtun.ss as a husband and father,, 
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and trains and guides as tbe true head of the household. But in 
order to such there must he devotion. 

2. Time. Time in this instance means opportunity ; and what 
better time is to be had in this age and so easily obtainable as the 
Sabbath Day. 

Yet it is the one thing our busy woxdd likes to do without. There 
would be no Sunday question at all but for the fact that men cannot 
spare the time involved in Sabbath obervaiice. 

It can give the public library, the park, the theatre, the electric 
tram, the trans-continental excursion, the Sunday mail delivery and 
Sunday morning newspaper of seventy five pages of reading matter, 
including church notices, and a three colnmn and a half sermon; but 
time ! why, it is money.^’ A Sunday is oncj seventh of a week ! 
Yes, in tins age of ours, time is money, and unfortunately, with too 
iiiany, money weighs more than family ties. The blessings of 
home and family life,^^ says, Dr. Stewart, can only be known on 
condition of a certain seclusion and withdrawal from the gaze and 
rush of the world \vithout.’’ 

The element of time in spiritual and moi'al culture is as import- 
ant as {iny other sort of culture. You cannot plant seeds of thought 
one moment and gather the fruits the next. 

And for this purpose there is no time comparable to that of the 
Sunday and so it is truly what it has been called, — The souFs op- 
portunity.'’ 

Dr. Stewart says, But to him who regards Sunday as the soul’s 
op}>ortunity how precious its hours are,” Q' Sunday Problem.”) 
Another speaker at the Conference on Sunday Best at the Columbian 
Exposition says ; The mother must work on Sunday, if the husband 
d<x>i, to a greater extent than she would if he rested. Morally the 
exaanple of Sunday work is very injurious to the family.” Take 
away the Sunday and four fifths at least of the people in Christian 
lands are left without one of the first essentials of home building and 
family religious culture. The results following such a loss of Sunday 
are strikingly described in the following taken from the pastoral let- 
ter of the Third Plenary Council at Baltimore. 

The Lord’s day is the poor man’s day of rest ; it has been taken 
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from him, — -and the laboring classes are a seething volcano of social 
discontent. The Lord’s day is the home day, drawing closer the 
sweet domestic ties, by giving the toiler a day with wife and child- 
ren : but it has been turned into a day of labor, — and home ties are 
fast losing their sweetness and their hold. The Lord’s day is the 
Church’s day, strengthening and consecrating the bond of brother- 
hood among all men, by their kneeling together around the altars of 
the one Father in heaven. ; but men are drawn away from this blessed 
communion of saints, — and as a natural consequence they are turned 
into the counterfeit communion of socialism and other wild and 
destructive systems. The Lord’s day is God’s day, rendering ever 
near and more intimate the union between the creature and his 
Creator and thus ennobling human life in all its relations ; and 
where this bond is weakened, an effort is made to cut man loose from 
God entirely and to leave liim according to the expression of St. 
Paul, without Ctod in tins world.” The profanation of the Lord’s 
day whatever be its pretext is a defrauding of both God and his 
creatures and retribution is not slow.” 

E. Conclusion, Eeforms Needed. 

It is not so much legislative enactment that is needed as inter- 
denominational unity so as to come to an understanding on a few 
chief principles together with unanimity of purpose and action. 

Nuthing else will make wise legislation possible or of any worth 
when obtained. 

The subject of the claims of Christianity’s Sahhiith upon the 
individual and upon society is one so intimately connected with our 
mission in the world as Christian ministers, so hound up with the 
final issue and success of all that for which we toil and hope, and so 
inseparably connected with the most vital interests of the church in 
ail lands, as to demand our urgent attention. 

The words of our President in the opening address of this Con- 
ference, should linger in our thoughts and have due consideration by 
this body. He says, — Without such a day, and one which is observ- 
ed in common, the same day by the whole church and by the Japan- 
ese people, there is no hope that Japan will become a Christian 
nation.”— (Dr. Davis) 
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Witliorit going into details as to reforms needed, let us have a 
Sabbath observance which is, 

1. Stripped of all unwarranted conservatism. 

2. Clothed with the freedom of a truly Christian Sabbath. 

3. In harmonv with all the rightful demands of existing con- 


ditions. 

4. 


A thoroughgoing universal Sabbath. 


DISCUSSION, 


H. B. Price, A. P. G. S., Kobe. 

The vrording of the topic before us, indicates that we all are 
agreed thiit thc3 Sabbath should be observed, but the question is whether 
its observance is practicable or not. 

This is indeed a, very important question and one which forces itself 
upon our attention at all times; for the proper observance of the 
Sabbath lies as the foundation of the Christian life. Yv^ithout it the 
continuance of real living Christian faith is impossible. 

It well becomes us to sound a solemn note of warning upon the 
question, lest Japan should lose this precious heritage of the Cliristian. 

There is danger lest the church failing to realize the true purpose 
and blessedness of the Stibbath, should drift away from the true Sabbath 
and lose the beneiits which come from its proper observance. 

Is the observance of the Sabbath practicable or not ? 

Let us first see if it is necessary. Has the advance and progress 
of civilization with its great labor saving machines made life so free 
from care and worry that a day of rest for the body is not needed ? 
Nay, on the contrary the greater demands made upon man, mentally 
and physically, the higher rate at which we live, and the constant 
strain on man’s nerves make it even more necessary than it was in 
olden times. 

Has the so called evolution and progress in Christian thought and 
doctrine so elevated man above what he was that he does not need the 
restraining, sanctifying and elevating influences of the Sabbath day ? 
Is he able without it to resist temptation and lire a consistent Chris- 
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tian life ? Unforttmately he is very much the same as he has always 
been. The tendencies to evil, the temptations to evil are the same as 
they were, and consequently the restraints and safeguards are as im- 
portant as ever. 

■ Have the developments of this age, the increasing and changing 
needs of the same, rendered the keeping of the Sabbath day imprac- > 
ticable and impossible, so that the Sahhath command has become a dead 
letter owing to the greater demands and progress of the times ? This^ 
has rendered it more difificalt to decide what is lawful and what not 
according to the broad principles of Christ, but it has not rendered it 
any the less practicable and important. But though we may need a 
Christian Sabbath, unless God has commanded ns to keep it holy it 
is useless to discuss whether its observance is practicable or not. 

If, however, the Sabbath command is still binding as a divine 
command and we believe it is, then we may rest assured that its- 
observance is practicable, for God would not give a command which it 
is impossible or impracticable to keep. 

II God expects the birds to fly he provides a way by which they 
can fly, and when God commands us to keep the ^Sabbath holy, he 
will provide a way for us to keep it. 

To make it clear that the observance is practicable we must re- - 
cognise the fact that the Sabbath is the Lord’s day, it belongs to him, 
and the man who appropriates it to his own pleasure or use is guilty of . 
taking what belongs unto God and using it for himself. He is a. 
defaulter just as the bank clerk who appropriates the bank’s money 
to his own private use. 

We may, however rest from our labors on the Sabbath and still 
not keep it holy. 

, It is not a day to be spent in idleness, self indulgence, and mere- 
pleasure, but it is a day to be spent in the public and private worship- 
of God. This is the chief object of the Sabbath, i.e. to provide a time 
when we can render worship and adoration to God which is well- ■ 
pleasing in his sight. 

Some may consider a day entirely spent in this way a burden, but 
Slick is not the case. The Sabbath should he a time of joy and liappi- 
nesSf as we commune with God the Father. 
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As the husband and wife, parent and clukiren, gather in the 
c^iiiet sitting-room on this day and commune together about the 
temporal and eternal welfare of their souls, about the infinite love of 
God towards them, and the lo\re which caused Christ to die for us and 
give us freedom from sin, there should be in all their heart; a peculiar 
feeling of joy and peace. ■ 

Thus gathered together, husband and wife, parents and clv'ldreii 
should be drawn closer together. The sweet Christian influence 
exercised in the home by the proper observance of the Sabbath, will do 
much towards making an ideal home, a home in wfliich sanctified 
Christian love rules. 

The Sabbath properly observed would not be irksome or weari- 
some, but the sweet intercourse of Christian with Christian and the 
heart’s cornmiinion with God enjoyed on that day would give us a 
foretaste of heaven, with its Sabbath of eternal rest. 

But though the Sahliath is without doubt a blessing still it presents 
a difficulty to the encpurer wlio is just beginning to feel his way 
towards God. 

The acceptance of the Divinity of Christ and the observance of 
the Sabbath are two of the great difficulties in the way of a Japanese^ 
accepting Christianity. The first however is essential to belief in 
Christianity and tlie second to the continuance of vital Christian faith. 
Althougii the proper observance of the Sabbath is so important we are 
sorry to say the spirit of the time seems to be against what is called a 
strict observance of the Sabbath, and many of the Japanese Christians- 
fail to keep it as a day of rest holy unto the Lord. 

Indeed there seems to have been a backward movement in Sabbath 
observance during the last twelve years, and there is need for us to' 
sound the alarm lest the hallowed quiet of an Anglo-Saxon Sabbatli 
should be lost to our beloved Japanese Church, 

But why do not the Christians appreciate the value and blessed- 
ness of Sabbath observance, and how can we assist in bringing about 
a change, 

I fear one trouble is, that we missionaries do not keep the Sabbath 
properly. We weaken our testimony by our practice. We do not 
keep it always in our homes, often putting too much work on our 
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servants. Are we not at fault in the way in which we use jinrikisim 
and the railway on the Sahhath in connection with our work, and also 
in the Sahhath use of the government mail, are we ourselves not 
stumbling blocks in the pathway of others ? 

Again the Japanese preachers do not properly instruct the Chris- 
tians with regard to this subject. 

Ministers and missionaries must realize the importance of the 
Sabbath question and in their own lives set an example of how it 
should be kept. 

A clear idea of the spirit of the Sabbath must be inculcated, the 
■purpose for which it w^as estahlished, the way in which it should be 
iept, and the spirit of those who keep it. 

But although the binding nature of the Sabbath command may 
be admitted, and the great moral, spiritual and intellectual advantages 
growing out of its proper observance may be recognised, unless there is 
more ot the spirit of self-sacrifice in the church we can not expect it to 
he hotter ohserved in the future than it has been in the past. 

We must be willing to give up some of our own plans and ideas, 
suffer loss of money and worldly influence, if need be, to enable us to 
keep God’s commands, one of which is the command to keep the 
Sabbat h hoi}’. 

As a imams of promoting Sabbath observance I would like to see 
a Japan Sabbath Union organised which should work along the lines 
of work of the American Sabbath Union. Such a Union would do 
much to make Sabbath observance more general. 

If the Christian church is filled with the spirit of God the Sabbath 
question will solve itself and we will be made glad by seeing it kept 
holy unto the Lord. 


DEVOTIONAL PAPEK. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TPIE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF 
THE MISSIONARY UPON OTHERS. 

Sunclajj Oct. 28th; 3 m. 

Pacv. Ja.s. H. Ballagh, R. C. A., Yokoha.ma. 

Scripturs Lessons : Joel 2 : 28-32. 

Ezek. 37:I--I0. 

Rom. 1.5:13-33. 

The object of the Committee in assigning this subject for our 
consideration this afternoon of the only LoixTs Day that we meet 
together during this Conference, must have been the importance they 
conceived to belong to the subject, and the hope they entertained that 
it might be so blessed of God as greatly to deepen the spiritual life of' 
each one of us, who have by the grace of God been counted faithful 
and have been put in trust with this ministry. Whatever therefore 
may increase our sense of the responsibilities and privileges of our 
high calling of God, by His blessing, may increase a deeper and more 
abiding spiidt of devotion to His service. I invite you therefore to 
a consideration of “ The Privileges and Responsibilities of the Mis- 
sionary’s Calling.” 

1. First of all, it is a calling. Its instruments are all chosen 
of God, selected by the Lord Jesus, and guided and directed by the 
Holy Spirit. It were right to expect this. The Lord Jesus himself' 
was called the elect servant” of God through his prophet (Is. 
42 : 1), ^VBehold my Servant, whom 1 uphold ; mine elect j in whom 
my soul delight eth and our Lord’s enemies even cast it up to him 
as he hung on the cross, He saved others ; let him save himself, if 
he be the Christ, the Chosen of God^ (Luke 23 ; 35). 

All Kings and potentates appoint their own representatives, and 
it is meet that He who is Sovereign over all hearts should make 
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S 5 ( 4 octiori of whom He will to represent Him. The Apostle Peter 
recognized tliis not only in his original call as one of the twelve, and 
in the subsecjiient calls to he a fisher of men and a pastor of the 
Lord’s flock, but in the special sphere of his labors when he said to 
his brother 11 discussing the status of the Gentile believers — ^^Men and 
brethern, ye know how that a good while ago God made choice 
'^65, that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the Gospel 
and believe. (Acts 13 : 7). So also our Lord testified to Amanias, 
when sending him to ox)en Saurs eyes, He is a chosen vessel unto 
me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and Kings, and the child- 
ren of Israel.*' (Acts 9 : 15-16.) Paul subsequently most gratefully 
recognizes this, When it pleased God, who separated me 

from my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son 
in me, that 1 might preach him among the heathen, immediately I 
confm'nid not witli flesh and blood.” (Gal. 1 : 5). And before King 
Agrip])a lie narrates, more fully than at any other time, the exact 
language of the Lord in giving him liis origiiijil commission. Arise, 
stand upon thy feet : for I have a|.)peared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make tliee a minister and a witness both of these things which, 
thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee ; delivering thee from the people and from the Gentiles, unto 
n:hom now I send thee, (Acts 26 :16-17.) In all Ids epistles he 
recognizes that his apostleship was not of men, nor by man, but by 
Jesus Christ, and God the Father who raised him from the dead.” 
(Gal. 1 : 1). To Timothy, his own son in the Gospel, very tender is 
his allusion to the grace bestowed upon him, I thank Him that 
enabled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, for that he counted me 
faithful, appointing me to his serviced (1 Tim. T : 12. IL V.) 

The first thing therefore for gratitude on the part of a mission- 
ary is assurance of the Lord’s call of him to this holy service. For 
subsequent deepening of this conviction of the Lord’s choice, there is 
need of the Holy Spirit’s enduement with power, and for trophies of 
divine grace ^^TOught in the hearts and lives of those hrought under 
his ministry. The Apostle Paul constantly refers to believers as 
seals of his ministry,” as commendatory epistles, as epistles of 
Christ” ministered by his servant’s agency. (1 Cor. 9:2: 11 Cor. 
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3 : 2~4 ; Gal. 3 : 5). Special appointment to a given work, as a 
general (Commission, is also important, In this light we must view 
the choice made of Barnabas and Saul, ministering with othc?rs in the 
Cburch at Antioch, to be the first missionaries of the Gospel to dis- 
tant places. Their being set apart by prayer and fasting and laying 
on of hands was significant both of the authority and sphere of their 
labors. The first victories gained for the truth, as when Saul full of 
the Holy Ghost called for judgment upon Elymas the sorcerer for 
seeking to turn away the deputy, Sergius^ Paiilus, from the faitli, 
and his change of name from the lordly Jevush name to the more 
humble Eoniari name “ Utile may have been not less as an earnest 
of future triarnphs than of compliment and fellowship with his first 
distinguislucd convert. Sacrifices for Christ, loss of all things ; of 
ease, reputation or earthly advantages, add much to this assurance 
of the call of God that we may laiow that we are not of this world, 
even as Clirist was not of the world. According to the depth of the 
conviction of a personal call to the missionary work will be a 
fidelity tlierein. 

2. A second consideration of great importance is a deep sense 
of personal unworthiness, oi absolute unfitness for so great an under- 
taking. TTiis is a proeininent characteristic of all whom God has 
h(?en p]ea>;(3d to employ for distingiiisl'K^d service in his Kingdom It 
marked the character of Moses, the man of God,’^ of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, of the Old Testament propliets, and of the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles.’^ How constant, and how touching Avere his allasions 
and confossions on this subject. To the Ephesians he writes (3 : 8) 
*'■ Unto one, 'wlio am less than fJie least of all saints, is this praise 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.^^ To Timothy he writes, (1 Tim. 1 : 15-16 B. V.) 

thank him that enabled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord for that 
he counted mo faithful appointing rnc to his service : though I was 
hefore a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: howbeit I 
obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief; and the grace 
of our Lord abounded exceedingly with faith and love which is in 
Christ Jesus. Faithful is the saying and worthly of acceptation that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief: 
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kjwteit for tliis cause I obtained mercy, that m me as c/izV/ might 
Jesus Christ show forth Ms long suffering, for an eiisample of them 
which should hereafter believe on him unto eternal life.^^ And to 
the Corinthians he writes, when narrating the order of the Lord^s ap- 
pearances after his resurrection to the disciples, (1 Cor. 15 : 8. E. V.) 
And last of all^ as unto one born out of due time, he appeared to me 
also. For I am least of the Apostles, that am not meet to be called 
an Apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. But by the 
grace of God I am what I am : and his grace which was bestowed 
upon me was not found vain, but I labored more abundantly than 
they all ; yet not I but the grace of God which was with me.^^ There 
is no mistaking the depth nor the sincerity of the xipostle PauFs 
humility, nor the clear recognition that all his sufficiency was only 
of the Lord. On this latter point sea his second letter to the Cor- 
inthians 3 : 3-6, E. V. Three aspects of the need of this deep sense of 
imworthiuess on the part of God^s servants might be prer^ented. (1) 
It is necessary to be acceptable to God ^ '' Pie rcsisteth the proud but 
givoth grace to the humbled' (Jas. 4 : 6 ; 1 Peter 5 : 5). Twice our 
Lord, gave his disciples special instructions on this subject. (Matt. 
18 : 4 ; 23 : 12.) (2) Again it is necessary for acceptance with man. 
How can any one hope to be a comfort, or a guide to the flillen or to 
the outcast, wlio himself is not poor in Spirit and lowly in Iieart ? 
Wlio himself has not at one time or another cried out with the very 
ehiefest of the Apostles, «0 wretched man that I am! Wlio shall 
deliver me out of tiie body of this death ? " Our Lord himself according 
to the propliecy, ‘Hhat the bruised reed he shall not break, and the 
smoking flax he shall not quench” (Is. 42 : 3.) adduced as the reason 
for ''all that labor and arc heavy laden coming unto him for rest” 
that " he was meek and lowly in lieart” (Matt 11 ; 28). (3) A third 

reason is the safety and comfort, not to say success of“ the laborer him- 
self God is too lioly, and too considerate to employ atiy one for dis- 
tinguished service for the souls of his fcilow-meii wlio has not himself 
become deeply impressed with a sense of his own sinfulness and un- 
worthiness, and of his absolute dei)eiKlence upon God for any sufficien- 
cy in spiritual things. Phe meek(^»st man, Moses, after the first rash 
attempt at the deliverance of Israel, and his forty years’ severe dis- 
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cipline as sheep herd in the desert of Midian, and his forty years of 
faithful service as the Shepherd of Israel ’’ was at last excluded from 
the privilege of bringing them into the promised possession through 
a momentary failure of his sense of dependence upon the Holy One 
of Israel Joseph and Daniel were splendid examples, and David too 
in consequence of trials long and patiently endured in preparation for 
God’s service. The Apostle Paul’s continual trials and buhetiiigs 
seem not to have been enough, but a messenger of Satan was allowed 
to afflict him that he might not be exalted above measure by reason 
of the supex'abundant revelations bestowed upon him. Happy servant 
of God, who not only recognized the source but the necessity and the 
benefit of the thorn in his fiesli, through the grace of Him who was 
liimself made perfect through suffering ! 

3. A third requirement, and one leading to humility from an 
opposite point of view, is a profound sense of the greatness of the trust 
committed to our care — ^a coraprehension of the great and glorious 
truths of the Gospel and their contemplated results — called by the 
Apostle in the passage quoted from the epistle to the Ephesians (3 : 8), 
the unsearchable riches of Christ.” It the greatness and glory 
of these, as well as the sense of his own tin worthiness that made him 
say, Unto me, who am less than the least of all Saints, is this grace 
given Grace is favor, free and exceeding all desires, bestowed of 
God’s benevolent purpose, in and for the sake alone of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. To this Paul attributes his conversion as well as tlie 
grace of apostlesliip. Speaking of the former he says, But I 
obtained mercy — and tlie grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant 
with faith and love which is in Olirist Jesus,” (1 Tim. 3 : 13,14.) In 
Him both as source and object Justification, sanctification, redemption 
are all in Christ and imparted freely by His Spirit given unto us. 
Personal salvation is a first grace, but there is also a grace of adminis- 
tration, of apostlesliip ; of this the Apostle speaks when he says, We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that tlie excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us.” In exact proportion as the human 
instrument is weak, the Divine Agent makes known His own exceeding 
great and glorious power. The more completely and distinctly tin's 
truth is realized on the part of God’s servants the more efficient they 
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become either to do or to suffer God’s Iioly will. It is not they but 
God working in them, and .so the Apo.stle declared “I can do all things 
tiirough Christ -which strengtheneth me,” (Phil 4 ; 13.) The greatness 
of the Gospel Dispensation appeared to the Apostle from two impor- 
tant points of view. First, in contrast with the Old Testament, 
or Jewish Dispensation, and second, in its absolute universality, or 
extension to the Gentiles. This was “ the mystery, which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid in God,” (Eph. 3 : 9.), but 
■was now made known through the apostles and prophets of the New 
Covenant. The great purpose of God ivas “ the gatliering together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth; oven in Him,” (Eph. 1:10.) The restitution of all things, 
the breaking down of the ivall of separation between Jew and Gentile, 
and making one new man in Christ Jesus. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them,” (2 Cor. 5 : 19.) Tin's is the mystery of Godliness that Paul 
dcclarc'd incontrovertibly great, (1 Tim 3 : 17) ; and its results for 
.salvation or condemnation were sucii that lie cried out, “ Who is 
.snfBcient for these things ■?” (2 Cor. 2 : 14.) 

4. A fourth necessity for comfortably and successfully accom- 
])lisbing tlie work of a missionary is a deep sympathy with those for 
whom he labors. It is consideration of the condition, state or sphere 
of those for whom his life is to he spent. This the Apoistle emphasizes 

when he says “Unto me.. that I should preach among the 

CreHh’fcs.” This the Lord emphasized in the original Commission : 
“ Delivering thee from the people, and//-o)w t/te Gentiles, unto whom 
I .send thee.” Then followed the important object of his Mi.ssion — ^ap- 
pealing both to his own and his Lord’s sympathies— “ To ojien their 
eye.s that they may turn from darkness to light, and from the power 
ot Satan unto God, tliat they may receive remission of sins and an 
inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith in me,” (Heb. 
26 : 17. 18. E.V.) This Gommis.sion was the same in substance and 
almost identical in language as the Lord Je.sus himself received, as 
recorded in the prophecy of Isaiah. “ I, the Lord, have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thy hand, ami will keep thee, and give 
thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles ; to open 
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the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from tbe prison, and them 
that sit in darkness out of the prison house/' (Is. 42 : 6^7.) All 
these humane motives in our Lord's renewal of the Commission to his 
chosen servant were powerfully reenforced by the eternal and spiritual 
benefits typified thereby, viz : that they may receive remission of 
sins and an inher itance cwn ong them that are sanGtified by faith in 
meJ' ISTo uncertainty was left in the Apostle’s mind as to the state of 
those to whom no knowledge of this salvation should come ! What- 
ever else they might receive they could not be made partakers of the 
inheritance of those who are sanctified through faith in Christ. 

This the Apostle confirms in his reasoning in the 10th of Eomans^ 
on the necessity of the preaching and hearing of the word of the Gospel 
in order to faith in Christ and to calling upon God for salvation. This 
it was that made the Apostle magnify his office, that made him willing 
to become all things to all men, that he might gain the more/^ 
(Cor. 9 : 19.) This it was that led our Lord, being found in fashion 
as a man, lie humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Gross,” (Phil. 2 : 8.) This also made Paul ready to 
be offered that he might fill up in his body the sufferings of Christ for 
his body— the cliurclfis sake. Perhaps the strongest motive any man 
•can have for enduring hardship or suffering for Christ is thus supplied. 
It is not in supplementing our Lord’s atonement for the sins of men, 
for in this he was absolutely alone, and his atonement is perfect : — but 
it is the fellowsliip of suffering to make it known, to bring men into con- 
nection therewith. In other words Christ’s atonement is perfect, but 
not self-declarative. All these sufferings are in vain unless men are 
brought into contact with Christ crucified and enabled to believe in 
him. It is this that made Paul the true Christian soldier ready to be 
poured out on the offering up of the Gentiles that they might be accept- 
ed in Christ, (Phil. 2 ; 17.) 

5. A fifth necessity for the successful accomplishment of the 
work of a missionary is distinct and definite views as to the specific 
work assigned to him, and singleness of aim and devotion of soul in its 
accomplishment. The Holy Ghost said Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them,” (Act. 13 : 2,5.) 
That work we find was preaching the word ” at Salamis, at Paphos, 
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bpc( 3 ine either to do or to suflor God'S holy will. It is not they but 
God working in thenij and so the Apostle declared can do all things 
tlirongli Christ which strengtheneth me/’ (Phil 4 : 13.) The greatness 
of the Gospel Dispensation appeared to the Apostle from two impor- 
tant points of view. Ihrst; in contrast with the Old Testament, 
or Jewish Dispensation, and second, In its absolute universality, or 
extension to the Gentiles. This w^as the mystery, which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid in God/^ 3:9.), but 

was now made known through the apostles and prophets of the New 
Covenant. The great purpose of God was the gathering together in 
one all things in Christ, botli which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth ; even in Him,'" (Epli. 1:10.) The restitution of all things, 
the breaking dowai of tlie wall of separation between Jew and Gentile, 
and making one new man in Clirist Jesus. God was in Christ 
reconciling tlie world unto liiniself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them,^’ (2 Cor. 5 : 19.) This is the mystery of Godliness that Paul 
declared iiicontrovertibly great, (1 Tim 3:17); and its results for 
salvation or condemnation were such that he cried out, Who is 
sufficient for these things?” (2 Cor. 2 : 14.) # 

4. A fourth neces'fity for comfortably and successfully accom- 
plishing the work of a raisJonary is a deep sympathy with those for 
"whom he labors. It is consideration of the condition, state or sphere 
of those for whom his life is to be spent. This tlie Apostle emphasizes 

when he says Unto me that I should preach among the 

Gentiles , This the Lord emphasized in the original Commission ; 

Delivering thee from the people, and//'o?? 2 - the Gentiles^ unto whom 
I send tlieeJ^ Then followed the important object of his Mission^ — ap- 
pealing both to his own and his Lord’s sympathies — -^^To open their 
e}'es, that they may turn from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that tliey may receive remission of sins and an 
inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith in me,” (Heb. 
26 : 17. 18. RV.) This Commission was the same in substance and 
almost identical in language as the Lord Jesus himself received; as 
recorded in the prophecy of Isaiah. I, the Lord, have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, and give 
tliee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles ; to open 
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the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them 
that sit in darkness oat of the prison house/' (Is. 42 : 6,7.) All 
these humane motives in our Lord’s renewal of the Commission to his 
chosen servant were powerfully reenforced by the eternal and spiritual 
benefits typified thereby, viz ; that they may receive reynission of 
sins and an inher itance among them that are sanctified by faith in 
me” jSFo uncertainty was left in the Apostle’s mind as to the state of 
those to whom no knowledge of this salvation should come 1 What- 
ever else they might receive they could not be made partakers of the 
inheritance of those who are sanctified through faitli in Christ. 

This the Apostle confirms in his reasoning in the lOtli of Bomans, 
on the necessity of the preaching and hearing of the word of the Gospel 
in order to faith in Christ and to calling upon God for salvation. This 
it was that made the Apostle magnify his office, that made him willing 
to become all things to all men, that he might gain the more/^ 
(Cor. 9 : 19,) This it was that led our Lord, being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross,” (Phil. 2 : 8.) This also made Paul ready to 
be offered that he might fill up in his body the sufferings of Christ for 
his body — the churclfs sake. Perhaps the strongest motive any man 
can have for enduring hardship or suffering for Christ is thus supplied. 
It is not in supplementing our Lord’s atonement for the sins of men, 
for in this he was absolutely alone, and his atonement is perfect : — but 
it is the fellowsliip of sufibriog to make it known, to bring men into con- 
nection therewith. In otlier words Christ’s atonement is perfect, but 
not self-declarative. All these sufferings are in vain unless men are 
brought into contact witli Christ crucified and enabled to believe in 
him. It is this that made Paul the true Christian soldier ready to he 
poured out on the offering up of the Gentiles that they might be accept- 
ed in Christ, (Phil, 2 : 17.) 

5. A fifth necessity for the successful accomplishment of the 
work of a missionary is distinct and definite views as to the specific 
work assigned to him, and singleness of aim and devotion of soul in its 
accomplishment The Holy Ghost said Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the warh whereunto I have called them/’ (Act 13 : 2,5.) 
That work we find was preaching the word ” at Salamis, at Paphos, 
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at Antioch in Pisidia and wherever they went. Our Lord, had 
originally through his commissioning the twelve, and afterwards the 
seventy, and by his own, exam pie shown broadly the sphere and nature 
of their labors. His last command was, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature/^ Disciple all nations by 
baptizing them, and by teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.^^ He had said before this to his enemies, 
Behold I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes, and some 
of them ye shall till and crucify,’^ (Mart. 23 : 34 : Lute 11 : 89 : Heb. 
1 : 8.) Another evangelist in giving the same statement calls them, 
prophets and apostles.’^ The Lord told his disciples in bis last inter- 
view that on their receiving the power of the Holy Ghost, Ye shall 
be tvitnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all J udea and in 
Samaria and unto the uttermost parte of the earth,” and their first 
act after receiving the fulfilment of the promise was witness'-'bearing^ 
or public declaration of the truths of the Gospel. The appearance of 
the tongues of fire, and the gift of tougues was indicative of the great 
instrumentality for the dissemination or making known of the great 
salvation. Peter had a like experience in the case of Cornelius and 
friends at Csesarea, While Peter yet spake these words (of the 
Gospel) the Holy Ghost fell on all them that heard the word,” (Act. 
10 : 44.) Peter and John^s testimony before the people concerning the 
healing of the lame man, and their defence before the Sanhedrim, and 
Stephen's before the council were all examples of the power of the 
testimony to the truth by the tongue and with the wisdom and bold- 
ness imparted by the spirit of God. Ho one had more definite views 
as to the agency to be employed for the salvation of man than the 
Apostle Paul. He said Christ sent me not to baptize (1 Cor. 1 : 17.) 
to administer ordinances—^' but to preach the Gospel.” While he 
organized churches, ordained elders, shepherds or bishops to care for 
and feed the flock of God, his own special calling was rather that of 
an evangelist, that by him the preaching of the Gospel should he 
fully known. He was a successor of the prophets rather than of the 
priesthood. Christ and the whole body of believers are priests : His 
mission was to make known " the glorious Gospel of the blessed God.^^ 
Next to definite views as to the scope of his mission, was his definite 
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aim as to the subject matter of his discourse, and the manner of 
making it known. That aim was to preach Christ crucified, and the 
manner— with great plainness and directness of speech. 'Not with 
wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be made of none 
effect.’^ To captivate his hearers by learned address, was beneath the 
earnestness and spirituality of his ministry. He did not wish Ms 
hearers feith to stand in the wisdom of man but in the power of Grod. 
The weapons of his warfare were not carnal but mighty through Grod 
to the pulling down of strongholds, casting down imaginations and 
every high thing that exaltest itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of ChrisV^ 
(2 Cor. 10 : 45.) Acknowledgement of, and dependence on, the Spirit 
of God in presenting the soul-humhling truths of the Gospel, this it 
was that made the word preached “ sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, (Heh. 4 : 12.) 

6. A sixth requisite for a successful evangelist is an abiding 
sense of personal accountability to God for the manner and spirit in 
which he performs his duties. It is required in stewards that a man 
be found faithful/^ (1 Cor. 4:1, 2.) but what of the ministers of 
Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God ? Stewards of mysteries 
not to be kept for themselves hut to be faithfully dispensed to others. 
'' Ambassadors for Christ,^'— His honor and dignity at stake, His com- 
missions to be executed, the good of those to whom he is sent to be 
consulted. What responsibility like this I A wise masterbuilder 
laying a right foundation, and looking well as to what he or others 
build thereon, knowing the test to which all is to he subjected. A 
husbandman laboring first before partaking of the fruits.^^ An athlete 
so running as to obtain the prize. So fighting hot as beating the 
air.^^ Keeping his own body under, lest having preached to others 
he himself be a castaway. A good soldier of Jesus Christ 
enduring hardneas, not entangling himself with the affairs of this 
life that he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” 
Counting not his life dear for his Master^s sake, nor for the members of 
his church, his body^s sake, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher 
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of his faith and at last lie can boldly say, I am ready to be offered), 
I have fought a good fight, I Ticive Icept tliefctitJi, I have finished my 
course j henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of* righteousness 
which the righteous Judge shall give me in that day, and not to me 
only but unto all them that love his appearing/’ (2 Tim. 4 : 6-8.)* 
Fidelity to the truth of the Gospel, faithfulness to the souls of men, 
not pleasing men but God, as one who is to stand at the judgement- 
seat of Christ to receive as his works shall be, is a solemn and soul- 
constraining tliought. hTot fear alone but love and gratitude havo 
rnucli to do therewith : Love I much ? I am much forgiven ; I’m 

a miracle of grace.” A seventh and final req[uisite for a successful 
missionary, is an abiding sense of the Savior’s personal presence and 
protection. He announced as the reason for his great and last com- 
mand All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore ; ” (Matt. 23 : 18-20.) and he added a final encourage- 

ment, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.” To the Apostle Paul he said at the outset, delivering thee- 
from the people, and from the Gentiles,” and again and again, 
“ E"ear not Paul, I have much people in this city,” (Acts. 18 : 
10, Acts. 23 : 11, 27 : 24.) No man shall set on thee to hurt thee,”' 
As thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Kome.” And in the shipwreck Fear not Paul ; thou must be 
brought before CiB'ar ; and lo, God hath given thee all them that sail 
with thee,” (Act. 26:22.) So lie testified before Agrippa Having 
obtained help of God I continue unto this day,” and to Timothy he 
writes, in liis final epistle, At my first answer no man stood with me, 
but all men forsook me notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened rne ; that by me the preaching , might be fully known, 
and that all the Gentiles might hear ; ’’—all from the Emperor to the 
prison guards ; “ and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.”' 
And then triumphantly adds, And the Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work and will preserve me unto Ms heavenly Kingdom ; to 
whom be glory forever and ever. x\men.” It was a like vision that 
Stephen, the proto-martyr, had of JesuS) standing at the right hand of 
God as intent on his faithful witness closing his career triumphantly 
in death crying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. Lord, lay not this sin 
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to tlieir charge/^ and so saying he fell asleej). Few indeed in recent 
times have been called to testify with their life’s blood to their love 
and fidelity to Jesus, but that grace seems now to be renewed to his 
faithful martyrs on the mission field. How many this past summer^ this 
closing year of the nineteenth century, have been called to seal their 
holy fiiith and calling with their lives. Many others have hazarded 
their lives for the Lord Jesus. •• Let us be imitators of such as through 
faith and .patience have inherited the promises.” Those that over- 
came the great dragon, that old serpent, called the Devil and Satan, 
by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony ; and 
they loved not their lives unto the (Eev. 12 : 9. 11). 

Under these several heads, that fall far short of exhausting the 
subject, I have sought to present some of the more obvious considera- 
tions for deepening our sense of the responsibilities and privileges of 
our glorious calling. I have failed most in not showing the effect of 
the spiritual life of the missionary himself upon others. His spiritual 
life is more than a sense of duty or even of privilege. It is the very 
life of Christ inwrought by the fellow hip of the Holy Spirit abiding 
in him. Not I but Christ in me.” It was so with the blessed 
Lord himself, Not I but the Father that dwelietli in me, He doeth 
the works/’ was his declaration. This was the perennial fountain of 
his joy and power. This is the crown of any life, and of no life more 
than one called to minister spiritual life to others. This bore the 
A])oslle up amid all weakness of believers, or opposition of unbelievers, 
— Thanks be unto God wdjo always causes ns to triumph through 
Christ Jesus.” He had a like faith for others, — God is faithful who 
has promised and also vrill do it,” being confident of tliis very thing 
that he who hath begun a good work in you will perfect it until the 
day of Jesus Christ.” (Phil. 1 : 6. R. V.) It is with such views of our 
[)rivileges and responsibilities that we have need to magnify our 
calling In no age of the world more than now, this age of secularism, 
of formalism, of ritualism, in no part of the world more than where 
our lot is cast, at no point of time more than at the close of this 19th 
century of the Christian era, and the close of the 1st century of 
modern missions has there been a more urgent and universal call 
for Pentecostal men, for Pentecoshil methods and for the Pentecostal 
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spirit.’’ These were the heads of a missionary sermon by that greatest 
of preachers of the present century, the Eev. Charles H, Spurgeon. 
How much his great and chivalrous soul has done for the cause of 
evangelical doctrine in the world t An evangelist of no less consecra- 
tion and of far-reaching influence was the unordained Dwight L. Moody. 
What made these men so extensively useful in their respective spheres 
is no less imperatively needed, and by the blessing of the same Lord 
and Master may be vouchsafed to each one of us called to be ambas- 
sadors to the forty and five millions of Japan, who shall be made his 
willing subjects ill the day of his power; and to the four hundred 
millions of precious souls in the . Great Empire of China who are to 
become loyal members of the kindgom of our God, and of his Christ. 
Was tliere ever such a needy time as this in the whole world’s history ? 
Two great and ancient nations, with intellectual and other qualifica- 
tions to make them ready and profitable recipients of the transforming 
power of tlie Gospel, undergoing political and social upheavals prepara- 
tory to the passing away of the old and the receiving of a new 
civilization ; with hundreds of missionaries both men and women, of 
culture and piety, with thousands of supporters in Christian lands ; 
and 3 "et very little progress made in the rapid, or deep, or extensive 
propagation of the Gospel, Whence is this disproportion of results to 
the opportunities and means afforded and employed ? It must lie in 
the lack of the true Spirit of evangelism. May it not be that the 
Lord is saying unto us, as unto the Jews, returned from captivity at 
the rebuilding of the temple, ITot by an army (by numbers), (E. T. 
margin), nor by power, but by my spirit saith the Lord.” {Zech. 4 : 6.) 
Did not our Lord guard his early disciples from the mistake of trying 
to extend the Gospel by their own power, by counselling them to await 
the cndnement with the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon them 
They continuously sought and received that power by which alone the 
Kingdom of God can he extended among men. That kingdom has 
received new and marked developments from time to time as the 
Spirit of God has been shed forth upon his church and upon the world. 
No greater need no greater boon can we crave for ourselves, or for 
those among whom our lot is cast^ — these great apathetic nations — 
than the all-enlightening, all-quickening spirit of the living God. 
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^^Come from the tour winds, 0 breath, and breathe upon these slain 
that tli&y iiiciy live, and stand upon their feet, an exceeding great 
armj.^' (Ez. 37 : 9-10.) 


HINDRANCES TO THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
OF THE MISSIONARY. 

Eot. D. B. Schneder, D.D.j E. C. U. 8 ,, Sendai. 

It is witb much misgiving that I undertake to present the paper 
for this morning’s devotional hour. The subject is a vastly important 
one, and there are before me many whose experience in the spiritual 
life is deeper and broader than mine. May the Divine Spirit grant 
us his aid, so that although feebly begun this fourth devotional hour 
may again be a season of refreshing before the Lord. 

The hindrances to the spiritual life of the missionary ” — wliat 
are they? The hindrances to the spiritual life of the missionary 
should I think be divided into two kinds, those common to all Chris- 
tian workers and those peculiar to the missionary. 

The liindranees of the first kind, namely, those met witli by 
Christ’s servants everywhere are those tliat come, not from without,, 
but ironi within. They are manifold in form but one in principle? 
and that principle is what St. Paul calls the old man.” When I 
was a boy I imagined that missionaries 'were a sort of semi-spiritualized 
beings, almost too holy to tread common earth. But I know better 
now. To my sorrow I have learned that though one be transported 
over land and sea and carried to the ends of the earth, the old self 
which troubled him before, will go with him like his own shadow and 
will so continue to assert itself in his life that he ofttimes needs to 
exclaim, wretched man that I am I Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?” Too often do we catch ourselves laying the 
blame for our unchristlikeness upon the circumstances of our life— 
upon our separation from Christian lands, upon the people, upon the 
climate, upon our fellow-missionaries and what not, when the real 
cause of the trouble is the deep and subtle workings of our own sinful 
hearts. Too much thought of self, too much indulgence of the flesli,. 
too much indifference about the salvation of the multitudes around: 
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us— these are tlie things that poison the iifc of the missionary as well 
as of other men. Let us not deceive ourselves This iiindrancc from 
within^ tlioiigh it IS not peculiar to the missionary, in his life toe 
stands foremost- 

Yet althougb. all other hiridr.ances to the spiritual life of the 
missionary iniist be considered secondary to this one, there are spiritual 
limdrances that are peculiar to the life of the missionary It is, I 
think, specially our purpose to look into the face of tlie3(3 on this 
occasion. Let iis then, secondly, take up this kind of hindrances. 

As all persons differ from each otlier, so the spiritual iuiidrances 
of no two persons are just the same. Speaking generally, however, 
not from my own experience and observation only, but with the aid 
of kind suggestions from otliers, I would enumerate five things wliicli 
often prove harmful to the spiritual life of the missionary in Japan. 

1. First in the order of time is the period of language study. 
The new missionary comes upon the scene of his labors filled with that 
spirit of devotion which impelled him to turn his back upon homCy 
country and friends, and, perhaps upon the prospect of a promising 
career, and go and give up his life to the rnissioiiary cause. But 
when he arrives upon the field his first work is not to impart of the 
fulness of his heart to others. He can not preach to the people; he 
can not speak to them, and he realizes that his inability does not give 
them any special concerm His first work is (or should be) to sit 
down for three full years to acquire a Avorking knowledge of the most 
difficult language on earth. Louring these years, excepting perhaps in 
the larger foreign cominuiiitic.-, he hears few sermons that are intel- 
ligible to him ; he derives little benefit from the worship he attends 
most of the literature which he is obliged to study until it is thread- 
bare, for the sake of the language furnishes no fuel for his missionary 
enthusiasm. His ardor cools, he feels the inspiration of Christlike 
purposes less and less, his scliolastic attainments are almost forgotten,, 
and his soul becomes hungry and lean. 

2. Before this time of soul-withering language study is over 
anotlier process has begun. The missionary has begun to led the force 
of his environments. His stmsibilities become dulled. If at first his 
spirit was stirred in liira as he saw cities wliolly given to idolatry/^' 
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it is not so stirred any more. If moral sense was at first shocked 
by the si.^hts and sounds and practices that greeted his attention, they 
ai*e not so shocked any more. He lias become accustomed to lus sur- 
roundings, — morally and spiritually acclimated ; wnich means, not 
that the surroundings liave changed, but that lie has changed, that, 
although lie may be profoundly unconscious of it, the whole tone of 
his moral and spiritual life has been lowered by his unchristian sur- 
roundings. Again, as in the physical air of this country there is said 
to be a lack of osione, so the s])iritual atmosphere lacks the bracing 
•quality that characterizes a Christian laud. No g.reat Cliristian gath- 
erings, no large Christian movements, no prevailing Christian senti- 
ment, no inspiring Christian go/^ to use a colloquialism, here inspire 
the heart. The spiritual lethargy so apt to creep over the missionary 
on account of this lack of stimulus, is aggravated by tlie positively 
depressing infiuenee of the utterly different religions views of the great 
mass of the people around him. By them the very foundations of his 
faith are not recognized. The ignorant can not see why their god's 
whom they can see are not just as good as the Christian's God whom 
they can not see- As for the educated, — although a profound debt of 
gratitude is due to a host of educated and public men who have in 
times past and are to-day, in ways known and unknown, giving coun- 
tenance and help to the Christian movement, — yet as a class, material- 
istic and agnostic themselves, the educated look upon Christianity 
iis only another form of superstition, and regard its propagators as 
engaged in a foolish, if not mischievous, enterprise. Even the foreign 
press, with several note-worthy exceptions, as well as many of the 
tourists from Christian lands, have no sympathy to show for the mis- 
sionary's work. Is it any wonder that amid these things the buoyancy 
of the missionary's spiritual life often gives place to listlessiiess and 
'depression? 

3. A third hindrance is that of overwork. The ojiportunities 
are many and the fields are inviting. So, very often before even a 
bare working knowledge of the language is acquired, the missionary 
finds liiniself entangled in a net-work of routine duties that keeps iiim 
in a state of feverish hurry month after month, year after year. If 
the work tliat keeps liim so busy were that of actual preacliing or 
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teaching, he might be spiritually helped rather than hindered. But it 
is not these things that keep driving him; it is the machinery of the 
work, — the meetings for conference and consultation^ the details of 
management, the deciding of questions, the hearing of requests, the 
writing of reports, the care of mission property and mission finances,, 
the social requirements, and a multitude of the other things that crovrd 
themselves upon him every waking hour of day or night. As a result 
there is little time for tiiat fulness of communion with God and the 
study of His Word, that peace of mind and Oliristlikeness of manner, 
wdiich are yet so necessary to the spiritual effectiveness of his mission- 
ary life. Unable to replenish himself by reading and study, his direct 
work becomes more and more perfunctory, mere mechanical giving 
out with less and less of heart in it. 

4. Fourthly, lack of intimate contact with the people. It has 
been said that in Germany theological students after losing their faith 
under the rationalistic teachings of the universities, regain it as 
pastors at the bedsides of the dying. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that what quickens and deepens the spiritual life of tlie faitlifiil 
Christian pastor in the home lands more than any other earthly agency 
is his being admitted into the inmost chambers of meffs souls in the 
supreme hours of sorrow, — distress, sickness, death. Such experiences 
call upon all that is within him to be spotless and efScient so as to 
worthily tread these sacred portals. But such are not as a rule the 
experiences of the missionary. He is not often admitted into the 
inner chambers. The reasons are manifold and obvious. The mis- 
sionary wisely works alongside of and through Japanese co-laborers, 
and these naturally get into close relation with the people rather than 
he. Moreover the missionary in most cases must extend his labors 
over a large territoiy, and has little chance to become intimately 
acquainted with any one group of Christians. Lack of fluency in the 
language is with many another reason. Then there is the difference 
of race which is not easily forgotten on either side ; and the differ- 
ences in the mode of living and in customs, tastes and feelings. 
Again there is the divisive effect of mutual misundei'standings and 
wrongs. Under such circumstances it is indeed difficult for the 
missionary to he among the people as a good shepherd, tender and 
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mellowed and hallowed by sharing with them their deepest experien- 
ces of joy and sorrow, of life and death ! Great is the danger that he 
hecome coldly critical and exacting and hard, and thus unchristlike 1 
5. In the fifth place we may group together certain hindrances; 
which; though as serious as the preceding; are less general. One of 
tliese is the effects of isolation. Far removed from the moral support 
of his fellow-workerS; without Sabbath services and prayer meetings, 
excepting in an imperfectly understood language, all around him 
spiritual deadness, no Sahhath-keeping, little appreciation of the 
motives that actuate him, the little meetings of Christians often more 
of a disappointment, than a help, the missionary sometimes becomes 
heavy-hearted and faint. Another trouble is the choking of the flow 
of spiritual life through uncongenial companionship. People utterly 
without affinity for each other are obliged to live and work together 
in closest intimacy, and he they ever so well-intentioned, they are a 
constant trial to each other. The sense of, failure that conies to more 
than one missionary also frequently conies in as a verily paralyzing 
element in the spiritual life. The missionary, though talented, con- 
scientious and faithful; may from the very beginning fail to find hear- 
ty acceptance with the people. Or he may he acceptable for awhile, 
and the work of his hands may seem to prosper; but in later years he 
finds the results of half a life-time of work apparently crumbling into 
ashes, his popularity transferred to others, and himself left forsaken 
. and seemingly a useless incumbrance ; and; like a John tlie Baptist in 
prisoU; he becomes morbid and gloomy. Lastly, and perhaps this 
point ought to have a more conspicuous place, is the ph 3 ^sical deterior- 
ation that overtakes so many missionaries sooner or later. The phy- 
sical conditions are diffin’ent from those in the homelands, the sanitary 
conditions yet undeveloped, and the more enthusiastically the faithful 
missionary presses on in his work the more he exposes himself to the 
dangers of these conditions. Moreover, the life of the mis>sionary 
is one of inevitable nervous tension. And in addition to all, his 
unnecessary or enforced neglect and violation of the laws of health too 
frequently aggravate the evil. But whatever the circumstances or 
justifications may be, the result is sure, namely, that of enfeebled or 
broken down health. And that ruined health is a hindrance, especial- 
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ly to that inexhaustible patience, that complete control of temper, that 
charity and long-suffering, that courageous fiiith and never-failing 
hope which are such essential elements of the true Christlike spiritual 
life is too sadly evident to need argument. 

Something like this, the hindrances to the spiritual life of the 
missionar}^ appear to me to be. But merely to set these hindrances in 
array before ourselves and lament over them would be worse than 
folly. Tlie question is, what shall we do with them ? How shall we 
meet them as they will yet come to us in our future missionary ca- 
reers ? Oh, would that this Conference could be made to mark an 
epoch in the overcoming of these obstacles ! 

As for the chief hindrances, that of the old ego, the first step is 
to recognize his probable presence in all our missionary difficulties. 
His presence may be so completely disguised as to be unsuspected ; but 
generally he is there. Let us take tliat for granted. Then what shall 
we do The writer of Plebrews says; Our God is a consuming 
fire.’^ If we live near to God we get burned. Burning is a painful 
process. But that which gets consumed is the old dross of self ; the 
Christlike life remains and shines forth with purer brightness. Let us 
then draw near to this Consuming Fire day by day until the old self is 
purged away. 

Taking up the hindrances from without which are peculiar to 
the missionaryj I think in a general way they may be I'ediicedj and if 
they can he reduced they should be reduced. For in this race above 
all others, it is necessary to lay aside every weight.^^ 

The impoveiishing influence of language study may in a 
measure he overcome by engaging in a smal 1 amount of direct work 
for the salvation of those around us. There is opportunity for this 
almost anywhere in Japan through the medium of the English 
language. This will not hinder study, and will supply that direct 
contact with souls which is a necessity of the spiritual life. 

The depressing influence of our environments can to some 
extent be counteracted by the cultivation of an eye for nobler traits 
of Japanese life and character. For there are in Japanese life many 
evidences that that Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world has been present with this people and has been 
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preparing them for the full salvation of the Incarnate Chiist. 
Moreover; there is help in constant conimiinion with that which is 
high and holy through the faithful study of God^s word and the 
diligent reading of such other literature as is fitted to stimulate the 
moral and spiritual life. Missionary furloughs at proper intervals 
are also helps here, for they serve the purpose of an intellectual, 
moral and spiritual toning up. 

The dan seers of over- work can he reduced hy caution about the 
multiplication of machinery. Let the missionary conscientiously 
beware of getting too many irons into the fire/^ Let him beware 
of taking up more stations or establishing more schorl i than his 
Board can properly man. Let him guard against multiplying meet- 
ings and classes and committees and associations until there is no time 
left for study and meditation and prayer and rest. Thus will he be 
the more able to have in him the same mind which was also in 
Christ Jesus/^ 

The lack of intimate fellowship with the people — what of this ? 
Bringing with us as we do that Gospel under whose benign power 
the distinctions between Jew and Greek, bond and free, male and 
female, are wiped out, and all become one in Christ Jesus, surely it 
should be possible to have increasingly close and hallowed communion 
between Japanese and missionary. Are any among us parents ? .Let 
us recall for a moment how we rejoice when our children do well and 
how when they do wrong and even trample upon our very hearts, we 
arc not angry but pained and sorrowful. When they are unfortunate 
w'e pity them, and in no case do we delight to publish abroad their 
faults, hut rather keep the knowledge of them hidden in our own, 
hoping to lead the precious loved ones to overcome their sins, praying 
that the tottering footsteps may at last reach the safety of the eternal 
home. Of all the kinds of feeling now known to earth, it seems to 
me that this comes nearest to giving us an exact clue as to what our 
state of heart should be toward the people for whom we are spending 
our lives. But it is a state of heart to which we can perhaps not 
fully attain ; it may be beyond us. Our finite spirits are too small. 
And yet we can make progress towaid it ; we may approach it in our 
feelings toward a few, and in the degree in which we succeed we gain 
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nccess to these Oriental hearts (the whole world is Mn), and our own 
spiritiial lives will be unspeakably enriched. 

As for the hindrances arising from isolation,, uncongenial com- 
panionship, the sense of failure, these too can to some extent te 
obviated by wise management. The failure of health can to a large 
extent be prevented by strict obedience to the divine will as written 
in the sacred books of our physical constitutions. 

Bat over and above all this remains the fact that in the main 
these various hindrances to the spiritual life of the missionary will 
always exist so long as missionary work is necessary. The language- 
must always be studied, the depressing influence of the surroundings 
will always be felt, the missionary will always be more or less over- 
worked and his relations with the people can never become as close 
as with those of his own blood. What we need to do therefore is not 
to keep vainly hoping for the entire disappearance of these hindran- 
ces, nor lament and fret over them and pity ourselves, but by the 
alchemy of divine grace to transmute these leaden hindrances into 
golden helps for our spiritual life. We know that the foreign mis- 
sionary service has produced some of the noblest saints that have 
ever trodden this earth, — Paul the apostle, Columba and Boniface^ 
Carey and Judson, Marfcyn, Livingstone, Paton, and a liost of others, 
a grand galaxy of God’s most precious sons. Paul, beaten with rods 
and imprisoned, Martyn, sick and faint, riding over the desert wastes 
of Persia, Paton, digging the grave of his wife with his own hands,, 
— were these without spiritual hindrances ? iSFay, rather were these 
great because they converted their appalling hindrances into great 
stepping stones to rise into very near fellowship with their blessed 
and eternal Lord, And what they did we may do, — what they did 
has already been done by many revered ones in this land, some living, 
some fallen on sleep, whose lives have become strong and beautiful 
and bright through these very hindrances about which we are speak- 
ing, and with which they have faithfully wrestled. Out of the car- 
cass may come honey* The charming lotus grows by transforming 
into marvellous beauty the filth of its miry bed. All things work 
together for good to them that love God,” not because God ordei's 
all outward events to suit the special welfare of his people, but 
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because He voucliafes to them that spiritual superiority which en- 
ablesthem to transform all things into blessings for their inner life. 
These hindrances, instead of being obstructions in our way may 
become to us heights to scale, whose tops lift us into the very pre- 
sence of God, Over- work and drudgery may become radiant in the 
<5orisciousness that it is all a part of our one sacrifice for Him who 
sacrificed all for us. The uncongenial co-worker, the consciousness 
of failure, the decline of health are all opportunities which beckon 
to us to show the Christlike spirit and call us to rise a step higher in 
the Christian’s path. And, lastly, our isolation, our Untoward sur- 
roundings, the lack of intimate fellowship with men may drive us 
closer to the bosom of the Father. When we remember these things, 
when we rest ourselves upon the promise, The eternal God is thy 
refuge and underneath are the everlasting arms,” and when we hear 
ringing in our ears the words of the Master, Lo I am with you 
al way even unto the end of the world,” shall we not become bold 
and defiant in heart and say, no, these hindrances shall not hurt us; 
they shall be our helps to glorify in our lives the spirit of Him for 
whom death itself became the gateway to a resurrection and who 
through his death also achieved eternal life for his people. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN JAPAN. ' 

FIRST PAPER. 

The Preparation and Spread of Christian Literature : Past Work 
and Present Needs. 

T. T. Alexander, D. D., A. P. 0 ., Kyoto. 

First a word in reference to Japanese literature in general. It is 
sometimes said that the Japanese are not a literary people, and, again, 
that they read very little. Neither statement is correct. The earliest 
Japanese hook extant is the Kojihi^ or Record of Ancient Matters, 
Avritten 712 A.D., a date almost as far back as that of the earliest 
literary productions of our Saxon forefathers. From that far off day 
to this, Japanese literature has flowed on in a copious and unbroken 
stream, through the double channel of the Japanese language and the 
Chinese. Speaking of this, Prof. Chamberlain says: Chinese has 
i been generally preferred for grave subjects — law, for instance, and 
history ; Japanese for poetry, romance and other branches of belles- 
lettres.^^ Books in both these languages from very ancient times have 
been both numerous and widely read. Many intelligent Japanese of 
! to-day are enthusiastic readers and admirers of the old literature of 
' their country. Chamberlain, following the lead of Sir Ernest Satow, 
proceeds to give some account of this literature. Satow’s classification 
is made under sixteen heads and includes a large number of works on 
a great variety of subjects, showing clearly the literary tastes and 
proclivities of. the Japanese people from very early times. To this 
already long list Chamberlain adds another head which he designates 
Europeanized Literature ; and under which he says : The recent 

opening of the country was the deathblow to Japanese literature 
proper. True, thousands of books and pamphlets still pour annually 
from the press — more, probably^ than at any previous time. But the 
.(greater number are either translatipns of European works, or else 
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works conveying European ideas.” As to tlie value of ancient Japan- 
ese literatufe tlie writer of the above is more than sceptical. He 
declares that what it most lacks is genius; that ^4t lacks thought,, 
logical grasp, depth of pathos.” Yet, he cheerfully grants that it has 
a certain charm of its own and that it is of value to the student ot 
history, philology, etc. 

Surely nothing is more strikingly characteristic of the Now Japan 
than , the rapid production and wide circulation of general literature* 
A little more than a quarter of a century ago there was not a news- 
paper or a magazine in all the empire ; and as for books they were^ 
as already intimated, largely Chinese and in the hands of the few. 
To-day the whole land is flooded with books, pamphlets, tracts and 
periodicals of all sorts. Heading matter is thrust into the hands of 
the multitude and claims the attention of all classes even of the 
l>easant and tlie coolie. This revolution in the literary world did not 
take place without its difficulties and its martyrs, even. Under tlie 
old regime Samurai (the vassals) were allowed the advantages of edu- 
cation siicli as the times afforded, and also considerable freedom of 
thought and speech within their own ranks. Thus in a measure the 
way was open for the incoming of a new literary era. About the 
middle of the present century there were a few Japanese scholars 
familiar with the Dutch language. Men of this class soon began 
eagerly to collect information concerning the outside world and to 
publish it, but the government of the Shogun was not ready for a step- 
so flir in advance. The patriotic Samm*ai who had begun to move in 
the matter were seized, imprisoned^ and in some cases either executed 
or driven to commit suicide. They were however really the inaugu- 
rators of a new era in the world of letters. Of what has since come 
to pass in the one line of journalism alone, let a recent Japanese writer 
tell the story. Says Mr. T. J. Nakagawa in the May (1900) number 
of the Forum : According to the latest statistics, there are now 
published in Japan 745 periodicals, of which Tokyo has 201, Osaka 
56 and Kyoto 51. The report from which these figures are taken does 
not give the number of daily newspapers, but I estimate that it is 
about 150. Tokyo alone has twenty, and yet, a little more than 
twenty years ago, there was not throughout the whole of Japan a. 
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single regular publication to which the name newspaper could justly 
have been applied. As to literature in its more permanent form, 
the saying that of making many books there is no end, is as true in 
this country as anywhere else. In alb the great cities there are publish- 
ing houses, and almost every village has its bookstore. Books 
are to he had on all subjects, social, political, scientific and religious. 
Books in foreign languages, especially in English, are plentiful 
and widely circulated, as any one may see by a glance at tlie 
book-stores in certain districts of Tokyo and elsewhere. Not only 
is this foreign literature widely disseminated ; it exerts a powerful 
influence on a large number of Japanese minds. The number 
of Japanese who can read English fairly well is large and growing. 
It is not an uncommon experience for missionaries to meet, even 
in remote country districts, . school-masters and other professional 
men who have read more or less extensively the writings of Shakes- 
peare, Macaulay, Carlyle, Guizot, Longfellow and other standard 
writers. Editors of Japanese periodicals have on their tables such 
magazines as the Century, Forum, Contemporary Review ; and such 
papers as the Independent, tlie Nation and the Spectator. But the 
longing for something to read is not confined to the educated classes. 
The Japanese people, high and low, are of an incpiisitive turn of 
mind. Hence, if the supply of reading matter is great, so also is the 
demand, and missionaries and Japanese Christians have not been 
slow in seeking to avail themselves of this condition of things. 
Hitherto howe\mr their efforts in this direction have been put forth 
under serious difficulties and in the face of many unfavorable circiun- 
stances, so that the work done can not be regarded as altogether 
satisfactory. But no department of missionary work can be of greater 
importance or fraught with more far-reaching possibilities of good. 

Some one has said : It is a trite saying that Christian literature 

is indispensable ; and like most trite sayings, it is trite because it is 
true.^^ From the beginning the Christian Church has recognized the 
need and labored to supply it. Moreover, at the present time Chris- 
tian literature has an especial value as a means of spreading the 
Gospel. This is a day of quick and easy transportation when printed 
matter can be carried far and wide as it were on the wings of the 
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wind. ' True, the press can ' never take the place of the preapher.^^^T^^ 
living voice will always have its own peculiar charm and ipo#er; it 
can never be dispensed with as a means of persuading man to forsake 
sin and. live for eternity and for God, But the press can now. do much 
of the work that was formerly done by the preacher and do it to better 
purpose. Moreover, the. printed page can often go where the. preacher 
can not. Without q[uestion the wide diffusion of ideas and sehtimeiits 
by means of the press is the greatest creative force of the present day. 
It is a fact of the greatest importance that one can sit at home, though 
it he in some ohscine corner of the world, and hold communion with, 
and he instructed hy^ the hest and most thoughtful minds of every 
land. It goes without saying that such a fact must be taken account 
of in Christian work. 

In attempting to give some insight into wdiat has already been 
done in the w’ay of preparing and circulating Christian literature in 
Japan, I shall consider the subject under the three heads, Tmcky Boohs 
and Feriodicals. . 

Tracts , — The American Tract Society began its %vork in Japan as 
early as the year 1874, sending in that year the sum.of|208 to 
different missions to be used by them in the production and distribu^ 
tion of Christian literature. This plan of making annual grants to 
the missions was continued by the Tract Society until the year 1878, 
when the amount sent had increased to $815. By the year J880 two 
committees had been created, one in Tokyo and the other in Osaka^ 
which thereafter had the oversight of the work. These committees 
continued in operation till 1891. In the meantime, the London 
Keligions Tract Society had likewise undertaken work in Japan. The 
Ciirliest available record of its work is dated February 7th, 1876. On 
that day, it is recorded that a meeting of the Corresponding Com- 
mittee of the London Religions Tract Society was held at No, 18, 
Tsiikiji, Tokyo. The Rev. John Piper was elected chairman and the 
Rev, Hugh Waddell secretary This committee, with various changes 
' in its personnel, continued its work for several years with .very grati- 
fying results ; hut the time soon came when it was felt that the work 
of the American Tract Society and that of the London Religious 
Tract Society should be united. Accordingly, with the consent of 
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these Societies, -^The Tract Societies^ Comraittee^^ was formed iiS 
189 i. The committee consisted of ten members representing both 
English and American Mission Boards or Societies. Annual grants 
of money were made by each of the Tract Societies to this comnjittea ; 
and from these funds and from the proceeds of sales the salary of an 
agent, the Eev. W. John White, together with all other expenses 
connected with the production and distribution of books and tracts^^ 
Avas paid. But in the fall of 1897 the American Tract Society, owing 
to financial emharrassraents, felt obliged to discontinue its connection 
with the Arork in Japan. The work was then carried on for a time 
Avitli the aid of the London Society only. But the time was already 
ripe for another change of organization ; and after conference with 
both of the home Societies, the Tract Societies^ Committee resolved 
itself into The Japan Book and Tract Society. This society, though 
on an independent basis so far as its organization is concerned, has the 
cordial goodwill of the home Societies and is so constituted that it 
may receive aid from them and also solicit funds in Japan and else- 
where. Thus, through A^arious changes, extending over many year% 
the organization has reached a form which, it is hoped, will prove to 
be permanent; and the day is looked forward to when the work can 
be taken oA^er by the Japanese Church and the Society become a 
Japanese institution. From a day of small beginnings the work has 
grown into A^ery large proportions. Eeference to results will be made 
later on in this paper. 

We must now go hsLck a little. It is interesting to trace, as far 
as possible, the very beginnings of tract work in this country. What 
Avas the very first tract ever printed in the Japanese language ? 
What was the first Avhite Avinged messenger sent forth to tell of the 
true God and his loA^e ? Eecords are few, some voices are silent, 
heads have grown grey and memories are failing ; so that it is not 
easy to decide between rh^al claims. But so far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain, the first thing in the way of a tract for general 
distribution Avas published by Dr. J. 0. Hepburn, probably about the 
year 1870 or 1871. This was not an original production, but consisted 
of the Ten Commandments, the Ijords’ Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed. It was called t\ie Satii/obun^ and was printed from wooden 
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blocks, as metal type was not to be had, This was soon followed by 
the publication of a translation from the Chinese, by Dr. Hepburn, ot 
Dr. D. B. McCartee’s tract called the Origin of all Things."^ A tract 
entitled the Creat Love of God was translated under the direction of 
Miss Iv. M. Younginan and published in 1873. This tract is still on 
the list of the Japan Book and Tract Society. By this time the 
movement had already begun in Western Japan also, and the tract 
known as Chika Michi was the immediate result. We shall let the 
author, the Eev. Jerome D. Davis, D. D., tell the story in his own words. 
He says : In the summer of 1873 the writer sat under the maples 

by the waterfall in Arima, the only missionary in the place, and wrote 
in Eomaji, in his broken Japanese, the first draft of a little tract ; 
two months later, when his teacher had copied this into Japanese, he 
asked him to revise it, and it came back in such high Chinese that 
none of the common people could read it ; he then asked a scholar of 
the pure Japanese language, to put it into such language that the 
masses could read it, and after another month it came back about fifty 
degrees higher yet ; the writer then took his original draft and sat 
down by his teacher and fought it over word by word and sentence 
by sentence, demanding that the words which could be understood by 
the greatest number of the common people should be used, and after 
two months more it was ready for the block-cutters, but his teacher 
l>egged of the writer not to let anyone know who helped in the 
preparation of it, as he would be ashamed to have it known that he 

* Since tlie close of the conference at which this ])aper was presented, the Eev. Otis 
Cary has called my attention to a letter of Dr. Hepburn’s which appeared in ‘‘The 
Spirit of Missions,” Februaiy 1864. The article, of which the letter is a part, is headed 
Printing of the First Protestant Publication in the Jafianese Character.” Dr. Hepburn 
writes: ‘‘I am now publishing a Christian tradt. The block-cutter is at work on it, 
and will probably finish it in a month. It is one of Dr. McCartee’s tracts, which my 
teacher, with my suparvision and help, has translated into what appears to me to be very 
good Japanese. It is the tract, ‘ The True Doctrine Made Plain, or Easy.’ I have to 
be very secret in getting the blocks cut. NTo doubt, if the officers of the Government 
knew it, they would soon put a stop to it. Most providentially, as it seems, the man 
who is cutting the blocks is employed by one of our merchants and lives in his com- 
pound, and that merchant, strange to say, is a Jew, but a most liberal one; indeed, I 
think he is more of a Christian than-a Jew, though he makes no profession^” 

The above letter was probably written late in 1863, and the tract published in 1864. 
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prepared so eolloquial a book.” Within the first ten years after its 
publication this tract had a circulation of more than 100,000 copies. 
It was certainly one among the first tracts to appear in Japanese and 
is still in demand. Since however it was, according to the above 
account, first written in the summer of 1873, and not ready for the 
block-cutter until five months later, it was probably not published 
before the beginning of 1874 , certainly, not until very late in the 
previous year. 

The wide circulation of this tract within the first few years of its 
existence shows how rapidly and completely public sentiment toward 
the new faith was already changing. For it was in 1871, only a 
little more than two years before the issue of Ghilca Michiy that a 
Mr. Ishikawa, "with his wife, was seized in his own house at rnidiiight, 
and thrown into prison ; his only crime being that he had in his 
possession, and had read, a copy of Dr. Hepburn’s translation of St 
Mark in manuscript. In 1874 another Japanese gentlemen was 
arrested and imprisoned for having distributed some copies oi Gliika 
MicThi; and it was nearly two years before he was finally released. 
The other gentleman, Mr. Ish&awa, was released only by death, 
having died in prison at Kyoto in November 1872. A few years 
later the Christians of Hawaii sent over to Japan a tract called the 
Story of the Cross, with money to pay the expenses of translation 
•and publication, the tract was accordingly translated and published, 
and continued in use for several years, but is now out of print. 
These early efforts, and possibly other similar ones, in the way of 
preparing and distributing tracts were made before either of the 
Tract Societies had begun to send funds to Japan for the puipose. 
The tracts thus produced were born of the necessities of the times, 
and were the harbingers of the great work that has 'been done along 
this line in the years that have followed. 

Of the tracts now to' be had in Japanese, the Japan Book and 
Tract Society has on its list 234 ; the Methodist Publishing House, 
100 ; the Keiseisha 58 : a total of 382. If tracts published by other 
companies and by private individuals could be added, the total would 
be much larger and the number is increasing year by year. During 
some years, of course, the number of new publications is much larger 
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than at other times. For example, in 1894 there were 125 different 
tracts published, some of them, however, being reprints. An idea of 
the extent to which tracts are made use of can be gotten by reference 
to the annual reports of the agent of the late Tract Societies’ Goui« 
mittee. He reported the total circulation of tracts for 1895 as being 
436,580; for 1896, 460,506 for 1897, 524,487; for 1898, 533,085 ; 
and for 1899, (for the Book and Tract Society) 512,266 ; making a 
total circulation for the five years of 2,466,424. During the same 
period of four years the Methodist Publishing House published on its 
own account 494,000 copies of tracts.* 

The tracts now available for use cover a wide range of subjects, 
and are adapted to almost all classes of readers. (1.) Tracts especially 
for non-Christians. Of this kind there are many ; some of them 
excellent. They are suitable to every stage of inq[uiry, from that of the 
man who knows nothing at all of Christianity up to the one whose 
knowledge of it is considerable but who is indifferent or sceptical. 
(2.) Those specially adapted to children and the young, such as 
Little Henry and His Bearer, The Little Drumrner, A Little Boys’ 
Faith, A Little Girls’ Faith, The Little Cripple, What Katy Did 
and many others. (3.) Those for Jinrikisha men : The Jinrikisha, 
Talks to Jinrikisha Men, Helpful Words for Jinrikisha Men, The 
Jinrikisha Man’s Lantern, A Leaflet for Jinrikisha Men, and others. 
(4.) Those for Candidates for baptism: Easy instruction suited to 
Candidates for Baptism, by the Eev. A. B. Hutchinson; and a 
number of others published by different missionaries for their own 
use and that of their Japanese associates. (5.) Those on the Sab- 
bath should be mentioned; Why Christians Should Keep the 
Sabbath, by Dr. M. L. Gordon ; The Sabbath, by Dr. McCartee ; Our 
Lord^s Sabbath Keeping, by Dr. Garratt. (6.) A long list of devo- 
tional tracts, including several by F. B. Meyer and by Andrew 

* This by no means covers the list of tracts published ; and it will be observed 
that no reference whatever is made to l)ooks, A large number of books have been publi- 
shed by the Jr p m Book and Tract Society, by the Methodist Publishing House, and by 
the Keiseisha. In addition to this the Methodist Publishing House reports many 
thousand ctp.es of books and tracts p inted for missionaries at the expense of the 
missionary.” Kor is any reference made to Helps prepared for the use of Sunday- 
schools of which the Methodist Publishing House alone report 761,000 copies. 
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Murray. (7.) Sunday scliool cards which may he had in large 
numbers and considerable vai'iety; also lesson papers, leaflets, etc. 
In reference to Sunday-school caixls it is interesting to note that as 
early as 1876 the matter was taken up by the Religious Tract 
Society’s Coininittee, and that a sub-committee was appointed to 
make inquiries as to the possibility of getting such cards printed in 
this country- As a result the committee was able some two years 
later to publish a large number of cards with scripture texts in 
Japanese, though the printing had to be done in England. There is 
a growing demand for Sunday-school literatux’O, and praiseworthy 
efforts are being made to meet it. 

As to the value of tract work in Japan there is a great variety of 
opinion. A few missionaries and Japanese workers seriously doubt 
the utility of all such literature, and condemn the practice of tract 
distribution as being of little or no value. A still larger number, 
perhaps, both of missionary and of Japanese workers regard most of 
the tracts now in use as poor in quality and ill-suited to their 
purpose. Some of the tracts are said to be more likely to do harm 
than good. Such views and criticisms have their value as spurs to 
those who have in hand the production of tracts. They stimulate to 
greater effort and carefulness in the preparation of this class of litera- 
ture. But in general they are ill-founded and in a , great measure- 
unjust. Good, faithful and substantial work has been, and is still! 
being done, along this line. The truth is that on the whole the- 
tracts to he had in Japanese are as good and as well fitted for their- 
purpose as tracts in English are in England and America. In many 
known cases they have resulted in the conversion of men and women 
to the Christian faith. They have their place, and God has used 
and will continue to use them for his glory. An extract from a paper, 
prepared some years ago hy a missionary of wide experience, but of 
conservative views, on the matter now in hand, may siTve as a fitting 
conclusion to this part of our suhjeet. He says : In view of the 

difficulties that have been overcome, we owe a great debt to those who 
have provided us with so many efficient instruments for carrying on 
our work. I believe that very much has been accomplished hy these 
scattered leaves, , The good already done is not to be measured mere- 
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Jy l)y the niuuher of those who ascribe their conversion to these tracts 
These publications are one of the means by which Christian truth is 
more and more affecting the thought of the Japanese people. One 
■cannot read newspapers and magazines, or listen to the conversation 
of thoughtful men, without seeing clearly that Christian ideas are 
gaining wide currency, so that many who are far from accepting the 
‘Gospel are getting some knowledge of its teaching.^^ 

Books . — Christian literature in its more suhstantial and enduring 
form is to he found in the large and growing number of Christian 
hooks now to be had in Japanese. Here also, as in the case of 
tracts, growth has been steady and ra]3id for the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Thus far however the vrork has been done largely, though 
by no means wliolly, l>y missionaries or under their direction and 
with tlieir assistance in one way or another. The time will come 
'%vhen the Christian literature of Japan will be produced solely 
by the Japanese themselves. Already there are men among the 
•Japanese who are doing work of this kind and doing it well ; far 
better than any foreigner can ever hope to do it. But for the most 
part this literature is as yet confined to newspapers and magazines, 
and reference will be made to it later on. The number of Christian 
hooks by Japanese writers is still small. The books also are small in 
size and are mostly practical and devotional in character. That as 
little original work has been done in this direction by the Japanese 
is due partly to the fact that the Christian Church in Japan is still 
very young. It is hardly more than a quarter of a century since the 
first Church was organized with a mere handful of members. More 
time must dapse before a sufficient fund of knowledge and experience 
can be had for the production of many Christian books of a perma- 
nent and standard character. Then again, it must be borne in 
mind that the men in the Japanese Church who are best fitted for 
literary work are obliged to give themselves chiefly to other forms of 
•activity. Up to the present time, therefore, the burden has of neces- 
sity fallen upon missionaries. If for no other reason, they have been 
the only ones who could give themselves continuously to literary work, 
•and at the same time he sure of a comfortable livino*. 

O - 

* The Eev. Otis Cary. See the Japan Evangelist, Vol. V. page 76 . 
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Of course it is not possible witliin tlie limits of such a paper as 
this to give an account of the many book enow published in JapanesCy 
or even to mention them in detail ; indeed, it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to do so. Such information can easily be had by consult- 
ing the catalogues of the Christian publishing houses now existing in 
Japan. Most of these houses issue descriptive catalogues of their- 
publications which can be had for the asking. The first Christian 
books that came into use among the Japanese were in the Chinese 
language. iSpecial mention should be made here of Tendd Sogeii 
(Martinis Evidences), Maruho Kogi (Lectures on Bt. Mark) and 
Kahu Butsii Tangen (The Origin of All Things, by Williamson). 
These works were afterward translated from the Chinese into the 
Japanese language ; in both of which languages they have had a 
wide circulation and have exerted a powerful influence upon many 
thinking minds. To this day the Tendo Sogen in Chinese is thought 
hy many Christian workers to be one of the best books to put into 
the hands of an intelligent inquirer who cannot read English well. 
The other works mentioned are also still called for now and then, 
though far more rarely than of old. Christian books in the Jtipanese 
language are for the most part ti’anslations from English, original 
works being comparatively few. Among the earliest translations 
were Line upon Line, Precept upon Precept and the Peep of Day. 
Bunyan^s Pilgrinfis Progress v/as also translated at an early day, and 
has passed through several editions. It is still much in demand, 
and doubtless will continue to be so. 

Ill order to give some idea of tlie books now available in Japan- 
ese, mention may be made as follows : — 

First of all there i>s Dr. Learned’s Commentary on the entire IsTew 
Testament in fifteen volumes ; also a small pocket Commentary by 
Mr. Tsuji. Besides these there are known to the miter, the following 
commentaries on sepa.rate hooks of the New Testament: On St. 
MattheW; three ; St. Mark, three ; St. Mark and St. Luke together, 
one ; on St. John, three ; Eomans, one ; First and second Corinthi- 
ans, one each ; Galations, one ; Ephesians, one ; • Philippians, one ? 
Colossians, one ; the Eevelation, one. Commentaries on the Old 
Testament are verj^ few. The following only are known to the 
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writer, viz,— three on Genesis, one on Joh, three on the Psalms, one 
on Isaiah, one on Hosea and one on Amos. In addition to the above 
list there are translations in two volumes, of John Wesley^s Coniment- 
aries. The Old Testament presents a ■wide and open field for literary 
•etfort. Work in this field should he attempted only hy those who 
are especiall}’' qualified for it, not only in scholarship and literary 
.ability but also in point of religious life and experience. It should 
be done in the interests of no particular school, conservative or 
liberal, but solely with a view to disclosing the truth as revealed by 
the Spirit to the prophets, apostles, and holy men of old. Within the 
knowledge of the writer there are in course of preparation commentaries 
on Exodus, Samuel, Kings, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah and Micah ; also on 
Komans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Philip|)ians, and the Epistle of James. 

Of Lives of Christ there are five in Japanese, the best of which 
is that by Dr. William Imbrie. There are half a dozen or more 
wmrks on Systematic Theology ; the most elaborate of which is by 
Dr. J. D. Davis, a volume of 1071 pages. There are also several 
works on Church History ; The most recent and the largest, in three 
volumes, hy the Eev. John Davis, D. D., formerly of the American 
Episcopal Mission. On subjects related to Theology are translations 
' of such works as BeePs Through Christ to God, Gore’s Incarnation, 
Dale’s Atonement, and many others. Books on biogTaphy are also 
becoming numerous. Already we have the Life of St Paul, lives 
of Luther, Wesley, Mary Lyon, Elizabeth Fry and others. The list 
of devotional books is a long one and embraces both translations and 
original works of great merit. It includes such works as FostePs 
Story of the Bible, The Imitation of Christ by ^ Kempis, Stalker’s 
Imago Christi, Murray’s With Christ in the School of Prayer, An Ex- 
position of the Sermon on the Mount by the Eev. K. Ihuka. For 
■children there are such hooks as A Biblical Catechism for Cliildren, 
Jessica’s First Prayer, The Dairyman’s Daughter, The Life of John 
Paton, Stories for the Young, etc. : 

As to the value of these Christian books and the estimation in 
■which they are held by Japanese readers, especially those of the in- 
telligent and educated class, it must be said that they leave much to 
be desired. Most of them are merely provisional and temporary in 
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character. They are only stepping stones to something higher, hixt 
stepping stones are both good and necessary. As already intimated, 
work in this field must he done hy the Japanese themselves in order 
to "be of lasting value and fitted for the highest usefulness. In the 
meantime however we must make the best use of what we have and 
what we may be able to produce. 

Periodicals and Christian Journcdism. — It is here more than in 
any other department of Christian literature that we see evidences of 
rapid and substantial progress. According to the Report of the 
Missionory Conference held at Osaka, April 1883, a little more than 
seventeen years ^igo, there were in Japan only four religious journals. 
The names of these are given as the (!) ShicM laid Zappd or Weekly 
Miscellany, (2) Yoroiobi no Otodzurey Glad Tidings ; (3) Rihtgo 
Zasshiy The Cosmos ; (4) the 3£ai SJm Slmnpo, Weekly News. Two 
of these periodicals were weeklies and the other two monthlies. In 
1894, or eleven years after the Osaka Conference, there were forty 
vigorous periodicals dealing for the most part with distinctively 
religious (Christian) subjects. At the present time there are eighty- 
five Christian periodicals registered at the Nainm-Sho (Home Depart- 
ment) at Tokyo. Four of these are weeklies and about seventy are 
monthlies ; the rest being either bimonthly or semi-monthly publica- 
tions. Of the seventy or more monthly periodicals twenty are small 
papers of four or six pages, issued by individual churches and intend- 
ed for limited circulation only. 

Of all the Christian journals in Japan the oldest without doubt 
is the SMchi IcJii Zappa, already mentioned. The first number of 
this paper appeared December 29,1875, now a little less than twenty- 
five years ago, and it may be said to have come to the Japansse 
Xieople as a Christmas gift from the missionaries. As first issued it 
consisted of four pages of nine by twelve inches ; but after the first 
six months it was enlarged to eight pages. The first purpose of 
starting such a paper originated with the Eev. 0. H. Gulick, then a 
missionary of the American Board in K5be, but formerly connected 
with the same mission in Hawaii, where he had been associated witli 
Christian newspapers and had seen thoir power for good among the 
Before the time of the conference the name had been cJianged to Fukuin Shinshi. 
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people aiid cliiirclies of tlie Hawaiian Islands. B is interesting to 
note, in passing, tliat after many years of faithful and successful work 
in Japan, Mr. Grulick has in more recent years gone haclv to Hawaii, 
where he is spending the OYening of his days, not in peaceful quiet, 
hut in continued active seiwice for the Master From the first the 
SMcM lehi Zappa had for its publisher Mr. K. Iinaniura, for editor 
the Eev. S. Murakami, and for missionary associate editor the Eev. 0. 
H. Gulick. For seven years and a half these go workers carried on 
their almost unique experiment, with suhstantial and unhTokeii 
harmony, at the end of which time the paper, togetlier with the 
printing establishment, was passed over entirely into the -hands, of 
the Japanese partners. The SMcM IcM Zappa then became extinct, 
and an entirely new • enterprise was undertaken in Tokyo. Tlie 
Keiseisha Publishing Company was organized in 1883, with a capital 
of ahout three thousand yen, under the auspicqs of the Fuhmi Darnel 
Kwai. (Japan Evangelical Alliance). This Company was organized witli 
a view to starting a Christian paper which should take tlic place of 
the Shield Ichi Zappa, The editors of tlie new jiaper, were messrs. 
Kozaki, Ueniura and Ukita ; it was thus at first an interdeiiomiiia- 
tional enterprise and took the name Fuhuin SJimpo (Gospel News). 
The name was afterwards changed to Kirmito Kya Shimbim (Cliris- 
tian News) and later still, to BlaisJm SMnsJii (Weekly News), under 
which name it continues at the present time, under the editorship of 
the Eev. H. Kozaki. Within a short time after its beginning the 
X^perlost its interdenominational character and became the organ 
of tiie Congregational Churches in Japan, as it now is. 

Next in the order of time is the Yorokobi no Otodznre^ (Good 
Tidiags), which was begun in 1877 by Miss McNeal of the Woman's 
Union Mission. Miss McNeal however returned to America in 1879 and 
left the paper in other hands ; and finally in 1882 it passed into those 
of Mrs. E. E. Miller who has had charge of it ever since. The Eev. T. 
Miura has been connected witn the enterprise from its inception to the 
present time as associate editor. In June 1883 the paper was stopped by 
the Japanese Government and a license fee of yen 500 was demanded. 
This requirement having been complied with, the publication was 
continued, the issue being steadily enlarged until it reached 3,300 
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copies in 1889, subscriptions coming in from every prefecture in tbe 
empire. In March 1883 a leaflet in very simple style for young 
children published as a supplement, was begun, with an is^ue of 500 
copies. This was continued as a supplement to the Yorohohi no Oiozure 
without a name of its own until the end of 1893, when a license fee of 
yen 175 was paid, in response to government requirement, and the 
name Ghiisahi Otormre, or Little Tidings, was given to the little sheet. 
In ten years from its beginning the issue gradually increased from 500 
to 4800 copies. In 1897 the license fee of yen 175 for the -supple- 
ment was returned by the government. In 1894 it was thought best 
to publish both the Yorohohi no Otozure and the supplement twice, 
instead of once, a month. This change was made and has been con- 
tinned to the present time (1900). The two together make a monthly 
issue of 14,800 copies. ITo other Christian paper in Japan approaches 
this figure. 

Mention should he made also of the Fuhidn SMmjpo, Gospel 
News, edited by the Eev. M. Uemura. It has a circulation of about 
1200 copies, and is considered by many the best of the Christian 
weekly papers. It is perhaps the only Christian periodical in Japan 
that is entirely self-supporting, paying all expenses of publication and 
also a small sum annually to its editor. 

The Bihiigo Zassfd, or Cosmos, is the oldest of the Christian 
monthly magazines. It was established by the Bev. H. Kozaki and 
the Eev. M. Uemura in 1880, the first number having appeared on 
October lltli of that year. For many years past it has been con- 
ducted under the able editorship of the Eev. D. Ebina, and a few 
years ago was combined with the organ of the Unitarians in Japan, 
retaining however its own name, and general character as well, which 
is ethical and literary rather than religious. Many other magazines 
and papers are worthy of special mention but the above must suffice. 
It should be stated that of the 85 Christian periodicals mentioned 
above as being registered at the office of the Home Department in 
Tokyo, only one represents the Eoman Catholic Church and one the 
Greek Church ; all the rest are Protestant. 

It is in the field of journalism that Christian literature of the 
purely Japanese type is seen to best advantage. If it is true, as 
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already stated, that very few books have been written by Christian 
Japanese, and that most of the work accomplished in that line hitherto 
has been largely due to missionaries, just the reverse is true in the 
sphere of Christian journalism. Here missionaries have done com- 
paratively little and Japanese talent is strongly to the front. Nowhere 
can the elasticity and espansiveness of the Japanese mind be seen to 
better advantage than in the Christian journalism of to-day. Here 
the seed of Christian thought has found congenial soil and is already 
bringing forth an abundant harvest. Christian ideas have come in 
with their elevating and purifying influences and have expanded the 
mental horizon of a great number of Christian writers and opened to 
them a new and inviting field for literary effort. To this new condi- 
tion of things they are responding with an alacrity and an efficiency 
worthy of all praise. If any one is looking for proof that Christianity 
is fast becoming a power in the nevf Japan he has only to look at the 
growing number of Christian writers who are to-day wielding a wide 
and powerful influence through the press. In the writings of these 
men we see a living power transforming observation, knowledge and 
experience, as well as the contents of faith, into spiritual food for the 
multitudes. Familiar with the history and the traditions of their 
own people, born and reared in circumstances and under conditions 
which must always remain strange to alien minds, these writers are 
rich in thought, in suggestion and in illustration. In beauty and 
versatility of style and felicity of expression they take high rank and 
are thus able, not only to quicken thought and to stimulate to higher 
living the members of the Church, but at the same time to commend 
the cause which they represent to people of literary taste and accom- 
plishments ontside the pale of the Christian Church. Throiigli the 
various forms of prose and poetry, by means of story and parable 
original and translated from foreign sources, they are doing a work for 
the Master that will last to all time. Here is a fountain-head of 
growing possibilities, already sending forth its streams of blessing into 
all parts of the land. It will help greatly to bring in the day when 
the deseit shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. In mentioning some 
Christian writers of recognized influence and position, only the names 
of those who happen to be best Imo wu to the writer of this paper will 
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be given. In the Christian ministry there are such men as the Eev. 
Messrs. Uemura; Uchimnra, Kozaki. Ibnka, Hiraiwa, Matsuiiiura, 
Harada, Ebiria, Tomeoka, and Drs. Motoda and Yuwasa. Among 
laymen mention should be made of Nakashima, (a former president 
of the House of Eepresentatives). Iwamoto, Tsuda, Yuya, Takahashi 
Croro and Profs. Mano Nakashima and Wadagaki of the Imperial 
University at Tokyo. Besides these more distinctively Christian 
writers, reference may be made also to a somewhat large and an 
influential class of writers prominent among whom are Mr. S. Shimada, 
editor of the Tokyo Mainiclii ghimbun, and Mr. Tokutomi, editor of 
the Kokiimin Shimbiin (also of Tokyo). Both of these gentlemen are 
Christians and are commonly recognized as such ; and although they 
are editors of secular newspapers, nevertheless their writings often 
reflect Christian ideas and sentiments. It is to such men as have now 
been mentioned that we are to look for the uplifting and the Chris- 
tianization of the Japanese people. It is through them, even more 
perhaps than through the missionaries, that Christian knowledge and 
spiritual privileges are to become the common heritage of the masses 
in this country. 

Having now passed in review, very hastily and imperfectly, the 
different departments of Christian literature as it exists in Japan 
to-day, it may be worth while to pause and pass judgment upon it as 
a whole. What is the value of the work already accomplished in this 
field ? As already remarked in regard to Christian books in Japanese, 
there is certainly much left to be desired, A well known and very 
devoted Christian minister of the Japanese Church, when asked 
recently what were the defects of the Christian literature now existing 
in Japan, said; ‘^I am inclined to ask, where is the Christian 
literature to begin with In the opinion of this well informed and 
w^ell disposed critic such literature has, as yet, hardly began to have a 
place ill Japan as an effective agency for good. He however mentions 
several Christian books which he regards as very good, such as Genji 
Monogatarij Tosa Nthhi, Makivra no Zoshi^ Tsiireztcregicsa. Of course 
this list might be considerably enlarged ; the books named by him are 
all by Japanese writers. There are many more emanating from the 
same source, also a goodly number by missionaries, which will be of 
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more or le^ lasting value ; and, as already said, some of the work now 
being done by Christian journalists is excellent and will have an abiding 
influence for good- But of Christian literature in Japanese as a whole 
it must be said that it is ephemeral and transitional in character, as 
well as lacking in value and in power. It will have its day, but its 
day will be short ; and it must soon give way to something better and 
higher. The truth is, that the Christian literature that is influencing 
the minds of educated and thoughtful men in Japan more than any 
other is not in the Japanase language at all, but in Englisb. The 
number of men and women who can read English is a very large one 
and is ever growing larger still. Beference has been made already to 
this subject. It should here be emphasized and should never be over 
looked by those especially interested in producing Christian literature 
for this people. It is Western ideas coming in through the channel of 
the English language that are moulding Christian thought in Japan 
to-day more than anything else. Many, perhaps the majority, of the 
Christian clergy, not only can but do read English books. There are 
some among them, exceptional cases to be sure but none the less real, 
who are very far better read in the modern Christian literature of the 
West, than the average missionary or the average clergyman in Eng- 
land or America. It is this reading that furnishes them with materials 
for their work in the pulpit and on the platform, as well as with ideas 
for their literary work. Moreover, such reading is by no means confined 
to the clergy. As already pointed out there are many men throughout 
the empire, mostly official and professional men, both Christian and 
non-Christian, who are much of their time busy with English books. 
For readers of this class the literature thus fiir produced in the 
Japanese language is for the most part paltry and insignificant. It 
neither attracts nor instructs them, because they have access to some- 
thing better. Of course however such readers though numerous, must 
always be in the minority as compared with the multitudes who do 
not, and never will, know English. It is not likely that the Japanese 
as a people will ever give up their own language in favor of Englisli, 
or of any other foreign tongue. Hence there is, and must always be, 
a real place and need for a thoroughly Japanese Christian literature; 
but in order to serve its purpose it must be ot no mean and insio-ni 
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^ican't quality. Eeference to this matter will be made again in the 
course of this paper. 

Before closing our review of the work already accomplished in the 
sphere of Christian literature for the Japanese notice should be taken 
of a Life of Jesus published in Japanese a little more than a year ago. 
The author is a graduate of the Imperial University with the degree of 
D. Lit., and is a non-Christian. This book is the third of a series by 
the same writer ; the two previous volumes being the lives of Confucius 
and Shaka. In the prefece to his Life of Jesus he explains that he is 
in no sense a Christian either in point of education or experience. For 
this reason he is anxious lest, owing to his ignorance of Christian 
teaching and his want of appreciation of the true Christian spirit, he 
may have failed to do justice to so exalted a theme. Unlike certain 
critics in western lands who have dealt with the life of Jesus in a 
sceptical way, the author claims no connection with Christianity either 
by circumstances of birth or on account of Christian influences from 
any source. He considers himself therefore to labor under a disadvan- 
tage even in comparison with such sceptical writers, so that it is 
presumptuous in him to think of faithfully accomplishing such a task 
as he has iindertaljen. Appreciating his own lack of knowledge and 
remembering that his youth disqualifies him for the treatment of the 
deep things in religion the author refrains from all criticism and from 
pronouncing judgment either for or against Christianity and seeks to 
give the record of Jesus’ life as it has been handed down. In one or 
two particulars he acknowledges his indebtedness to Farrar’s Life of 
Christ, as well as to other sources. The same spirit of candor and 
fairness, thus plainly exhibited in the preface, pervades the entire 
book. The story of Christs life is told briefly, but comprehensively, 
and in a simple straight-forward way that rather commends it to the 
reader’s favorable consideration. Yet the author is careful to say in 
the conclusion that he offers no exhortation to acceptance of the story. 
He closes with the words of Gamaliel (Acts 5 : 35-39), The book is 
illustrated with [>ictures of the principal scenes in the life of Christ 
from the coming of the wise men at his birth to liis final ascension. 
Being written by a non-Christian it will, we may hope, find its way 
into places that are not open to direct missionary effort and gain 
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f!.ccess to minds that are now closed to avowedly Christian literature,. 

In conclusion it will he- expected that some suggestions be offered 
as to present needs in this important field of missionary effort and as 
to the way in which these needs should be met. To come straight to 
the point and to speak plainly we need two things, namely, more 
Christian literature and literature of hdter quality. That such 
literature is indispensable in missionary work goes without saying, and 
it is equally evident that it should be provided in great abundance 
and variety. It has its place, and its place can not be taken by any 
other means or agency. In order that more literature may be pro- 
duced it is necessary that the foreign missions take the matter in 
hand. The Japanese churches are busy with the problems of self- 
support and self-extension. Indeed, many of them are yet in the 
midst of the struggle for existence. As a whole, their financial abili- 
ties are taxed to the utmost. It will he years before they are able to 
assume the additional burden of establishing and maintaining large 
and successful publishing houses. They cannot even be expected for 
the present to do much in the way of writing or translating books. 
In speaking thus there is no intention of ignoring or undervaluing 
the literary work which has been and is being done by Japanese 
Christians. Eeference has already been made to this work and to 
its value. Nevertheless, it remains true that the Japanese Churches 
are not in a position to undertake the work alone, and that it is to the 
missions that we must look for the speedy enlargement of our stock of 
Christian literature. For this purpose the following suggestions are 
offered, with the hope that, though they may be of little worth in 
themselves, they may lead to something better 

1. That the missions represented in this Conference urge upon 
their respective Boards or Societies the need of larger appropriations 
for the production of Christian literature in Japan. Is it not a fact 
that too little attention has been given to this subject in the past ? 
The stress of evangelistic and educational work has been so great, the 
demand, for funds to be used in these two directions has been so 
urgent that literary work lias in a great measure been allowed to shift, 
for itself, or has been left out of the account altogether. It is high 
time that this branch of work should have a larger place in our 
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tlioiiglits and also in the appropriations from our Home Boards and 
Societies. 

2, That the Missions set apart men and women of special train- 
ing and fitness for literary work, and see to it that as far as possible 
such persons be kept free from heavy responsibilities in other lines of 
work. The trouble with much of the Christian literature already 
provided is that, as some one has expressed it, it was written to fill 
an absolute vacuum/^ Missionaries have felt so strongly the great 
need for such literature that they have felt impelled to do something 
to supply it, though they may have realized their own incornpeteucy 
for the work, and may have been otherwise over-biirdened. A mis- 
sionary speaking on this point not long ago said some thing like the 
following: ^ Apart from the question of the Japanese language, it is 
not every foreigner that can do literary work. The fact that one feels 
strongly the need of a book or a tract presenting some particular line 
of thought is not a sufficient qualification. Nor is the fact that one 
excels in some other line of work a guanantee of success in this line. 
It is quite possible, for example, for one to speak Japanese fluently 
and yet to fail here. One who would do really good literary work 
must have at least three cpialifications He must have something to 
say that is worth saying, and that in a degree not possessed by every 
one. He must know the environment and mental attitude of those 
for whom he writes sufficiently well to adapt his message with some 
degree of precision to his readers. One proof of this is that not many 
foreign books can be wisely translated into Japanese without change. 
He must write a clear, simple, efivctive style in English ; otherwise his 
work when put into Japanese will be lacking in all these particulars. 
All these reasons, as well as the expense incurred in the production 
and publication of Christian literature, and that involved in the time 
of the missionary himself, imply that those engagf^d in this work 
slnmld be selected in view of their special qualifications.^ Moreover, 
as already intimated, the persons thus selected should be given leisure 
from pressure in other lines of work. St. Paul was able to write. 
Christian literature in the midst of a life of intense evangelistic 
activity, but such men are very rare, in any age, and certainly they 
are few now. As a rule, the active life and the literary life are to a 
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great extent mutually exclusive. Here, as elsewhere, the condition of 
success is, This one thing I do,” even in the case of those who are 
hest qualified. Such persons should have high ideals and their first 
aim should be quality rather than quantity. 

3. That more attention he given to the translation of good 
hooks from foreign languages, especially English and German, into 
Japanese. Of course, there is a true vsense in which literature should 
he the product of a people, and most he written by those who have, 
known and used the language from their infancy. Nevertheless it is 
a simple matter of history that hooks written in a foreign language 
and dominated by foreign ideas have been revolutionary through 
translations. Excepting to the Jew and the Greek the Bible has ever 
been a foreign hook, known chiefly through translations only ; and who 
can estimate the influence of the writings of the Church Fathers and 
of the Eeformers upon the intellectual and spiritual life of the Church 
and of the world, though these writings also have been known largely 
through translations ? Most scholars in England and America read 
the works of German authors in the German language, and yet how 
many even among the educated come under their influence solely 
through English translations. The same thing holds good in Japan 
to a large extent. Though it is true that there is a growing numher 
of men and women here who read English hooks, still the great 
majority know such literature only through translations. Says one of 
the best educated Christian ministers in Japan: The best thought 
of the West, (not the mere language) needs to he translated into the 
living idiomatic language of the people; and the young Christian 
life, as it grows up, should find expression through the same channel. 
Until that is done we can hardly be said to have a Christian litera- 
ture.” There is, of course, a true sense in which translations can never 
be literature, hut they serve a useful purpose and should not he neglect- 
ed in our endeavors to provide Japan with the best possible Christian 
literature. Yet, it is just here that a word of caution needs to be 
spoken. There is no foreigner, there never has been a foreigner, able 
to do really good literary work in Japan without a competent Japanese 
assistant. Such an assistant must he able to write a good Japanese 
style. 
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It is idle to conclude that a man can write well because he is a 
fluent and correct speaker, or because he happens to have a good Japa- 
nese education. This is so obvious as to seem hardly worth mention- 
ing, and yet there are many books and tracts in Japanese today that 
bear witness to^ the fact that it is by no means so obvious as it seems. 
Whether, therefore, the niissionary undertakes translation, or whether 
he attempts to do literary work directly through the Japanese language, 
he should exercise great care in selecting his Japanese assistant. 

4. That a committee on Christian Literature be formed, the 
members of wliich shall be appointed by the several missions from 
among their own numbers. Such a committee should carefully and 
patiently, and with the approval of the missions which it represents, 
formulate a plan for the vigorous prosecution of the work of creating for 
the Japanese an extensive literature; thus bringing to their know- 
ledge through their own language the best Christian thought of the 
day. It should make painstaking inquiry regarding the particular 
needs of the people, and seek the assistance of those best qualified to 
do the work required. But its duties should not be confined to the 
literary features of the work alone, it should also take into considera- 
tion the matter of publication ; and in particular it sliould plan for 
the establishment of at least one house whose business shall be the 
publication and sale of the literature produced. For the accomplish- 
ment of all these ends it should be authorized to solicit, through the 
missions or otherwise, the gift of necessary funds. Already certain 
of the missions have found it practicable and profitable to combine 
their forces in the line of educational work; and, as is well known, 
there are many who look with favor upon the plan of establishing 
a Christian University for the common good and by the gifts and 
cooperation of Christian men of various Churches. The argument 
in favor of cooperation for the production of Christian literature is 
equally cogent ; and the difficulties in the way of such a combination 
are fewer in number and far less in degree than those attaching to 
combination in any other department of missionary work. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Eev. W. J. White, Sec., Japan Tract Society, Tokyo. 

The manufacture and distribution of Christian books and tracts, 
whether in the homelands, in this land or in other lands, is a most 
imfK^rtant \Yorlv as it is one which reaches down very near to the 
foundation of all evangelistic effort. And when jiidically done its 
advantages can not be over estimated. There is a riglit wa}” and a 
wrong way of distribiidng tracts, and all engaged in this very useful 
work must have regard to the wsuitability ot the tract and the person, 
to whom it is to bo given. That is to say a tract is often given to a 
person Vvdiich is not at all adapted to the reader. 

During tlie many years in which I have been actively engaged 
in this tract worlc, this fact lias been brought to my notice many times. 
The publications of the Jajiau Buok and Tract Society with the ex- 
ception of a few which have been written especially for educated 
Japanese Jire in a simple style and sometimes missionaries have criti- 
'cised them, but let it be asked who wrote the tracts or wdio has com- 
posed the Examining Committee who passed them to the general 
Committee for publication ? Men like Drs. Verbeck, Thompson and 
Alexander who are known as Japanese scholars all over the country 
have been members of the Literary or Examining Committee. Sim- 
plicity of style has generally been aimed at; and it is quite within 
the ability of all Christian workers with the help of their teacher 
know what the tract is about and thus avoid such a mistake as was 
made in a hospital for wounded soldiers diiring the time of the great 
civil war in America. A devoted lady was distributing tracts through 
one of the wards wlien President Lincoln happened to come in im- 
metliatoiy after her to visit his wounded soldiers. Passing along he 
discovered one soldier convulsed with laughter who held a tract in his 
liancl. The President asked why he was laughing so. ^^DonT you 
know,^^ said he, that this good lady has given you this tract for your 
good ? You ought to be very grateful to her for her kindness.^^ But 
the soldier respectfully replied, will show you the tract; it is* 
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against tlie awful sin of dancing and liere am I witli botli my feet 
cut 

My time is limited or I could enlai^e on tbis subject but I wish 
to pass on to one other point with the few minutes left me, namely 
the financial condition of the Japan Book and Tract Society. The 
whole burden and weight of it has been borne by the Eeligious Tract 
Society of London which has done all it could to assist in the work. 
The American Tract Society four years ago decided that they could- 
assist no longer. Many letters have been sent by the President, Vice- 
President and various committees appoiiitvod by the Japan Book and 
Tract Society to correspond with the Am. Tract Society but they 
have been left unnoticed and no reply has come from them which is 
in my opinion most discreditable. We are having some subscriptions 
from missionaries in Japan and although they do not amount to 
a very large sum, still we are grateful for even the day of small things 
and are hopefully looking forward to that day when better things 
shall be evolved. 

Eev. Henry Loomis: 

A word as to the publication of the Scriptures in this country. 
Inquiry- has revealed the fact that Bibles can be published in Yoko- 
hama from 20 to 30 per cent less than in New York and London. 
This is given as a suggestion to those who may want to publish 
Christian boobs in Japan. 

Eev. H. B. Price : 

I vTint to call attention to the matter of the circulation of 
Christian literatime. Many of the people cannot find this literature. 
They do not know how to get it. Boobs are published an<l hidden 
away in Tokyo and other places, and are not easily accessible to the 
people. The matter of circulation is very important. Publication 
is not circulation. Again, the price of Christian literature seems to 
be high. An effort should be made to sell the Christian literature 
cheaper. 

Eev. J. B. Beandbam : 

I believe that it would be a good plan for missionaries to try to ^ 
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improve the book shops. I put about 14 yen a month into onej and 
believe it to be a good investment. 

Eev. Geo. Allchin: 

More attention should be given to the matter of advertising. 
The Japanese are using great energy and much money in the adver- 
tising of tobacco and other things. We see large advertisements of 
HerO; Pinhead, etc. We should advertise our Christian literature 
more. Perhaps it might he well to do this by the use of various 
colors as they do. 

Rev. D. ITorman: 

I would like to call attention to the Penny Publications of the 
Religious Tract Society ; we sell them for only five sen. Literature 
should be kept on sale by every mission station or centre and ad- 
vertised. The lady in charge of the Central Tabernacle Book Store 
last year made her salary and besides gave over 30 yen to the church 
from the sale of religious literature. Use should be made of the 
docal newspapers for the purpose of advertising meetings, etc. 

Rev. D. S. Spencer : 

It seems to rne tliat more co-operation is needed in the matter 
of tract publication and distribution. Last year more than five 
million pages of tracts were issued from the Methodist Publishing 
House in tins city, yet I do not discover that they are included in 
the figures given hy the author of the paper. Better tracts might be 
produced and more efficient distribution secured by intelligent co- 
operation in this work. 

Rev. Otis Cary : 

Tliousands of Japanese are learning English. What shall they 
read? Can not our publishing societies do something to provide them 
helpful books at a low price ? A cheap edition of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ’’ in English has lately been put on the market. Might not 
some devotional books like '' The Imitation of Christ,’’ or stories like 
those of Sheldon he made more avilable for readers of English ? In 
some cases a few Ja])ariese notes explaining difficult passages mi«*ht 
Le useful. 
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SECOND PAPER 

Eyninology in Japan ; its Past History and the Feasibility of 
Having a United Hymnal. 

Rev. Geo. Allchin, A. B. 0., Osaka. 

For List and Discription of Hymnals see Appendix. 

At tlie general conference of missionaries in Osaka in April 1882^ 
the subject of Hymns or Music had no place on the programme. I 
had been only a few montlis in the country ; but I could not refrain 
from expressing my surprise at such an omission. Perhaps the 
inissioiiaries thought that the music in the churches even at that date 
was too crude and imperfect and on account of this unsettled state 
there was little to talk about. Or it may be that many of the older 
missionaries held the opinion that had been expressed as early as 
1862 that the Japanese could not be taught to sing western music. 

What ever may have been the reason I think it was a serious 
omission, which has entailed as great amount of research at this 
later date in order to gather facts concerning this subject, that could 
have been more easily and more accurately collected twenty years ago. 

There are reall}^ two subjects before us today that are to be 
treated in the time usually allotted to. one. The past has to bo 
accurately described and the future carefully considei'ed. It is im- 
possible for me to read all that I have prepared on this double topic. 
I sliall select only such portions as I consider of immediate practical 
importance,^ and ask you to read the remainder in the printed 
report. 

Our topic can be arranged conveniently under six heads : 

I. The Origin and Progress of English Hymns. 

IL The Else of Japanese Hymnody. 

III. The Quality of the Japanese C.liurch-Hymnals. 

lY. The Future Hymnal in Japan and the .Future Singing. 

V. The Feasibility of a United Hymnal. 

VI. Uniform Translations of Standard Kymiis. 

The first three divisions are historical and the last three prac- 
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i The Origin and Progress of English Hymns. What is written 
here is intended as a simple and brief introduction to what follows 
about the rise of Japanese hymns, I am indebted to Horton^s The 
Hymn-Lover’’ for much of the material embodied in this section. 

The foundation of the songs of the Christian church is the 
Hebrew Psalm. 

The Hebrew race had the noblest conception of God and the 
truest idea of worship. 

To that race we owe the origin of hymaology as well as many 
- other excellent things in the Christian religion. It is because of this 
inheritance that Christianity alone of all the religions of the earth is 
pre-eminently a religion of song and praise. 

The earliest Christian churches we are told ^^sang h^mins to 

■ Christ as God.” 

AVhethcr these hymns were the Hebrew Psalms adapted to the 
purpose and with a Christian apj)lication, or were original composi- 
tions, we do not know. 

Some scholars have tried to explain the differences between 
Paul’s three-fold division of Psalms, and Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs ; but tliej^ are not sure of their ground. It is not likely that 
.any of them were like the hymns wm use to-day. 

But we do find that true hymns established themselves in the 
regular services of the church as early as the fourth century. 

Very few of the hymns however of these early centimes have 
been preserved because they were mostly compositions designed to 
teach doctrine and controvert heresy. 

As soon as hymns came into use in the Eoman Church a conflict 
began which has raged for centuries— -whether any but the actual 
words of scripture ought to he used in the public worship of God. 

But the victory was won by the spiritual as opposed to the 
formal section of the church, and hymn-singing became a vital 
element of Christian worsbij), and played an important part in lifting 
the hearts of men to the Father of their spirits. 

We must not forget that before the Protestant Eeformation, 

■ all hymns used in the church were composed in the Latin tongue, 

■ and were sung or chanted chiefly by the priests. 
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Very few if any liymns in the English language are to he found 
before the heglnning of the seventeenth century. 

When England threw off the yoke of Eomej the Psalms of the 
English Prayer-Book which were at first only said, began not long 
after to be sung. 

There existed early hymns and carols that had been translated 
into the English language ; but they had not come into public use 
in the chiirchj because before the Eeformation the people had little 
part in the service. 

The Eeformation not only released the minds of the people from 
bondage, but it opened their mouths. Along with the translation of 
the Bible into the language of the people went the translation of the 
Psalms. 

The Eeformation was <a people’s movement and so it demanded 
songs which the people could both understand and sing. 

But it took a long time for many of the people to dislodge from 
their minds their early prejudices. The radical metliods of some of 
the churches in this period which separated from both the Eoman 
and the English Churches, and their attempt to revert to wliat they 
believed to be apostolic custom, led them to reject singing entirely, 
and to carry on their worship with only the aid of reading the 
scriptures, exhortation and prayer. 

Others while permitting the singing of Psalms iiisisted on their 
use in the language and form of the Bible. 

The first Protestant Dissenters rejectel altogether metrical 
versions of the Psalms as an unantlioriized union of divine and 
human, inspired and uninspired elements. 

But the duty and privilege of singing praises to God could not 
long be kept from the people, and so we find that as early as 1640 
the general custom, of singing metrical Psalms by the Independent 
churches. But even as late as the year 1700 no one thought of using 
in public worship anything but the Psalms. These wore in very 
general use in all the churches, for we find as many as seven or eight 
complete books competing for patronage. 

The first Psalm book iii England was issued in 1549 without 
music, and a larger book in 1562 with the melody only of some 
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forty tunes; v/hile another in 1579 printed the tunes in four parts. 
There was a period of thirty years between the first hymn book and 
the first tune boolc with completed tunes, (In Japan the same thing 
was accomplished in six years, between the years 1874 and 1882). 

Should any of us become discouraged by the slow prograss the 
Japanese churches make in singing, it will revive our courage to 
know wdiat a musician in England in 1636 wrote concerning the 
congregational singing of his day. Some that have good minds 
have not good voices, and some tlrat have voices cannot read : some 
that can read cannot sing and some can neither read nor sing. All 
of which are the greater part of most congregations.^' 

The non-conformist churches pretty generally , used the same 
Psalm Looks until Dr. Isaac Watts issued his Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs in 1707, which contained not only rythmicar Psalms, hut 
hymns that had no connection with the Psalms, 

In this way Dr. Watts became the connecting link between the 
period of metrical Psalms and hymns. His work Christianized the 
Psalms. A vfriter of a later day speaking of the times preceeding 
the appearance of Dr. Watts book, says, — During those times the 
Protestant people of England, while in their prayers and in their 
sermons they w^ere Christians, in their praises were little better than 
Jews. Many an eminent believer -who joined in the public worship 
for fifty years never sang the name of Jesus till he arrived in 
HeavenP^' 

.From that time hjunns came into general Ubo thi-oiighout Eng- 
lajid botli in the established and non-conformist churches. But in 
Scotland and tlie Presbyterian churches generally only the metrical 
I'salins were permitted for years. 

Althougli hymns had not come into use for public -worship 
before tlie year 1700 there w^ere a few hymns composed for private 
use maiiV }'ears before. this time. Some of these hymns were printed 
in small collections quite as small as the early Japanese hymn-books. 
Many of tlia.-ie hynms survive to-day as they were written, the 
most famous perhaps being Bishop Ken’s Evening Hymn, beginning 
Glory to Thee my God, this night/’ and ending with the doxology 
Praise God from -vv'hom all blessings flow.” 
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The two -writers to whom the English speaking churches owe 
more than to any others lor their precious legacy of hymns, are Isaac 
Watts and Charles Wesley. Watts was the first to succeed in over- 
coming the prejudic{3 which opposed the introduction of hymns into 
public worship. When he Avas only twenty-two years of age^ he 
wrote his first hymns. He had finished his Mucation and was on a 
visit to his home in Southampton. He was not yet ordained, but 
was a member of a congregational church of that city. It was for 
this church that he wrote his first hymns Avhich were sung from 
manuscript. But though his own church so willingly adopted these 
new hymns, it w-as thirty or forty years before Dr. Watts’ hymns 
found their way into common use. Then his Psalms and original 
hymns supplanted all others, and held sway for more than a century 
in the congregational churches of England and America. He was 
the pioneer of English hymnody and wrote perhaps nearly 1000 
hymns and Psalms during a life of suffering and infirmit}^ 

But Charles Wesley made the largest contribution to the church’s 
treasury of song. Some writers credit him Avith .seA^en thousand 
hymns, and the united hymns and poems of the three brothers Samuel, 
John and Charles, fill thirteen volumes. Not only is Charles Wesley 
the most voluminous but the most brilliant of all English hymn 
Avriters. The Methodist Hymnal edited and issued first in 1789 by 
John Wesley and added to in later years, was to all intents and pur- 
poses the exclusiA^e production of the Wesley family, and by far tlie 
greater portion of those hymns Avere selected from the best hymns of 
his brother, Charles, 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that taking quantity and quali- 
ty into consideration, Charles Wesley can he called the greatest hymn 
writer of all ages. 

Thescj tAvo Christian ministers, Watts and Wesley could not 
refrain from singing. Their hymns are not the product of mere 
scholars, but of souls that soared naturally on the wings of praise. 
Their hymns live today and Avill continue to be used in the church 
of God for centuries to come, because they came from Christian hearts 
and from miiids that Avere endowed to an unusual degree AAuth the 
poetic faculty* When the church of Japan gives birth to a Watts 
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and a Wesley tlien will be the real begimiing of hymiiody in this 
land and not before. 

Until then we must be content with translations. But even 
translations ought to be made by men who have not only the lyric 
genius and necessary scholarship, but whose own souls have passed 
through some deep and rich religious experiences. It was the pos- 
session of these qualities that made John Wesley as great a translator 
as Charles was an original hymnist. Some of John’s translations from 
the German like Jesus thy boundless love to me ” are as good as 
some of the best original hymns, and will probably never be supplant- 
ed by other translations. 

When the true Christian poet arises in Japan, or when the en- 
dowed translator makes his appearance, he will have at his disposal 
a vast store of the richest Christian hymns, the most of which have 
been contributed to the Christian churches during the last three 
hundred years. In Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology ” alone there 
are references to 400,000 Christian hymns drawn from 200 or more 
languages and dialects. 

Japan’s labors in this line of work during the past thirty years 
is not without credit. And her contribution to the world’s stock of 
hymns is not to be despised. Her efforts today in presenting to the 
Christian church in her own midst better books, with richer and truer 
hymns, cannot fail to awaken within us all sympathetic interest and 
hopeful courage. 

11. The second division of our topic is — the rise of Japanese 
Hymnody. 

Before relating the early attempts at hymn-making in this land, 
let me briefly sketch the beginnings of Protestant Christianity in 
Japan and glance at the conditions of society wfliich the early mission- 
aries found here. 

It is customary to designate the period between 1859 when the 
first missionaries arrived, and 1872 when the first Protestant Church 
was organized, as the First Period of Missionary Effort. 

During these years 16 gentlemen, 14 married ladies, and 4 
unmarried ladies had come to Japan and were engaged in missionary 
work of various kinds. 
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These 34 persons were stationed in Kauagawa, Yokohama, Tokyo^ 
Osaka, Kobe and Nagasaki. 

Not only were the Japanese people of those days bitterly opposed 
to Christianitj" but there were few who were willing or dared to received 
anything from the hands of these religious teachers. 

The classes in English were small and as for teaching music, 
few attempted it. We are quite uncertain as to the amount of work 
the two pioneers Dr. Hepburn and Dr. Verbeck did in this line. Both 
of them were musicians — one could play the flute yery well and the 
oilier the organ. 

But we know that Dr. Hepburn did attempt at one time to teach 
some Japanese to sing English hjmins, and that his failure led him 
to declare as early as 1861 that no Japanese was capable of singing 
an English tune. The Eev. J. Goble also must have ventured early 
to use his singing gift. But in this first period we know nothing 
about his efforts in this direction except the well-known attempt to 
translate There is a Happy Land.” 

The first Christian services were held in the house of Eev. J. H. 
Ballagh on the spot where the Kaigan Church now stands. That 
was in 1866, and when his house vvas burnt down the services were 
removed to Dr. Hepburn^s first dispensary. The services were con- 
tinued ill this place till Mr. Ballagh’s return from his furlough in 
America in 1870, when the services were changed to the Kaigan 
lecture room. In this place j\ir. Ballagh conducted a school, and it 
was in this school that the first Protestant Church organization in 
Japan took place on Mar. iOtb, 1872, consisting of nine young men, 
pupils from the school and two Christians that had been baptized 
before. It was not till after the organization of this church that the 
Sabbath and Wednesday evening prayer meetings were held in the 
American Mission Home at No. 48 Bluff. 

But before 1873 English singing was taught to Japanese and 
foreign children in Mrs. Hepburn^s Sunday-school held in the dis- 
pensary. The classes for Japanese children were held in a separate 
room and perhaps at a separate hour. During the winter of 1869-70 
Mrs. D. C. Greene made frequent visits to this Sunday school and 
■sang in English Jesus Loves me ” and othet hymns. The reason 
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why this hymn figures so much in the early history of hymnology in 
Japan is that it was at that time a new and popular Simdayr-school 
hymn ill America. 

Many of the missionaries tried to teach English hymns to young 
people and to children ; hut to Mrs. J. H. Ballagh belongs the credit 
of having first succeeded in teaching a Japanese to carry an English 
tune. She was teaching a class of Mr. BaHagVs pupils in the latter 
part of 1871 and in the class was a young man by the name of Shi- 
mura (afterwards Dr. Kushibe of Tokyo), who showed talent for 
singing. Her success w^as a great delight to Eev. M. Lyle, the chap- 
lain of the English Church in Yokohama, a great lover of music, and 
be showed his satisfaction in a practical way hy presenting a melodion 
to Mrs. Ballagh to assist her in raising up moi’e singers. 

It was in the same year 1871 that Mrs. Pierson and Miss Crosby 
began their school at No. 48 Bluff. A morning English class for 
young men was opened, and an afternoon session for girls and women. 
To both of these classes Mrs. Pierson taught English Hymns. She 
continued this teaching for about four years, and probably did more 
than any other missionary in those early days to give a knowledge of, 
and a taste for, Christian hymn-singing. 

We must not forget that all these effects to teach singing before 
1872 were made with English hymns. Japanese hymnology begins 
after the birth and organization of the first church and not before* 
Prayer in Japanese had preceeded the organization. 

In fact prayer in the Japanese language had been used for sever- 
al years prior to this. But no singing in Japanese by Japanese was 
heard till the autumn of 1872. The chief reason was that no hymns 
had been translated ; but another reason was that the missionaries 
were dealing with a people who were unmusical, whose musical 
faculty had not been cultivated. 

Even from a Japanese standpoint, the number of persons who 
■were musicians was very small. This was because the better class 
of music known as Gagahv^ of which the No (a kind of operatic 
performance) is a branch, was practised only among the higher 
classes. The secrets of the art seemed to he in the hands of a favor- 
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ed few. Even if they were anxious to impart tlieir knowleidge of the 
art^’few could be found to memorize the classic masterpieces* 

The common and popular music known under the genei'al nam(^ 
of Zohugcilm of which Jorori no Via (a kind of musical drama) is a 
branch, is supposed to have begun about the year 1500. It was used 
in theatres ; and this is the kind of music one beam in the tea houses 
and on the streets to the accompanyment of the Samisen, (Japanese 
guitar) As the Gagahu was too high for ordinary people so the 
Zoliugalm was too low for others. 

In the preface to A Oollection of Japanese Koto (Japanese 
harp or lyre) Music published in 1888 by the Tokyo Academy of 
Music which is under Government patronage, it is stated, Though 
most of the pieces contained in this collection are selected from the 
better portion of the old Koto music, yet for those words and tunes 
occurring therein which are liable to offend the public feelings on 
account of their vulgarity and meanness, pure and elegant ones have 
been substituted, thus preventing their baneful effects upon the 
character.’^ This short extract reveals much as to the quality of the 
native music in those early days. 

The missionaries found a people for the greater part without 
musical knowledge and without interest in things musical. 

And when any one came to them who did know something of 
Japanese music, it -was found to have so little in common with 
European music that the one was no help to the other. So the 
missionaries at first had not only to translate the hymn but to 
adapt the tunc^ and teach it. 

The first person who is known to have translated a hymn into 
Japanese is the Eev. G. Goble who was connected with thoximerican 
Baptist Mission from 1860 to 1873. The date of his hymn is not 
known nor has any one seen a copy of it in print. It was a transla- 
tion of There is Happy Land which was rendered thus : — 

Yoi kuni arimas, Taiso empo 
Shinja wa sakaete, Hikarizo.^^ 

The form as it appears in one of the early manuscript books is 
Tamoshii kuni wa Toku ari, 

Shinja wa sakae Yorokobu.^^, 
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Mr. Goble’s crude translation has caused much merriment 
among the Japanese who have known of it. But a modern English 
congregation familiar with the hymn 

Let every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honors to our King 

would find it difficult to sing the following early version without 
smiling: — 

Ye monsters of the bubbling deep 
Your Maker’s praises shout, 

Up from the sands ye codcllings peep 
And wag your tails about.” 

Mr. Goble’s translation has been altered so many times by later 
hands that the present form has no relation to his work. And thus 
has it happened to most of the hymns translated by the early mis- 
sionaries. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Goble attempted to translate any 
other hymns. In a letter to a friend after he had left Japan he 
writes : — 

regard to the early hymns in the Jajianese language I cannot 
tell you much. I think about the earliest used were about a dozen 
that 1 had written on large scrolls in large letters so that when one 
was hung up before the people/ two or three hundred could see it, 
and I found hut little trouble in teaching the chikken and their 
parents in my vernacular school to sing them very well to our 
familiar tunes. These hymns were my chief stock in trade with 
wliicli to still the noisy crowds in Kyoto and other large cities even 
when all the efforts of the police failed. I never saw any other 
hymn hook in Japan before Dr. N. Brown’s first publication. Some 
other missionaries I know used scrolls, as I did in teaching the 
pooT)le to sing Christian hymns, and Dr. Stout of the Eeformed 
Church in Nagasaki had the largest box full of scrolls I ever saw, 
many more finely written than my collection.” 

There are many expressions in this letter which go to show that 
it refers chiefly if not entirely to a period aftei' he left the mission in 
1873 and when he w'as engaged in Bible selling. 
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The two or three himdred people who could see the charts 
and the noisy crowds which the police failed to quiet point 
clearly to the time when he travelled with a Bible cart drawn through 
the streets by a horse. Dr. J. D. Davis, who has a photograph of 
this Bible cart, referring to Mr. Goble’s work says, Mr. Goble came 
to Kyoto about 1876 with his curious Bible cart. He stopped at mj 
house, and had his cart drawn through the streets, selling portions of 
the Bible, giving tracts and preaching. I do not remember his 
having charts of hymns, but very likely he had. I think that was 
the first time he came to Kyoto. He came with his cart and horse 
overland.” 

When Mr. Goble left Kyoto he proceeded south as far as Naga- 
saki and it was during that visit that he saw Dr. Stout’s scrolls. 
Dr. Stout says that his own charts were first used in 1875, after he 
himself had prepared a hymn book in Nagasaki. It is very likely 
that Mr. Goble’s charts were enlarged copies of hymns already in use. 
And although he says that Dr. N. Brown’s book was the first he saw 
in Japan, we now know that there were two or three published 
before his. 

The second hymn to receive the attention of the early mission- 
aries who aspired to become' poets -was “Jesus Loves me,” about 
wbich mention has already been made. 

There is a conflict of opinion, and much confusing testimony 
concerning the author of this translation. If, as one sa,ys, Dr. Hep- 
burn attempted a translation of this hymn in 18 C9 or 1870 then to 
him belongs the credit of being the first translator. But although 
Dr. Hepburn in a letter recently sent to Japan mentions his attempts 
at two other hymns he says nothing about “ Jesus Loves me.” It has 
foryeai’s been the general belief that Miss Croshy made the first 
translation some time in 1872. This is what she herself writes: — 
“ The school at 212 Bluff, Yokohama was opened in August, 1871 (at 
48 Bluff where it remained only a year), and from the first, or a very 
few months from the beginning, the children were taught to sing, 
although we had only one or two hymns at that time ; one of these 
was, “Jesus Loves me,” a translation that I had made with my 
teacher Mr. S. Otsubo, wbich was altered into the one now in use. 
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But Eev, 0. H. Giilick, gives tbis versiou of the birth of this 
hymn, ‘‘ When we "were attending the convention in Yokohama in 
September 1872 (for the purpose of preparing the way for a Japanese 
translation of the Bible) we noticed that they used only English 
hymns in their meetings. I asked Mr. Ballagh why they did not 
translate some hymns into Japanese. As we were about to leave 
Yokohama to return to Osaka, Mr. Ballagh brought us these two 
hymns Jesus Loves me and There is a Happy Laud and I 
have a strong impression that one of them or part of one of them he 
said he translated. Probably it was ^Y^esu ware wo Aisu.” I am quite 
sure that the chorus was ‘ Hai Yesu aisu.^ These translations wdiich 
Mr. Ballagh gave me must have had rhyme and metre enough to be 
sung for we used them right away.’’ 

Mr. Ballagh’s own testimony agrees with the above, and he also 
adds ^‘Miss Croshy is entitled : to the first two lines at least, and 
possibly to the chorus.” 

On the other hand Eev. H. Loomis is very certain that he and 
Eev. M. Okuno made the first translation that was used in public ; he 
says Mr. Ballagh gave to Mr. Okuno a literal translation of Jesus 
Loves me” about the Summer of 1873. His translation of the line 
For the Bible tells me so ” was Seisho wa S(3 hanashimasu,” Init 
Mr. Okuno would not have it that way, insisting that theEible did 
not speak. The construction of Mr. Ballagh’s translation into a 
h}niin was the first work thdt Mr. Okuno and I attempted. The 
chorus at first was Hai Yesu aisu ” but as that w^as too much of a 
breach of poetical license, I made the change of .Hai to .d in the 
second edition of the Presbyterian Hymn Book.” 

Mr. Okuno himself says, Miss Crosby and Mr. Otsubo imper- 
fectly (fukanzen ni) translated Jesus Loves me”, and therefore five 
or six persons took a hand at improving it. All the early hymns 
made in the region of Y'okohama -were brought to me for correction, 
whether translated by foreigners or not.” 

Dr. Honda says Mr. Ballagh translated Jesus Loves me but 
five or six persons criticized and altered it so that the oidgiiial became 
extinct. One form of it was as I remember it Yesu ware wo aisn, 
Sayo Seisho mdsu.” 
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How is it possible for us to arrive at any conclusion about this 
matter^ when the impressions of the actors themselves who are still 
living do not agree ? We may at least say that Mr. Okuno gave the 
form to the first translation that was used in public. That form is 
this: 

Yesu ware wo aisu 

Seisho ni zo shimcsu, . 

Kisureba kotachi 
Yowald mo tsuyoi, 

Hai Yesu aisu, 

Hai Yesu aisu, 

Hai Yesu aisu, 

S5 Seisho shimesu.^^ 

And it is quite probable that Mr. Okuno at least had seen the other 
translations, and that the first form printed by Mr. Loomis was a 
combination of all of them. This is what Mr. Okuno declares them 
to be. 

Soon after this some other missionaries vrith the assistance of 
their teachers, and quite a number of Japanese, translated hymns, 
some of which remain to-day almost in their original form. 

It would make this sketch too long to mention them all here. 
But I hope some day to append to this paper an account of the trans- 
lators and composers of all our Japanese hymns as far as can be 
known. 

These early hymns were gathered together and used at first in 
manuscript. This was done in Yokohama, Osaka and Nagasaki. 
Dr. Stout writes In Nagasaki the first singing was in English, but 
in 1874 we began to use a few Japanese hymns, copies of which Mn 
Ballagh had sent me in Eoman script. Soon after this I tried mj 
hand at hymn making. Mr. Bonner who was in the government 
school in the city, and interested in the press in the Settlement, 
printed some English hymns upon large sheets, for use in the Sun- 
day-school we had, and in the same form struck off a number of copies 
of my first efforts at rendering hymns into Japanese. I send you 
herewith a copy of the first two hymns thus printed. Tasuke 
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(Salvation) was my first. If you laugh as heartily over these as I 
liave after a recent unearthing of the sheet, it will well repay you a 
j)erusal/^ 

TASZKE. 


Jacob no ido ni, 

Jesus szwarisbi; 

Sei-sui no nagare wo 
Midz-kumi kikisM. 

Saido no jiu wo shaBZ, 
Saido no jiu wo shasz, 
Saido hito ni oyobu; 
Saido no jiu wo sbasz. 

Mai-nieM bi-nin ga 
An-ya ni tachishi; 

Shu-jin szgiru toki ni, 

Me wo naosliishi, 

I-zok’ no fu-jin wa 

Megumi wo koiskii*, 

Kito komesM sboni ga 
Kiu ni naorisbi. 

Betbesda ike ni, 

Cbiu-bu-nin zasesM; 

I wo tanomi maye ni, 

Tatte to tszgesbi. 

Sbu an-shin sassyo, 

To-zok’ sakebisbi ; 

To-jitsz ware ten ni szmo, 
Jesus kotayeshi. 
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We now come to anothei- difficult question wliicli cannot at pre- 
sent be definitely decided, viz: “What ivas the first Protestant 
hymn book printed in Japan ? 

In June 1872 the Kev, H. Loomis arrived in Japan. He feels • 
sure that he prepared a little book of about 16 Japanese hymns, and 
published them in the latter part of 1873. Only a few cox^ies were 
issued and these were in use only about one year. Mr. Okuno was 
Mr. Loomis’ teacher at that time and his testimony bears a little in 
favor of Mr. Loomis’ imxu'essioiis, for he says about the year 1873 
I wrote the copy for a book of sixteen hymns.” But in another letter 
he wTites, “ I made the coj>y of the first hymn book about 1872.” 
This latter statement weakens the testimony of the former because we 
know that no Jaxianese hymns W' ere x>rinted in 1872. The Eev. A. 
Segawa of Nagasaki also writes, “ The first book published in Yoko- 
hama was about 1873, but I am not sure. Mr. Okuno prepared most 
of it.” And the Eev. K. Ibuka says “ in the year 1873 or ’74 ten 
hymns or more were gathered into a small book.” 

This completes tlie testimony I liave been able to gather in favor 
of this early xrablication, and much of it is uncertain. 

On the other hand Dr. Greene in a letter written from Yoko- 
hama in 1874 speaks of “ a hymn book recently published by Mr. 
Loomis.” 

Dr. Stout of Nagasaki W' riting recently says, “ Our own book saw 
tlie light in the Autumn of 1874, and the book w^e had in hand from 
Yokohama must have been brought out not later than the middle of 
that year. But wdiether it dates back to ’73 or not I cannot tell. I 
am quite sure liowever that it is a copy of the first book of the kind 
ever published. I send you the identical book we used.” On ex- 
amination the book was found not to correspond with the description 
given of the book alleged to have been printed in 1873. There are 
no copies of this book to be found and none of the missionaries re- 
member it. And yet Mr. Loomis seems so certain of his position that 
Ids book published in 1874 was an altered and slightly enlarged 
edition of the books of 1873 that I can hardly believe that he is- 
mistaken in this matter. 

The first book that we feel certain about is a small collection of" 
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eight hymns compiled and published by Mr. S. Maeda and other 
Japanese ChrlRtians in April, 1874^ at the time of the organization 
of the first Kumiai Church in Kobe. These hymns Yvere composed 
by Eevs. Greene, Davis, Gordon and Matsuyama, and two or three 
were received in manuscript from Yokohama. 

This is the first time that the Eev. T. Matsuyama appears in the 
work of making hymns. The most popular hymns in the present 
Union Hymn Boob, (Shinsen Sambika) are his compositions. He is at 
present reviewing the manuscript of a new Episcopal hymn boob to 
be published next year. His name and that of Eev. M. Okuno have 
been associated with Japanese hymnody for nearly thirty years — ^and 
they will be gratefully remembered as the pioneers in this work 
.among the Japanese Christians. Ho others have contributed so many 
hymns that remain in use to the present day. Heither of them is an 
English scholar, and the fact that their own compositions are not 
translations may be one of the reasons for their success. 

This little book of eight hjnniis took its form from a few sheets 
■which Eev. 1). C. Greene had printed with poor success in a small 
lithogi'aphic press. The hook is not a cojcy of any previous collec- 
tion ; and if the alleged book of 1873 is ruled out it is undoubtedly 
the first Protestant hymn hook printed in Japan., But we must not 
forget that many of the missionaries and Japanese Christians were 
■using manuscript hooks before this time. 

In addition to the Kobe small book, five others appeared in 1874. 
These five are the first that can properly he called church hymnals, 
and were compiled by representatives of five Missions. 

The first consists of 19 hymns, translated, collected and corrected 
by Eev. H. Loomis and M. Okuno, probably in June. It is general- 
ly known as the First Yokohama Boob, and has already heeii 
mentioned as “ the first hook of the kind published in Ja.pan.^' 

The second book was compiled in Hov. by the Eev. H. Brown, 
D. D., of the Baptist Mission. It contains 27 hymns. Dr. Brown 
arrived in Japan in Eeh. 1873, and in less than one year he had 
made a versification of the Lord^s Prayer which is in use to-day — and 
which appears for the first time in this book. He was quick in 
acquiring languages, fond of hymn- writing and had a printing press. 
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all of which helped him to produce this book so soon after coming, 
to this country. 

The third book is a union book prepared in Nagasaki in Nov. 
by the Eev, H. Stout^ D. D.^ of the Eeformed Mission and the Eev. 
J. C. Davison, D. D., of the Methodist Mission assisted by their 
teachers Eev. A. Segawa and .T. Asiiga. In the preparation of this 
book the First Yokohama Book was freely drawn upon ; but there 
were contributions by the compilers themselves. If this united effort 
of the Eeformed and Methodist Missions had continued and had 
embraced other Missions in the early stages of Christian work in Japan 
I think that all Christian publications, since that date while they 
might have been fewer in numbers, would have been of a much higher 
degree of excellence. 

The fourth book of the year saw the light in Dec. 1874, and 
having the assistance of tlie earlier publications it was the largest, 
and is the first book to contain chants. The compiler was J. 0. 
Berry, M. D., of the American Board who gives this interesting ac- 
count of the book. I spent the summer of 1874 at Arima compiling 
a hymn book in Japanese, with the assistance of Dr. Kinuira, then 
a medical student with me and afterwards a physician in Kobe and 
a deacon in the Kobe church. 

I spent much time in setting chants to music, and these being 
more like the Japanese method of singing were acceptable to them 
and successfully used. On the cover of the book is the text Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will to men — the- 
best thing about it. Just before having it printed I sent a copy of 
the manuscript to Eev. S. K. Brown, D. D., then visiting in Kobe, 
and the special thing the dear old doctor selected to compliment me 
on was the cover.’^ 

Another point in which this book differs from its predecessors — 
it bad a special edition in Eoman characters prepared by Eev. J. D. 
Davis. In Dr. N, Browffs book of the previous month the Kam. and 
the Bomaji were interlined — and he was fortunate in having the 
book printed on his own press. Eev. J. D. Davis had great trouble 
in getting his little book printed. 

It was among the first products of Enains press in Kobe. The 
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printer could not easily read the writing and made a great many 
mistakes. Dr. Davis corrected the proof three times, and then growing 
weary of waiting told the printer to go ahead on that.” The book 
contains only 39 hymns and chants, but the printer having only 
■ enough type to set up half the hymns had to knock dowm his type 
in order to set up the remaining half. AVhen the final proof came 
and the doctor wanted to make changes it could not be done, and so 
the mistakes "were perpetuated. The fifth and last hook of this year 
was printed just before Christmas. It contains 20 hymns and was 
compiled by the Eev. T. Kiimano. The copy was written by the 
Eev. Mr. Okiino, and the book was printed in Yokohama for use in the 
First Presbyterian Church in that city. 

Concerning these five hooks printed in 1874 it should be said 
that at that early day such work entailed much labor on the part of 
translators and compilers. 

They all deserve the gratitude of the missionary body and the 
Japanese churches. Among the missionaries, special mention should 
be made of the Eev. H. Loomis of the Presbyterian Mission whose 
first hook embodied a good deal of valuable work. But the mission- 
aries would have been helpless in this difficult task if God had not 
raised up the Eevs. Okiino and Matsuyama and others for this special 
work. 

It will not be necessary to give a description of all the 34 
hymn and tune books that have been published since Protestant 
Christianity came to Japan. Eor is there space for any notice of the 
19 books of a miscellaneous character that have been prepared for 
use in Sunday-schools, Gospel Meetings, Kindergartens, &c. 

A complete list is printed in the appendix, 

A few books were published after the year 1874 which call for 
a word or two. 

We have already spoken of Dr. K. Brown's first book with the 
Eoman character. He also was the pioneer in tune-books. In 
1876 he himself printed a hymn book of 62 hymns which contains 
also a large number of tunes in the sol-fa notation. A brief de- 
.scription of the notation and a few instructions are given to teachers. 
Altogether it is a remarkable book for those times. 
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The annual meeting of the Methodist Church in Japan appoint- 
ed the Eev. J. C. Davison in 1876 to prepare a hook especially for 
their churches. Previous to this the Methodist Christians had been 
using the union hymn book of Nagasaki or the Presbyterian books 
of Yokohama. The first Methodist Hymnal appeared in 1879 
with 53 hymns and 6 tunes. This book has the distinction of being 
the first to contain music in the staff notation, and with the music 
in four parts. 

About the same time— perhaps a few months earlier, the Eev. 
W. B. Wright of the S. P. G. Mission compiled a small book of 26 
hymns in Tokyo for the use of the Episcopal Churches. 

To the Eev. W. W. Curtis of the American Board Mission be- 
longs the credit of prejiaring the first complete hymn and tune book 
in Japan. The music was printed from wooden blocks, and therefore 
it was defective in many points : but being the first complete tune 
book it was heartily \velcomed and found a place in a large number 
of churches outside the congregational body. This was in the year 
1882. 

The Eev. J. C. Davison of the Methodist Mission improved on 
this book in 1886, and with the appearance of his book a distinct 
advance was made in the size and appearance of the Hymnal. 

This edition owed much to the arduous labors of Mrs. Ei lyenaga 
in translating very many of the new hymns. 

The book contained nearly twice as many hymns as Mr. Curtis’ 
book and had the advantage of clear printing of the music, because 
the stereotype plates had been brought from New York specially for 
this book. It also contained the first music for the Japanese metre 
•with 57577 syllables in each verse. 

A very interesting specimen of a tune book was printed in Naga- 
saki, in 1884 compiled by the Eev. A. Segawa. Each note and 
musical sign was stamped by hand and it seems as though in the 
printing, one set of clefs was made to do service for all the tunes. 

A still further advance was made in 1890 when the Presbyteri- 
ans and Congregationalists unitedly issued a hymn and tune book, 
the music of which was printed with the first type made and set up 
in Japan, This book would have appeared earlier hut for the unfor- 
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tunate affair of the hurning of Eev. Geo. Allcliin^s library in Osaka, 
with most of the manuscripts. 

The pattern for this type was imported by Mr. Allchiri from. 
Boston, who together with the Eev. G. F. Verbeck, D.D., edited the 
book and compiled the music. A large and elBcient committee of 
Japanese among whom the pioneers Okuno and Matsuyama appear, 
worked .arduously on this book which has been in use for more than 
ten years by a large number of Episcopal and other churches, besides 
the two denominations for which it was prepared. One of the edi- 
tions of this book was a complete tune book in the tonic sol-fa 
notation transliterated by the Eev. Geo. Allchin. He is also ci'edit- 
ed with being the father of the tonic sol-fa system in Japan. Dr. 

Brownes hook of 1876 contains some features of the sol-fa nota- 
tion, hut it is not the tome sol-fa systean. It should be said in 
passing that although the music in this Union Hymn Book (Shinsen 
Sambika) exhibits the first type made in Japan and is the first 
complete tune book printed by the Japanese it is not in fact the first 
music type that had been sei up by Japanese. Dr. N" . Browm had a 
font of music type in his printing office, and as early as 1.881 Mr. 
A. A. Bennett of the Baptist Mission in Yokohama taught some 
Japanese in the printing office to set up a few tunes with this type. 
A specimen of this work can he seen in “ ’Fhe Grysanthemum ” for 
Sfov. 1881. 

Since the appearance of the Shinsen Sambika in 1890, the 
Yokohama Bunsha printing company have proved their efficiency in 
producing a page of music eq[ual to some of the best work done in 
western lands. Besides numerous music books for Japan they have 
printed a hymn and tune hook for North China and Corea. 

With the exception of a hymn and tune book compiled by the 
Et. Eev. J. H. Foss of the S. P. G. Mission for use in the Episcopal 
Church in 1892, all hooks published since 1890 have been prepared 
by committees, and have had no special features to call for mention 
here.' 

V Tlie Eev. J. Batchelor of the C. M. S. translated 34' hymns in 
1895 for the Ainu Episcopal Christians, In this hook the Eoman 
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character is used and any one can see at a glance what an entirely 
different tongue the Ainu language is from the Japanese. 

And their voices also are different for the Ainu speaks as well 
as sings in low, sweet and subdued tones. 

It is an interesting fact that at the present time no less than 
four denominations are preparing a revision of their hymn books and 
we may look for two or three new and enlarged hymnals before the 
end of 1891, 

In addition to the regular church hymnals there have been 
published 17 song books for special uses. 

Miss A. E. Howe’s two song books for the Kindergarten are so 
distinctively Christian that they deserve to be classed among hymn 
books. There are no less than four small collections of Christian 
hymns. 

Col. F, Wright of the Salvation Army compiled the first book 
for their services- in 1895. Since that time two or three collections 
for special use in Gospel services have been published, of which the 
Eev. B. F. Buxtons Songs of Salvation ” is perhaps the best. Let 
us now consider 

III. The Quality of the Hymnals. 

It is a very easy thing to criticize the hymn’s translated and 
compiled 30 years ago — and to make complaints against the trans- 
lations even of the present da}-* 

When we read such a crude piece of rhyming which has al- 
ready been quoted and which passed for poetry in some churches in 
England 150 years ago, w’-e may well be grateful that the hymn’s 
which the Japanese Christians sing to-day, although not satisfac- 
tory, are less crude. 

When the missionaiies tried their hand at hymn making, it was 
not because any of them felt the lyric fire burning in their bones, 
but it was because they felt that they must have some hymns for the 
Christian to sing. 

To establish Christianity in Japan wilhout sacred song was to 
deprive the worsliip of God of one of its essential elements. They 
knew also that conversions come more often through the heart than 
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through the head. To he sure the true basis of emotions that are 
useful in religious worship is thought. And if some of the early 
hymns lacked profound thoughts, or did not carry the singer to the 
liighest, most rapturous emotions, it was not because the missionaries 
did not know what was essential to a true hymn. A few of them 
had written some acceptable verse in English, but on account of the 
limitations of their knowledge of the Japanese tongue, they w- ere 
unable to give little more than the bare meaning of the English 
hymns to their teachers. They were to a large degree helpless, and 
although they knew that a hymn should first of all have poetry they 
could not produce it. But it is not true as some one said years ago 
that Matsuyama, Okuno and their colleagues lacked even the faintest 
glimmer of the poetical sense. 

When these men were untrammelled by translation they 
produced some h 3 ’’inns that are true poetry and that will live in the 
Japanese church for a long time. 

These men had never been accustomed to any other than the 
Japanese metro 7 s & 5 s. This difficulty of reconciling Western 
hymn-tunes providing for 6 & 8 syllables, with the Japanese metre 
which calls for only 7 and 5 was early recognized. 

In 1878 at a Missionary Conference in Tokyo it was recommend- 
ed 1st that all hymns should if possible be native productions. 

2nd. That they should he in the metre of the native poetry. 
3rd. That no attempt should be made at rhyme. 

The last point had reference to the early custom of trying to 
make the lines of the Japanese hymn rhyme as in English. But this 
'was abandoned as soon as it became known that rhyme did not enter 
into Japanese poetry. And it was soon found that recommendation 
No. 2. could not be carried out. One or two hymn hooks are in ex- 
istence which contain only hymns in the Japanese metre. But where 
were the tunes to come from for such hymns If there were but 
few poets among the missionaries there were fewer musicians who 
compose a tune. If the missionaries had waited till they 
could find the Japanese who was endowed both with the Christian 
sense and the lyrical feeling they would have waited till now. And 
if such a man had arisen in those early days and had followed his 
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own bent and had composed nothing hut hymns in the Japanese 
metre such hymns might have been recited but they could not all 
have been sung, unless the Christians had followed the method of the 
Buddhist pilgrims who sing their 33 songs to one tune. 

Perhaps the fairest criticism that can be made against many of 
the hymnSj especially those that are translations, is not that they are 
in a foreign metre, but that they have no metre. The translator has 
done little more than arranged his words in six or seven or eight 
syllables as the case may be. And we all feel — the translators as 
much as any — that many of the later translated hymns, true though 
they may be to the original, are simply prose and lack the poetic 
element. The flavor of a hymn is in its figures and suggestions, and 
it is only a poet that can leave the plain road of prose and take 
flights in imagination. Instead of wasting our time in exposing 
faults which we all admit, we ought to be grateful that these very 
hymns have not altogether failed to kindle devotional feelings. 
And this after all is the main object of a hymn. 

One of the earliest photographers in Japan was Shimoda 
Eenjio — still living in Tokyo. More than twenty years ago while his 
mother was sick he taught her about Christ and taught her some 
hymns which she loved to sing herself. She was baptized and soon 
after died, singing Jesus Loves ms.^^ 

Two lines of this hymn are engraved on her tombstone in Yoko- 
hama. And many a Christian in sickness and in trouble found 
comfort and delight in those early hymns. 

The Eev. Mr. Okuno tells a story about one of his own hymns. 
Many years ago he was sick in Tsukiji Hospital and while there 
composed a hymn begining 

Kami no shiinobe naru 
Yobu wo mireba.” 

He sang it on two or three evenings while lying in bed until the 
director of the hospital came and rebuked him for making so much 
noise. 

A friend in Hawai sent Dr. Hepburn a gift of 30 yen to be 
used in publishing a tract on The Cross.^^ Mr. Okuno corrected 
the translation and at the close of the tract composed and printed a 
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translation of tlie hymn. « When I survey the wondrous cross.’^ 
Often when Mr, Olruno preached he used the tract as a text, and 
sang tlio liymn at the close of the sermon. 

Let me insert here a letter which I received from one of the 
earl j Christians who at my request gave me his opinion of the early 
attempt at making and singing hymns. 

'' When I entered the Doshisha the singing was very had. One 
hymn read 

''On seisho no iini wo 
Etoku sum yo ni/^ 

and this was so foolish that I had no desire to sing any praises to 
God, hecause it made God foolish in the eyes of thoughtful men. 
When others sang I bowed my head in prayer. I not only disliked 
to hear the people around me singing hut was ashamed to have even 
a to or hear such nonsense. 

But I wondered especially that scholars like Dr. Neesima and 
the missionary teachers could open their mouths and seriously sing 
such stuff. 

" There were some hymns that were not so bad, probably Mr. 
Matsuyama^s h}unns. But the singers were not able to distinguish 
between the good and the bad, because the Christians of that day 
were not scholars. 

" At that time only priests and old-time scholars were able to 
understand anything about hymns, and such people hearing for the 
first time Christian songs must have had very strange feelings, as 
people do to-day on hearing the prayers and hymns of the Tenrikyo. 

"Such songs used seriously by Christians incited much ridicule 
among priests and others. I told one of the missionaries that I did 
not care to sing such hymns, but he did not seem to understand my 
feelings, for it was not expected that if Japanese did not appreciate 
the ridiculousness of the thing, foreigners could. 

" Among the hymns was one translated by a missionary which 
runs thus " Yesu ni oide, Yesu ni oide.^' The pupils laughed so 
much at this that another missionary altered it to " Yesu ni irasshai, 
Yesu ni irasshai.^^ This was worse still and increased the laughing 
so much that no one could sing it. The missionaries stared and 
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wondered what was the matter with the hymns. This ridiculons 
state of things was more than I could endure. There was no mistake 
with the translation, hut with a hymn feeling is more important 
than mere meaning. The meaning may he ever so clear hut if there 
is no heaiity, grace nor high thought, the hymn will not atfect any 
one. And the feeling depends entirely on the choice of proper words. 
The change of even one word will make a h 3 unn comical, and the 
missionaries at that time were not ahle to perceive this. If people 
laugh and feel amused when praising God it does more injury than 
good. 

Since those days the hymns have been altered for the most part 
for the better hut a few ridiculous hymns of the type of the one 
I have cited at the beginning of my letter still remain. When the 
hymns -were given out in the chapel, I covered my ears and wanted 
to flee aAvay hut at last I got accustomed to it. 

‘‘ After this, I think in 1881 the hymn hook was revised, hut as 
the Japanese who had the work in hand were English scholars and 
nothing else, the new book in some respects was no better than 
the old. For example Ikade osoren^^ was altered to ^^ Ibade 
osoreji^^ which entirely took away the meaning, and some of Matsu- 
yama^s hymns were altered for the worse. Mere English scholars 
do not understand about making hymns and so have to follow the 
advice of others. If Christians were to he gathered from among 
persons who knew English, that kind of hymn did not much matter, 
hut if others were to he gathered in who depended entirely for the 
meaning and inspiration upon the Japanese language then better 
hymns were necessary. 

I remarked to one of these English scholars that as praise to 
God was important the hymns ought to he more elegant, much 
superior and more elevated in thought and expression. 

He replied that the meaning then would not be understood. I 
denied this, for elegant language can he used that is easy to com- 
prehend. 

“ After this the Presbyterians and Congregationalists revised and 
united their hooks, and the infelicities were taken out ; hut still 
there remained plenty of places in the new book to criticize. For 
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example ^^Vare juji wo oi” It is not proper to abbreviate tlie 
v-ord ^‘'jujika^^ to ^^iuji/^ If I want to say am going to tlie 
Dosliisha is it right for me to alter this Jtnd say I am going to the 
DosliL The expression '■‘Toikokii no Daigakko wa Tol^’'o ni am 
cannot be changed to Teikoku wa Tokyo ni aru/^ No one would 
understand these expressions. 

Such contrivances are objectionable. The church is not to be 
made up of English scholars who can gather the meaning from the 
original, but Japanese scholars^ artisans, persons from the middle classes 
are to enter the church, and for such the hymns need to be improved 
and made more elegant.. No matter how clever a person may be at 
playing tVie piano or organ or how tine a voice he may have, if the 
liymns are poor, it would he far better to sing simply do, re, and to 
leave the words out. No one but a icahim scholar can acceptably 
correct a hymn. 

When the missionaries in preaching use only reasoning it has no 
eftect, but wdien they use illustrations they move the people. In a 
similar way meanwg only in a hymn will awaken no emotions and there 
must be reference to nature. 

The song hooks issued by the Educational Department are made 
in this way so that they cannot fail to affect me or any one else. If 
I had been accustomed to such songs in the Christian church from the 
heginiiig I would not dislike hymns and I would not have come to 
the decision I have to-day not to sing them.^’ 

The position of this man is an extreme one and his criticisms are 
too sweeping. But there are some good thoughts in this letter and 
for this reason only do I quote it in this paper. 

Few men are able to pull to pieces the work of others without 
showing prejudices and idiosyncracies of their own which detract some- 
what from the value of their opinions. 

Soon alter the Union Hymn Book (Shinsen Sainbika) made its 
.ippearance one writer in a Christian paper thought that the hook ought 
to be revised again very soon. This man could neither make a hymn 
nor sing one, hat he thought that references to Mount Zion and 
Jerusalem, and the figurative expression about the Old Testament 
persons and places should be replaced by references to Mount Fuji and 
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the scenery of Matsushima and Itsiikushima. Another critic wanted 
all references to Satan and the conflicts with the devil left out. 

There are not many persons competent to criticise a hymn or to 
give a judgement about the relative value of the various hymn books 
in use by the Japanese. Some are too ready to declare a certain 
hymn to be the best, or the book they themselves use to be the best 
without making a comparative study of other books. A good hymn 
with many means that for some reason the tune is a favorite with 
them. 

And this leads to the second division under this head, namely, 

2. The quality of the tunes. 

The bulk of the hymns in the Japanese hymnals are not sung 
because the tunes are not known. In an English congregation, if you 
wish silence rather than singing, give out a new tune. If the majority 
of the congregations in England and America to-day are obliged to 
sing by ear, and cannot sing a new tune till they learn it by repeti- 
tion, how can it be otherwise in Japan. 

Here there are few teachers and until a congregation is taught a 
new tune the people must sing only the few hymns whose tunes they 
know. For fifty years after the earliest churches were organized in 
Hew England not moi'e than 10 tunes were used, and later this 
number was reduced to five or six. We certainly do not want to go 
back to those early days hut in the present undeveloped condition of 
music in Japan there are far too many tunes in our hymn books. 

And we must bear in mind the fact that in its music the church 
in Japan is still an infant church. Persons whose tastes have been 
formed by the stately old English tunes, or the modern tunes of Dykes 
and Barnby with their rich harmonies, may find the Gospel Song 
class of tunes rather insipid. 

I believe that we ought to choose music of such a grade that it 
will appeal to the intellect and stir the heart, rather than that which 
with its jingle appeals to the physical and moves the feet. 

Let us have spiritual wox'cls that are wedded to spiritual music. 

But some early hymn books have erred in confining themselves 
too strictly to the stately church tunes. 

While Wesley was in Oxford and finding that some of the young 
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men who at first associated with him had left off singing hymns, he 
prayed to Grod to he delivered from Christian prudence.’^ W e may 
have exercised too much prudence in selecting the tunes for our 
hymn-books. We must remember that music in worship is a means 
and not an end. Things which hinder some people^s devotions may 
aid others. Tunes which repel some may attract others ia the truest 
sense. Some music and some words in many hymn hooks may defy our 
standards of criticism, but for all that they may Toe serving their spe- 
cial ends— in helping to awaken the spirit and feeling of demotion. 
That music can per se he sacred or profane cannot be argued siaccess- 

fu% 

The <juiet and stately tunes of the early books has resulted in 
slow singing in some of the churches. ‘ But in this respect the 
singing in Japan is vastly superior to what it was in England two 
hundred years ago if we credit the following description. One 
clergyman speaks of eight or ten tnnes being the maximum, and 
these in the singing were so tortured and twisted that they sounded 
like 600 different tunes roared out at the same time, and so little in 
time that the people were one or two words apart. In the country 
the singing was so slow that I myself have twice in one note paused 
to take breath.’^ 

The singing in the Japanese churches has never been so had as 
this, but in large gatherings now when there is no leader if; is not 
uncommon to hear the people sing one or two notes apart axid also 
in two or three different keys. 

This too has had its counterpart in England for the same clergy- 
man criticizing the custom of singing with unnatural quaveriags and 
turnings says much time is taken up in shaking out these turns and 
quavers, and besides, no two men in the congregation quaver alike or 
together.^^ 

It is a great disappointment to all well wishers of the Church in 
Japan that the Christians have made such slow progress in singing. 
Some congregations sing no better than they did 15 years ago. The 
same slow progress is to be observed also in the public schools. 

Foreign music is difficult for the Japanese, and while individuals 
can he trained to become efficient singers and players the mass of the 
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people remain unaffected. The music school which was started in 
Tokyo about 18 years ago has not fulfilled its early promise of train- 
ing efficient teachers, and the rules and course in music then marlied 
out for the Public Schools throughout the land have not made singers 
of the children. The singing books have improved and the poetry of 
such men as Mr. Owada is in many respects better than we have in 
our hymn-books. But the great lack in the churches and in the 
public schools is music teachers. The present methods in these schools 
— ^the shouting and even screaming — must injure the childrens voices- 
Scarcely a child can be found who can sing the scale. It is impos- 
sible to have correct singing in the Sunday-schools one day in the week 
until these harmful methods in the public schools on the other six 
daySj give way to more rational teaching. 

The Eev. J. C. Davison, in his hymn book of 1886, introduced 
5 or 6 Japanese tunes which at first were much used. Previous to 
this I introduced into Osaka, whence it sprang to other places, the 
tune Imago which I had heard in Tokyo. It immediately became a 
great favorite. But for some reason we seldom hear it now. It is 
not liked by some Christians because it is used by Buddhist pil- 
grims. 

Whatever be the cause, such Japanese airs which have been 
adapted to Christian uses have so far failed to awaken emotion or to 
make a permanent impression. 

The Christian girls’ schools have graduated some young women 
who are excellent singers and players. A few of them are teaching 
music efficiently, and are rendering great help in the service of song in 
the churches. They have formed choirs with the hope that the ears 
of the congregation will be improved by listening to correct singing. 
We hope that this experiment may succeed, for the Christians are 
fond of singing and are anxious to improve. 

As far hack as 1878 two girls walked over the mountains from 
Sanda, near Arima to Kobe to the house of the Eev. 0. H. Gulick 
in order to learn to sing and to learn how to begin and end a prayer. 

He felt that these two things were the most important parts of 
Christian worship — prayer and praise. 

And a very hoj)eful sign is the increasing interest which some 
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of the leading pastors take in tke singing of their churches. The 
interest has been awakened partly by the discoveiy that even the 
present hymns do often affect the heart and lead to conversiozi. 

The statement has been publicly made that out of 100 persons 
who gave testimony concerning the cause of their conversion, 20 
ascribed it to the impressions received from the singing and hearing 
of Christian hymns. 

In March 1895 during the Ohiiia- Japan war five Christian 
chaplains were sent to the seat of war to preach to and to comfort 
the Japanese army engaged in that conflict. One of these was the 
Eev. T. Miyagawa of Osaka who has given us his impressions of the 
helpfulness of hymns among other things in that work. He says, 
Before I sailed from Hiroshima on the transport I had a farewell 
meeting at which many missionaries and pastors were present. The 
thing that greatly affected me was the singing of ^^God be with 
you ’M)}' the pupils of the Methodist girls’ school. 

The night before, I had left Osaka and there I heard the same 
hymn sung by the girls of the Baika school. The sound of this 
hymn coming from the voices of the girls of two schools on two succes- 
sive nights made a deep impression on me. 

After leaving Shimonoseki I became a(juainted with one of the 
chief officers of the army ivho like me was on the transport. He 
was friendly to Christianity and fond of singing. I presented him 
with a hymn book out of which we sang a few hymns together. A 
few days later as we ww. passing along the Korean coast in the early 
evening I had a serious talk with one of the soldiers. He asked me 
to sing, and although I have no accomplishment in this line, yet 
because he was going to the b ittle field, I acceded to his request and 
we sang together ' Jesus Lover of my Soul.’” 

Since these experiences the Christian hymn has an increased 
value in the opinion of this pastor, and it may he that under such 
circumstances the hymns did more good than a most elegant sermon 
could have done. 

Thus far, under three he^ids we have been speaking of the past, 
describing the origin and quality of the hymns already made. 
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Let us now turn our faces towards tlie future and consider under tlie 
fourth headj — - 

IV. The Future Hymnal and the Future Sincvino*. 

The present hymnals have nearly reached their full growth as far 
as size is concerned. It is not desirable that a hymn book should 
contain more than 500 hymns. There are over 1000 hymns printed 
in all the hymn books now in use — not to mention the different 
translations of the same hymn. When the hymnals that are now in 
process of revision are completed, they will probably add one or two- 
hundred new translations to the general stock, but no one book is 
likely to contain more than £00 hymns. 

We cannot expect very complete changes in the hj^mns of the- 
new hooks — such radical changes as Watts produced in England for 
example — until the church of Japan gives birth to a gifted Christian 
poet such as he was. 

Ill the near future we must depend upon translations as in the 

j)ast. 

But the translation should be more poetical, and if the trans- 
lators themselves have not the poetic genius, their work should be 
revised by Christian men and women who have. The translator, the 
poet and the compiler should combine their work more than it has 
been done in the past. 

And there should be more care taken in yoking the hymns and 
the tune together. Neither must depend upon the other entirely for 
its excellence. The hymn should read well without any tune and 
should commend itself to thoughtful minds Avho know nothing of 
the tune. It may not he necessary to hold to this rule so strictly, 
with a class of hymns like the Gospel songs, that are to be used for 
a special j)urpose, and cannot expect to be passed on as a permanent 
legacy to the church. 

But even such hymns should avoid everything that is frivolous 
and which has a tendency to provoke merriment. 

But whatever the grade of hymn and whatever may be its uses^ 
it should be as easily understood as Now I lay me down to sleep.’^' 
Simplicity of diction therefore as well as poetic style, should be- 
another characteristic of the future hymnal. . 
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But hymns, however good, wiU not sing themselves. 
popularity will depend upon the tune to which they are wedded. The 
power of beautiful and tender woi’ds wedded to sweet music is 
wonderful. When the eloquent sentences of the preacher are forgot- 
ten, the gentle pathos of the words of the hymn lingers in the memory 
to cheer the fainting heart all through the week — or to soften the 
hard heart made callous by years of indifference. Each hymn then 
should be joined to its own appropriate time, and this tune besides 
musically and emotionally correct must also be capable of easy mastery 
and fluent rendering by the ordinary congregation. It is here, in the 
selection of the tune that there has been the greatest divergence in the 
past and is likely to be in the future. 

An Episcopal clergyman and a Salvation-Army officer, while 
agreeing upon the hymn, would part company over the tune. 

The future hymnals are therefore likely to contain different 
grades and styles of music; but however widely they may differ in 
this, the tune shoakl be selected of all fo7' its melody and not for 
its harmony ; and its melody ought to be pleasing, singable and easily 
remembered. The tendency of musicians is to sacrifice the melody for 
the sake of the harmony. In Japan where the people sing in unison, 
and liarmony is an element of confusion, this fault should be entirely 
avoided. 

Even an organ in Japan is often a hindrance rather than a help 
to the singing. It is a pity that for this country a simple organ can- 
not be constructed so as to give prominence to the air only, while the 
other parts are so subdued as scarcely to be heard. 

And the tunes in the future hymnal should be pitched in lower 
keys tlian are to be found in foreign hymn books. 

If the ??ien ill Europe aud America sang the air universaliy as 
the Japanese do, the tunes in those lands would have to be lowered. 
When the Shinseii Sambika was published ten years ago the 
writer transix)sed nearly one hundred tunes to lower keys for that 
book; but there are still a large number of tunes that are too high. 
The future hymnal should contain no note higher than E, and t/ds note 
even should be lowered whenit occurs a number of times in succession. 
If we feel that it is a duty and a privilege for ^^all the people to 
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sing W6 should do all we can to remove any obstacle that may prevent 
them from making a ^-joyful noise unto the Lord.’’ 

And if we feel that it is no less a duty for the people to praise 
than it is for the minister to preach, much more must be done in the 
future to prepare the Japanese congregations for their part of the 
Service. May the thought never enter the minds of the Christians of 
this land that they can worship by proxy. Many a Christian’s mouth 
is closed in Europe and America because of a false pride or mock 
humility that he cannot sing well enough. 

Here there is no such notion — ^for every one sings whether he 
knows the tune or not. 

The church of Japan will receive a great uplift, when mission- 
aries, pastors, deacons, singers, and the mass of the Christians give 
themselves more earnestly and unitedly to the work of improving the 
singins:, 

A liint comes to us from a distant land concerning one way in 
which this desirable result may be reached. In India, one school at 
least for the training of Bible women includes a practical course in 
hymn singing and teaching, The poetical forms and words used in 
the Marathi hymns are not always familiar to the less educated among 
the women. And so these hymn-forms are taught to the Bible 
women, and the course includes explanations of devotional hymns, 
selecting those specially adapted for use among non-christian women. 
These hymns have been found to be a good medium for imparting 
instruction to Hindu women. By such methods hymns can be used 
ill giving a morally healthy culture, as well as in producing spiritual 
elevation of soul. 

Now could not a similar course of study be givin to the Bible 
women and to the students in the theological schools of Japan. The 
preachers and teachers of the Christian religion must be made to know 
the power of music in mission work and, also the value of song in the 
religious culture of the Christians themselves. We believe that many 
do know and feel this now, but they are themselves powerless to bring 
about any improvement in these lines, ; 

It is here that the missionary can be of great service. Let us try 
to secure at least half an hour each week in as many churches as pos- 
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sible for the teaching of new hymns and tunes to the congregation. 
The most suitable time is before or after some regular service | because 
if a special hour on any other day is appointed few will attend. 

Any missionary can do this who can sing — ^for an organ is not 
necessary — in fact is better dispensed with at such a practice. I am 
sorry to say that the organ in many places has proved to be a hindrance 
rather than a help to the singing. Some congregations can sing no 
more than half a dozen hymns, because the person who pTCsides at 
the organ can play no more tunes. The progress of the congregation 
should not thus be limited to the meager accomplishment of some 
school girl. 

A Japanese who can play the organ well and play any tune 
should by all means be selected to become the organist, but when such 
can not be found, then the missionary who can do this should be 
invited to take charge. 

But a singing practice can be more successfully given without an 
organ. By taking a line, of the first verse at a time and repeating and 
repeating it till all can sing it correctly, many mistakes could be 
-avoided. Ten new hymns and new tunes well learned in one year 
would prove a blessing to any church. 

Let us now consider another subject which becomes the fifth 
head of this general topics, namely, — 

V. The Feasibility of a United Hymnal 

This is not the first time that this subject has been discussed by 
a body of missionaries in Japan. In 1880 , a standing Committee was 
appointed by the Missionary Association of Central Japan and given 
instructions to compile a Union Hymnal. The attempt was given up 
because the committee found two obstacles in their way. 

First, two or three hymnals were already proposed and these were 
too far advanced ill their preparation to delay their publication till 
a large and single book could be compiled. 

Secondly, the different style of hymns and tunes desired by 
different missions. 

And now after twenty years the question is before a much larger 
body of missionaries. And it is appropriate to ask whether the same 
obstacles remain. 
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There are today four new hymnals in a state of preparation. 
None of these books are in the printer’s hands/ and the delay of one 
year or more in order to bring these four manuscripts together would 
entail no hardship or injustice^ nor bring financial loss to anyone. 
The Christians could continue to use for a short time lono'er the 
hymns already in their hands without inconvenience, or interference 
with their worship. 

If these four committees, representing their respective denomina- 
tions desire union the matter can be accomplished. If it were possible 
to make a complete canvass of the rank and file of the Christians in 
Japan on this matter, there is not the shadow of a doubt, that that 
vote would be overwhelmingly in favor of a united hymnal. And if 
the Domeikwai (Evangelical Alliance) is at all a representative body 
then the Christians have already spoken. 

At a large meeting in Osaka last April nearly 150 representatives 
of the churches were present, their desire for a union hymn book, 
was with one exception, unanimously expressed by a standing vote, 
and a committee of five representatives of the five leading denominations 
was appointed to bring this matter at once to the attention of their 
respective bodies. There is so little doubt about this general desire 
of the Christians of this land, that we do not need to spend much time 
today in discussing that phase of the question. 

It ought not to be taken for granted that because the principal 
Christian bodies in England and America use separate hymnals, 
some of them several, that therefore this is to be the case in Japan. 
The Church of Christ in Japan for the present at least is not in a 
position to enjoy the luxury of denominationalism. And we mission- 
aries should do all we can to discourage it. For any missionary or body 
of missionaries to say that we are satisfied with our own book is to 
shut the eyes to progress and to the signs of the times. Union is in 
the air— it pervades the Christian atmosphere. In everything church- 
es of different denominations are coming closer together. Even in 
this matter of a common hymnal, the Presbyterian and Congregation" 
al denominations publish the same book. Not all Presbyterian nor 
all Congregational churches use this book, but the publishing societies 
of these denominations unite in offering this common book to the 
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smaller and average siz6 congregations. And recently the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians have come into line, and with a slight addition 
will henceforth use the same book. 

It may be that these publishing societies are moved chiefly by 
considerations of economy, and by combining are able to give to 
their smaller churches a cheaper book. 

Well this motive is not an unworthy one, although I believe 
that the promoters were also moved by other reasons. The churches in 
Japan to-day are still in the condition of the smaller churches in 
America. 

She needs to husband her forces, and even for the sake of econo- 
my if a union book will serve her purpose, her desire should be met. 
But there is a greater reason than that of efficiency. We know how 
difficult it is to produce a good hymn book. The church labors under 
serious limitations in this work. There is not one Japanese Christian 
that has gained preeminence as a poet, and there is not a missionary 
in the land who can claim to be a first class musician and composer. 

If by bard work or by inspiration a good hymn is produced 
it should become at once the property of the whole body of Christians. 
In the prcwsent undeveloped state of the church she needs every incen- 
tive, and every aid that can be rendered by every poet and every 
musician. 

Can it be doubted for a moment that if five committees composed 
of missionaries and Japanese Christian scholars and poets would unite 
their labors that a more complete, more appropriate, more perfect 
collection of hymns and tunes would be the result ? 

I question whedier any poor hymn or unsuitable tune would 
elude the scrutiny of such a large body of men. But with each com- 
mittee at work sepai^ately, the desire, to make their own book as good 
and as large as tlieir neighbor’s leads to a good deal of padding, and 
the idiosyxicracies and personal preferences of the individual find too 
large a place, where defects are not discovered till after the book is 
printed and when it is too late to remedy them. 

A united hymnal then would be a better book as well as a 
cheaper one, and it would lead to a higher and more thoughtful and 
spiritual form of worship. 
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But for the sake of union and a closer Christian felloiosMp we 
need a common book. The more these 40,000 Protestant Christians 
can show a united front to the 40,000,000 of non-Christian and anti- 
Christian masses of their fellow-countrymen, the better it will be for 
the spread of Christianity. 

Denominationalsin is not an evil uninix.ed with good. There are 
more missionaries, more Japanese preachers, more Christians, more 
schools, in this country than would have been here if only one church 
had been entrusted with the work of evangelizing Japan. 

But it is our duty to lessen our difFereiices, and to emphasize 
our unity, and where can we do it easier than in uniting our voices 
in the common hymns of praise to God. 

An optical lantern has a condensing lens. The light in the box 
throws out its rays in all directions and it is the office of the con- 
densing lens placed in front of the light to catch as many as possible 
of these streaks of light, and bring them together. Then they are 
passed on to the projecting lens in front, thus securing a brighter 
larger and clearer picture. Many rays in the lantern would be lost 
hut for the condensing lens. 

And thus many of our efforts for good in miasionary work are 
scattered and lost because each denomination is working on its own 
lines. If many of our labors could be turned in a common direction,, 
and our liglits less scattered, we could present to a gazing world a 
brighter more attractive and more beautiful picture of our blessed 
common Lord. 

The scattered Christians in the towns or villages would feel that 
they had a good deal in common if they had a common Bible in 
one hand and a common hymn-book in the other. Even in a large 
city like Osaka where twenty or more Christian pastors and ■workers 
meet regularly together, the fellowship is marred because they do uot 
know the same hymns and tunes. 

A united hymnal is therefore desirable for these three reasons ; 
for economy, for efficiency and for fellowship. 

But is such a hymn Ix^ok feasible ? Why is it not ? Is there 
anything in doctrine or ritual of any church which would prevent 
the use of nine- tenths of any hymns which a committee might bring 
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togetlier. The bulk of Christian hymns the world over expresses the 
emotions and desires, and hopes of a common Christian life. The 
fact that the Coiigregationalists and Baptists in Japan have already 
decided on a union hymn-book is proof that the doctrinal difficulty 
can be overcome. The doctrinal hymns are used only occasionally, so 
that a person might attend church for months without knowing they 
were in the book. Such hymns can easily be placed in a supplement 
at the end of the book. This of course would call fora special 
edition of the united hymns for those denominations that wanted 
such supplements. And even the order of the hymns could be altered 
to suit the rules and the ritual of any denomination. In such a case 
a double index could be made, to suit both a topical order and 
one arranged according to the Christian year. 

The most serious difficulty and the only one that I can see, is 
the different class of tunes which our Episcopal brethren desire. 
But this difficulty rests at present only with the missionaries, for the 
Japanese Christians have no strong preferences in the matter. The 
English missionary is accustomed to tunes of a different order ffom 
those used in America. But even this difficulty can be overcome if 
there is a very strong desire in all of us for one book. 

I therefore plead earnestly for a united hymnal and with a 
conviction that the thing can be accomplished. 

VI But the next best thing would be Uniform Translations of 
Standard Hymns. 

In order to ascertain what could be called a standard hymn I 
asked five missionaiies in Osaka representing five denominations, to 
mark in tlie present Japanese hymnal such hymns as they judged to 
be standard, and which they would like to have translated alike in 
all the hymnals, and set to the same tunes. Nearly three hundred 
hymns came to me marked. And if we were to reduce this number 
to one hundred so as to include only what may be called ecumenical 
hymns, these would prove a great blessing, and a great step would 
be taken in the right direction. I have found no one with the 
slightest objection to a step such as this being taken. My only fear 
is that in the rush of our busy missionary life the matter may be 
allowed to go by default. This- Conference oughts to select five 
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lirotliren before it closes, one representative from eaclx of the main 
branches of the church, who will take this matter in hand at once. 

It ought not to take them long to decide upon one hundred 
hymns or even more and to select suitable tunes. 

This list of hymns could then be put into the hands of the most 
competent Japanese brethren who in their turn would not take long 
to decide upon the best translation. 

This work should be done speedily, in time for the new hymnals 
that are so soon to be completed. 

At present we have five translations of God he witli you 
three of Abide with me three of Nearer my God to Tliee 
three of My Faith Looks up to Tliee,” and so forth. 

What confusion there would be in this Conference of mission- 
aries if our Christian training had been in the same line, and these 
precious hymns passed down to us in such a variety of form. 

Brethren, let us not lay upon our Japanese brethren and sisters 
a burden whicli we ourselves are unable to bear. 


DISCUSSION. 

Eev. a. a. Bennett, D.D. 

The importance of this subject is manifest from the fact that no 
other book except the Bible has so extensive a sale as the hymn-book. 
I am told that the Methodist Publishing House within the past 
thirteen months has sold three editions of their book with words only. 
This whole paper by Mr. Allchin deserves careful perusal. He has 
spent a vast amount of time and labor in its preparation, and has 
endeavored to glean the facts in regard to past hymnology in Japan 
from every available source. I am thoroughly in favor of some such 
union hymn-book as he advocates. In fact, most if not all our iiymn- 
books are, to a greater or less extent union hymn-books ; for even if 
the Japanese words should have been entirely prepared for the de- 
nomination publishing them some at least of these are translations of 
English hymns that have become the common property of all Christen- 
dom, though written by Protestants and Catholics of all shades of 
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belief. I doubt the wisdoui of too greatly limitiag the iiiuiiber of 
times in the proposed book. The tunes that were pppular in this 
country twenty years ago are not those most used to-day, aiid those 
most used to-day will probably not be twenty years hence. I would 
rather favor a large number of tunes carefully selected; leaving the 
law of the survival of the fittest to decide which of them are really 
best. The matter of the translation of hymns is important. The for- 
eigner can only hope to do work that will meet a temporary emergency. 
This is by no means to be luidervalued; but it is not the consnmmatioii 
ardently to be wished. We have in our own language many grand 
and stirring hymns that have been written in some other tongue and 
translated for our use ; yet very few of these, if indeed any that are 
popular, have been translated for us by a foreigner. Let me make 
two or three practical suggestions : — (1.) There are in our churches 
and schools some men and women who write hymns — sometimes good 
hyiniis. While these are often written for some such special occasion 
as (.diristmas; dedication, gradtiation, wedding or the like, these occa- 
sions are sufficiently frequent in the history of our chiirohes to call for 
the frequent use of siicli hymns. They should, therefore, be collected 
and placed on file, and the very best of tiiem made public for the 
benefit of all. (2.) When we find in our churches or schools men or 
women evincing poetical talent, we should endeavor, both by our labors 
with them and our prayers for them, to secure the consecration of such 
talent to the Master’s service. No Christian of deep spirituality who is 
an extensive reader of poetry in our own language can have failed to 
regret that again and again men of great talent have prostituted to baser 
purposes those powers which if purified would have greatly enriched 
our Iiymnology as well as other Christian literature. Occasionally 
such men have seemed to feel some heavenly drawing, and have given 
us such gems as, for instance, the few hymns of Thomas Moore, but 
oil, wdiat might they have done if their pens had always been used 
directly or indirectly in the service of God ! (3) We should pray that 

the Holy Spirit may bring about that revival which is sure to give 
birth to holy and uplifting hymns. Such hymns are most needed 
now. The hymns in our own language, and in others, wdiich move us 
to the depth of our being and make us almost feel, as it were, the 
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heart- throbs oi God, are hymns that are bora of heavenly inspiration. 
Our present hymns are criticised, and our future ones may be— for 
nothing good or bad is exempt from criticism — but we need to remem- 
ber that the hymns with which we would praise God ourselves, and 
assist all His children in their worship, are not to be the results of 
polish or beautiful figure or musical cadence alone, good as all these 
things are, but must burst from souls lifted up to God and thrilled 
through and through by that more than electric force which comes 
through divine contact. 

Kev. F . W. Eowlands: 

I would like to say a word as to hymns for children. It 
happens sometimes that individual missionaries come across a good 
hymn for children which is not in the ordinary collections. Can 
anything be done to provide some method by which such hymns 
could become common property ? It would he a great advantage in 
all our work. 

In this connection I -wonld like to mention a hymn we have 
been using lately, the Jikkai no XJta.^^ It is based on the Ten 
Commandments and being set to a tune Hitotsii to ya which is 
sung by the children in the schools, takes with them at once. 

One more point. The young men in Kagoshima are very fond 
■of the hiwa (Japanese lute of four strings). It seems to exercise a 
wonderful fascination over them. Is there no Japanese Christian 
poet, wdio could compose an epic, (corresponding to our sacred 
oratorios) wdiich could he set to music for use on the Biwa ? 

Eev. E. Snodgrass : 

I heartily second the suggestion of Mr. Allchin as to one united 
hymnal. In the worship of the church there are three divine things, 
■the A¥ord of God, with teaching, prayer and the hymn. The hymns 
•of praise are not instituted by man, but are of divine appointment 
in His house. How discussion of these subjects should bring us to- 
gether; if not, these conferences in which we are engaged will be a 
failure. Christians divide on the subject of doctrine, but we are 
not supposed to sing doctrine, and our songs of praise at least sboukl 
bring us together. 
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Eev. D. S. Spencer: 

I fiivor a luiioxi liyninal if it, can Toe done with efficieney and 
real use to the cliurcli. But I am of the opinion that the author of 
tl^e paper has not taken into account sufficiently the three leading 
object ions to such a hymnal. (1) Denominations or families of 
missions want and will have their own, and are making them. (2) 
Hymns like all else wear out if constantly used, and to hind ourselves 
to one hook encourages outside ventures, trashy hymns. (3) A 
good hymnal is not a thing which may he made simply hy a vote of 
a conference. It must he the result of special qualifications. The 
Preshyterian hymnal is the work of a committee, and many Preshy- 
tcrians liave told me that they like our Methodist Hymnal better 
than their owij, because ours is the work of one man, and that 
man knew how to make a good hymnal I would suggest an 
interdenominational committee of 5, representing the Congregational, 
the Baptist, the Preshyterian, the Episcopal, and the Methodist 
families of missions, to make uniform translations of the 100 stan- 
dard hymns judged hy them best for the purpose. Those hymns will 
soon he used in . union meetings. 
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REVISION AND CIRCULATION OP THE 
SCRIPTURES IN JAPAN. 

FIRST PAPER 

Is it Desirable to Have an Early Eevisiori of the Japanese 
Version of the Scriptures Now in General Use ? 

The IliGHT Rev. Bishop Fyson, N. S. K., Hakodate. 

First of all I beg to be allowed a word of explanation. In 
order to inal<e this paper more useful. I endeavored to ascertain the 
opinions of a niiml>er of Japanese and foreigners on the question. 
The plan which I adopted was to ask each member of the General 
Committee of Arrangementfj to give me tlie names of four or five 
Japanese in connection with his mission wdiom he considered best 
qualified to pronounce an opinion/ and having obtained aboui* fifty 
iiainos in this way, I wrote to each one, and received replies from 
about half the numbtr. Then later on I wrote to a number of for- 
eigners selecting tlie names of those who, as far as I could ascertain, 
had been at least five years in the country, and of this number — 
about 150 altogether — about half replied. These replies have been 
of great service to me in preparing this paper and I wish to express 
my hearty thanks to all who so khidly took the trouble to send them 
ill.' 

In considering the question of the desirability of a revision of 
the Japanese Bible I think we may confine our attention at present 
to tiie Neio Testcwient If a revision is made at all the New Testa- 
ment is of course the part that will be first taken in hand, and the 
revision of the Old Testament portion might very likely be deferred 
to a much later date. And here at the outset I am sure the Con- 
ference will wish for a word of tribute to the undoubted merits of 
the version of the New Testament which has been given to the 
people of Japan. I feel confident that those who are best acquainted 
with it are ready to record their hearty praise and thankfulness for 
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tliis excellent translation. It would be difHciilt to overestimate the 
debt which the Missionary Body and the whole Japanese Church owe 
to the translators, Japanese and foreign, and it must be a great 
gratification to the surviving members of the Yokohama Committee 
that their version has been so long counted worthy to stand as tlie 
foundation of the Christian faith and hope of many thousands of 
Christians in this Empire. 

It may be asked then is a revision necessary or desirable ? 
That sooner or later a revision will be rec|iiired seems self-evident. 
Our present version is a first translation and all first translations of 
the Scriptures need to he revised. We constantly hear of revised 
versions being made in other mission fields, in China, India, Africa, 
and other lands, and it would he too much to expect that our Japan- 
ese translation should he any exception to the rule. On almost all 
sides, from Japanese and foreigners alike, one hears opinions more 
or less strongly expressed that the present version does need revising. 
One of my correspondents indeed says boldly I doubt if the style 
or the translation could he be on the whole improved,’^ hut I do not 
find that verdict supported by any others who have written to me on 
the subject. One of the most thoughtful of the replies sent to me by 
Japanese, one written too in excellent English, whilst speaking very 
liighly of the present version, even going so fiir as to afiirm that it is 
])erhaps the best one among all kinds of translation ever made into 
Japanese, goes on to say, But our version in the present form is by 
no means perfect and it needs a revision’’; and that may be taken 
as a sample of the opinions generally expi'essed by both Japanese 
and foreigners ; that heredomo ” (nevertheless) always comes in. 

Of what kind then are the criticisms passed on the present ver- 
sion ? What defects is it considered to possess which render revision 
■desirable? Judging from the replies sent in to me the criticisms 
made by foreigners are generally of a different kind from those 
made by Japanese. Foreigners, as might he expected from their 
better knowledge of tlie English version and of the original languag- 
es of the Old and blew Testaments complain mostly of inaccuracies 
of translation,— -some involving doctrinal error,— of words omitted, 
of mere paraphrases or interpretations in several places instead of 
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faithful traiislationSj and of a want of uniformity, the same word in 
ihe original laeing rendered in many different ways. Japanese prin- 
cipally criticise the Chinese characters and the liana. Several com- 
plain that the Chinese characters are unnecessarily difficult, and that 
if it were not for the Kana at the side many passages would he unintel- 
ligible to the majority of readers ; and again that in numbers of 
other cases the Kana does not correspond to the Chinese character, 
that no one would think of reading the character in that way, and 
thus confusion is caused. Another complaint is that the translation 
is not sufficiently reverent^ that there is a lack of honorifics in speak- 
ing of our Lord and so on. And again another criticism is that there 
has been a too slavish adherence to the Chinese version. Perhaps all 
that need be said under this head can be best summed up in the words 
of the veteran missionary whose reply was the most tlioughtfiil and 
valuable of all that I received and whose words come with the greater 
weight from the fact that he had so large a share in the present 
translation. He writes, There can be no doubt that an increasing 
number of both Japanese and foreigners wish for a revision Then 
after referring to the difficulties both many and great with which 
the Yokohama Committee had to contend, he goes on, But the 

Committee felt that its work must he considered tentative it 

was inevitable that the work should he defective, and it is natural 
that the defects should become increasingly manifest as our know- 
ledge of the Japanese idiom becomes wider and fuller There 

can be no doubt but that a more accurate, a more homogeneous, a 
more simple, and a more readily intelligible version could be now 
produced, a version which would also be respected for its high liter- 
ary cliaracter.^^ Such testimony from such a quarter coupled with the 
criticisms already cited leads to the conclusion that there is a practi- 
al unanimity of feeling both amongst Japanese and amongst foreign- 
ers in regard to this first point, viz, that the present version, good as 
it is, is not so perfect, so free from defects as to render a revision 
unnecessary or undesirable. 

But when we come to the particular point, Is an early revision 
•desirable a wide divergency of opinion is found especially amongst 
foreigners. Of the Japanese who replied to my circular the majority 
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expressed themselves distinctly in favor of an early revision, and as 
far as I could judge the names on this side were also the most weigh- 
ty ones. Of the./o?’e%^ers the votes for and against an early revision 
were aboiit eq[iial, hut it seemed to me that the most weighty names 
were on the side of postponement. One brother is of opinion that 
revision ought to he deferred as long as possible, that revision is in 
itself a bad thing, i. e. it is so important to have one version which 
is authoritative and revered ; and he is hacked by another brother 
who thinks it is very desirable to have something stable in this 
changing part of the world. Another is afraid that the effect of 
issuing a revised version of the Bible would he to unsettle the 
minds of many Japanese Christians, leading them to think that they 
have been resting their faith on a mistaken translation, and might 
also cause suspicion in the minds of non-Christians that we have not 
hitherto been preaching a genuine Biblical Christianity. In reply 
to such objections as these I think it might be fairly urged that they 
would militate equally against a revision ever being made in any 
language, and are no more valid against an early revision than 
against one twenty or fifty years hence. Then it is urged that the 
Bible here has not had time to become the loved and revered classic 
that it is in England and America, that time and experience of its 
power can alone hring it to that position, that it is to he feared that 
revision wmuld hinder the growth of that sentiment, and fur tlier that 
it is very important that ministers and Christians generally should 
know the words of the Bible by heaii. To this objection it might be 
fairly well replied tliat the longer the revision is postponed the 
more difficult it will become on this very account, and that there is 
all tlie more reason for bringing out an early revision before the 
words of our defective version have got such a lodgment in the minds 
oi many as to detract from the usefulness of a revised version when 
eventually made. One brother writes “ I am one who delights in 
difterent tran>slations of the Word, and always have at hand as many 
as lean get. I find them most helpful And yet for the main 
purpose of the Bible, — that is devotional reading for one’s own soul 
I do not find anything so helpful as the Authorised Version. And 
doubtless that is because of its associations and because I know so 
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miicli of it by heart. That that version is not perfect does not hind- 
er God making His will known through it or His voice heard through’ 
it« The Septuagint Version was not perfect and yet it is quoted as 
the Word of God in the Hew Testament where you would have ex- 
pected that the Hebrew would be quoted. This shows that God is 
readv to use any accurate translation from the original even thouo’h 
it cannot be called perfect. And this fact w^e may well apply to* 
our Japanese Version/^ Now I think that to many minds this argu- 
ment would seem an additional reason for hurrying on a revision 
rather than for deferring it. The Japanese have not yet the associa- 
tions that belong to the English Version, probably only a few of 
them know much of it by heart, and therefore now is the time to 
supply them with as accurate a version as possible so that tlieir asso- 
ciations may belong to this rather than to a defective one ; it will he 
much easier to make the necessarv chano;es now than twentv vears 
hence. And as for the Septuagint, surely it would have been better 
for the Jews in our Lord^s day and for several preceding generations 
if, say twenty years after the publication of that Version, a revised 
edition could have been made by a Committee with a better know- 
ledge of Hebrew ; and with regard to the English Authorized Version 
if a revision could have been made soon after its publication embody- 
ing many of the improvements of the present Revised Version the 
whole English sjieaking world for the last 300 years would have been 
greatly henefitted. Besides it has to be remembered that the Author- 
ized Version was itself a revised version, it was not a first trans- 
lation nor even a first revision, it was preceded by the Bishop’s Bible 
and that by the Geneva Bihle^ and that by the Great Bible, and that 
by Matthew’s Bible, and that by Miles Coverdale’s, and that by 
Tyndale’s. God can indeed make use of imperfect means and work 
through imperfect agents. But I think He intends us to use the- 
best means we can get. 

Then further in addition to the objections already noticed, a 
number of difficulties in the way of bringing out an early revision 
have suggested themselves which appear to some, so grave as to in- 
cline them to vote on the wffiole for a postponement. One is that 
the Japanese language is in a transition state and therefore there is* 
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miicli reason to fear that a few years hence the whole %vork %voiild 
have to be largely done over again. Another is the great difference 
of views prevailing ill the missionary body in regard to the princi- 
ples which should govern a translation. Well with regard to these 
two difficulties one cannot help feeling that if we are to wait; till 
tbe Japanese language leaves off changing or till all the missionaries 
are agreed about the principles of translation we must postpone 
revision to the Greek Kalends. Another difficulty suggested is the 
great labor and expense involved, to which the obvious answer is 
that it will cost just as much of both twenty years hence as 
now, perhaps more. Another difficulty more worth considering is 
the fact that some of the best Japanese scholars amongst the for- 
eigners, and some of the ablest and most efficient workers will 
of necessity he taken off from evangelistic and pastoral work for a 
very considerable time. But I think this objection has less force in 
Japan than it would have elsewhere. Taking the proportion either 
of area or jiopulation Japan has a larger number of missionaries 
than China or India or Africa or almost any other mission field, 
and it ought to ho easier therefore to set aside a few for a time for 
the iniportaiit work of Bible translation. Anotlier brother suggests 
tliat if a revised vorsiou is issued there will he two editions in use at 
the same time and perhaps in the same congregation and much 
iiiconvenieuce and confusion will be caused thereby, I do not think 
that is likely to he any real difficulty. I think the Japanese will he 
Biire tow^ant the new edition if only they are assured that it is an 
authorized revision. Let me cite a case in point. In early days a 
translation of the English Church Prayer Book was made for use in 
the Seikokai, and after this had been in use for several years a revised 
version -was made and put in circulation, and no difficulty of the 
kind arose. The ne\v version was adopted at once and I do npt 
think there is a single congregation where the old translation is 
usai 

No doubt many other objections and difficulties will suggest 
themselves : this is only to be expected. There always have been, 
there always will be difficulties in the Avay of any great and good 
work. Let the questioti of desirability once he settled and the ques- 
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tioii of ways and means can be considered afterwards. Difficulties 
are not meant to hinder enterprise but to stimulate it. 

And now having referred to some of the difflcidties that are 
supposed to be in the way of bringing out an early revision it is only 
fair to state on the other side that there are now some special facili- 
ties for doing this. I have already quoted the testimony of the 
veteran translator of the present version that there can be no doubt 
that a better version in every respect could be now produced. He 
further writes. “The Japanese language has changed under the 
iniluence of Western literature and as a result of this change the 
work of the translator has been rendered easier. And aside from 
changes in the language itself certain forms of expression have grown 
up which would have solved many difficult problems which cost the 
translators not a few hours of perplexing thought. Further still 
there are now among the Japanese Christians those who are qualified 
l)oth by their sympathy and scholarship to take a responsible part 
in the work.^’' How that again seems to be valuable testimony in 
favor of taking in hand a revision as soon as possible. Tlien think 
of the many aids towards producing a correct version which did not 
exist at the time wdien the Hew Testament was translated. First 
and foremost there is the Ee vised English Version, a work of incal- 
culahle value to tlie translator. Then there are the latest results of 
textual and scientific criticism which would help tow'ards making 
tlie version more fiiithfiil to the original. Then further there is the 
consideration that other revisions have been or are being made in 
this country. There is the revised version of the Baptists, a new 
translation made by the Eoman Catholics, and again one by the 
Greek Church. It behooves us not to he behindhand when other 
bodies are getting the advantage of possessing and circulating a newer 
mill I suppose in some respects a more correct version than our own ; 
and we shall now have the benefit of being able to consult their 
versions. Again it is urged by both Japanese and foreigners that a 
new version even if begun at once will take probably some years to* 
finish and therefore it ought to be taken in hand as soon as possible. 

There is however one more consideration on the side of post- 
ponement which I have reserved till now, and which to many will 
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•probably seem tbe most important ol all, the belief viz., that the 
time is not yet ripe for a revision, that the Japanese are not ready 
•for it. It is justly urged that the Japanese ought to have much 
more voice in the preparation of any future version than was possible 
in the first translation, and the opinion is emphatically expressed 
that no translation in which the foreigner takes a prominent part 
will be acceptable to the people, and that therefore it would be much 
better to wait till there is a sufficient numher of Japanese scholars, 
some well acquainted with Hebrew and Greek, to be responsible 
entirely for the translation, asking little or no assistance from the 
foreigner. I find that a considerable numher of missionaries as well 
as a few Japanese are in favor of this plan, and it seems to me that 
the question depends entirely on the kind and amount of revision 
•contemplated. Here is a crucial point, and this leads on to a ques- 
tion which has not yet been brought up hut which must have an im- 
portant hearing on the whole matter viz., the question of style, I have 
been considerably surprised and at the same time very glad to find 
that my Japanese correspondents have almost without exception 
declared themselves well satisfied with the present style of transla- 
tion. One competent scholar thinks the style about as near perfec- 
tion as can be, and the verdict in every case but one — and even 
that is a doubtful one — ^lias been that no change is needed in this 
respect. That being the case the whole matter becomes very much 
simplitM, and probably many will feel that their objections to a 
revision may now be withdraAvn. If it were intended to have an 
entirely new translation in an entirely different style made by Japa- 
iiese scholars only, de novo^ from the original Greek, there is no 
doubt that it must be deferred, for the Japanese Church is certainly 
not yet in a position to undertake such a work, nor will be probably 
for the next fifty years. But if what we are contemplating is a 
revision ot the present version, amending inaccuracies, supplying 
omissions, exscinding interpolations, and making the translation gener- 
•ally more uniform and more intelligihle, hut retaining its style, I 
see no reason Avhy it sliould not be taken in liancl. Probably it will 
not differ very much trom the present edition except in certain places, 
and those Avho have learned to love the hook in its present form and 
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Rey. F. G. Eabrtngtok: 

heartily appreciating the excellence of the version here 
and recognizing the vast good it has accomplished, • the 
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have perhaps committed a good deal of it to memory will find their 
favorite texts and passages almost unaltered. What time then can 
he better than the present ? One correspondent tersely says, Sooner 
or later it must be revised : I should say soon, because I do not see 
any special prospect of our having better means and opportunity and 
aaunts for the work than we have now.^^ That is the view 1 feel 1 
must also vote for. I have refrained from mentioning any individ- 
ual names so far, but I think I may be allowed to make one ex- 
ception, and say, that if a revision is to be made at all we shall be 
wise to begin whilst Dr. D. 0. (xreene is still with us and in his 
prime. 

And lastly let us bear in mind that we shall be doing a work 
not onlj> for the present small number of Christians, but for the far 
larger number that are coming on. Now only about one person in 
four liiindi'ed is even nominally a Christian, but the eye of faith 
looks forward and sees the tens of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands that wdll be joining the Church in the next two or three 
decades. I suppose no one here doubts that Japan is going to be 
Christian. She is moving that way continually, she does not like 
the name heathen she is coming into closer relations with Chris- 
tian nations every year ; this very war in China is leading her further 
in that direction, for she finds herself fighting side by side with 
Christians against heathens. Japan is bound to become Christian. 
God forbid otherwise. For unless she does become a Christian nation 
she will not continue to advance as she has done, she will, stand still, 
will fall back, as all non-Christian nations arc standing still or fall- 
ing back. . And we want to have a version of the Scriptures ready 
for these millions of Christians that are to be, the most accurate, the 
most faithful, the most intelligible that we can produce, one tluit 
will be to Japan what Luther’s Bible has been to Germany, what the 
Authorised Version has been to England and America. 
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wide circulation it lias attained, and the firm place it already holds 
ill the hearts of Japanese Christians we do not think we overstate 
the case when we say that a revision of said version is almost univer- 
sally regarded as desirable. No discussion is therefore needed as to 
file clesirahility, or, indeed, as to the necessity of a revision. 

Therefore the only question to he considered is, ^^Is an ear?^ 
Ke vision desirable To this we would unhesitatingly answer in the 
atlirmative. The longer the Scriptures are left in their present form, 
tlio more deeply will that form become imprinted upon the Christian 
mind and heart, the more thoroughly will it become incorporated 
into the spiritual consciousness of Japanese Christians. 

Even the dross, the inaccuracies and infelicities thereof will 
become esteemed as the pure gold and be treasured up in heart and 
brain. Thus a revision if long delayed will have an ever-acciimiilat- 
iiig amoiiut of resistance to overcome before it can be lovingly 
welcomed. It bcconii^s an iiitnider, and we say the old is sufficient, 
nay, the old is bettor. Even the faith of some may be unsettled if 
after long treasuring of certain texts they are presented in a new 
form or even omitted entirely as not genuine. The reception accorded 
the Eovised Yersion of the English Bible may be given as a proof of 
the ab(.)ve. 

Again we must remember that the- Bible is God^s Word. If in 
any version thereof, in any language, inaccuracies, wrong or incom- 
]>letc renderings, are acknowledged to exist/ it is the hounden duty 
of each and every one, upon whom the responsibility of publishing 
or circulating such a version rests, to have the same revised and that 
at ilie earliest ])()ssil)le moment. For to perpetuate even for a season 
such inaccurate and often-times misleading renderings, % really, 
thougli iiuiutentionally, using the word of God deceitfully, and 
n]>;'Ciiriiig or even j^erverting the written testimony of the Holy 
Hume may say that the present is an inopportune time for 
revision. The language is in a transition state, and the very method 
of writing and spelling is in clehate. Therefore no work done at the 
present time can be permanent Such an objection might hold if 
revision were sj'iionynious with publication. But the revision of 
tlic translation depends not at all upon the printed form in which it 
may finally he issued. 
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Moreover revision will necessarily be a work of years, and we 
may reasonably look for a settlement of questions now in debate 
before the revised version could be ready for final transcription and 
publication. 

Therefore we consider that an early revision of the Old and 
New Testaments in Japanese is desirable. And now let ns briefly 
consider what manner of revision it should be. 

1, It should be thorough. A I’evision that in a few years or 
even a few decades would need to be re-revised would only unneces- 
sarily perturb the Bible student. He could not feel sure as to wliei'e 
he stood, and could not take closely into his life words that ere lon^ 
might be taken from him. The edition of Dr. Nathan Brown’s 
translation just issued by the American Baptist Mission Union has 
been loosely called by some a revision. We do not claim it as such. 
It is only a corrected edition very hastily prepared and published. A 
real revision is not a work of months, but of years. It should call 
for as much time at leavSt as a new translation, perhaps more. 

No conditions limiting in any way the revisions, or compelling^ 
it to follow the present version should be imposed. No mere senti- 
ment should be perniitted to stand in the way of any needed change. 
Loyalty to the version under discussion, and to those who labored 
faithfully upon it is well, but loyalty to God and to His truth is 
better. The present renderings of words and phrases may have 
already won a lasting place in many hearts. But if such renderings 
be inaccurate or misleading, loyalty to God and to His word demands 
their revision. 

When the Japanese believer or non-believer reads the word of 
Jehovah, he should have the message as absolutely correct and com- 
plete as the genius of the language permits. , Proper names excepted 
every word should ])e translated. Transliteration is a poor substitute 
for translation. The Hebrew or Greek scholar is not affected there- 
by, but the \vayfaring man may err therein even though he be not 
a fool. Therefore if a revision be made at all it should be 
thorough. 

2. It should bo scholar^if. The Japanese Bible should become 
as mighty and beneficent an influence in Japanese life and in Japa- 
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nese literature as has been the autliorized version in England or 
Luther’s Bible in Germany, It should dominate thought, and 
permeate literature, and that it can hardly hope to do in its present 
form. Its style, its grainmatical constiuiction, its printed form, all 
militate against this. It is neither Japanese nor Chinese in vocabu- 
lary, it is neither ancient nor modern in style, and in its 
manner in which it is written or printed it is, to . say the least, 
unique. All this needs revision. The Japanese Christians should 
learn not only to love their Bible, but to honor it, to take pride in 
it, to realize it to be the Book of books, the pearl of great price, finer 
than gold seven times refined, passing wonderful in its history, its 
biography, its poetr}^, its ethics, its miracles, its revelations. No 
style can he too pure or lofty in which to mirror forth the mind of 
God. No hook approaches the Bible in literary merit, in intrinsic 
value, or in xiniversal interest. No book is more worthy of all the 
wealth of learning scholars in all lands are expending upon it, in 
order that every man may read it in his own language, his mother- 
tongue. 

3. It should he honesty tmbiased. No man’s tenets of belief, 
no Church’s creed should cause the revisors to deviate one hairs 
breadth from the original. The plummet of divine truth is not any 
creed formulated by man. The word is tlie xdummet, and by it 
man’s beliefs must be tested. I would not here imply that the 
tninslators of the present version have sought to a(ijast their render- 
ings to their beliefs, but would merely emphasize the fact that no- 
thing of this kind should be permitted to mar the work of revision 
when it is undertaken, 

4. It should be Simple with the simplicity, the pro- 

found, limpid simplicity of the sage, not the shallow simplicity of 
the simpleton. Nor does this conflict in any way with the previously 
mcntioiJied condition of scholarliness. The truly scholarly style is the 
truly simple style. A great preacher preaches simple sermons even 
on profound topics. In like manner the Scriptures should he simple 
in style and vocabulary. The most beautiful portions of our Eng- 
lish Bible are largely Anglo-Saxon, wonderfully simple and yet 
^wonderfully powerful. The Japanese Bible should be as far as 
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possible Japanese in its vocabulary and its construction. It is to be 
tbe people^s book, and should be in the simple beautiful language of 
the people. W e do not mean in colloq[uial for that ever and every- 
ivhere varies, but in the' simplest form of the- written language. 
Some would have the language used so lowered that even the Eta 
could appreciate it. But could it then be honored as it should be in 
the Emperor’s palace as well as in the peasant’s hut ; in the halls of 
learning as well as in the cottage of the simple? It must be 
scholarly as well as simple, just as truly as it must be simple as well 
as scholarly. 

Just here it may not be out of place to mention the present 
version of the Psalms in the Japanese Old Testament, as an example 
of a simple yet scholarly style, Japanese in vocabulary, idiom and 
construction. 

3. If should be sympathetic i spiritual. Only he who is spiritual 
can discern and interpret spiritual things. He who would transfer 
the thought and teaching of the spirit into the language of tbe 
Japanese must he spiritually wise, taught of the spirit, with mind 
and heart alert and open to the faintest breathing of that spirit vdio 
of old taught through Prophet and Apostle. He must he prayerfuh 
spirit-filled, self-emptied, with a great yearning to give the word of 
God faithfully to this people. To recapitulate ; a revision is neces- 
sary ; it should be undertaken as soon as possible ; it should be 
iliorougli.^ scholarly.^ tmhiasedy simple and above all sjnrituaL 

Eev. D. C. Greene, D.D.: 

I am in close accord with the preceding speakers, — indeed I 
should hardly care to say anything were it not for a request from 
Bishop Eyson that I would say from this platform, in substance, 
what I had written to him. 

With the limitations indicated by Bishop Eyson a revision can 
hardly he entered upon too early ; but if the plan should involve the 
recasting of the version there is room for wide difference of opinion. 
My own judgment is decidedly against such a revision. Even 
nnder the most favorable circumstances no foreigner, or committee 
of foreigners, could reasonably hope to meet really first class success. 
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They caiiiiot expect to combine all the qualities essential to success^ 
When I recall my experiences in connection with the so-called 
Yokohama Translation Committee, and those of a few years ago. 
when as an associate of the late Dr. Verheck it was my duty to 
pass upon certain pi'oposed amendments to the current version, I 
am deeply impressed with the difficulties of such a task. bTor are 
the difficulties removed altogether by the association of Japanese 
scholars with the Committee, unless there be a closer agreement re- 
garding the principles underlying translation work than we could 
hope to secure at this stage. 

This is especially true in view of the fact that the language is 
in a transition state. It may be said that language is always in a 
transition state, but not in the sense in which that term may be 
applied to the Japanese language to-day. It appears to me that the 
language is ap];>roaching a serious crisis. The question of Eomani- 
nation is attracting serious attention. The prospect of a reform in 
tin? system of writing was never so good as now. While there is 
marknil clisagreemeiit as to the direction the reform should take, near- 
ly all Intel ligoiit educators believe that something juust be done. 
The l)ej)artment of Education is making an earnest effort to reduce 
the number of Chinese characters taught in the public schools to the 
relatively small number of 1200. A newspaper is actually printed 
to-day in accordance with the plan proposed for the schools. This, 
lujwever, does not meet the demand of the best educators. The 
responsible head of one of the highest educational institutions in the 
land recently expressed in the strongest terms his disapproval of the 
temporizing policy of the Department. 

Not very long ago a well known professor in the Imperial Uni- 
ViU'sity of Tokyo told me that every professor in the Literary and 
Scientific Department of that institution favored Eomanizatioii. 
Serenil of tlie best newspapers are taking the same position. There 
has never been such a body of sentiment arrayed on the side of re- 
form before. 

Now wdiatever plan of reform be adopted, it will inevitably 
affect the language, both in its vocabulary and in its phrasing.. 
Many words and phrases are at present maintained in current use- 
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mniply because the Chinese characters which represent them are con- 
tinually before the eye ; they must drop away, be sloughed oft'/ if 
those characters fall into disuse. These impending changes will also 
be reasonably certain to bring the scholars of Japan into accord ivitli 
the scholars of other lands as to the principles which should underlie 
a translation of the Scriptures. 

Even now the work would be easier than it was in the days of 
the Yokohama Translation Committee. It is not merely that tlie 
language itself has changed, but that the public sentiment as regards 
literary questions has also greatly changed under the influence of 
Western literature, so that many forms of expression are tolerated 
and even approved to-day which would not have been even entertaiii- 
od by the older critics. 

This change of sentiment is well illustrated by a tentative ver- 
sion of the Epistle to the Romans which appeared some two 3'ears ago 
in the SMnrij the monthly magazine j>ublished by the German 
Mission. The translator successfully availed himself of devices 
which hut for the change of sentiment during the past twenty-ftve 
years would have been impossible. 

The best we can do now is to correct mistakes in the carreiit 
version. For more radical revision we may well await the time when 
the results of the impending reform of the system of writing sliall l)e. 
knovm, and the increased experience of our Japanese associates in 
tiie liturgical use of the Scriptures, as well as their linguistic scholar- 
ship, shall entitle them to take the chief responsibility. 

Rev. D. W. Learned, D. D. 

In my long and careful study of the Bible in Japanese I have 
found not a few places where 1 should lilvo to see the translatioii 
revised if it could he done in the toay I should like but I have 
been far more impressed with the great excellence of the translation 
as a whole, and I am much inclined to doubt the wisdom of tinker- 
ing with it at present. We can hnagine an ideal translation, 
one that the lowest could read with comfort and the scholaidy with 
pleasure, but who could guarantee that we should get any such 
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translation, or even one much nearer to it than the present ? 
Also we thinh of various little changes that might he made to 
advantage without a radical recasting of the present version, hut if 
such a revision were undertaken would not the process he likely to 
go much farther than we intended ? In view of the many incohr 
veniences connected with a change of the current text of the Bihle it 
seems to me hetter not to make a change until a iwision nan he 
undertaken with the hope of coming measurably near to the ideal 
translation, or at least to one which may be expected to last for a 
time. I do not believe that any revision that could he made no%v 
would he at all a permanent one (in the permanent one the Japanese 
will have to take a fuller share than they could well do now), and I 
doubt whether the advantages of a temporary revision would he 
worth tlie resulting inconvenience. 

Eev. E. Sngdgeass: . 

Tliere is one phase of this question not yet properly emphasized. 
In Japan there is no common Bihle as there is no common hymn- 
book. It is a Bihle for all that is wanted. Dr. Green’s ohjectioii 
could he turned into a plea for revision. When will the changing of 
the language stop ? When will there he a more opportune time to 
influence that changing than now ? The authorized English Bible 
directed the trend of the English language. Above all I would 
empl)a*==izc the fact that this confei'ence ought to give expression to 
the feeling that this should he the work of all the Christiana in Japan. 
I jiave tV»uud passages that are neither true to the original nor true 
to the genius of the Japanese language. 

Rev. James Ballaoh: 

Prof. To}uma has given his opinion of our Japanese Bible. It 
stands as liigli as the King James Verson in English. God raised 
up the translators. One is here. He thinks the proposition to recast 
])re mature. That ought to settle it. I have consulted some of the 
best and most influential Japanese pastors : they say there might he 
little improvements made hut they are satisfied. I have prepared 
sermons on the basis of the English Bible and found the preparations 
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useless with the Japanese Bible, and the Japanese was right. In 
regard to bias, in order to make the version palatable to some, one 
word was left untranslated— baptism. It was against my protest and 
it did no good.'"* 

Dii. Thompson : 

The present version was not gotten up in a hurry. Dr. Morrison in. 
the midst of other duties prepared the first Chinese Bible in thirteen 
or fourteen years. The Jaj)ane3e Bible was prepared by men who 
had been here twenty five years* I am in favor of Dr. Greene’s 
position. 

Rev. E. Rothesay Miller : 

I was surprised to hear Bishop Fyson speak in his paper as if there 
might possibly be a revision of the New Testament undertaken before 
that of the Old. Although I think a revision of the New Testament 
desirable I think that of the Old Testament imperative. While the 
stj'le of the translation of the former is for the most part clear, 
idiomatic, and graceful, that of the latter is stiff, defoimedly literal, 
and inelegant (exception must he made in this statement to the 
translation of the Psalms, and some of the prophetical books which 

^ The reference made was to the action of the Translation Com. Drs. Repburn, S.R. 
Brown and D. C. Greene. Drs. R. S. Maclay and Nathan Brown being corresponding 
or advisory members. The latter suggested that if the Committee discontinued the use 
of (washing-rite) for Baptism and substituted the Baptist Mission- 

aries would in all probability accept the translation. With that end in view', the Com- 
mittee asked each Missionary in Japan to send his vote. The majority must have 
approved therof for the change was made. I objected chieSy because the word Sen-rel 
w-as in use, had come from China, W'as in publications, and wi\& self interpreting. BapU" 
iesuma was a foreign and new word requiring explanation, and was not very euphonious. 
These objections I was infjrmed had much weight with the Committee, but the object 
in view outweighed them all. Had matters ended there it had been well. But imagine 
my consternation not long after to see in a leading American Baptist periodical, a letter 
or statement from Japan that the Baptists were the only true translators, that tbe 
Translation Committee did not translate the term for baptism! This in the light of 
the facts in tlie case is a remarkable perversion of the truth. Hence tlie w'ord “ bias 
comes with bad grace from advocates for revision unless they wish us to go back 
and adopt the original translation. Drs. Hepburn and Greene are capable of verifying 
these statements. 
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were revised last). The reason of this was inherent in the composi- 
tion of the Eevision Committees of the two Testaments. The Com- 
mittee on the New Testament had full powers, and all the work that 
passed through their hands was thoroughly digested, while the 
Committee on Kevisionof the Old Testament had very little revising 
power delegated to them, and in conse(][uence there is no harmony or 
consistency in the translations of the different parts. 

In regard to the question of postponing this revision till Japan- 
ese scholars are able to read the Greek and Hebrew originals, it must 
he remembered that the number of scholars even in Europe and 
America who are competent to give an original opinion on a 
rendering to he made from the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures is 
limited, so that all that can he hoped for is to have men sufficiently 
well acquainted with the originals to appreciate a critical opinion 
advanced by competent scholars, and as these opinions are on record 
either in English or German it is natural to suppose that foreigners 
are better able to know the shades of meaning in these languages 
than are Japanese who have studied them for at best hut a few years. 
What is necessary in the Japanese collaborators is that they ho 
masters of their own language both old and new, in its prose and 
poetry, and he able at the same time to appreciate fine distinctions 
as explained by their foreign associates. And for this no knowledge 
of either Greek or Hebrew is at all necessary. I am emphatically of 
tlxo opinion that a revision of the whole Bible should be undertaken 
as soon as possible. 

Mrs. G. R Pierson: 

I speak as representative of all the ignoramuses, the old women, 
the eta, the fishermen, the ignorant country-folk generally, etc. 
Whatever you do, don^t. make the Bible more difficult than it is. If 
the present version is not scholarly enough, I tremble to think what the 
revision may he. You remember the missionary in India who asked 
his helper for a Hindoo term for some word like atonement.^^ Not 
quite satisfied with the word proposed, the missionary asked. “ Are you 
sure it is a good word Good ! why its a splendid word f was the 
reply, there is only one man in all Calcutta besides myself who can 
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lioderstand We want a translation like Lutlier^s — the most 

unadulterated Zohugo (colloquial) ever breathed ; and it shaped the 
Cerman language. 

Mr. H. McO. Price: 

Bishop Fyson does not that he thinks it unnecessary to 
revise the Old Testament. He says simply that at present tlie ques- 
tion is concerning the New Testament. The revision of the Old 
would necessarily follow in time. 


SECOND PAPEK. 


Bible Circulation in Japan. 

Kev. H. Loomis, A. B. S., Yokohama. 

Archbishop Longley once said If I must choose between send- 
ing the man without the Boob, or the Book without the man, then I 
say, send the Book without the man. The man has made mistakes 
and may make mistakes, but the Book can make none.’’ 

But we rejoice to say that in Japan we are not shut up to this 
alternative. The voice of the living preacher has been, and is being 
heard all over the land and the Book also is in the hands of the 
people bearing its testimony for God. 

Of the early history of Bible circulation there is no record. 
Under the restrictions which hampered all Christian work any open 
and general attempt to distribute the Scriptures would not have been 
.permitted. A copy of an elegant Bible, prepared for the various 
rulers of the eai'th by Mr. John Tappan of Boston was sent to Japan 
about 1860, but no opportunity to give it to the Emperor was found 
until 1872, when it was presented througli the Hon. Mr. DeLong 
then American Minister at Yokohama. 

The first copies of the Gospels were printed on blocks, which 
were cut secretly and kept iiidden away, and the completed books 
were delivered at night in small quantities in order to avoid detec- 
«tion. Not until the old edicts against Christianity were removed. 
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and there was greater freedom, did the people dare to openly possess 
or even read copies of the Scriptures. 

In his account of the beginning of Christian work in Japan, given 
at the Osaka Conference in 1883, Eev. Dr. 'Verbeck states that 
previous to , 1866 ** large nmnbers of Chinese Bibles had been im- 
ported and circulated* This was continued by the missionaries for 
many years. The price of the books was much less than cost.’’ 

The work of Bible circulation as a distinct department of 
Christian effort may be said to have begun in 1872 by the opening of 
a Bible depot on one of the principal thoroughfares of Kobe. But 
the sales were very small, and the distribution continued to be mostly 
in private. 

The first agency in Japan was established by the National Bible 
Society of Scotland in 1875. The American Bible Society folloived 
in the early part of the next yeai’, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in 1881, 

The first attempt to use a colporter seems to have been made in 
1874 by the employment of a man to visit the shipping in Yoko- 
hama, and at the same time Eev. Mr. Syle is reported to have had 
the opportunity without restraint of introducing the Scriptures to the 
students of the Imperial University, ill which ho held the chair of 
Moral Philosophy. 

In the Beport of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 187;> 
it is stated that For colportage in general there is as yet no open- 
ing. At Osaka it is judged imprudent to attempt it’^, while Eev. 
kir. Burnside of Nagasaki writes I can not but think that any step 
so palpably aggressive as that of a colporter would be very injudi- 
cious, neither do I think it could be carried on at all any length of 
time, but would be put a stop to by the authorities.” The same 
testimony was given in regard to Hakodate. 

The agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society visited Japan 
in the same year and wTote to his society as follows, — All my 
inquiries on the subject led me to the conclusion that colportage is 
not practicable in Japan for the present at least. Many of the mis- 
sionaries believe that a premature attempt would tend to retard 
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rather then forward the work. There are however some missionaries 
who think such a work may be gradually introduced.^^ 

In the spring of 1876 Kev. Dr. Grulick sent a man into the* 
Province of Shimosa for the sale of Scriptures. About a week after 
ho returned saying that he had sold two portions, and it was not 
only useless to try and persuade the people to buy the Scriptures, but 
dangerous botli to himself and the purchaser. 

In the report of the National Bible Society of Scotland Mr.. 
Eobert Lilly states that there were in 1874 five depositories for the 
sale of Christian literature ; from one of which in Tokyo there were 
sold 1369 European and 1933 Chinese Bibles and Testaments 
besides 487 Japanese Gospels. He continues : 

With a population of whom 75 percent are said to be able to- 
read there is an enoimous demand for boobs whether they be good,, 
bad, or indifferent. As fast as prejudice and other hindrances are 
removed it is certain that there will be a large sale of Sciiptiires.^'' 

In a report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 1876 is 
the statement that several of the converts have opened shops for the 
sale of Christian and geneml literature, and the Bible and other 
Christian books are to be found exposed for sale in many of the* 
book-stores in Tokyo. 

In Sept, of 1877 an agreement was concluded with a leading 
Japanese book-seller in Tokyo to keep Bibles on sale. He was to 
receive a commission of 20 per cent. But the demand was small ; 
and there was yet no way open for colporters. 

Dr. Gulick reports that in 1879 several of the largest book-sel- 
lers of the capital, who had hitherto been unwilling to keep Christian 
literature, openly keep the Scriptures on sale and send tliem to their 
subordinate or corresponding houses in tlie country. 

One year later Dr. Gulick writes, The day has not only dawned 
but is upon us in glowing brightness when we may sell the Scriptur- 
es with unrestricted freedom. ’While there is still much indifference,, 
and while a dread of the heathen priests is often met, there does not 
seem to be any remaining fear of governmental interference, and we 
have had many indications of friendship, both of local authorities 
and of officials of the centml government. The supply of native- 
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booksellers continues to be an important and increasing branch of 
our work. 

Owing to the great difficulty of getting suitable men for colpor- 
ters among the Japanese the agent of the American Bible bociety 
■resorted to the employment of foreigners^ and the Kev. J. Groble 
began work in the fall of 1879. He constructed a unique Bible 
' carriage, drawn by a horse for the transportation ot his books, and 
used a magic lantern with Scripture scenes to make himselt and 
errand known to the people. He also had a hand cart made, tor 
use in Tokyo, and from it were sold in little more than three montlrs 
10,203 portions. On the 4th of Jan. 1880, Mr. Goble sold single 
handed in the streets of Kyoto 500 portions. 

The employment of salesmen or colporters other thaii Japanese 
was necessarily very expensive, and was not adopted to any consider- 
^able extent. It was found also that without special grace and 
wisdom more harm than good might be done by those thus employ- 
ed. 

One of the most important results of the em].)loyment of foreign 
colpirters was the instruction of some of the Japanese Christians in 
■the art of selling bcriptures. Some men wlio were thus taught 
continued f(.)r many years in the work witli far more than ordinary 
•success. 

How to best distribute the Word of God in Japan is a question 
that has not even yet been fully and satisfactorily solved. It was 
expected that as in other countries it would be only requisite to find 
native Christians and send them out as colporters all over the land. 
This was the course adopted from the start. But in the canying out 
of this plan it has been found not only difficult, but ahiiost impos- 
sible to get suitable men. The position of a trade was next to the 
lowest in the social scale, and ranked only one degree above the 
butcliers and tanners, who were simply outcasts. On account of this 
public sentiment the impoverished samurai were ordinarily more 
ready to beg, or draw a jimdkisha, than take a bundle of books on 
their bucks and go about to sell tlxem. Only the severest poverty, 
and the dread of actual starvation would ordinarily induce persons 
-of requisite culture aiid ability, to undertake such business; 
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If at last those of the liigher and educated class were led to 
undertake the sale of Scriptures, it was an exceptional man who 
would make a success of it. With colporters of no experience in 
husiness methods, and the proper way to induce the people to pur^ 
chase hooks, the work of circulating the Scriptures has always been in 
a more or less cliangeahle and unsatisfactory condition. 

Sometimes men of the lower, or common class have been found 
with energy and tact, hut in financial matters there was such a lack 
of common honesty that their continued employment was impossible. .. 
The experience of those who have had the charge of colportage is 
very mnch the same as that of husiness men in general; there is. 
among the Japanese available for this work a want of ability and 
integrity that is essential in all successful trade. 

Some years ago an attempt was made to use the native evan- 
gelists as a means of Scripture circulation : hut ignorance of busi- 
ness inetliods, a want of tact in securing the sale of their hooks, 
and an almost universal inability to keep accounts and meet their' 
financial obligations resulted in failure. 

Another consideration has had its influence in deterring mission- 
aries as well as native preachers from book selling. Owing to the - 
universal contempt in which all, tradesmen were held, it was frequent- 
ly found to he detrimental to a inaii^s influence as a religious teacher- 
to even offer books for sale. It is for this and other reasons that 
comparath'ely little has been done hitherto by the missionary body 
ill the way of Bible distribution. 

As an illustration of the difficulties connected with Bible dis- 
tribution by the employment of native salesmen I may mention the 
fact that during the year 1892, 82 men were employed to a greater or 
less extent in the sale of Bibles. Of that number only some six or 
eight are now at work, and a part of them are too feeble to he effec- 
tive, Some have become evangelists ; and in fact that is the general, 
desire and piu’pose of all as soon as any society will offer a fixed 
salary and the more agreeable and honorable position. 

In some cases colporters have been employed jointly by the- 
Bible Societies and the missionaries. But this has been only excep- 
tional, and the result has seldom been such as was desired. 
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At the time of union in 1890 the Bible Societies^ Committee 
resolved to choose out the most suitable men and put them all on a 
.salary, with the expec^tation that more satisfactory work would be 
done than by any other method ; and the intention was to retain 
only those who proved to Ix) satisfactory and successiul. 

The result was such a disappointment that after sixteen months 
trial the conclusion was. reached that .some other plan must be 
I'esorted to. The neceasity of the change was demonstrated from the 
fact that in the month of August 1892, under the salary system, the 
total sales were 232.71 yen, an average of 3.90 yen per month for 
each man, and the deficit amounted to 31*2.71 yen. 

After careful consideration it was decided to employ men on 
■ commission only, and ahont eight months later the total sales in one 
month were 233.40 yen, an average of 5.55 yen per man ; and instead 
of a large deficit a cash surplus of 17.93 yen. An important consid- 
eration in the employment of men on commission was the fact that 
by such method of sales they could also dispose of other books, could 
work but part of tlie time when necessary, and then their compensa- 
tion was in proportion to their ability, energy and faithfulness. 

The general dissatisfaction with the results of employing Japan- 
ese in any way as colporters has made it seem desirable to seek other 
and tetter means of Bible distribution. 

One of these means is a more general use of the ordinary book- 
stores thi'oughout Japan. Owing to the demand for Scriptures 
having bt‘Come almost general, and prejudice against the sale having 
largely disappeared, it is now possible to arrange with the booksellers 
ev<ny where to keep our books as a part of their stock in trade. In 
this way we reduce the cost of sale to a minimum, and keep the 
Scriptures constantly and publicly before the people. Our sales by 
commission sellers during the year 1895 were 443 Bibles, 2,415 New 
Testaments, and 1,090 portions, and the cash receipts were 416 yen. 
During 1899 the commiasion sellers, mostly booksellers, sold 2,283 
Bibles, 10,401 New Testaments, and 14,969 parts. The receipts 
were 2,585 yen, or more than six times as much as five years before. 

In the employment of colj)orters we have allowed for hotel and 
travelling expenses so that tlie whoie receipts were usually req^uired 




to pay for the sale of the hooks. The returns have never equalled 
more than 10 per cent of the value of the hooks. Judged hy its 
results the sales at the bookstores is one of the most satisfactory 
methods of Bible distribution for Japan, and it is being jmshed as- 
circumstances permit. It has not been adopted as a matter of choice 
but from what has seemed a real necessity. 

About a year and a half ago Eev. Mr. Snyder began of his own 
accord trying to see what he could do in selling Scriptures, and 
during a large part of the time since then he has been in the employ 
of the Bible Societies’ Committee. His time has been occupied nut 
only in selling, hnt in visiting the colporters, the missionaries, and 
native evangelists or preachers, and by word and example stimnlatiiig 
and encouraging every one to new and earnest effort to spread the 
Scriptures all over Japan. 

Only a part of what he has accomplished can he tabulated. But 
perhaps the most important result, is the increase in interest and the 
active cooperation that has been developed among those whom he 
has met in liis various journeys. Compared with the native salesmen 
his sales have been remarkable. 

During the period from Sept. 1st to Dec. Slst, 1899, his sales of 
Japanese Scriptures (w^hich were largely portions) were 22,293 vols., 
and the cash value 346.13 yen. To this should he added 120 En- 
glish Bibles, and 293 English Testaments, sold to the soldiers on 
board the U. S. transports en route to Manila. 

The following comparison shows the value and importance of 
Mr. Snyder’s work. During the 4th quarter of 1899 the Japanese 
colporters sold 2,368 volumes, and the value was 459 yen. During 
the same period Mr. Snyder sold 17,761 volumes, and the receipts 
Avere 215 yen. Mr. Snyder actually sold more volumes in three months 
than all the colporters together during two years. 

Thus has been revealed the fact that the Japanese are ready, 
and sometimes even eager to buy the Scriptures, if some one who 
knoAvs hoAv to do it Avill only give them the opportunity. It is also 
apparent that the prejudice against persons who engage in the sale 
of religious hooks no longer exists to the same extent as in former 
yeai'S, and taking part in it does not interfere with one’s usefulness. 
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It is the earnest desire of those who 

the success achieved hy one foreigner may stimulate ot 

may have the opportunity, to engage also in 

Ti "iq done laro'ely by missionaries in other countiiefej 

co^titate ia mV ot thorn o most offectnol means ot diosemsaatog 

a knowledge of Ciod and His salvation. 

In one respect Bihlo cii-cnlation 

China and probably many other fields. It ^ 

to place the price of Scriptures at ahont the cost of publication. Ih. s 

rule has been adhered to, and, as far as known, has P™^^ . 

wise and proper one. As a rule the Scriptures are sold. The ^inn, 

away of books is exceptional. ^ 

After several years of experience in conducting ^heir ^work 
separately it was plainly evident to the agents of the Bible Sure- 
ties that in a field so small as Japan there was a great waste ot 
monev, and many other disadvantages in trying to carry on the same 
work under three dift'erent organizations. It was impossible tor 
either agent to keep close supervision of all his employees, and t le 
presence of rival colporters in the same field was the occasion ot 

constant strife and a temptation to dishonest practices on the part 

of the men in order to keep up their sales. 

After eoiisklerahle cousiiltation it was decided that the work 

could he more cheaply and efficiently done if the Bible Bocmties 

would agree to a joint conduct of the work, with a duly appointed 
committee in charge of the whole. 

To accomplish this a meeting of representative missionaries was 
called in 18S0, at the request of the three agents, and a constitution 
drawn up and sent to the different Societies for their consideration. 

After .some time for deliberation, and with only a tew slight 
changes in the original plan, it was adopted ; and on the 1st, of July 
1890 tiie whole work of publication and circulation of the Scriptures 
in Japan W'as entrusted to a committee of twelve jiersons, in which 
the agents of the three Societies were included, of whom three W’ere 
representatives of the British and Foreign Bible Society, three repre- 
scutofl the National Bible Society of Scotland, and .six the American 
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Bible Society. The reprCvSentation was thus arranged to correspondl 
to the proportion of funds contributed by each Society. 

Tile advantages of this plan have no doubt been apparent to every 
one who has had any knowledge of the work of Bible distribution. 
We are happy to state that during recent years there has been entire 
harmony in the working of this system, which secures not only in- 
creased efficiency, but at the same time foolish rivalry among employ- 
ees is prevented;, needless expenditure avoided, and an instance of 
brotherly and Christian cooperation supplied which is valuable to all 
engaged in similar work in any part of the world. 

The remarkable change that has taken place in Japan in recent 
years is well illustrated in the history of Bible circulation. The 
jxissession of a copy of the 'New Testament by Motoiiori Murata 
(Wakasa) of Saga was kept a secret for years and its study conducted 
in private. As late as 1882 an attempt was made by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to open a Bible Depot in Nagasaki. It pro- 
voked such strong opposition on the part of the people that the middle- 
man suffered hard treatment at the hands of a mob^ his goods wei’e 
flung into the street, and he was turned adrift. Later on there was* 
another disturbance which had to be quelled by the aid of the police, 
after considerable damage had been done to the fitting of the store.. 
At about the same time the agent of the American Bible Society went 
alongside a Japanese man-of-war, lying at IJraga, but his request to 
be allowed to go on board was met with a refusal. 

When the war occurred between Japan, and China in 1894-5 
permission was given by both the Army and Navy Departments to 
circulate the Scriptures freely; and it may be said in general that 
every facility that could be expected or desired to carry on this work 
was given. As a rule tlie Bible distributor received a cordial wel- 
come; and ill some cases the troops were mustered and a special 
service held in connection with the gift of a pocket gospel to every 
man.. ^ , , . ■ * ; 

One who had assisted in the distribution at Hiroshima, and whi> 
was well qualified to judge of its value, wrote as follows, Not for 
years, if ever, have the Bible Societies been privileged to give Chris- 
tianity so strong a push forward in the Orient as by their Bible dis- 
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tribution among the soldiers. Direct, personal, helpful comeisation. 
was not neglected Whenever possible the gift was accompanied with 
a message, a w’ord with the Word. Every one wdio came within the 
range of this movement felt it to be strongly evangelical, and it created 
a profound impression.^’ 

In acknowledgement of the gift of gospels to the soldiers of the 
Imperial Guard, Col. Sameshlma, the Chief of Staff, wrote as follows, 
At the present time our detachment of Imperial Guards feels that 
for both officers and men spiritual education is highly important. 
We are very much pleased that you have presented to us a number of 
Bibles, and the Prince also is exceedingly glad.” 

This Prince (Komatsu) was next in command to the Emperor, 
and in person expressed his gratitude to the agent in charge of the 
work. 

At the suggestion of a Christian in a high official position a 
supply of Scriptures was forwarded by the Japanese authorities to the 
fleet in China ; and the distribution was made by the officials. 

As a permanent result of tlie arniy and navy work there has con- 
tinued until the present time a more or less regular visitation to both 
of the naval hospitals with the most interesting and gratifying results. 
Something, though not so much, has also been done among the 
soldiers. At the earnest reqxiest of those engaged in this work a 
xmni grant of 4,000 ^gospels was made for distribution among the 
sick and wounded who have recently returned from China. 

Tlie one crowning event was the presentation of a Bible to His 
]\rajesty the Emperor in 1895. It was accomplished through the 
kind offices of His Excellency, Marquis Ito, who now again resumes 
the high office that lie has before filled with such credit to himself, 
and siicli profit to his country. 

An exact statement of the circulation of Scriptures can not be 
given. But a conservative estimate is that since the beginning there 
have been fully 2,000,000 copies of Bibles, Testaments and portions 
distributed by sale or gift. Since the Committee was formed in 1890 
to the last of June this yeaiY the total circulation has been 29,150 
Bibles, 166,371 Testaments and 749,455 ]X)rtions, or a total of 
944,000 volumes in all. 
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When we consider how many copies of the precious word have 
already been put into the hands of the people of Japan, and then turn 
to GJrod's promise; My word^ tha> goeth forth out of my mouth shall 
not return iinto me void, but it shall aceomplish that which I please 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I send it/’ what , great 
reason we have for encouragement and energetic elfort in the work of 
sowing the good seed. Converts to Christianity are not multiplying 
as rapidly as in former years, but the leavening power of God’s pre- 
cious wwd is evident to all. What may be the political and religious 
liistory of this country in the future no one can tell ; but this we know, 
tlie renovating and enlightening influence of the revealed will of God 
continues tlie same, as the one source of light and hope not only for 
Japan but also for the whole wTirld. 


DISCUSSION. 

Kev’. S. S. Snyder, E. C. U. S., Sendai. 

It is not my purpose or desire to-day to bring to you anything 
new, but I may lie able to ])resent some facts not equally familiar to 
all, and to suggest some methods of Bible selling that have been tried 
and proved successful. 

Why should we circulate the Bible ? Because it is the voice 
of tlie living God, the message of Christ whose divine-lmman person 
it reflects ; it is the chief agency of the Holy Spirit in illuminating, 
converting, warning and cheering men. It rules from tlie pulpit and 
presides at the family altar, it touches human life at every point 
from the cradle to the grave. It has molded the language, laws, 
habits and home life of the nations of Europe and America, and 
inspired the noblest works of literature and art. Yes, the Bible is 
the “fullest and grandest of Gods ways of teaching men, standing 
amidst the sources of information as the sun amidst the stars of 
heaven, qiienclang their feeble glimmerings in the fullness of its 
meridian splendor.” 

We who from infancy have been taught the precious truths of 
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this boak, and in oiir live^ realised something of its power, can 
respond to the words of the poet : — 

The Book ! Oh Book of books t Oh Word of words ! 

The only Book whose title is the Lord’s/’ 

Thy theme, the Truth,” The Light,’ the Life, 

^Hhe Way,” 

That leads from darkness to eternal day ; 

Thy iiiission, as thy subject, all divine, 

Like heaven’s bright sun on every land to shine. 

Where’er the guilty sons of Adam dwell , 

Wherever reigns the power of cleatli and hell ; 

To chase the darkness and dispel tlie gloom. 

The Book that opens heaven to our sight, 

Reveals tlie Son of Man in glory bright.” 

It is in this lMX)k that we arc told that the seed is the word of 
God,” But if the heart of man be the soil and the seed the word,, 
the two must be brought togetlier,— the seed must be sown. 

In this sowing nothing can take the place of tlie living voice,, 
but the little book of precious truth can be multiplied many fold 
and can go where the minister cannot follow, — in the quiet home, on 
thfi sick bed, in the distant village, in the mountain hamlet, in the 
unhealthy regions of the south or the snow-bound north, the silent 
messenger goes ^vitll its balm of liealiiig. 

At tlie liegiiiniiig of this century the Bible was a sealed book to^ 
eight men out of every ten, they not having it in their own language.. 
Now it lies open more or less completely to seven out of every ten in 
the world. Last year the British and Foreign Bible Society alono' 
carrii'd on translation and revision work in 133 languages and 
dialects, 13 new ones being added to the 3G4 languages and dialects 
in wliicli the Bible lias been printed and circulated by that one 
society. Last year the British, Scotch, Hiheruian, and American 
Billie Societies issued nearly six mill km copie.:; and since their organi- 
zation have issued over 270 million copies. In early days an English 
Billie cost 30 pounds or a day laborers wages for 1.5 years., Now an 
3t<nglisii Bible can l>e bought for 15 cents, a Japanese Testament 
for 8 sen. 
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Thoiigli the circulation in Japan last year was more than (louble 
that of the previous year, hut even at last year’s rate of 98,000 
copies, to supply a Bible, Testament or portion to each person now 
in the empire, it would regidre 490 years. 

Is not this enough to arouse us to special efforts,— special efforts 
that all people in this empire may possess for themselves copies of 
this life-giving hook ? In this as in all other branches of the work 
the missionary must lead, guide and direct. Then shall we allow 
ialse pride, or the subtile whisperings of Satan to keep us from 
selling to a hungry soul a penny Gospel ! 

I am rejoiced to know that many missionaries are selling 
Gospels, Testaments and Bibles. Upon the soul of one in this con- 
ference this matter rested heavily, tie felt that he could not bring 
himself to do it. He could preach to the people from the pulpit, 
but to go right among them and to ask them to pay one sen for a 
Gospel, — no that was too much. But God was so merciful as to 
keep that burden upon his soul until he cried out Oh God, though 
it kill me I will do it/^ He has fulfilled his vow unto his God. In 
a year he has sold 14,000 copies. In a town of 200 houses he has 
sold 195. With his helper from town to town he has gone, from 
street to street, from house to house or from festival to festival. He 
has distributed thousands of tracts, sold the Gospels and proclaimed 
the truth to tliousands of ])erishing souls, — thousands who. would 
not tliink of coming to a church to hear a sermon. 

Another man in the south in one day with two helpers sold 800 
Gospels and distributed many tracts at a large festival. Another 
who is forbidden by the police to do street preaching has prepared 
a folding box which he sets up at the street side and then explains 
and sells the Gospels and Testaments to the crowds. Almost the 
univei-sal testimony of tlie missionaries, is that if the Gospels are 
offered for sale the people are quite ready to buy. The dread and 
fear put in his mind by Satan has kept many a one silent when those 
about him were longing for the Gospels. One said to me, A 
missionary that has been three weeks in the country knows enough 
of the language to sell the Gospels which the people can read for 
themselves. 
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Then in brief what are some of the best methods to be folio wed 
by the busy missionai^^:f ' ' 

First . Buy a supply of Bibles, Testaments aind portions. ^ 

Second. Keep a supply in your our house to sell to eikI 

iiKpiirers. A surprisingly large number can be sold in this way. 

Third. On your own respoasibility put a few on sale at book- 
stores or other small sliopk Why should the missionaries not see 
that the Bibl(‘ is sold in every town' in which evangelistic work is 
being carried on ? If done by the missionary, overseen by Him and 
the sale pu^^hed, numbers can be sold in any town. 

Fourth. Sell at the close of meetings. At the small street- 
preaching place one, two or a dozen copies can be sold after almost 
t; very met ;t ing. Of coiuise at the" lai'ge (lectxire meetings) 

hirgt* ihuuIhts can l)r^ sold if properly presented, 

‘Fiftli. At the festivals when large crowds gather, the Gospel 
messenger .should be present with his little .stand well supplied with 
Gospels and tracts. Even at ordinary times the husy street furnishes 
a gond audience and there the Bible box, Bible stand or Bible caii; 
should become familiar to the people, f ; 

Sixth. When going out touring, a supply should always be 
taiceu along to sell by the way and after the meetings. The crowds 
gather to bear the foreigner preach and understand a little. At the 
close of the meeting give each one an opportunity to buy a penny 
Onspel to take home and read, or to have it read by bis son, the 
.sf?ahmt. Tims the thought implanted hy the sermon will be 
nnurlshed. and tiie man will be better prepared to hear again. 

Then in all places where objections are not made by the railway 
officials, why siiould we not take a few Gospels with us on all our 
journeys, whether evangelistic or not, and sell as many as possible to, 
o-iir ffiliow passengers ? Use them on the way home. from this con- 
ference. (Jf course honse-tofhouse work will not he forgotten. Mav 
I not also suggest that tlm missions or missionaries themselves 
employ colporters, who.se; work : will be found to be of no mean 
a^istance in the general evangelistic work. 

In all this work we are brought into the closest cantac,t with the 
masses of the people and the selling of a Gospel may ])e made only 
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the preliminary, a good introduction, to a Gospel conversation. We 
need not fear that the people will think we are acting from mercenary 
motives for the prices are so cheap that they soon understand, and 
as our native helpers see us at work they will soon learn to do the 
same and perhaps to do it better than we can. 

Then, dear friends, let us go forth with redoubled energy and 
determination, I'esolved that this year as never before we will sow 
tliroughout the whole of Japan the seed wliich is the word of God, 
remembering that He that soweth sparingly shall reap also spar- 
ingly ; and he that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully/^ 
or as it is in the margin with blessings.^^ We may not be agreed 
as to the advisability of an early revision of the Japanese Bible now 
in use but we all know the necessity of an early, yea immediate 
broadcast distribution of the Scriptures that there may be a bounte- 
ous, glorious harvest for the Master. 

Key. Barclay Buxton: 

Is there any reason why every missionary should not be an active 
colporter of the BiMe Societies? At Matsuye there are no railway 
carriages within two days^ journey of us ; but a good field is found in 
the cabins of the steamboats. Selling in the steamers often leads the 
w*ay to conversation or to preaching in the cabin. I cannot speak of 
such large sales as Mr. Snyder. Don’t be ambitious as to the size. 
Testaments for 10 and 20 sen don’t go. The unbeliever likes to buy 
small portions. We offer for sale after our Gospel meetings and in 
the open air. Portions are more likely to be read if bought than 
when received gratis. If the portions are marked they will be read 
with interest. 

Eev. E. H. Jones: 

Is the simple distribution of the Scriptures likely to be efficient ? 
The motive for buying may be simply curiosity excited by a foreign- 
er or by a pushing salesman. In Sendai by house to house visitation 
we have distributed many thousands of Bibles, but there has been 
little result. I approve of what has been said by Mr. Buxton. There 
is needed the living voice accompanying the living Word. We must 
discriminate, and come to a profitable working basis rather than 
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merely attempt to put a copy of the Scriptures into every man s liand. 
If the latter is all that is needed a method of distribution can be de- 
vised much cheaper than by means of the missionary. I stand for 
more preaching and less indiscriminate distribution. 

Eev, J. C. Brano : 

I do not agree with Mr. Jones though of the same Mission. Two 
things are necessary for selling the Scriptures: first, to get up, and 
secondly to go ahead. Sumetimes I ring a bell, and if that does not 
bring the people, I sing a Japanese hymn, and if that does not bring 
them, then I sing an English solo, and when I have gathered the 
people, I preach to them, and after that I sell the book. I tell the 
people that I pay one sen and a half for eacli copy, but sell it to them 
for one sen. Soinetimes they say they don^t want it, but I tell them 
that they need it. In a town of 200 houses, going from house to house, 
I sold 195 copies in three hours. Since the 9th of Oct. I have sold 
about 19,000 portions of the New Testament, and given away 70,000 
small tracts. 

Ekv, W. P. Tueneu: 

Daring the past year or two I have been doing almost everything 
that Mr. Snyder suggests. Last summer at a great festival I put up 
a booth by the road-side and sold 800 Scripture portions, a few Testa- 
ments, and gave away 11,000 tracts to the people passing by. People 
are ready to buy and if they buy they read. Many country people 
buy for their children who attend the Government schools and can 
read. Thus the Scriptures can be distributed all through the country 
by the missionary making himself a col porter and getting his helpers 
to follow and help him. 

Eev. H. Loomis : 

The Bible Societies will furnish to any missionary bcx^^^ 
deposit, Mr. Parrott and I know that the servants in our own houses 
and others have been reached by Mr. Snyder. 

Eev. K C. Fry: 

I wish to endorse Mr. Buxton^s testimony, for I have had a like 
experience. On a little coasting steamer in Sendai Bay I once sold a 
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(xospel to each of my fellow -passengers, and as a result of those sales 
had the privilege of preaching to those people at their request for 
about an hour. Gospel selling opens the way for the spoken word to 
go with it. I usually give to each purchaser of a Gospel one or two 
small tracts especially suitable for such distribution. 

Rev. D. R. McKenzie: 

I wish to emphasize the desirability of placing Bibles on sale in 
every preaching-place. In a preaching place I am just building I am 
fitting up a small room specially for the sale of Bibles and Christian 
literature. We should also try to put Bibles into the ordinary book- 
stores. I have lately put them into book-stores in two towns where 
there has never been a Christian service held, and I found the book- 
sellers quite willing to take the Bibles on the terms offered by the 
Bible Society. 

Rev. U. G. Murphy: 

In Nagoya we gave away 40,000 but no result was seen. In the 
portions sold now we insert a short explanation and plan of reading. 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 

FIKST PAPER. 

Medical Work: its Results and Prospects. 

Wallace Taylob. M. B., A. B. C., Osaka. 

When the 'Missionary Conference met in Osaka in 1883, seventeeiL 
years ago last April j the medical question then discussed was ‘^The 
Health of the Missionary.'*^ The subject of native medical work was 
not brought up. Until that time the comparatively large number of 
missionaries of limitcil experience in the work, the afhibility of the 
people, the inducements to work together with the uncertainties of 
using an imperfectly acquired language along with the perplexities 
inherent to the work, had left the missionary within a few years^ 
stranded hy the wayside a victim to fret and worry.’^ The question 
then was ^MVhat is the cause?” and ^^What is the remedy?” so 
that the missionary may longer continue in his work. With more ■ 
experience and a sobering down of the exuberent enthusiasm of youth, 
missionaries have come into a condition of more abiding health. 
While the circumstances of the times for the last few years have been 
conducive to a slower pace, the new recruit also profiting from associa- 
tion with the older missionary and learning from his example con- 
serves his forces and is not so frequently the victim of ill-adjusted 
energy. So the terms nervous fever,” Japanese head,” mission- 
ary head,” &c,, terms by which the unfortunate victim was and still 
is known, are less frequently heard now than formerly, yet they still 
designate those who have not yet learned to adjust themselves to the 
environments of their work. Hence '' The Missionaries’ Health ” has 
ceased to be the important and absorbing theme that it then was. 

But the theme given us to discuss ‘^Medical Work; its Results 
mi Prospects” doubtless refers to native medical work, and as sucln 
we shall consider it. 
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Native medical missionary work has since the conference of 
1883 undergone changes more considerable than the medical work 
for the missionary, owing to the changing attitude and condition of 
the people among whom we work and is of less relative importance* 
as an auxiliary of missionaiy effort now than then. 

In the early history of medical work in Japan, in addi- 
tion to healing the sick, aiding the lame to walk, enabling blind 
eyes to see and bringing physical comfort to the jioor and needy, 
who were but imperfectly and inefBciently supplied with slcilled 
medical aid, the medical worker could open up and hold places for 
general evangelical work where the clerical missionary could not. 
The service thus rendered ivas at that time of signal and vital 
importance* But the occasion for such assistance passed away with- 
in a few years, -and now such assistance w’ould not only be considered 
of doubtful propriety but would be a bui’deii inther than a help* 
The clerical missionary can now open up and hold places for work in 
the interior better than the medical man. 

In the earlier days of missionary work, medical tours were 
frequently made when large numbers of patients were seen in the 
interior towns, which gave not only oppoiijunity for aiding many 
who were ill, hut afforded opportunity for overcoming opposition to 
general missionary work, and for removing prejudice and demonstrat- 
ing to the people at large the general purpose and object of our 
work. During these years medical work took a prominant part in 
introducing missionary work to the people and in demonstrating its 
practical cliaracter — showing that its advocates sought not aggran- 
dizement but the good of the people, spiritual and physical. The op^ 
p )sitioii that was silenced, the tacit acquiescence secured, and in 
m iny instances the active cooperation enlisted in behalf of general 
missionary work, at a. time when such influences were greatly needed^ 
was a worthy result of no mean proportion And as time paKSsed on 
the large numbers who were physically benefited and thereby 
brought to a greater or less appreciation of their spiritual needs and 
in many instances led to accept for themselves the consolations of 
the Gospel of Christ, must be credited as among the results of medi- 
calvwork* The results of this work were intimately associated with, 
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that of others laboring for the same general end but in different 
lilies, and cannot be seiparatelr footed up. 

In connection with this it may not be out of place to refer to 
another line of influence exerted by medical work. The old system 
of medicine practiced in this country and accepted by the people^ if 
system it can be called, was the Kampo or Chinese medical practice. 
In contrast with this the government was making an effort to intro- 
duce rhe Scitjo or Western system of medicine. But the adherents 
of the old system were numerous and the advocates of the new but 
few and clouded with ignorance. In most cases where an effort was 
made to dabble in the new it was the old with a Homeopathic 
quantity of the new compounded as a, placebo. The medical man in 
his work gave a practical example of what western medical science 
could accomplish for the alleviation of physical suffering. And in 
his association with the Japanese doctors, many of whom were anx- 
ious to learn wliat the new system of medicine was and how to use 
it, especially in his tours where many of these men gathered around 
Jiim to witness the work and add to their small stock of medical 
knowledge, tlie iiistriictioii thus imparted, though imperfect, was in 
the aggregate corisiderahle and contributed in no small measure to 
the dissemination of an improved medical practice. 

From the creditable way the government has taken hold of 
Western medical scdence and the advance that has been attained 
ilitTein, these influences and results are liable to he overlooked and 
forgotten, but the time was when they were an important element in 
the introduction of a better medical practice among the people in 
large and widely separated sections of the country. 

This touring work soon introduced the medical missionary to a 
large number throughout a wide extent of country, ami his aid was 
sought where lie resided, h) that as time passed on he saw a larger 
number of patients by remaining by his work than by touring. 
Hosjiitals were then established and touring largely given up and 
finally drop|>ed. For twelve or fifteen years this condition of medi- 
VkOrk continued and the attendance at the hospitals and clinics 
large. 

During the time thus referred to the majority of the patients 
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sought the aid of the medical missionary hscause they believed him 
bettor qualified than the Japanese doctor and that they would thus 
receive better service. But as the medical schools of the country 
became more efficient and the country supplied with a reasonable 
number of tairly well qualified doctors, together with the return of 
a number wlio had been abroad for some years to perfect their 
technique and enlarge their expeiience, and as the larger centers, 
throughout the country became thus supplied with more competent 
medical ineiu the necessity of seeking the advice of a foreign phy- 
sician to secure intelligent medical service ^vas largely removed* 
And when in addition to this the nationalistic sentiment of the 
people was aroused, as it was a few years ago, and manifested itself 
in a more or less hostile attitude toward the foreigner, — in regard 
to matters medical this sentiment took shape somewhat like the 
egotism and self-assurance of budding adolescence, and asserted that 
Japanese doctors were better qualified than the foreign pliysician, at 
least so far as treating Japanese patients were concerned,- — the scope 
for medical missionary work was thus still farther curtailed. And 
hence it has come about that in the minds of the Japanese the in- 
ducements to seek the aid of a medical missionary to secure better 
service are very largely reduced if not altogether removed. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss whether such 
an opinion and conclusion are w’-arrantable ; we have only to consider 
it as a fact and adjust ourselves in our work to this attitude of the 
public mind. 

Hence in view of the evolutions which have taken place in this 
country since the commencement of missionary work here, the con- 
Glusion must he arrived at that medical mission work as an auxiliary 
of .general missionary effort no longer occuiDies the important position 
that it once did, but has gradually assumed the position that henev- 
olent and charitable medical work does in Europe and America* 
That it still exerts a beneficial influence where it has been establish- 
ed is not to be denied, but it now occupies the place and should be 
considered as a benevolent work for the. aid and comfort of the in- 
digent and poor who are ill, and whom we have in large numbers 
around us, rather than as an auxiliary to general missionary work. 
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Dispensary and hospital work give continued opportunity for 
relieving suffering and bringing aid to those wlio are ill and thus are 
living examples of the kindly offices that the Gospel of Christ de- 
velop and should seek to attain in the lives of its followers. They 
afford favorable opportunity for the distribution of tracts and giving 
'Christian instruction, especially in hospital work where the patients 
are longer under the Christian influence of the physician and nurses 
of the hospital. These institutions should be of a fairly high order 
and should serve as examples of what medical science and surgical 
skill can accomplish for the relief of human suffering and also as 
^examples of wliat Christian benevolence is doing for those who .are 
in need of aid in the Christian countries of Europe and America, 
That the Christians in Japan and the Christian cdmmunities with 
•their increasing influence and ability to work need such an example 
to show them what should be done and how to do it, and to 
stimulate their sense of duty and obligation to their fellow-men, 
passes without comment. This example is needed not only on the 
Christian and benevolent side of tlie work but also on the profession- 
al side. As to the professional side of the problem no one who is at 
allflxmiliar with the code of practice and the code of professional 
honor of the general practitioner in this country need to be told that 
there is great room for and much need of an elevating reformation. 
How shall they know having never seen ? and how shall they under- 
stand without a teacher ? To show what medical science is capable 
of accomplishing either in the line of metlicine or surgery the neces- 
sary means and facilities must be given ; to show what proper feed- 
ing and good nursing can do toward relieving suffering and restoring 
a patient to liealth these must be provided There are some missions 
working in tliis country that arc making a very creditable effort to 
bring relief to the poor and needy when ill, in a feeble and in- 
adecpiately supplied way ; this is laudable in as far as it goes, but it 
does not at all touch the other side of the problem, that of being an 
■example C)f what medical science can accomplish and a stimulus to 
the profession of a more elevated code of honor and practice. And 
until the medical profession of the country as such is elevated to a 
higher standard of medical morals and practice, the medical charities 
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• of these people and the country will remain indifferently and inade- 
quately supplied. 

Patients are furnished medicines .throughout the country for 
.from six to ten sen per day, and the doctor is to get his consultation 
fee out of this ; and hospital accommodation with treatment, nursing 
..and food for from thirty sen to one yen and fifty sen per day, and the 
.hospital is to meet its running expenses and lay by some little for 
the proprietor out of this ; that is medicine from three to five cents 
,per day, and accommodation, hoard, nursing and treatment for from 
.fifteen to seventy five cents per day in the currency of the world. 
But such as it is, what is it ? hTo one acquainted with either the 
-cost of the raw material or of the expense of efficient wmrk in this 
line can affirm that either creditable or efficient results can be secur- 
ed at such rates. The means to creditably and efficiently do such 
work is necessary before it can stand as an example of how such work 
should be done and what the Christian henevolence of this country 
should aim to accomplish. 

This work should be largely or exclusively benevolent, devoted to 
the poor unable to meet the cheap expenses of the services and medi- 
cines of the ordinary doctor. Or if a pay service is connected there- 
with for patients able to pay in whole or in part, to which there would 
he no special objections, the expense for service in such a department 
should be such that there would be no underbidding for patronage in 
■competition with other medical institutions on a paying basis nor with 
individual practitioners. Competition with the Japanese doctors would 
thus be avoided, their suspicion and jealousy would not thereby be 
excited, and their sympathy aud cooperation in many cases would be 
secured. I deem it unjust in any community for a benevolent in- 
stitution or work to come in and either bid for or take the remuner- 
ative patronage of those engaged in essentially the same work. 

The ordinaiy laborer or coolie working for thirty to fifty sen per 
day, if he has others depending on him for a living, a wife and 
children or infirm parents, with all the aid his wife and children can 
give him, does no more than meet his cheap rent and furnish the 
necessities of life. His labor is precarious, he has nothing laid by to 
'■meet the extra expenses of illness. A few days of illness or enforced 
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idleness and they are in extreme want. jEven those whose monthlj 
earnings are from twenty five to thirty ycvh per month can ill afford^ 
and frequently are unable to meet the ordinary expenses of the short 
illness of a member of the family, and can by no means give them 
the care and comforts that a patient needs and should receive. 

The customs and habits of the people must in a measure be taken 
into consideration. There are but few of the houses occupied by the 
poorer laboring classes where a patient seriously ill can be properly and 
efficiently treated. And if a patient goes to a hospital he does not 
go alone, but one or more of the family must accompany him. This 
not only diminishes the remunerative labor at home but increases the 
ex[)ense at the hospital. This is in a measure made necessary from 
the deficient supply of nurses in a hospital, not being able to give 
sufficient care to patients who are seriously ill, but is chiefly due to 
the ])ernicious habit of hugging and hanging over the one who is ill. 

In tile poorer families if it is a child that is ill it is allowed to 
suffer without medical aid. And very frequently also if it is the wife 
and mother she too is allowed to suffer for months without aid, the 
statement being made that they have no money to meet medical 
expenses. One reniarkable thing to be noted is that children are not 
as a general thing found in Japanese charity hospitals.* In those 
hcKspituls that receive charity patients for clinical purposes children are 
adinitte<l ; but the primary object here is not medical charity to the 
poor but clinical material, and these departments are closed during the 
time when the medical schools connected with them are not in session, 
that is during the summer season, when there is the greatest amount 
of illness among children. Children would doubtless be admitted to 
charity hospitals were application made, so far as is known, but the 
lamentable fiict is you do not find them there. It is only when the 
lieatl of the family, the husband or the wife, becomes too ill to work 
that application is made for such aid as the charity hospital affords. 

The house physician of the Osaka Charity Hospital, Dr. Miye- 

^ We are informed that children never enter the Osaka Charity Hospital, (Osaka 
Jikei Byoin). And in the other hospitals where charity departments are established 
they are found in very limited numbers compared to the pro raia illness between adults 
and children. 
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guchi, states that after careful investigation he is 'assured there are at 
least 100^000 persons in Osaka who cannot meet the cheap expenses of 
ordinary medical service in case of illness of themselves or in their 
families. This is more than The submerged one-tenth.^’* And just 
across the line on the other side are two or three-tenths more who are 
but slightly lifted above the submerging line. And what is true of 
Osaka is doubtless the condition in the great majority of the larger and 
medium sized cities throughout the Empire. For Osaka is not noted 
especially for the number of her poor nor for their destitute condition. 
And what is true of the city is not much better in the hamlets in the 
country. This is the condition of a large portion of the lower and 
poorer classes, not as compared with the poor in Europe and America, 
but as found in the style of life among their own people. Hence the 
field and opportunity for medical charities is large and wide in Japan, 
and the desirability, if not the necessity, of establishing medical 
charities that will be a laudable example for the developing Christian 
communities to follow ; and a stimulus to the government and the 
people in general to provide in some adequate measure for and to care 
or their sick-poor and those unfortunate classes, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the insane and the leper, is equally desirable. 

The medical charities of Japan are about 145,000 per annum. 
(A very liberal and out-side estimate would be 150,000.) 


Population. 

Kobe and Hiogo 210,000. 

Osaka 232,000. 

Kioto 265,000. 

Toldo 1,100,000. 


Medical Charities. 

Ye7z 500. 
8 , 000 . 
26,000. 
110,000. 

144,500. 


(or $72,500 for the whole Empire, or $75,000 at an outside estimate). 

Population. Medical Charities, 

Japan 44,000,000. $ 75,000. 

England (Unit. K’g.)t. 39,000,000. 50,000,000. 

United States, 80,000,000. 80,000,000. 

* It is even more thim the two-tenths, 
t England and Wales, &'cotland and Ireland. 
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This is about the amount in round numbers for the expenditures for 
medical charities in these countries. The statement is made that the 
Medical Charities of the United States last year (1899) were about 
$80,000,000. What the Medical Charities of England (Unit. K^g.) 
were I have not been able to ascertain, but since England is noted for 
her charities and general benevolence I have felt safe in estimating it 
at least one-third more tlian that of the United States pro rata to 
population, (while it might be safe to estimate it at one-half more). 

Thus the expenditures for medical charities in the U. S., public 
and private, is $1,00 (within a fraction) per unit of the population, in 
England $1.35, (as per estimate, and probably $1.50), while in Japan 
fO.OOJ (one-sixth of a cent or three nn). That is the expenditures in 
Japan for medical char] ties p-o to population as compared with 
the United States is as one to six hundred and fifty (1 : 650), and as 
■compared with England as one to eight hundred and fifty (1 : 850). 

The Pi'esbyterian Hospital on Fifth Avenue, New York, ran 
behind in its expenses in 1898, $80,000. This amount represents a 
part of its medical charities, which compares favorably with that of the 
whole Empire of Japan ; what the fall amount of the medical charities of 
this hospital were we do not know. But wdiat is that for that opulent 
city with its large benevolences. It is readily made up by the con- 
tributions of its friends.t 

Hence Japan has scarcely more than made a beginning in the 
highest form of civilized and Christian benevolence, that of medical 
charities. J Japan is not yet awakened to the need and moral obligation 
of providing for the poor and unfortunate, and bringing comfort and 

* iMedical charities ; sopported by public aad by private funds. 


Public Private 

Kobe Yen 500. Yen 

Osaka 5,000. 3,000. 

Kioto 25,000. 1,000. 

Tokio 98,000. ' 12,000. 


128,500 16,000, Total 144,500. 

■f l lie C'Jiarity Hospital of Tokio, (Jikei Byoini, is a free liospital for the poor and 
indigent, supported by private contributions, and is highly creditable to the founders and 
patrons of the institution. 

$ Dr. Ando of Kioto has kept up a free Charity Dispensary for the poor and 
indigent for the last .seventeen years, supported by private contributions, and psrsoimlly 
meets the greater part of this medical charity. 




•aid to those in distress. With hut a single exception (Sugamo Byoin, 
Tokio,) wliere is there an Insane Asylum ? And with no exception, 
a Blind Asylum ? Or an Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb ? Or a 
Home or Lazerette for the Leper ? You may search through the 
length and breadth of the land, and with the exception just mentioned, 
not find an institution of the kind that will honor the name.'’*' We 
do not refer to embryo efforts that have been made here and there 
through the auspices of foreigners and largely kept up by their 
patronage, but to charities that have been inaugurated through purely 
Japanese agencies and that are supported by their patronage alone. 

Japan spends her treasure by the thousand and the million on 
her army and her navy that she may be classed as a military power 
and take rank among the nations of the Earth ; but compared with 
fhe Christian nations of the world, for the well being of her sick-poor 
and those unfortunate classes, the insane, the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and the leper, she doles out by the rin. In these lines in 
which she is so markedly deficient, in the higher forms of moral obli- 
gation and duty, for the wellbeing of the unfortunate of her own 
people, she needs instruction and example. 

There is great need in this country of children's hospitals ; not 
to mention foundling hospitals. There is much need of lying-in 
hospitals, t tut where are they to be found ? And what is done is 
largely clone as a secondary object, the primary object being clinical 
material and not medical charity. While homes for aged women, 
homes for aged men, for the crippled and incurable, are not yet 
thought of. All these are practical expressions of Christian benevo- 
lence wbicli the Christian church of Japan, with its increasing numbers 
and influence, must look forward to inculcating among themselves and 
in their fellow countrymen. 

* This may appear like a sweeping statement, for we hear of insane hospitals here 
and there, and schools (or asylums) for the blind, the deaf and dumb and the in- 
ference of the foreigner naturally from the associations of his own country, is that these 
are charily institutions ; but when we come to visit these institutions, and inquire into 
their organization, and learn upon what conditions patients are received, we are forced 
to the conclusion that they are not medical charities in any legitimate sense of the word. 

t b'carcely any one tiling would contiibiite more to the comfort and wellbeing of the 
poor and indigent of this country than a well conducted free Lying-in Hospital, and 
would at the same time contribute largely to diminish the number of blind children. 
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DISCUSSION, 

■\T. N- Whitney, M.D., Akasaka Hospital, Tokyo 
Wo have just heard of the lack of charitable feelings in Japan 
There is another aspect to be considered. Here in the East as in all 
the rest of the world Christ sends out his disciples and says to thein,^ 
^^Preach, teach, heal.” From the first of these three commands, 
grows the church ; from the second, the school and from the third, 
the medical mission work. Medical missions in the world have been 
a great power. Japan is said to be an exception. But this is not 
so. The people here need to he preached to and taught and healed 
as they do elsewhere, even if there be well equipped hospitals and 
skilful medical men. Anyone who has seen the sick in Japanese 
homes must and has recognized the influence, of the medical mission- 
ary who goes there to help and to heal and must feel joy unspeakable 
in Icnowing that this man goes there as a servant of Jesus Olirist. 
Such too, is the joy of the medical missionary himself. I have seen 
medical mission work in Philadelphia and New York and London 
and Glstnvhere, but I can say that there is no land where the work is 
easier than in Japan. 

iSome mourn that the Cliurch has in some lands heen associated 
with the state. There are those also who mourn that education in 
this land has been associated with the state. Most Christians would 
prefer that their children he sent to distinctly religious institutions. 
^>liOllld we not also mourn that the healing of the sick has been 
largely relegated to secular institutions by the Christian church ? 
Ill Japan this is jiractically the case, hecaiise the Government having 
taken ill hand to train up a great body of able physicians has estab- 
lished hospitals in many centres. But the Japanese are not now 
opposed to foreigners carrying on medical mission work. Opportuni- 
ties arc waiting for the proper men ; and if they come they are sure 
to he successful in medical mission work. 

Three things I wish to speak of briefly, 

L We ought to have more of these men. And we who are 
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medical missionaries as well as others, ought to go into the slums 
ourselves and preach the Gospel. We need more of these men, hut 
no one mission is able to carry on the work that ought to he done, 
and I believe that medical missions ought to be interdenominationaL 
Converts tend to go into the church which controls the medical 
mission. No one mission should have the control. Such work 
should be carried on all over the country. 

In Sendai, for example, there are about thirty missionaries of 
all Boards ; why do they not unite to have a medical mission ? Such 
work is not simply to show forth Christian benevolence hut it is a 
means to bring men into the Kingdom of God. It has been the 
means of doing this before, and it can be so again. Everywhere there 
are men who are sick in body and in need of care and healing. Why 
send unchristian men to these, who have no care for the souls of those 
they meet ? This is what is being done, but Ave should not allow 
these men to monopolize this profession. Here in Japan there are a 
hundred native Christian doctors who would be ready and glad, if a 
little persuasion were brought to bear on them, to give their services 
to this kind of work. They ought to be started in some way. 

2. Medical missionaries ought to be self-supporting, and not 
depend upon Mission Boards. This is not impossible to accomplisli. 
In our own work the cost is now 300 yen per month ; but of this we 
get back 150.00 yen from the patients, and the rest is made up by 
voluntary contributions. We hope to have it eventually self- 
supporting, and believe it can be done. 

In this kind of work there will also always be found consecrated 
Christian womon glad to go in and help. And there is no lack of a 
field of Avork. Christ healed all Avho came to him for help, and if 
we folloAv this principle, as we should, we will find a great field. 

3. Our own hospital (The Akasaka Hospital), I hesitate to speak 
of but Avill mention it briefly. It was started fifteen years ago, 
and during these years from 15,000 to 20,000 people have here come 
under Christian influence. During the past year 18 persons have 
beeii converted, and there are noAV eight enquirers. We hope to be 
able to number 28 or 30 converts during this year. 

There is no rivalry between the medical and preaching and 
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educational work of toy mission* They are all branches' of - the 
same army. In the Boer war, the English found that they, needed 
a strong cavalry service, and she sent home for the material. . rim' 
medical work is the cavalry arm of our service. We need a stronger 
division, and we ought to send home for the material. . But above- 
all, in this matter we need to he sympathetic one with another and 
with those among whom we labor ; and to be of one mind in this 
whole matter of medical missions. 


SECOND PAPEP.. 

Temperance Work in Japan. 

Eev. Julius Sopeu, D.D., M. E. C., Tokyo. 

(Supplementary paper see Ap}.>endix) 

The work of the Church is manifold. It reaches out in all 
directions and touches man in all parts of his nature. As long as- 
man is in the flesh, we must recognize the close and intimate relation 
of l/ody, soul and spirit. There is a constant interaction between 
maids spiritual and physical natures. In dealing with men as moral 
and spiritual beings, we must take into account the many-sidedness 
of human nature. 

One of the most prominent cliaracteristics of ChrisPs dealing' 
with ineii is tlie recognition of these two great facts : (1) That man 
is many-sided ; and (2) that man must be approached and dealt with,, 
not only as a spiritual and moral being, but also as a |)hysical and 
emotional being, — a being possessing appetites and feelings, desires 
and passions. Christ in his teaching and work on earth, took, in the- 
whole man — not only the spiritual and moral, but also the physical 
and emotional. He aimed to save man completely, body, soul and. 
spirit. 

Christ made appeals to man^s lower nature, as well as to 
higher nature. He not only preached the Gospel of repentance and 
faith, he fed ihb hungry, healed the sick and gave sight to the blind 
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and hearing to the deaf. He ^^went about doing good^^ to the 
bodies of men as well as to their souls. He awahened attention and 
enlisted devotion by entering into the sorrows, sufferings and weak- 
nesses, to which human nature is subject, as a real sympathizer. 
The multitude followed him, hung upon his words and delighted to 
be in his presence, because he took an interest in their welfare, and 
tried in every possible way to alleviate suffering, ameliorate sorrow 
and awaken hope. 

Christ was not only the representative of God^s majesty and the 
estabiisher of His kingdom among men, he was the embodiment of the 
Clnuch itself. His life, his teachings and his activities represented 
what should be the life, the teachings and the activities of his 
Church in the world. He did not deal merely with abstract truth, 
his teachings were concrete, practical and well adapted to the needs 
of humanity. He awoke interest, because he spoke interestingly; 
he awakened sympathy, because he was a sympathizer ; he secured 
loyalty and devotion, because he was worthy of loyalty and devotion. 

Had the Church in all the ages, from Christas ascension down 
to the present time, adhered to his methods, and had it been the living 
embodiment of his principles and teachings, we would not be bewail- 
ing the sad condition of the world as we see it to-day. Had the 
Church always been true to the ideal as set forth in the Gospels, 
there would not have been the necessity for the many orders, 
societies and benevolent organizations we see around us to-day, 
outside of the Church. Many of these orders and societies meet a 
felt want in society and they supplement the work and activities of 
the Church. While much of the benevolent work done outside of 
the Church is really a result of the teachings and example of the 
blessed Christ, there is no reason why it should not be done in the 
Church and by tbe Church. 

Christ and his Apostles did not teach total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. Neither did they teach directly that human 
slavery was an evil. But, the logical outcome of their teachings 
must lead ultimately to the adoption of the one as well as the aboli- 
tion of the other. Not that drinking moderately is a sin in itself 
(it can, however, be shown conclusively that this is not a neces- 
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sity. Ijiit rather a useless and a dangerous hahit), but the evils that 
result from the drink habit, all of which begin in a moderate use of 
intoxicants, are so enormous and fraught with such direful conse- 
quences, that (to my mind) no thoughtful and benevolently disposed 
|>erson dare to indulge even in a moderate use of intoxicating be- 
verages, in the light of history, observation and human experience. 

The underlying principles of the temperance movement are 
two-fold: Self-preservation and Benevolence. So fascinating and 
so deceptive is the infl uence of alcohol, that no one is on safe ground 
who indulges even in a moderate use of intoxicants. Thousands 
have wrecked their hopes for time and eternity on the rock of 
Moderate Drinking. All the sorrow, misery and woe resulting from 
the drink hahit, have come from a moderate use of intoxicants. 'Eo 
one ever started out in life to be a drunkard. But so insidious and 
BO baneful is the influence of alcohol, that when once a taste for it 
has heen created, the taste, in most cases, can only be gratified by a 
constant increase in the quantity used. It grows on one — slowly it 
may he, but no less surely — ^until it becomes so strong, that in the 
miijority of cases it seems impossible to break its power or destroy its 
taste. 

But, even if one may go through life, drinking moderately, 
without any serious injury to himself— the number is comparatively 
isinall — St. Paul teaches that there is a benevolent ” side to this 
question, — No man liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto 
himself.’^ We all have more or less influence. While we as in- 
dividuals may not become victims ourselves and slaves to the drink 
habit, many {weaker perchance than ourselves), following our ex- 
ample, will become victims and slaves of alcohol, and finally be 
ruined body and soul. A Voice will come to us, Where is thy 
brother/^ It will not avail us to answer, Am I my brother's 
keeper The Voice in louder accents will reply, The voice of 

thy brother’s blood crietli unto me from the ground.’’ Benevolence, 
then, if nothing else, should induce every lover of mankind, to live 
a life of total abstinence and cause him to give up even what he 
tmj think would not injure him, for the sake of setting a good 
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example to others and saving as many as possible from the drunt- 
ard^s grave and the drunl?:ard^s hell. 

St. Paul says, ^'It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereloy thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or 
is made weak.’^ I ask, v/hat is doing more harm to the bodies and 
souls of men at the present day than alcohol ? What is destroying 
health, fortune and reputation to-day more than the drink habit ? 

Every age has some particular evil — some evil that stands out 
■clear and conspicuous. What evil at the present day demands the 
attention of the Church — of all patriots, moralists and philanthro- 
pists — so much as the evil of the drink habit ? There is no evil, no 
curse, so great in the world to-day as that of intemperance. It is 
the cause and occasion of a long train of evils, — lying, deception, 
poverty, licentiousness, theft, robbery and murder. Alcohol is a liar 
;and a robber, even from tlie beginning, — never more so than at 
the present time. In the words of Gladstone, The drink habit 
annually slays and ruins more men and women than famine, pesti- 
lence and war, all combined.^^ What a fearful indictment. The 
voice of the blood of thousands of our brothers and sisters is crying 
aloud for vengeance. Visit the almshouses and the prisons, and 
-even hospitals and asylums, and it will be found that a large 
majority of those in the houses of mercy and correction, at least, 
came there through the drink habit, either directly or indirectly. 
There are to-day in the world thousands of unbax^py and poverty- 
stricken homes, and millions of miserable beings, because of alcohol. 
This cannot be gainsaid. 

What should be the attitude of the Church to this monster 
evil ? What would be Christ’s attitude, if he wT-re on earth to-day ? 
Would it be one of cold indifference or of mild, complacent sym- 
pathy ? Would not he, who rebuked the Pharisees and Sacldiicees 
for their formality, greed and liypocnsies, speak out with a clarion 
voice : Men and brethren, rise up in your might — in the might 

which God supplies and praicli tlie Gospel of total abstinence ; 
preach it until every victim of alcohol is delivered from its thraldom 
and tyranny,, and the curse is banished from the mrth ?” And what 
should be the attitude of each individiiai member of the Church 
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towards this moral plague of society ? Should it not be one oi 
intense hatred and active propaganclisni ? The only safe rule for 
individuals, communities and nations, is Total Abstinence from all 
Intoxicating Drinks.’’ 

The work of the Church is jive-fold — Preaching the Gospel^ 
teaching its truths, publishing books and tracts, benevolence and 
temperance. Temperance work is a part of the Church’s benevolent 
activities. No one of these departments of work can be neglected 
"without damage to the Church. They all claim and demand our 
attention. One of the greatest benevolences is the temperance 
movement. Why ? Because it not only saves hundreds from a life 
of misery, poverty and beastliness, but because it inculcates a life of 
sobriety and purity among the young, the rising generation. It 
takes life in its beginnings. It acts as a “ preventive,” going upon 
the ])rinciple, An ounce of preventive is worth a pound of ciue,” 

St. James says ; Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this. To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” Why are 
there so many widows and orphans in the world ? Is it not because 
of intemperance ? Will any deny this ? One of the best ways to 
visit the orphans and widows in their affliction ” is to see to it that 
there are as few orphans and widows in the world as possible. How 
IB this to be clone ? By teaching the principles of temperance in 
the home, the school and the church — ^by precept and example — 
and getting as many as possible to adopt and follow these principles. 
Save the youth should he the aim of every true follower of the Lord 
Jesus. Every child saved to a life of virtue, purity and sobriety, 
helps to diminish the number of orphans and widows in the world. 
What greater benevolence than this ? An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

It is to diffuse these principles — to save as many as possible 
from a life of intemperance — that the power and influence of the 
Church should be directed. This can best be done by saving child- 
hood and the rising generation. 

I am happy to say that a lai'ge number of men and women in 
Japan, foreign and Japanese, are deeply interested in this movement. 
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The National Temperance Leagixe and the Woman^s Christian 
Temperance Union are the two organizations that are now carrying 
out this blessed work. The Hon. Taro Ando and the Hon. Sho 
Nemo to, and Mrs. E. S. Large and Mrs. Carolyn Davidson are among 
the leaders of the temperance movement. 

Since the beginning of organized temperance work in 
there have been a number of local societies, all of which have done 
excellent work. The four leading organizations are the Woman^s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Yokohama Temperance Society, 
The Hokkaido Temperance Society and the Tokyo Temperance 
•Society. In addition to these there have been several smaller organ- 
izations, such as the North Shimosa Temperance Society, the 
Tsugani (Aomori-ken) Temperance Society, the Woman's Foreign 
Auxiliary of the W. 0. T. U., and the Tokyo Associate Temperance 
Committee composed of foreign gentlemen. 

During 1897, imder the guidance and inspiration of Miss Clara 
Parrish, a Central Temperance Committee was organized in Tokyo, 
having a two-fold object in view : (1) To bring into closer touch 

and harmony the existing temperance societies; and (2) To unify 
the temperance movement and bring about as speedily as possible a 
National Temperance Union. 

This latter became an accomplished fact on the first day of 
October, 1898, just before Miss Parrish left Japan for Burma. The 
National Temperance League was organized under the most favorable 
auspices and with unbounded enthusiasm on that day in the Kudan 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Tokyo. As already intimated the 
credit of this new movement is largely due to Miss Parrish. This 
was the crowning monument of her earnest and devoted labors in 
Japan, during her two years^ stay. 

This league gives promise of being onb of the great moral 
forces in this Empire. Grod has signally blessed the work of this 
new movement, as well as the labors of the Woman^s Christian 
Temperance Union. These two organizations are in the most cordial 
sympathy. They go hand in hand in elevating the morals of the 
iTi flfl.vino* froiii livcs of intemperance. There are 
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at present alx)iit thirty local societies associated with the National 
League. The numher is increasing all the while. 

The Eev, Kanichi Miyama is the earnest and efficient traveling 
evangelist, representing the two organizations mentioned above. 
He is traveling nearly all the time — from Sapporo in the north to 
Kagoshima in the south — preaching Gospel temperance. His 
work is undenominational and interdenominational. It is the 
earnest desire that all the Christian Churches in Japan cooperate 
with Mr. Miyama, and as far as possible help him in organizing new 
societies and strengthening old ones. There ought to be at least one 
temperance society in every town and city in the empire. 

This work has been a great blessing to all Churches working 
on temperance lines or cooperating with existing temperance socie- 
ties. Hundreds have been brought into touch with Gospel tititli 
and even into the fold of the Christian church, because of this 
movement, who otherwise, in all human probability, would never 
have given Christianity even a favorable consideration. Many 
persons, young and old, can be reached through education and some 
moral reform, who would not be leached directly by tlie preaching of 
the Gospel. Of this there is much evidence. Many are the 
witnesses to-day in Japan, who can stand up and say : Thank God 

for the teini)erance movement ; by it I was first led to realize tlia 
blessing of a life of sobriety, and by it I was led to study and 
appreciate Gospel truth 

Nothing helps Christian work so much in Japan — in fact any- 
where — as the taking of deep interest in the physical and moral 
welfare of the people. Most of the people are first impressed with 
the practical and benevolent side of Christianity. A large book on 
this subject could be written. Mr. Ando, the President of the 
National Temperance League, Mrs. Large of the National Woman^s 
Christian Temperance Union, Mr. Hara carrying on work among 
ex-criminals and Mr. Miyama our devoted evangelist, have scores of 
instances in mind and on record, where persons have first been 
brought into the Gospel light through the teachings of temperance 
and moral reform. For further particulars see accompanjnng/S'&e^c/iea* 
of the principal temperance oi*ganizatioiis in Japan. 


* See Appendix. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Hon. Tako Ando: 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I thank you most heartily for the 
privilege you have given me to speak to-night on the very important 
suhjecrof Temperance. The subject is so important that the pros- 
perity of this nation greatly depends upon it. I am glad to mention 
here a few essential points that I may invite your attention to it. I 
do not intend to deliver an address on the history of the temperance 
movement, as that has just been given by Dr. Soper. 

I need hardly say that the Gospel and temperance are so 
closely connected that the latter can hardly exist without tlm former.. 
We need the cooperation of all Christian people in this inattei.. 
The relation of these two is not unlike that of the Son of God and 
John the Baptist. I am convinced of this by tacts and incidents 
that have come under my personal observation. One of the most 
striking of these is the temperance movement in Hawaii ammig the 
Japanese immigrants, .\bout 15 years ago Japanese immigration 
was opened to these islands. Shortly after commencing, the plan 
proved almost a total failure, either through the ill-treatment of the 
laborers or through their own misdemeanors, and it was about to be 
stopped by the Government. 

At this juncture Eev. Mr. Miyama was sent to Hawaii by the 
M. E. Chm-ch in San Erancisco, to take up Christian work. But 
before beginning to preach the Gospel he introduced temperance 
among the Japanese. In this he was greatly assisted by the Hawaiian 
BoartL by Dr.* Hyde, Mr. Damon, Mr. Waterhouse and many others. 
So brilliant was the success achieved that the speaker himself was 
rescued from the habit of drinking. [Mr. Ando was at that time 
Japanese Consul to Hawaii], We can see from this how the way of 
the Lord was prepared and the path made straight. From this time 
temperance increased rapidly among the plantations in Hawaii. ^ 

This holy work was always carried on by the Congregational 
and the Methodist Churches in Hawaii The result was that the 
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Japanese Immigration Company, that was once about a failuie was 
restored, and now there are 25,000 Japanese in those islands. 

Such incidents are not confined to Hawaii alone. In Japan 
where temperance prevails the Gospel finds its way far hettei than 
where it does not prevail. I do not intend to say anything here 
from a religious point of view, hut personally I cannot help helieving 
this to he true* I submit these facts to you, and leave them to your 
judgment. 

Another point is that temperance, having so close a connection 
with the Gospel, should he carried out directly or indirectly, by the 
missionaries and other workers of the Ohixrch. 

Some might think temperance work belongs to the laity rather 
than to tlie Church, and might be better conducted by others than 
the missionaries. This may be so in Europe and America, perhaps ; 
but it is not so in Japan. From my own experience I should say 
that in nine cases out of ten temperance is not in favor where there 
are no missionaries or Church vrorkers engaged in the work. Temper- 
ance worlv requires as much training and devotion as is needed in 
the church. Borne might say that the meddling of the missionary 
with temperance work would make it distasteful to unbelievers and 
sliut it txp to the public. This was the case once, perhaps ; but it is 
not so now, and it is a very short-sighted notion. The public now 
recognisie that temperance is a part of Christian work, and when 
attending teinperance meetings they expect to hear the Bible read 
and prayer offtTed by the speaker. At present in all places outside 
of Tokyo teniporaiice meetings are crowded. Why ? The change is 
owing to the spirit of the times. Now is the accepted time and now 
is the day of salvation for Japan. You missionaries have come from 
thousands of miles away and have sacrificed much; and I con- 
gratulate you upon the approaching success of your grand work. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that wo had a few days ago, 
the third annual meeting of the Japanese Temperance League. It 
was a great success. At that time we passed several resolutions 
contemplating a grand temperance movement in the 20th century. 

1 thank you most heartily for yoiir efforts in the temperance 
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work, and pray for your continued sympathy and assistance through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THIRD PAPER. 


Works of Christian Benevolence. 

Rev,. James H. Pettee, D.D., A. B. 0 ., Okayama. 

True religion may he defined as love in action. 

Christianity attains preeminence among the religions of earth not 
more because of a diviner creed than because of a nobler life. It har^ 
nesses creed to conduct and keeps a perfect balance between belief 
and behavior. 

Like its Divine Founder, it passes from celestial visions on the 
mountain to humblest service on the plain. Christianity is not a 
theory but a fact, not a definition but a life. Its inspiration and its 
goal are alike the cross of world- wide service. 

In a peculiar sense this should be and is a characteristic of the 
foreign missions of Christendom. Ragged schools and refuge homes, 
orphanages and hospitals have gone hand in hand with Bible transla- 
tion, chapel preaching and tract distribution. The laughter of 
befriended orphans has been both prelude and postlude to the stately 
music of cathedral organs in the ministry of the church. 

It will help us to a true conception of the rightful place in 
missionary service of practical benevolence and the proper methods of 
its conduct in this country if we acquaint ourselves even ever so slight- 
ly with the bearing of this question on the life and customs of old 
Japan. 

The momentary survey which is all we can give should convince 
us (if we need such enlightenment) that for centuries the Japanese 
have' cultivated among themselves a spirit of Idndness and altruistic 
action, that this culture was largely due to moral and religious forces, 
that it resulted in spasmodic cases in some of the rarest flowers of 
helpful conduct, that it made brave attempts sometimes on a large 
scale to remove the barriers that clogged the advance of society at 
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large, that it not iafrequeatly diagwc^d with remarkable correctness: 
the ills of the body politic and administered saving remedies albeit of 
a temporary character, that it contained at times a communistic ele- 
ment which the Ohristian nations of the west have been too slow to 
adopt, and that it placed a premium on personal self-sacrifice for the 
good of oneV dependants. 

"What may be called the first orphan asylum in Japan originated 
in a misunderstanding and ended in a mist of uncertainty. 

We read that in the days of Yiiiyaku Tenno about 470 A.D., 
silk reeling having been introduced from Corea, the emperor ordered 
one of his officials to make a collection of cocoons [ko wo atszime). 

Possibly the official had never heard of silkworms but like many 
of his countrymen of later generations his ignorance was more than 
offset by an abounding self-confidence. To him ko ivo atsiwie 
meant gather the children. 

Prompt to obey, he scoured the neighborhood and soon had col- 
lected a motley assembly of street urchins. His royal master was 
called to inspect the new arrivals. A long loud laugh followed the 
explanations given. 

But sometiiing in the bearing of the little ones touched a sym- 
pathetic chord in His Majesty’^s breast and as much in pity as in joke 
he at once appointed the abashed official head of the flock of child- 
ren with the rank of ilji (noble) and for a time gave assistance to the 
little community. 

Passing from this somewhat apocryphal story it is worth noting 
that the first real orphan asylum in the reliable history of Japan, 
was founded hj/ a zvomcm and that she came from the seme lorovmce 
that has given to modern Japan Its first, largest and most wddely 
knowm Protestant orphanage. 

The name of Wake is one of the very noblest in the annals of 
Oriental philanthropy. 

Wak6 Kiyomara has been called the teacher and model of Japan- 
ese philanthropists. He was accustomed to reserve the crops on 100 
olio (250 acres) of his estate for the tenefit of the poor and unfortunate 
in his native province of Bissen. 
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He ordered his willing son (Hiroyo) to open a school for poor 
children {Ko-bim-in\ 

To his elder sister Hiromushi (Hokin is her sainted name) belongs 
the distinction of having founded the earliest orphan asylum known to 
Japanese history. That was about 760 A. D. 

A warrior hy the name of Emi Oshikatsii had raised a revolt, 
been defeated and with his surviving followers was held a prisoner. 
Hokin begged for their release and took 83 children orphaned by the 
revolution into her own home. 

These three Wakes thus practically instituted private charity. 
They called a family council and enacted a solemn compact that on 
the occasion of their deaths tlie strictest economy should he exercised 
in the matter of funeral expenses^ all money thus saved to he used for 
their poor relatives and retainers. 

Another celebrated philanthropist of the olden times was Fuji- 
wara Fnyutsune 774-826 A. D. Following Wake’s example he 
founded a school for the children of poor nobles of the Fujiwara name. 
He also opened a hospital for sick Fiijiwaras. 

His son Yoshisuke, a scholarly man, was equally renowned for his 
kind deeds especially in behalf of poor students and orphans, widows 
and others who could not he self supporting. 

Charity hospitals and alms houses date hack in Japan to the 
days of Prince Shotoku who may be called the Abraham of Japanese 
Buddhism. (About 600 A. D.) 

His emperor Suiko Ten no organized a hunting excursion for 
pleasure. Shotoku influenced by the Buddhist teaching against sessho 
(taking of life) strongly disapproved and proposed in its place an herb 
hunting excursion to secure materials wherewith to make medicines 
for the poor. 

Hot a few instances are recorded of impulsive generous-hearted 
men who befriended the needy. 

For example Prince Shotoku seeing a hungry man by the road- 
^de took off his own garment, gave of his own food and personally 
comforted the suffering stranger. 

Japan^s present charity-loving empress whose thoughttul regard 
for wounded soldiers and orphaned cliildren is the delight of all 
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lovers of bind deeds is 'hnt following in the footsteps of such an 
eminent predecessor as Komyo Kogo 669-758 A. D, who relinquished 
a portion of her income and induced princes and subordinate officials 
to make a similar sacrifice that medicines might be purchased for the 
needy poor. 

Matsudaira Masayuki the great statesman and moralist of the 
Tokugawa period (Kwansei instituted the custom known as 

slia-sehi- 7 nae (tearing down abandoned and half ruined shrines and 
planting rice on the spots). 

In this way food was furnished for those who in epigrammatic 
Chine- Japanese were styled Ican-ha-Jco-dohu (the widower, the widow, 
the orphan and the friendless). Also for the old and the sick {rojahu 
5 go (3 gills) of rice being considered the daily portion of one 
male adult. 

In order to stop the custom prevailing in Aizu and Oslm of 
tilling undesired children at birth {mabild)^ such were allowed by a 
grim irony to be enrolled before birth among the rojaJac facM (old 
and sick pensioners). 

Special regard for ex-convicts dates from 1790. 

The two great customs of taisha and Jidj3 (pardoning criminals 
by a royal act of clemency, and liberating living things) are directly 
traceable to the precepts of Buddhism. An extreme observance of 
them has demoralized society at times by pouring a deluge of idlers 
on the public. 

By this hasty glance at old Japan, we perceive that with a 
natural kindness of heart remarkable under the circumstances she 
was groping about in tlie field of true philantlirop}^, accomplishing 
much, fiiiliug sadly at times and longing to be led into the light of a 
fuller revelation. 

Christianity came with its clearer vision, its charity loving 
instinct and its practical western training. 

The noble deeds of John Howard, George Muller, Samuel 
Armstrong, Peter Cooper, George Peabody, John B. Gough, and 
Doctor Bernard ; of Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry, Dorothea 
Dix, Frances Willard and Clara Barton became known in the far 
<mst and added a powerful stimulus to the humanitarian movement 
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$ilready inaugurated by Wak6 and Fiijiwara and the empress K5myu 
referred to above. Yes and by tbe fabled Onamucbi-no-mikoto who 
antedated Jimmu Tenno and first discovered the value of medicinal 
springs, of Siijiii Tenno who did much to ward off famines and 
pestilences, of Kobo Daishi who not only invented a syllabary but 
advocated works of charity, of Gyoki Bosatsu who not only caused 
the erection of the Nara Daibutsu and some 49 temples but as well 
of 9 storehouses for charity collections and whose little poem,— 

Horo horo to 

Naku yaniadori no koe kikeba 
Chichi ka tozo omoi 
Haha ka tozo omo.” 

(When I hear the horo horo 

Bronze backed pheasant’s plaintive cry, 

Is’t my father’s voice, I wonder ? 

Is’t my mother flying by ?) 

not only inculcates kindness to animals but reveals a whole world of 
Buddhist philosophy as the underlying motive. 

Then there was Suinin Tenno who put an end to the custom of 
burying living persons with the corpse of a great man, and Aoki 
Konyo who lived about the time of Peter the Great, discovered the 
use of sweet potatoes as a food and induced his government to plant 
X^otatoes on the islands where criminals were banished and where 
they had previously been allowed to starve to death, and the two 
merchants Seyomon and Shoyomon, Avho in 1655 first introduced 
good water into the city where we are now meeting ; and many 
others in everj^ grade of society who were not only human enough to 
pity distress hilt \y ere oho Godlike enough to relieve it and whose 
lives go far to prove the truth of Pojje’s oft quoted words. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity.’^ 

It is no wonder that an Ishii (Juji) breathing the air of Bizen, 
one of whose three great worthies was the philanthropist Wak6, and 
imbibing later the purer atmosphei*e of Christ’s gracious Gospel which 
had given spiritual life of a high and useful order to Geo. Muller 
and Doctor Bernard and William Booth and General Armstrong 
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should be led of God to befrlead the child of a bog-ger, to gatlici: 
other waifa into his own home, to break off his medical study 3 
months before graduation that he might not receive a dipbma, to 
burn his medical books lest he be tempted in an hour of trial to 
return to his discarded profession, and to give himself unalterably tor 
life to the care of homeless children. 

No wonder a Kobayashi in the next province should contribute 
his whole pakimony to the cause of providing a home for orphans, 
or going farther eastward that another Ishii better known bv nis 
earlier name of Osuga should give his possessionSj his time and his 
Bervice (aside from the hours spent in the school work by whicli he 
supported himself) to the gratuitous training of orphan girls, and 
then not satisfied with this full measure of self sacrificing service 
sliould pre[»are himself for work among the feeble minded and should 
add this branch of eleemosynary effort to his already beautiful and 
bountiful charity; that a Kara (Taneaki) known as ^^the Jesus 
priMichcr wliile detained in prison for iiolitical reasons, should have 
iiis liourt stirred with love for criminals that after his own release 
ho could not rest content until in the darkness of the night kneeling 
by the pulpit of his church in Tokyo, alone with his God, he had 
rcGoived a clear vision of his duty and had decided to renounce all 
worldly ambition and devote his life to work for criminals. 

And there are Watanabe and Tomeoka and many othei’s, it 
would be seen, were there time to call the roll, who have thrown 
themselves hand and heart, mind and means into the task of resenino* 

’ . O 

orphans, lepere, criminals and sistoi-s of vice. 

Christianity would have been found wanting had it failed to ' 
produce such trees of strength and flowers of beauty in the soil of 
Japan. 

We would call attention to the fact not that it has established 
a score of orphanages, three hlitid and three leper asylums, three 
rescue homos, three prison gate missions, a score of hospitals, six 
charity kindergartens, three homes for the aged, one social settle- 
ment, and at least 200 schools or classes for the poor, but that within 
the lifetime of a single generation it has set the pace for all forms of 
practical benevolence and stirred a whole nation from emperor to. 
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ex-eta to take an interest in all that tends to elevate and purify 
society. 

A well informed Japanese gentleman, not a Christian, who is 
greatly interested in henevolent enterprises, said to the writer a few 
weeks ago, There are but two orphan asylums in Japan that I care 
to visit when I desire helpful suggestions on the right conduct of a 
great charity.’’ Both that he named were Christian institutions, and 
it gives me special pleasure to add that one of the two is the well 
known Take-no-gaku-en in a suburb of this city. 

Officials, Buddhist priests and others interested in works of 
charity, often visit our Christian institutions and ask for the secret 
of success in the continuous conduct of such organizations. This 
affords a unique opportunity for a sentence sermon on Christianity 
that is very effective. 

When in 1896 their Majesties the Emperor and Empress gave 
400,000 yen on the occasion of the death of the Empress Dowager to 
be distributed among the various prefectures and used for charity, 
and thus started a new wave of general philanthropic effort they 
were but acting in, line with the movement of the times, itself a 
resultant of those spiritual forces that find their highest. expression in 
the concrete charities of Christendom. 

Think of it ; Instead of the isolated cases of old Japan that 
shine like lonely stars in the murky gloom of a clouded sky, we find 
to«day institutions of every sort sanctioned by the generous aegis of 
charity springing up over the land and enlisting the sympathies of 
Japan’s best citizens. 

Here is the latest census of charities published by the Naimusho. 
The book whose name, KinJcen Chochihu Zeriko Shdrti narabi ni 
Kyuscti Jihei Jigyd Jikkyd Soran, it will be seen, is nearly as long as 
Japan itself from the Kuriles to Kyushu, was issued in April of the 
present year. 

We learn that there are to-day throughout the empire at least 
90 societies for collecting funds to aid those, who suffer from the great 
natural calamities that so frequently visit Japan, 10 organizations 
for stimulating do benevolent deeds, 73 orphanages and reform 
schools, .23 societies in aid of ex-convicts, 4 homes for the aged, 10 
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c.harity hospitals and dispensaries (besides- free wards in many, 
o'thers’, and 60 general societies to furnish employment or other 
needed assistance to the unfortunate. 

And here we are brought to realize one fact that must be taken 
iiito large account not only in estimating the place and power of 
Christianity in the charities of modern Japan but in the plans we 
make for the future conduct of so called charitable institutions. 

^ I refer to the well known hict that many of the workers in these/ 
outside charities are Christians. 

One of the semi -public charities of Japan that comes nearest 
])eii.ig ideal in its aims and its management is the Kyoto Mo-a-in. 
(asylum for the blind and deaf). 

It is mi open secret that the successful conduct of the institution 
with its 197 imuates is due largely to the devotion and skill of its 
Christian stqxaintendent Mr. Kusabiiro ToriL 

ilaiiy earnest Christians (including not a few missionaries) wilL 
lament tlie fact that a man like Mr. Torii does not choose to work 
in an {ivowedly Christian asylum where he would have a free hand 
even to compel attendance upon religious services. 

It is a question with two sides. For my part I do not hesitate 
to rejoice that he and some other Christian men elect to work with 
and through the general public* 

I Ixlieve it to bo a mark of progress in the Christian evolution 
ofs<K:riety. Ihit whatever our individual opinions may be, whether 
we <ledre vr de|)]or6 sucli a movement, the fact is as I have stated 
mal we nnist reckon with it in our prayers and our deeds. 

To give one other illustration not so widely known* I am 
aofpULLiited with a reform school the leading originator and most 
active supporter of which is a Shingon Buddhist priest and tho 
cumbersome board of management of which consists of 60 officials 
(ex-officio) and hundreds of private citizens, men of all creeds and of 
no creed. 

Xow its superintendent is an ax-Christian evangelist (though he 
is in no sense an ex-Christian being a trusted officer in the local church) 
wlio with his wife is doing an admirable work for 16 wayward boys. 
The institution draws a thousand and twenty jSve yen a year from the 
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public coffers and of course Christ cannot be offically taught in the 
school but private influence which has resulted in voluntary Bible 
study by all the boys is telling powerfully in the reformation of 
character. 

The point I would emphasize is that officials and private citizens 
alike^ Buddhists and other non-Christian religionists have not only 
been stirred to emulate Christians in the broad field of philanthropic 
efforts^ but that they recognize the imperative need of character and 
consecration in the conduct of these charities and they instinctively 
turn to Christian churches for the men and the women et^uipped 
with these essentials to take such institutions in charge. 

To quote only one testimony. A gentlemen (not a Christian) 
told me that of the 10 or 12 recognized charitahle institutions in the 
city of Osaka, only four were what they should be. Three of the four 
he named were in Christian hands. 

I wdsh to call attention in this connection to the farther truth 
that if Christians are to hold the position of acknowledged leadership 
which they have secured within so short a period they must ever re- 
member and act upon certain well established propositions. There 
remains only time to enumerate these. 

1st, The man : Intense personality. 

The heautifiil robe of charity is hand sewed, not machine made. 

A set of rules or a sum of money will never keep the car of 
mercy on its proper track. An institution may deal out lavish doses of 
bounty or make a pretense of pity as of piety but only living men 
can exhibit sweet sympathy and sustaining strength. 

When a Mr. Hara receives ex-convicts into his own home and 
together with his wife and children waits upon them success is as- 
sured because so much is made of the personal element. No wonder 
the mothers of some of these befriended criminals place Mr. Harass 
picture on their god-shelf and offer rice before it, saying is the 
only savior my poor boy ever knew. Why should I not worship 
him ^ 

When the wife of the superintendent of one of our orphanages 
weeps over the homeless little ones whom she gathers to her bosom, 
saying 0 that I had a child of my own that I might know what 
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mother love is and mother sympathy should be/^ and prays softly in 
the stillness of the night “ 0 God give me a child of my very own 
that I may know how to care for these committed to my keeping, 
you are prepared to believe not only that her re(][uest was answered 
three-fold but that hundreds of other children rise up to revere her 
memory and call her blessed. 

It is this element of consecrated personality that not only braves 

every diflS-Culty and beats down every opposition but that grips the 

atfections and guides the lives of those who come within its reach. 

2iid. The methods. 

(a.) Imitate home life as closely as possible. Children should 
not be treated like convicts always dressed alike, known by a number, 
scrubbed by plattX)ns and fed by companies. Such treatment tends 
inevitably to the making of dependents and the dwarfing of iiidivid- 
uiil excellencies. 

Mr, Ishii testifies that not till the orj)hans under his care, of 
their own accord, ceased calling him -sensei and began to use the 
endearing name oiottsan did he feel he had succeeded in making 
them nut merely love him but aim at his ideals. 

(b.) Self reliance must be inculcated, cost what it will. The 
great criticism upon institutionally trained children is that they are 
fiabby, under-vitalized, having no ambitions of their own and no 
opportunity of action. They grow up into half idiotic men and 
women fit only to follow and never to lead in the life inarch of society. 

It is reported that in one institution in America children well 
along in their teens could not comb their own hair because the 
wage-earning matron in charge found it easier to line them up every 
morning and do this work herself rather than teach them this simple 
.art 

Some experts assert that all institution-trained children turn 
out either knaves or fools and Henrietta Wright an acknowledged 
authority on such subjects in America expresses the fear that '' Of 
the 100,000 children cared for by the state to-day, there is grave 
danger that the seven tenths who are in institutions will carry 
through life the brand of a system which has handicapped them in 
the race for success.^^ 
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Observant reformers in the west now advocate keeping the 
children but a few weeks in the institution and then placing them 
out in some well recommended family, that the little ones may 
experience not merely the affections but the trials of ordinary home 


The Wanderers’ Home in Boston, The New York Chilren’s Aid 
Society, Dr. Bernado’s Homes in London and many similar institu- 
tions are simply half way houses on the road to a permanent home 
for street gamins. 

Here in the east competition in adult life is not so keen as in 
the west and the general social conditions make it possible to use 
grown men and women of feeble intellects and little self reliance 
much more easily than in a land where piles are driven, streets are 
levelled and watered, loads are drawn and looms are worked by 
machinery or horses instead of by men. 

Moreover the number of desirable families (especially Christian 
ones) in which such children could be placed is still very limited so 
that for a time to come asylums will continue to be needed but the 
ideal should be kept before us and strenuous exertions made to 
realize it. 

(c.) The training should be three-fold that of head, heart and 
hand, a morning chapel service, a forenoon of vigorous study inter- 
spersed with military or gymnastic exercises and an afternoon of 
equally vigorous! work. 

Mampulm shtcgi the principle of a full stomach, that is plenty 
of plain food, with, two hours a day of kindergarten training 
is what one of the fathers of these big families advocates for the 
little tots of from five to eight years of age. 

(d.) As to discipline the testimony of Japanese experts and 
my own observation agree in thinking that a very large part of the 
regulation of the asylum home can be left to the children themselves. 
Japanese children especially boys seem to me remarkably precocious 
in this matter. They respond to the suggestions *and higher influen- 
ces of better surroundings more quickly than boys of the same class 
in the west. They are more easily shamed out of thieving and other 
inherited evil habits. Though born of indolent parents and accus- 
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touied to a roving, irresponsible mode of existence they quickly respond 
to self imposed rules and will turn off hard work if it is made 
attractive. 

In one orphanage years ago, it was found that the children were 
not taking sufficient exercise so they were set to work pounding rice 
by foot power and did it with gi*eat zest and regularity so soon as 
the task was set to music through the help of an appropriate song 
composed by the superintendent. 

(e.) I wish to enter a plea for the generous treatment of loortliy 
charities that they may not be hampered in developing their indus- 
tries and improving their schools. 

Dr. A. G. Warner in his ^'American Charities has well said,, 
Cheap and nasty is a phrase that can be applied to charities as 
well as to merchandise/^ 

It costs money to buy printing presses and band instruments 
and school room furnishings and play ground privileges ior the ' 
starved i>rogeny of water logged families or sake soaked roues and 
society outcasts but it pays many fold. 

Organized charity should be neither scrimped/’ nor iced/’ 
No lack and no luxury might well be the motto over its portals. 
Tlie Okayama Orphanage band and lantern troupe/during its recent 
four months trip through the northern part of the empire, took in 
8000, yen, and many barrels of clothing. 

(f.) A few institutions in Japan have progressed so far as to 
keep a more or less exact financial account both on the debit and 
credit side with each inmate thus teaching the value of money and 
giving an impulse toward individual self support. This should he 
pushed even more energetically. 

(g.) As to what kind of industries should be taught will he 
determined largely by local considerations and financial resources. 
Some of the best now made use of in the Christian institutions of 
Japan are printing, binding, farming, weaving, wood carving, sewing, 
hair dressing and the making of fans, boxes, matches, envelopes, and 
baskets. 

Where but a small capital is available, it is found most profit- 
able to have the children work for some local business company. 
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No risk growing out of the state of the market is thus assumed by 
tlie institution. At the same time its work is under close inspection 
and is kept up to standard. 

This plan is pursued for example by the Matsuyama industrial 
school for poor children, which is perphaps in many ways the best 
conducted private charity of its class in Japan. Opened in 1891 by 
Miss Judson and Mr. S. Nishiinura, it has outlived many of its 
contemporaries (not so difficult a thing in this country if a foreigner 
is behind the scheme) and is vigorously solving today in its little 
corner the problem of how to help the poor without pauperizing 
them, of how; to educate simultaneously eye and hand and mind and 
soul. 

(h.) If it he a Christian duty under the teaching of the new 
philanthropy to push children out of asylums at the earliest possible 
day it is an equally plain duty that they should still be kept under 
surveillance. 

There is needed system of sociological hoohheepmg to tell with 
definiteness what is being accomplished, how the children turn out^^ 
and to help in answering the question, whither is philanthropy 
leading us 

The first child adopted into a Protestant orphanage in Japan 
has just decided to study for the ministry and his well loved institu- 
tional mother rejoices thus to lay the first born of her nearly 600 
little ones on the altar of God^s service. Mr. Kara has personally 
befriended 437 criminals, four-fifths of whom have turned out well. 

Mr. Muramatsu, manager of the Kobe Eeformatoiy for ex- 
convicts testifies that of 42 persons who have come under his charge 
eleven only have proved failures. This is encouraging but not ideal. 
Mrs. Bird Bishop the well known traveller and writer says of the 
Kumamoto leper asylum, — It mly cheerftd leper asylum 

I have ever seen in the World.^^ 

(i.) I cannot leave this general division of methods without 
expressing the hope that we missionaries may keep well abreast of 
the times in our reading and actions on this all important subject of 
philanthropic effort. 

We should never give to dreet or house iieggare. 
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We should te tliorouglily posted on the relative inmts of public 
and private charities, as for example, that while the former have 
more regular revenues, are supported By the whole community 
-through taxation, and are obliged to keep their records more open to 
inspection, the latter suffer vastly less from oiScialisni and, as in the 
United States, from party politics, give larger play for individual 
influence and the cultivation of a mutual feeling of kindness on the 
part of the giver and of gratitude on the part of the receiver, and 
prove ^‘especially useful along lines of philanthropic experimen- 
tation.^’ 

Some of the Christian orphanages have tried every range of 
method from extreme independence and self support to an equally 
extreme reliance on outside aid. If they have been sensible they 
have settled down to a threefold faith in God and self and their 
fellow men. 

We should take that wider look on society at large which will 
keep us from doing anything to encourage what has been aptly styled 
child storage at public expense.^V While our main work is with 
individuals, we should not allow the devil to monopolize the 
mle trade in souls and confine our efforts entirely to the retail branch 
of the business. 

We should do all in our power to cultivate the best features of 
the social settlements^ method, and we should ever remember the 
truth emphasized by President Tucker of Dartmouth College in his 
wise counsel to divinity students at Yale Seminary three years ago, 
that, while **the lower philanthropy tries to put right what social 
conditions have put wrong, the higher philanthropy tries to put 
right the social conditions themselves. The difference is immense.^^ 

Father Huntington of the Order of the Holy Cross writes, — 
And if we are to stir others to enlist in this campaign against 
the inonopoly of the very earth and air and light, we must make all 
we do to meet the immediate wants of the needy or the suffering, 
contribute to the propaganda of reform. We must still feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, but we shall try to show them, if we 
can, whence hunger and nakedness proceed ; we may open orphan- 
■ages and shelters, but they will be training schools for the new age ; 
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we may go down into the sliimsj hut we shall remember the words 
of the dying Postalozii, M lived like a beggar, that beggars might 
learn to live like men, ^ and shall feel that our best mission is to 
show the poor how to make slums impossible.^ 

^^We used to stop with the negative half of the apostolic counsel,, 
and say merely,— ^ Let him that stole steal no more’ (applying 
that, too, to small thieves, not to great ones ; to men who stole bits 
of railroad iron, not to men who stole railroads ; to those who stole< 
the goose from the common, not who stole the common from the- 
goose) ; we did little better when we went on to say, • but rather let 
him labor’ (though we were not wisely careful to see that oppor- 
tunity to labor was set free) ; we did better still when we learned to 
add, ^ working with his hands the thing that is good,’ and taught 
the manna] arts ; hut now the spirit of the coming age is calling us- 
to go forth even to the cadger and the crook, for they, too, are men, 
and bring to them the nobler summons of the full message, ^ Let, 
him that stole steal no more, hut rather let him labor, working with 
his hands the thing that is good, that lie may have to give to him 
that needeth.’ 

3rd. The motive. 

On the human side it is to rescue individuals and to remold 
society. On the d^dne side it is to be filled with and to act out the 
gracious spirit of Him who went about doing good, whose kindnesses 
tallied with his teachings, whose healing touch revealed as much of 
human sympathy and godlike power as the marvellous truths he so 
gladly proclaimed. 

Gharities like higher critieism should he in the hands of the 
friends of Christ and of his ClmrcJi. 

The motive should be enthusiasm for humanity blazing forth 
from a burning passion to do the will of God. 

Just as Jesus never allowed even heavenly things to obliterate 
or to blur the lines of earthly duty’^ and with equal care never 
forgot to keep His spirit at the front or to manifest the glory of His 
Father who sent him, so we believing in a philanthropy that rests 
upon a recognition of universal relations among all men ” should 
ever declare that the foundation of those relations is the Word of 
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God 3 nade flesli in Jesus Cbrist 'Hlie centre of human society be- 
cause He is the presence in human society of Truth and Eight and 
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Mr. Kara spohe briefly upon his work of rescuing criminals, and 
bespoke the sympathy and prayers of the Conference in this work, 
which he claimed luid proved itself a success during the four years that 
he had been conducting his Rescue Home in Tokyo. The statistics 
which he was able to present were a convincing proof of his statement, 
■and showoxl that of the 450 discharged prisoners whom be had tried to 
help, while some had relapsed into their old ciiminal ways, yet eight- 
tenths of them liad been saved to society and to honest lives. 

In Japan there are now about 60,000 criminals in prisons, and 
the number of prisons is being constantly multiplied. The govern- 
ment is now greatly desirous of more of this work in hehalf of the 
ex-convicts, and there is a wide field open for the proper workers. 

The words of Christ in Mat. 9 : 13, I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance,’^ were to him most important, 
and the inspiration of his work. 

Mrs. Hara was also pmsant on the platform, and Mr. Hara said 
he spoke for her as well as for himself in all that he had said. 

Hon. Shimada Sabubo : 

The Hon. Mr. Saburo said he would speak briefly upon that 
topic which was the burning shame of his country, viz ; Licensed 
Slavery, — in other words, Prostitution. He rejoiced that foreigners 
were interesting thomselves in this problem, and endeavoring to rid 
Japan of this curse. Especially was he grateful to Mr. Murphy for 
those efforts of his in Nagoya which had impressed a great influence 
upon the whole country. 

On actual trial it liad been found that a woman could leave 
the brothel at will, even though still owing money to the proprietor. 
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This is the decision of the court. What is wanted now is to make 
this decision effective, over the heads of the police. 

An Anti-Prostitution Association has been formed, one object 
of wliich is to so change the present police regulations as to make 
this decision of the court practically effective. 

What is needed now is to wake up the sleeping public by a wide 
and general agitation. It only needs that the simple facts be present- 
ed, and men everywhere recognize the evil of the present condition, 
and are willing to join hands to suppress it. One great cause of 
indifference on the subject is that virtuous men hardly know of the 
existence of this great wrong. We need to show them, hy a presenta- 
tion of fact and examples, the evils of this modern slavery, and 
thus win their support in our efforts of supj)ression. 

It is a most immoral slavery, — immoral in itself and a breeder 
of all kinds of vice. It is the immediate cause of a large proportion 
of our suicides, as has been abundantly proved by recent investiga- 
tion. 

There are many difficulties in the way of our success,— difficul- 
ties from an indifferent government, and frdm the opposition of many 
physicians who ought to he on our side. But the government is now 
beginning to awake, and there is much hope from this fact. Twenty- 
nine years ago, the government proclaimed its purpose of freeing 
these unfortunate women from the hands of their proprietors, for the 
licensed slavery is an immorality and a wrong. The people in those 
days, who were comparatively cold upon such a problem, pex'sonal 
liberty, could hardly recognize its importance. A few years later in 
consequence of the urgent opposition of physicians and other im- 
moral people it was revived, and governmental regulations were 
drafted and adopted licensing this slavery, in fact, again in this coun- 
try, although the imperial law was inconsistent with the regulations 
on this point. But now the question has come up again in Japan, 
beginning at Nagoya, the government is waking up, the regulations 
are being revised, and for several months past there have been 
evidences of real activity. 

But the general public is still indifferent. Those of us who 
value personal liberty are greatly exercised over this indifference. 
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and we want the help and sympathy of all the memhers of this great 
body. This is one of the great problems of modern Japan, am ot 
the world There are known to be about 50,000 of these unfortunate 
women held in slavery here in Japan, and we want not only to 
rescue these 50,000 unfortunates, but to destroy the system which now 
makes their slaverj' possible. 


DEVOTIONAL PAPEE. 

Separation and Service. 

W. B. McIlwaine, a. P. C. S., Kochi. 

(Titus 2 : 14) 

About eight years ago in a mountain village of Tosa during the 
examination of a number of candidates for baptism, a question some- 
thing like this, For what purpose did God reveal himself to man 
through Christ and his holy word ?’’ was asked a young man about 
twenty years of age. The answer came in one word, Sukui/^ (salva- 
tion). I was never more moved by the utterance of a single word. 
Afterward, relating this to a fellow missionary, he replied, — “ The- 
greatest theologian in the world could not have given a better answer/^ 
and then told of a celebrated divine who after spending several decades 
in teaching theology, declared that he was more and more inclined to 
sum up all of his theology into that one sentence of Paul in his letter 
to Timothy. This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation 
thai Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners/^ Jesus himself 
said. The Son of man is come to save that which was lost.’^ 

If then the purpose of God^s revelation can be thus summed up 
in one word or sentence the question naturally arises, what is 
salvation ? 

Salvation is not simply being delivered from the penalty due to- 
sin, and having eternal life bestowed upon us, though this forms a 
very essential part of it, and were this all we might still say that it 
was a work worthy of God only, a work that shows forth in a very 
remarkable degree his infinite love, a work that should call forth the 
lasting gratitude of all those who are the objects of this love. But 
this is not all that is included in the terra. It includes thorough 
cleansing from sin, sanctification, an utter transformation of character,,, 
being transformed into the image of Christ, adoption into the family 
of God, and eternal fellowship with him and with our Lord Jesus^ 
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Christ. What this means we can never fully know in this life. 
Even when we have passed over the river and had some experience of 
that future life, we cannot know its full meaning, for this salvation 
includes the deliverance of our bodies from corruption and their 
transfiguration into the likeness of Christ’s glorious body, a result 
which cannot be attained until the second coming of the Lord. 
When that great event shall take place and “ this mortal shall have 
put on immortality ’’ and in consequence our knowledge shall have 
so increased that our present knowledge will appear ignorance, even 
then we cannot fully know all of God’s purpose in saving sinners, for 
his plan is infinite and for eternity, and there will ever be something 
for the finite to learn about the plans of the infinite. 

We know from the Scriptures that the ultimate purpose of God 
in all his works, both in creation and providence, is the manifestation 
of his glory. Even the wicked subserve this end. For the scripture 
saith unto Pharaoh, even for this same purpose have I raised thee up, 
that I might show my power in thee, and that my name might be 
declared throughout the whole earth.” And as Mr. Speer once said 
in substance, — If God can use an old villain like Pharaoh to make 
iiimself known, how much more can he use those who are given up 
heart and soul to him and his service. ^ 

We conclude then that salvation however much it may mean to ' 
the sinner himself has a far more sublime and glorious significance 
when considered as a part of this great plan, — ^that we are saved 
because God has chosen us as instruments to the great end of mani- 
festing his glory and has placed us in this world to he trained for this 
purpose. And our text, while clearly stating that Jesus gave himself 
for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity, adds the further 
purpose of purifying unto himself a peculiar people, or as in the 
revised version, a people for his own possession, zealous of good works. 
While it is true that this redemption from iniquity and the setting apart 
may be said to be one and inseparable, that the one includes the other, 
yet it seems clear that God has a purpose in salvation distinct from 
that of bestowing happiness upon the sinner, which is to be accom- 
plished in this setting him apart to be a peculiar possefs>ion of his 
own, to be used in his service. 
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Since this is GoeVs purpose it becomes the Gliristian’s duty to 
yield himself mireseivedly to that purpose. Separation then should 
be the \tatchword of the Christian. When God called Abraham to 
be the father of the faithful, he called him out from his country and 
kindred, from all his old associations and sent him into a land of his 
own choosing. In like manner were the children of Israel called to a 
life of separation to be a people of his own, separate and distinct from 
the nations around them. Here is the touchstone of the Christian 
life. Here is where we are in danger of falling short. We do 
not like to be separated too far from our fellowmen. We do not 
liktj to be called peculiar or pious overmuch, or too much devoted to 
the service of God. This is one of the paradoxes of the Christian life. 
That which God has chosen ns to be and to do is the thing to which 
we often feel the greatest aversion. Said a fellow missionary to me 
soon after my arrival in Japan, — The very thing for which I came 
here, and to which I have devoted my life namely the preparation for, 
and preaching of the Gospel is the one which I find hardest to do.^^ 
Happy the man if such there be among us, in whose heart, these words 
do not find an echo. This has ever been the tendency of the liuman 
heart and one against which we must ever strive. Israel though called 
to be God’s peculiar people, wanted to be like the other nations. They 
w’-ere willing to acknowledge God and worship Him, but to have him 
as their sole king and ruler was setting themselves too high above 
their neighbors. Let us have a King,” said they, that we may be 
like them.” This step taken, it was but another step to the giving 
up of the worship of Jehovah and setting up idols all over their land. 
Thus step by step did they conform to the people around them to the 
ultimate overthrow of themselves as a nation. 

When Abraham left his home in obedience to the divine command 
his nephew Lot went with him. But soon it became necessary for 
them to separate, Abraham with magnanimity of heart and soul gave 
his nephew choice as to the place he should pitch his tent. Saying as 
they looked upon the country stretched out before them, ^^If thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou wilt depart 
to the right hand then I will go to the left.” There was no such 
magnanimity in the reply of Lot, and this hints to us the real cause 
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ortlie Tiecos'Mty of their separation. When he lifted up his eyes and 
saw the plain of Jordan well watered and fertile^ he iinhesitatinglT 
chose that, and regardless of the fact that the men of Sodom were 
wicked sinners against Grod exceedingly,” moved his tent as far as 
Sodom* What was the result ? He doubtless gained prestige and 
standing among the Sodomites, for when the heavenly guests visited 
him we find him sitting in the gate of the city occupying probably a 
position of honor among the people. But at what cost? The loss 
of a high standard of morality, vital godliness and spiritual power and 
influence. When he went to his sons-in-law with the message from 
the angels saying, Up, get you out of this place ; for the Lord will 
destroy this city,” he seemed unto them as one that mocked. 
influence whatever over his own sons and daughters,, and in himself,, 
tliough not entirely reconciled to his surroundings,, the holy fire that 
had been kindled in his soul, though now a mere spark, prevented 
his resting easy there. For Peter tells us, that vexed his 
rigliteoiis soul from day to day with their lawless deeds?’ Yet was be 
in such a degenerate state, so loth to heed the warning of the divine^ 
niessengei’s, that tliey must needs as it were by force taka him and his- 
immediate household and bring them out of the city lest they be con- 
sumed in its inirpiity. This is the price of standing and prestige in 
the world. Saved, yet so as by fire. But what havoc was made of 
a sacred trust, his own household t 

Contrast this picture with that of Abraham who doubtless felt a 
pang of wounded pride that Lot did not liave more consideration for 
hiiii and his wishes when they separated. If such feelings arose they 
w(Te as (piickly suppressed and not allowed to contaminate his souL= 
and he rvent on in Ills quiet tent life, trusting only in God and seeking 
only to please him. A very tame, uneventful life as compared with 
that of Lot. But when the same heavenly visitors who rescued Lot 
came to apprise liim of the pending destruction of Sodom,, what was- 
tlio Lord’s testimony eoncerning him ? For I know him that he* 
will command liis children and his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lord to do justice and judgment.”' More- 
over it was for Abraham’s sake that Lot was saved. We are told 
that '' God remembered Abraham and sent Lot out of the midst of 
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the overthrow.” The result of a separated life ns contrasted with a - 
conventional one that seeks to be as much like the world as possible. 

Which of these shall we choose ? Do we wish standing in the 
world ? The world will gladly receive us, nay fawn at our feet and 
flatter us if ^ve will but set aside or compromise our principle.^. In 
the words of another, Our creed may be the longest and the hardest 
and most obnoxious, if we will conduct our business according to the 
maxims and methods of the world, — entertain ourselves with its 
■amusements, follow its capricious and imperious fashions, — if there is 
no, noticeable diflference in life betw-een the Church and the world, 
the world will not so much trouble itself about our belief, except now 
and then slyly to propose the pertinent question, how we reconcile 
our conduct to our creed.” This conformity to the world is a danger 
that threatens the Church to-day. As some one has said, the 
church is in the world, and the world is in the chui'ch.” Hence there 
is not that separateness which should characterize Christians*. We 
can have standing in the eyes of the world if we so desire, but is it 
worth the price that we must pay for it ? 

Is not the separated life more desirable ? Come ye out from 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord.” If there is grace in the 
heart let it be seen in the life. We must dare to be peculiar and 
unlike the world if we are to be saved and expect an influence for good 
on those around us. God has called us unto holiness.” If we are 
unpopular or are looked dowm upon by the world, let this not be a 
surprise to us; we are taught rather to expect this. ^^All that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution ” is as true now as when 
Paul wrote it to Timothy. The world will ever deride a holy life. 
Elijah was known as the troubler of Israel,” they said of John the 
Baptist, He hath a devil.” Festus thought Paul mad,” and the 
friends of our Lord thought him beside himself.” There is nothing 
in the word of God that holds out to the Christian the slightest 
shadow of a hope of being popular in the world. 

This separation or setting apart is not an end in itself. There 
is no virtue in a monastic separation. It is to the end that we may 
serve God. Tliis people of God^s own possession mast be zealous of 
good, works.” In this appears the reason for separation. If we are to 
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be God's servants we . must not be entangled with the world. ^ Our 
God is a jealous God and will brook no rival. In our zeal in his 
service, we must take care that our motive be not divided between 
obedience to him,, and subservience to some worldly or selfish end. 
For any act to be truly good it must be something commanded by 
God, and must be performed in obedience to that command with the 
one purpose of glorifying him, being the natural result of faith and 
love: If we love God and helieve that he will do what he promises, 
there is nothing more natural or more reasonable than that we should 
obey his commands. It seems unnecessary to add that any act, what- 
ever sacrifice it may cost the agent, if it be not something commanded 
by God or if commanded, be performed from any motive than his 
glory cannot be pleasing to him and hence cannot be a good work, 
Since then God has set us apart to His sendee good works 
become a necessary part of our salvation. Not a prerequisite to 
justilication, nor in any sense meriting Divine favor. Nothing that 
wo can do can merit for us anything hut the wrath of God. As an 
old divine nearing the end of life's journey said in reply to a remark 
a])Oiit his life so full of good works, — I gather together my good 
works in one heap and my evil works in another, and I turn from 
both alike and say, God he merciful to me a sinner." It is God's 
infinite mercy that saves and our good works have no more efficacy 
in meriting that salvation than our evil works. While this is true 
il is nevertheless, also true that good works are an essential element 
<.>i* salvation, the fruit and means of sanctification. It requires no 
reasoning, with a clear view of what good works are, to see that every 
regcueritc‘ man must of necessity petform them. Nor could he be a 
child of God without performing them. As Dr. Hodge says, A 
saved soul is a holy soul, a holy soul is one whose ' faculties are all 
engaged in works of loving obedience. Grace in the heart cannot 
exist without good works as its consequence. Good works can not 
exist without the increase of the graces which are exercised in them. 
Heaven itself could not exist except as a society of holy souls mutual- 
ly obeying the law of love in all the good works that law requires." ’ 
The law' of Christ's Kingdom is service. Man in his perfect state 
was not idle, .Even in Eden he had a wwk assigned to him. There 
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is no place in this kingdom for the idler. ■ Here is a field for the 
greatest activity, a field for achieving the only true greatness and in 
which we will meet with few rivals, for the first and greatest in this 
kingdom shall be servant of all. Nay the very founder of this king- 
dom delighted to do God’s will, and came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many.” He 
gave himself for us that like him we might learn obedience to that 
will and thus be made vessels meet for His service here and through- 
out eternity. And He neglected not to enjoin this duty upon us. 
The word of God from beginning to end is one continuous call to 
service. The burden of the law as given through Moses was observe 
and do.” At the birth of John the Baptist, the signal of the usher- 
ing in of the new dispensation, when the tongue of Zacharias was 
loosed and he praised God and prophesied, the climax of his prophecy 
was, that we being delivered out of the hand of our enemies might 
serve him without fear, in holiness and righteousness before him all 
the days of our lives.” The keynote of our Lord’s last discourse to 
his disciples is, — If ye love me keep my commandments ” And in 
the last great commission, in obedience to which we have come to this 
land, is heard again the same call a,ddressed now to teachers rather 
than to learners, — Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” 

This law of service is so inwrought into every detail of God’s 
plans, that we may say that it is the key to every problem that the 
Christian is likely to meet. Have we doubts about our acceptance 
with God ? How can we better strengthen our assurance than by 
seeing to it that we keep his commandments ? Thomas a Kempis in 
his Imitation of Chi'ist ” tells of one who in a state of anxiety on 
this subject, entered a Church and prostrating himself before the 
altar in prayer, said within himself - ^0 if I knew* I should yet 
persevere ! he presently heard within him an answer from God, which 
said, If thow didst know it, what would’st thou do ? Do now what 
thou wouldst do then, and thou shall be secure. And being here- 
with comforted and strengthened, he committed himself wholly to 
the will of God and his anxious wavering ceased.” And this accords 
with God’s word : “And hereby we do know that we know him, if 
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we keep his commandments........ -Whoso keepeth his word in him 

verily is the love of God perfected : hereby know we that we 
are in him.^^ 

Are we tempted to doubt the teaching of any portion of the 
Bible ? The only safeguard is obedience to the divine will. If any 
man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
<xod or whether I speak of myself.’^ 

Do we desire to edify the brethren, but feci that we have no 
power to do so, and that all our efforts are lost ? It is by our good 
works that others are constrained to glorify our Father who is 
in heaven. 

Do the enemies of the gospel blaspheme the name of our G'od 
and His holy religion ? Again the remedy is ohedience to the divine 
will. What a tremendous lever against Christ we give them, when 
by disregarding even the least of His commandments, we give them 
occasion to say with some show of truth on their side that the gospel 
of Christ is of no importance, because even those who believe it, do 
not heed its requirements. But when we are committed wholly to 
the will of God they will be put to shame having no evil thing to 
my of us. For so is the will of God that with well doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.-” 

Seeing then what an all-important part good works or obedience 
to God form in our lives, which are given us for glorifying God, let 
us strive after fruitfulness in every good work. For herein do we 
fulfil the end of our existence. Herein is my Father glorified 
that ye bring forth much fruit.’’ 

The practical question then arises. How are we to attain this 
excellence ? Certainly not by any power that is in us, hut only by 
the power of the Holy Spirit in our hearts. Must we then sit idly 
l)j until this Holy Spirit comes ? By no means. God promises His 
spirit to them tliat ask, not to them who idly wait. The Kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence and the violent take it by force.” We 
u-re bidden to ask ” to ^-seek ” and to “knock” and are assured 
that “ every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth 
^d to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” But we must ask in 
faith, with no other purpose than to glorify God, otherwise our 
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prayers will not be heard. Ye ask and receive not^^ says the 
apostle James, because ye ask amiss that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts.^^ How often is there such an element of self seeking in 
our prayers. We pray for success in our work, unconsciously per- 
haps, that we may be known as successful missionaries and not that 
Ood’s name may be glorified. Or perhaps our prayer may be divid- 
ed between these two objects. There is need for deep searching of 
heart here. For we are assured that God is more willing to give 
His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him than earthly parents are to 
give good gifts unto their children. There is no limit in God’s prom- 
ise as to what we may ask and expect with assurance to receive^ 
when we are given up wholly to God’s will. Whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come ; all are yours ; and ye are Christ’s.” Observe 
that all these things are ours only when we are Christ’s, in other 
words when we are wholl}?- separated from the world and devoted 
entirely to His service. Such being the grand and glorious promise 
of our Father, let us make sure of its attainment. So shall we fulfil 
the end of our calling, and rejoice evermore in that Savior, ^‘who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 

DISCUSSION ON SABBATH OBSERNANCE. 

(For Paper on this subject see pp. 392 — 412), 

Rev. J. W. Moore ; 

Napoleon sent in an order once for certain provisions, and said 
this order must be filled in one week. It miist be done ; is and huts 
are out of fashion. So we say the Sabbath must be kept. It is not 
ours to reason why or to what extent. It is among God’s commands, 
and among those that relate to himself. They are bound hand and 
foot in preaching the Gospel. We must preach it as it is given. Dr. 

. Patton saj^,—^^ If we cut a hole for the cat, it is not necessary to cut 
one for the kitten. If one grand principle or miracle is proven less im- 
portant ones follow naturally. Not a jot or tittle shall pass from the 
law.” 
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Up to Christ the command to keep the Sabhath was based on 
the creation ; now it is based on the resurrection of Christ. The 
change from the seventh day to the first came naturally without any 
specific command. 

How is the Sabbath to be sanctified ? is the all important 
C[uestion. 

What is a good definition of the Sabbath ? It is a clay in which 
we are to cease from all work, except works of necessity and mercy, 
and devote our time to the worship of God. 

Rev. C. H. D. Fisher; 

The experience of every one of us proves how vital Sabbath keep-, 
ing is to the life of the Chiu-ch. Sabbath-breaking is the first step 
away from Christ. Nothing else so cuts the very hamstrings of 
Christian power and usefulness. Sabbath breakers are not soul- 
savere. One Sabbath-keeping Christian is w'orth more to the Church 
than ten Sabbath-breakers. Earnest happy Sabbath-keepers grow 
in grace and are a power in winning souls. In this case as in others 
it is true that God honora those who honor Him. 

Examples are in the minds of us all. 

Rev. E. H. Van Dyke: 

This question lies very near our hearts. Sabbath desecration 
has robbed us of our power in Japan. And brethren ! while I 
tremble at the thought, before God, we are largely re^onsible. 
Gladstone said it was the duty of men of affairs to make it easy for 
the people to do right and hard for them to do wrong. As it is now, 
it is a hard thing, a venj hard thing fwcfeecf, for Japanese Christians 
to properly keep the Sabhath. They deserve all the sjunpathy and 
help we can give them. Nay ! it is our d'utij to do all in our power 
to make it easy for them : and one w'ay in which we can effectually 
do this, is to make it difficult for them to transgress God’s holy day 
with impunity, by taking a firm stand on this question. 

The Conference of which I am a member unanimously pa^ed 
the following resolution at its last annual session, — “ Resolved 
that henceforth no person be baptized who, after being carefully 
taught does not solemnly promise to refrain from buying, selling, and 
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other secular tvorlz on the Sabbath : and that no person be received into 
full membership who does not faithfully keep this promise.’^ Other 
resolutions were also passed providing a plan whereby delinquents 
already in the Churcli should, by x)atient instruction and prayer, be 
brought to this standard, or expelled from the Church according to 
the Discipline. I do hope this Conference will express itself on this 
subject with no uncertain sound. , . . 

Eey. J. B. Hail: 

This question relates to the practical observance of the Sabbath. 
We all agree as to the duty, but it is very hard to secure its practical 
working out; A merchant in Shingu said, I had a man bring me 
goods six ri on Sunday. What was I to do, receive them or not ? 1 
received them, but told him that if he did it again, they would not 
be received. He did not bring them again on Sunday.^^ 

There was a man in one of our Churches that was an umbrella- 
maker for another man. He said he could not become a Christian 
without fasting on Sunday, because his wages were fifty sen o, month 
and his rice. He first decided that he could not become a Christian, 
but afterwards decided that he would, though he had to fast on 
Sunday. He went to his emifioyer and told him to take off his 
Sunday rice and that part of the fifty sen that would be right for 
his failure to work on Sunday. The employer did so, but after a 
short time returned his full quota of rice and the full amount of the^ 
fifty sen. 

There was a saw filer in the same jilace that received the saws 
on Sunday, but refused to file them till Monday. 

Eev. Otis Cary ; 

The Sabbath is a gift, not an oppressive yoke nor a tax wrung 
by a hard master from unwilling subjects. We should emphasize its 
positive side. The Heavenly Father did not appoint the day as a 
troublesome obstruction to the activities of His children, but to give 
them an opportunity for rest from the ordinary round of toil: 
Oftener than saying, You must not do this or that on Sunday, 
should we point out what we can do because the day gives time for' 
gaining great blessings in the church and at home. 
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We should teach priiicipies rather than lay down definite rules* 
We must have sympathy with the Japanese in their difficulties* 
How, for instance, shall an imeducated peiisant, living in a place 
where there are no church services, keep the day ? Reading is hard 
work for him ; utter idleness would make Sunday the most useless 
■and most irksome day of the week. 

Rev. H. B. Peice : 

Do we missionaries keej) the Sabbath as we should? How 
about our servants ? How about travelling to distant parts of the 
city on the Sabbath ? Are we always careful to set a worthy ex- 
ample ? I fear not. There are also many of our Japanese evangelists 
who do not teach the matter as they ought to. The people ought to 
be taixght to rejoice in the privilege of keeping the day holy. The 
early Christians always stood up in prayer on the Sabbath in memory 
of the Lord’s resurrection ; they honored the Sabbath and rejoiced 
■in it 

Mr. el Snobgiiass: 

There is only one body of Christians in Japan that keeps the 
only one body that pretends to keep it. No other body of 
Christians pretejids to keep it. Christ set aside the Sabbath. Christ 
did not enjoin the keeping of the Sabbath, nor by precept the Lord^s 
Day. Tliere is no command in the New Testament that enjoins us 
to keep either. We get at the matter by the practice of the early 
Church. The services of the Church preclude manual labor. 

I know of one large manufacturing establishment that closes its 
doors two Sundays in a month on purely physical grounds. Others 
are following, and some business men are doing the same thing. I 
do not believe in making SahbatJi observance a condition of Church 
loernhership. 

Bishop Awbry : 

Even among those vrho urge most strongly that strict observ- 
ance of the Sabhatli should be insisted on there appears to be a 
wide divergence. Thus one speaker tells us of a Methodist body 
which has resolved with full concurrence of the Japanese that no 
one shall 1)e ])aptiz;ai, or apparently shall be allowed to remain in 
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fellowsliip, wlio does not give up Sunday work altogether. Anotheiv 
apparently on the same side tells us of a hoy in the post-office who 
Bravely resisted the attempts of his companions to lead him into. 
Sahbath-hreaking, and by this Christian courage commanded respect 
and produced a great reform. When it was ordered that the post- 
office should be opened on Sundays for the sale of money orders and 
he could not escape the effect of the rule he did not resign his jjost,, 
but his good conduct at home liad so won the heart of his mother,, 
who had at first objected strongly to his being a Christian, that she 
went and shared his work at the post-office in the Sunday sale of 
money orders, tlius giving him half his Sundays free; and this 
loyalty to his religion had a very good effect in the office. The 
reception of this story showed that not the narrator only but many 
others look upon that boy as a Christian hero. Yet it would appear- 
that he would be excommunicated for selling on Sunday by the 
body whom the former speaker represents. And there are harder 
cases than his. He might have given up his employment, but what 
of the boy who works under command of a heathen father in that 
father’s house ? Is he to have the choice of breaking the fifth com- 
mandment by refusing obedience to his father, or of being refused 
baptism because he does not observe a certain interpretation of the 
fourth commandment ? 

It seems plain that any resolution defining Sabbath duty would 
greatly divide the meeting. We should strive for a reverent spiritual 
observance of the Lord’s day^ but not make it a burden ^by our 
traditions.’ 

Eey. J. II. Ballagh : 

I second and fully approve these resolutions/'”; and all are prob- 
ably of the same opinion. There have been great results in America 
from these Sabbath unions. The Sabbath q^uestion is now one of 
the most vital Christian questions in Japan. We should teach the 
people to keep the Sabbath holy. How shall -we do it ? There has 
been a letting down on this ixuestion. Formerly all converts prom- 
ised to keep it holy. All shops were closed. How is it now ? Even 
some elders keep shojis open. It is time to redeem the Sabbath.. 
Let us do it. 

^Eesolutions see pp, 3-9 and 4.0. 
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I am of the strictest sect, but I am no slave to the Sabbath. 
But I would have it kept holy. 

Rev. Mr. Linole (of China) : 

I think we should be careful about the wording of these resolu- 
tions, "We have unconsciously revised the Fourth Commandment. 
"We have called the day the Sabbath, Sunday^ the LoivFs Day. We 
•should decide on the term. We should not use these terms promis- 
cuously, I know this is not the popular side, but it does not always 
pay to be on the popular side. 

Rev. K Hosokawa : 

Excuse my broken English. I wish to testify to the hlessing of 
keeping the Sabbath, from rny own experience. I am a tent-mak- 
ing preacher in Yotsuya, Tokyo. I attend to my secular duties six 
days in ever}’ week and preach twice almost every Sunday. Some of 
3 ny congregation wonder how I can do this, hut I can do it. I think 
the change gives me the rest. Nay, it is not only the change that 
gives the rest but the keeping of the Sabbath gives this blessing, I 
believe, and I feel rcfresbecl on Monday. Mr. Gladstone at the age 
of 82 was able to go about and give powerful addresses here and 
there. When he was asked by some one how he could do that at 
his great age, he replied, ^Hhere is no other secret but that I 
have kept the Sabbath holy from my youthF^ Now Ladies and 
Getitlemen : man is selfish, so we ought to appeal to his selfishness and 
urge him to ex[)erience the Messing of the strict observance of the 
&ibbatli, for the master said, the Sahbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.’’ 

S. B. Hauer : 

I do not cpiite understand the two items in the resolutions. 
Tliey do not seem to agree with each other. Please read them, and 
make tliem clear. (This was done.) 

Rev. 0. B. Moseley; 

It gives me great pleasure to see so much interest manifested in 
this subject. I would recommend caution. We should not make 
the Sabbatli a burden as it once was. It would do harm. But we 
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must not be indifferent. Indifference means opposition. We should 
take a firm stand and stand there. For, it is my conviction, that 
the time has come, when the missionary body should act, and act 
together on this question. 

(For text of these Resolution see pp. 39 and 40.) 


SELF-STJPPOET: PAST METHODS 
AND RESULTS. 


Eev. J. B. Hail, D.D., C. P. M., Wakayama. 

Our Committee on Progi-amme has given ns a list of subjects 
that stand in vital ralatioii. '' Fulness of the Spirit/' '' Self-sup- 
port/' and The Evangelization of Japan in the Present Genera- 
tion.'' Fulness of the Spirit is the indispensable condition of self- 
support. Self-su])port is a sine qua non of the evangelization of 
Japan in the present generation. 

Jesus said, You shall receive power after that the Holy Gliost 
is come upon you.” 

Self-support as applied to a church means one that is able to 
fviipply from its own resources all that is required for its perfection 
and reproduction. 

The things needed for the perfection of the Church are apostles,, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers, ministers, givers, rulers, efccv 
Tlio grace for each one and for all these otSces is the gift of the Holy 
Ghost who divides to every man severally as he will. Where there* 
is a Spirit-filled church no matter if it be but a few unlearned 
fislierinen tliere is a church that has ahundant resources for all its- 
needs. Wliere that is lacking only death can come to the most 
richly endowed institution. 

]\Iet]iods of the Fast ” of course means what methods have^ 
l)ceu used to beget and nourish the spiritual life in the Church until 
it has grown so vigorous that it needs no aid from without. 

The method of this paper will he to sketch very briefly some of 
the most successful missions that have been planted in the world, 
see how they have been planted and nourishal, i. e. by what methods 
spiritual life has been Ijegotten and developed into vigorous life. 
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Christ is our model. As a missionary, i. e. one sent, He was 
careful to do only what he saw the Father do, and to speak only 
what God gave him to speak. But of God’s message he kept back 
nothing. He says “All things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known unto youd^ 

He had only one care, and that was to accomplish the work God 
sent him to do. He preached to the multitudes, and from those who 
believed on him he chose whom he would and taking them into most 
intimate relationship with himself he expounded to them in private 
what be taught in public. He trained them and instructed them in 
the work to which he called them. 

When they had learned their lesson he left them, telling them 
to go to Jerusalem and wait for the Holy Ghost whom he would send 
upon them. They waited. They received the Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Ghost quickened the seed patiently sown by the great 
Master into life. And as the Church grew there came ftom its midst 
all the spiritual gifts and graces for its own perfection and exten- 
sion. 

PauFs method was like that of Jesus. He was himself instruct- 
ed by revelation of Christ. He was filled with and led by the Spirit* 
His method was to serve God with lowliness of mind, with tears and 
trials. He did not shrink from declaring unto them anything that 
was profitable, teaching publicly and from house to house, testifying 
to Jews and to Greeks repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Having gained converts he ordained them elders. He charged 
i^hese elders to take heed to themselves and to the flock, over which 
the Holy Ghost had made them overseers. 

He chose also a select band whom he took into the closest fel- 
lowship with him, and to whom he committed the Gospel which he 
had received from Christ. 

His dependence aside from his own faithfulness in giving his 
message was on the Holy Spirit. The hoard on which he relied for 
the wants of the young churches was the Holy Ghost. 

It is not necessary for me to speak of results in these missions 
which are so well known to all. I will only say, wheie the spiritual 
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life is in the Church it will develop under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost against all opposition. 

Most interesting from this point of view is the study of ancient 
missions. I can only glance at one, viz, the mission of Patrick to 
Ireland. This consecrated, Spirit-filled man of prayer and faith 
went to Ireland in spite of all remonstrances of family and friends 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen there. His method was to as- 
semhle the people hy heating a drum, and to tell them of Christ in 
such a way as to win their hearts to him. Being opposed hy the 
Druid priests he preached Jesus privately to the chiefs who had 
power to do him most harm. These he won for Christ and they 
were among his most zealous supporters and adherents. • 

On lands given him for this purpose he established monasteries 
which were at once colleges, work-shops, hospitals, and churches. 
The sons of the rich and noble were taught for fees. The children 
of the poor had free instruction given them ; but all rich and poor 
were required to support themselves by tilling the soil or following 
trades. The lessons inculcated in these schools both in theory alid 
practice were piety, intelligent reliance on God, industry and frugali- 
ty- 

Patrick looked for his supply of pastors, evangelists and teach- 
ers to the Church through the schools he established. 

H.is mmon was self-supporting. His schools were built and 
endowed by those for whom he labored. The results of his work 
were, — he found Ireland heathen, he left it with the apellation of the 
Island of the Saints.’^ And out from his schools went forth bands 
of missionaries such as that of Columba with his twelve associates, 
who founded the monastery on Iona Island from whence mis- 
sionaries were sent to Scotland, England and the Continent of 
Europe: and Columbaruis with liis associates to Burgundia, and 
Germany through whom the Gospel was preached from the 
islands of the delta of the Rhine, eastward to the river Inn and the 
Bohemian forests, and the borders of Saxony, and still farther on to the 
sea coast, and all German tribes witliin these borders were in subjec- 
tion to the Christian faith as it was taught by these missionaries. 
Thase missions were ail self-supporting froin tlie start both as to 
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material and spiritual supplies or Taeoams so at a very early stage of 
the work. 

Leaving the ancient missions I now notice some of the success- 
ful modern missions. Here I can only name a few out of many 
where a large degree of entire self-support has been reached. There 
is the Sierra Leona Mission of the C. M. S. begun in 1820 which 
within seven years after its planting had regenerated Eegents-town, 
and at the end of forty years had ten parishes supporting their own 
pastors besides sending out and supporting six missionaries to the 
unevangelized tribes beyond the Colony. 

The Wesleyan Mission also wuth the exception of the overseer 
■sent out from Europe is entirely self-supporting. In 1880 there 
were 38;000 Christians in a population of 60,546^ or over one half. 

The mission of the English Oongregationalists to Madagascar. 
The Church here was thrown entirely. on ifes own resources fifteen 
years after its planting and for twenty seven years cut off all outside 
resources. During that period the Church was subjected to the most 
bitter and unrelenting persecution^ yet she grew stronger/ and con- 
quered the land. In 1880 the Christians in Madagascar numbered 
72,000. They maintained 900 schools %vitli 50,000 scholars, together 
with sevei'al training schools and colleges, hospitals and dispensaries. 

The mission of the American Board to the Hawaian Islands, the 
history of which is too well known to need repetition. In speaking 
of one feature of the methods there Kev. 0. H. Gulick said, There 
in early times before there was a circulating cuiTency the little 
school boy was expected to bring some eggs, some shells or some her- 
ries to pay for his spelling book, his slate or pencil. The idea of 
self-help is learned in the infancy of the individual or the Church.^^ 

The mission of the American Baptists to the Karens of Bassin. 
The history of this mission as written by Mr. Carpenter is interesting 
not only as missionary literature, but because here is a Mission where 
the principals advocated by Dr. Kevins were put in practice long 
before Dr. Kevins published his work. 

When Mr. Ahhot became connected with this mission he began 
to advocate the doctrine that the native Church 'Should not only 
furnish its own preachers from’ within itself but the Karen Chiirclx 
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should support the Karen minister. He says Karens must sustain, 
the Karons, is a sentiment I have reiterated to our hretliren here; 
Th (3 Churches must begin, must learn, must believe and feel that 
that is the law of Christ’s Kingdom.’’ Four years after the above was 
written the Home Mission Society of the Karen Church passed this 
resolution. '' We brethren are agreed that for preachers, pastors and 
ordained ministers we should spend no more money of our American 
brethren. So far as there is occasion to help them we will do it 
ourselves.” 

Elders and school-teachers were appointed by the missionaries 
on the recommendation of the churches and after a thorough ex- 
amination. These elders and teachers w'ere taught by the mission- 
aries during the rainy seasons. The churches supplied the traveling 
expenses of their pastors, and sustained them in school and also when 
at work among the churches. 

When tlie Board of Missions could no longer aid even a training 
school tliese churches in their deep poverty not only kept up all their 
evangelistic and common-school work but contributed S6,564 rupees 
to build and endow such a school. 

From 1855 to 1879 the number of churches increased from 55 
to 92, and the membership from 5479 to 7818 and this in spite of 
defections and losses by the scourge of cholera and fever. The con- 
tributions of the Christians increased from one rupee and eight an- 
nas per member to 8 K. and 12 A. per member, 

S. P. G. Mission, Tinnevelly. 

Bishop Galdwels’ plan was to make the congregation the centre 
around which all work moved. He set himself with his helpers to 
invite iridi\'icluals personally to become members of the congregation, 
and when ony one came under systematic instruction he urged him 
or her to bring in their friends and relations. He built schools not 
only to instruct children, but that he might have a place where Im 
could invite men to come and converse on religion at their leisure. 
He tried to induce men to join the congregation immediately. He 
says, I wm never contented to work myself among the heathen, nor 
even with my catechists, but set myself to stir up Christians, includ- 
ing the new converts, in each village to woi'k among their neighbors,. 
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and to help them form themselves into organized associations foi 
i evangelistic purposes. I made them promise to devote some specific 
time to this work ; if possible one day or a part of a day each week : 
and the association was to send its report to me every month.^^ He 
xecimred each catechist to plan to spend one day each week in person- 
al evangelistic work, and to take along a few members of the congre- 
gation in order that he might initiate them in the best methods of 
carrying on the work and prepare them for carrying it on alone. 
-An association was formed for evangelizing the western portion of the 
district, the money for this purpose being raised among the natives. 
JFrom 1841 to 1888 he formed 129 congregations and the number of 
persons under regular instruction was 8167. 

Mission of the American Board, Ceylon. 

Perhaps no modern mission has attained greater success in the 
•way of self-support than this mission. Eev. Gr. W. Leich says, '^The 
missionaries of the American Board have from the first taught the 
native Christians that the tenth is the Lord’s. As native churches 
were organized and native pastors were placed over them, the people 
were expected to give one tenth of their incomes for the support of 
their own churches. Salaried men when they received their wages 
•before they put them into their pocket counted out the tenth for God. 
Farmers wdien they beat off their rice set aside a tenth. Every tenth 
fruit tree was God’;*,. Women when they cooked the rice for the 
family took out a handful or two and set it aside for God with a 
prayer They have found that this daily looking intD the face of God 
brings them a blessing, and that the nine-tenths go as far as the ten- 
tenths did before. As a result of this systematic giving the native 
'Christians now have twenty- three churches, with native pastors, 
nearly all supported hy native Christians ; and those that are not 
fully self-supporting are fast reaching that point. Besides supporting 
•their own churches the native Christians contribute to the support of 
their native Bible Society, Tract Society, Sunday-schools. They 
have organized themselves into a Foreign Missionary Society and now 
have about twenty foreign missionaries of their own, the brightest, 
.most earnest native Christians of their own number, whom they have 
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chosen and sent out to tlie r^ions beyoncl and for whose siipporfc the 
native Christians are responsible. Every dinrch of a hundred mem- 
bers has the limiry of supporting a foreign missionary of its owii. 

Self-support has proved successful in Harpoot, TuAey. Miss 
Wheeler says, Many a man has said to my father with tears tyou did 
not pauperize us/ Every Church was taught to give a .portion of 
the salary of the preacher or pastor and generally became self-support- 
ing in five years, since if twenty men give a tenth the preacher is 
easily supported. Before the massacres there were twenty-two self- 
supporting churches. And since then in all their poverty seven 
churches have come up to self-support. 

In schools also this year (1899) over f 5,000 have been given and 
the number of pupils in the colleges (schools ?) increased to 998. In 
these schools pupils have to pay tuition, , board and mcidentals. 

Mission in Uganda. 

At the end of 1893 Mr. George U. Pilkington wns deeply con- 
cerned for himself. He said afterwards, If it had not been that God 
enablkl me after three years in the mission field to accept by faith 
tlie gift of the Holy Spirit, I should have given up the work. I 
could not have gone on as I was then. A book by David the Tamil 
evangelist showed me that my life was not right : that I had not the 
power of the Holy Ghost. I had consecrated myself hundreds of 
times but I had not accepted God’s gift. I saw now that God com- 
manded me to he filled with the Spirii Then I read : ^ Atl things 

whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have received them,, 
and ye shall have them — and claiming this promise I received the 
Holy Spirit.” 

From Dec. 8th to 10th, 1893, meetings were held for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life. They were the signal for a gracious infilling 
and ont-fiovv of the Holy Spirit, that has gone on increasing in power 
until to-day. The method of reaching the people was through read- 
ing houses, through teachers and Scripture reading. At the beginning 
of the year 1894 there were not twenty of these reading houses, and 
they were small. At the end of the same year there were over two 
hundred and the ten largest would hold 4,500 persons. Exclusive of 
the Capital there were on week days not less than 4,000 and on 
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Sundays 20,000 hearers of the Gospel. The first teachers paid by the 
native church went out in April (1894); in Dec. there were 191 of these 
in 85 stations^ twenty of which being outside of Uganda proper were 
foreign mission stations. Even these figures cannot represent the 
whole work, nor does this number embrace all the teachers twenty of 
whom not recorded in the above number were at work in Jungs. In 
1896 Mr. Pilkington reported 100,000 souls brought into close contact 
with the Gospel, half of them able to read for themselves; two 
hundred buildings raised by native Christians in which to worship 
and read the Word of God; two hundred native evangelists and 
teachers wholly supported by the native Church : ten thousand New 
Testaments in circulation ; 6,000 souls seeking instruction daily : 
number of candidates for baptism, confirmation, of adherents and 
teachers more than doubling each , year, and God^s power shown by 
their changed lives. The latest word from Uganda is that of Dr. C- 
F. Hartford-Battershy. He says In Uganda is a great Cathedral at 
the top of a great hill, called the hill of peace/^ where 5,000 people 
assemble Sunday by Sunday to hear the Word of God from their own 
people, and their people are going out as preachers to every part, and 
supporting their own workers, without any help from another 
country.’’ 

Presbyterian Mission in Korea. 

Dr. Underwood sums up some of the plans followed in this 
mission work as follows ; 

First. Organization as simple as possible. 

Second. Church houses planned in accordance with the ability 
of natives to build, and the styles of houses generally used. 

Third. We try to place the responsibility of giving the Gospel- 
to the heathen, upon the Christians. Onr aim is that every Christian 
shall become a worker. We try to make every one feel that it is his 
privilege to tell others of Christ, and in fact, we refase to receive in- 
to church membership a man or woman who tell ns that he or she has 
never tried to lead others to Christ. As a result, from a number of 
congregations the most intelligent Christians will be sent out to other 
places ; in some cases the expenses are paid by the natives, in some 
cases they pay their own expenses. 
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Fourth, Church schools are established when the case warrants 
it. These schools are under the supervision of the missionary in 
charge, the elder, deacon or steward as the case may be. The aim of 
the mission is to make all these schools entirely self supporting, they* 
are patronized both by Christians and outsiders and are a valuable 
evangelistic agency 

Fifth. The mission aims to provide a higher school for the boys 
from the lower schools. It is expected that the mission will have to 
provide the foreign and native teachers and the plant for such schools. 
But the pupils will be required to pay for their board and supply all 
incidental expenses. 

Sixth, The problem of training native workers is not yet fully 
solved. However the missionaries meet the, native workers i.e. leaders 
of the church once or twice per year for conference, Bible study and 
for practical work. The class thus met last year numbered 250. 

Besides the missionaries on their tours take with them a number 
of these leaders. The expenses of these men are borne sometimes by 
themselves, sometimes by their cburclies, and sometimes by the 
juissionary. In this way the men receive a practical training in 
preaching and organization that they could get in no other way. The 
foreign missionary with such a company has liis peripatetic school, 
and generally finds himself forced to be prepared to answer questions 
on almost every subject and in almost every science. The aim of 
the missionary is to take th,e picked leaders, and by means of this 
summer and winter training and Bible classes, supplemented by the 
practical training obtained in these mission tours, to train up a class 
of thoroughly equipped leaders, well grounded in the faith that is in 
them. 

Seventh. Books, Bibles are sold not given to the natives. 

Eighth. Medicine is given to the poor but the rich are expected 
to pay full price for medicine and visits to their homes. After fifteen 
years work in Korea the Presbyterian Churches that have followed this 
system are able to report 166 self-supporting churches out of 188 with 
a baptised membership of 3,000, contributing during this year nearly 
7,000 yen and almost entirely supporting and carrying on their own 
work. 
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I ttirn now to Japan, 

An extensive correspondence on this sulDject reveals the fact that 
eleven missions have no policy looking to self-support, fourteen 
missions pay pastors and evangelists from mission funds. Ten missions 
require native Christians to pay part of evangelists^ salaries. Four 
missions require the chuches to pay all of their pastors’ salaries. Seven 
missions require the churches to pay a part of their pastors’ salaries. 
Three missions require a monthly report from evangelists. 

The mission that leads all others in the matter of self-support in 
Japan is that of the American Board. There have grown out of the 
work of the of this mission 33 self-supporting churches. The Church 
of Christ in Japan follows next with 25 churches. The Nippon Sei 
Kokwai next with five. American Baptist Missionary Union, 
Methodist Episco|)al Church, Methodist Church of Canada each 
report three. Methodist Episcopal Church South and Salvation Army 
each have two, the Methodist Protestant Church one. 

As to the methods by which the results have been reached in the 
churches of the A. B. C. M. I have only time to give that outlined by 
Mr. Sawayarna for developing the gift of giving. 

All giving according to their means. A regular time for giving. 
The amount set as the minimum sum, one tenth of the income,” 
The church of which he was pastor was I think the first self-support- 
ing church in that mission. Before its membership reached one 
hundred it not only supported its own pastor but planted and sustain- 
ed a church at Koriyama besides contributing to the Girls^ School 
and the Home Mission Board of the Kumiai Churches. 

Also that of Mr. Ishiwara. He said to his church raise what 
you can. Divide into two equal parts. Give me one half for my 
salary and use the rest for your church work. 

Summation. — From a very cursory study of missions, ancient and 
modern, I conclude that the first requisite toward planting a self- 
supporting mission is a missionary who like Christ speaks what he 
knows and testifies what he has seen and learned of God, Who 
declares the whole counsel of God. As Christ says It is not you that 
speaks but the Spirit of your Father that speaks in you.” 
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‘ Tarry until you are endued 


2nd. Men full of the Holy Ghost. 

■with power.” , . . 

3rd. Eeliance on God. By this I mean that the missionary 

himself must “ seeh first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
i e. do what God tells him to do, looking to God to supply^all his 
need “according t6 his riches in glory by Christ Jesus. And he 
must also teach the churches to rely on God and obey every cal 

God to duty. . m -A 

4th. The Spirit’s gifts to the Church are to be cultivated. Chnst 

took his disciples with him and trained them in responsibihty. His 
chosen preachers and pastors he took with him on his preaching ours, 
he instructed them privately, he sent them out alone to the work, he 
heard their reports, he corrected their mistakes. He was their Friend, 
Teacher, Lord. In this way he stirred up the gift that was in them. 
He also took bis givers to minister to the wants of himself and bis 
disciples of their substance. Thus he developed in them the grace of 
giving. Ko missionary .should be content to show what Christianity 

can do for a people. He should strive to show what it can do through 
them. This method is well illustrated in the mission of Patrick and 
Columba, Columbaniis, Ulfilas, tbe American Baptist Mission among 
the Karens, the Presbyterian Mission in Korea. 

5tb. Eesponsibility must be laid on the Church and the native 
ministry. Paul laid on Timothy the responsibility of developing in 
the church, the temporal care of their ministers in these instructions, 

“ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, 
especially they who labor in work and doctrine- For tbe Scripture 
saith,” Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out tbe corn, and the 
laborer is wortliy of his hire.” And Christ laid the burden of the 
work of teaching all nations on his apostles and disciples. Their sole 
outfit for the work being a knowledge of Christ and power from on 
high. 

6th. Schools are a matter of course for the training of the chosen 
leaders. Christ, Paul, Patrick and all successful missions, ancient and 
modern, have used them, — but schools to train in and for their work. 
It seems to the writer th.at Japan is now ripe for a strong move 
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toward self-snpport,- The J apanese Chnrdi is urging it. Missions desire 
it. Cliurclies adopt it. Let us seek it in a full receiving of power. 


DISCUSSIOK 

Eev. F. W. VoEGBtEiN, E. A., Tokyo : 

The general sentiment of this body seems to be strongly in favor 
of self-support. So much so, that I feel disposed to take my stand on 
the other sicle^ and say a word in favor of supporting from abroad 
weak Japanese chiirobes. It has been said from this platform, that no' 
Japanese church should have a pastor unless it is able to support him, 
and this remark was heartily applauded by this Conference. I must, 
therefore, expect no applause if I say, that it is altogether impossible, 
for a great majority of our Japanese churches, to support their own 
pastor and bear all the church expenses. Is it wrong to help these 
struggling churches from abroad In the paper, to which we have 
just listened, reference has been made to the time of the Apostles, to 
St. Partrick etc. Now we know that in the time of the Apostles the 
weaker churches received support from the stronger. If it was right, 
in that age^ for Western churches to help the Eastern ; for the church 
at Antioch, for instance, to send money to Jerusalem, why should it 
be wrong to proceed in the same manner in our time ^ In America 
hundreds of weak churches in the West have received support, for 
years, from Eastern churches, and they could not have developed and 
prospered as they did, had it not been for such help. If it was right, 
for churches in New York to help young churches in California, can it 
be wrong for churches in San Francisco to help struggling churches in 
Tokyo 

In Japan we are confronted by peculiar difficulties, — and with 
poverty all around us.’^ We know, that the mass of the people, and 
many of the samurai, — from whom the majority of our converts come, 
are very poor, so that they scarcely know how to make ends meet.^^ 
Is it reasonable to expect much from those that have but little ? On 
the whole, I believe, that Japanese Christians contribute as liberally, 
in proportion to their means, as Christianis in other countries. But. 
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■when poor people search in their big sleeves for their last rin^ and 
give this for the Lord\s cause, we must not expect them to do more. 
Many objections have been raised against supporting Japanese churches 
from abroad, and as proof that the churches are able to support 
themselves, reference is frequently made to the liberal support of the 
Buddhist temples. But I find that the vast majority of the worshipers 
at these temples give rim only. However, as there are so many of 
them, it is, as it were, like a steady rain, — dripping all day long, and 
this at last counts up. As, for instance, in the Kwannon temple at 
iVsakiiga, The Buddhists have the millions. Were the situation re- 
versed, so that we had the millions and they had the few — the Budd- 
hist priests would very soon land in Nirvana. The sainted Dr, 
Christlieb spoke of a threefold conversion, namely of the head, the 
heart and the purse. The trouble with many Japanese is that they 
have no purse, and in such a case, a German proverb says, nickfs 
id da hat der Kaiser sein Eecht verlorenr — ^Where there is nothing 
the Kaiser Iras lost his authority. It goes without saying, of course, 
that all should give according to their means. More than this the 
Bible requires of no one. Tliat the Japanese ought to bear their own 
expenseB, wherever they are able to do so, is no more than we have a 
right to expect, and no foreign help should be given, save where they 
am obviously not bear all their church expenses themselves, 

Ebv. Walter Andrews: 

Tliis next to the devotional subjects is the most important subject 
that comes before us at this conference. It is more or less at the 
tottoni of the spiritual life of our congregations. There are now 444 
organized churches in Japan, and of these only 83 are self-supporting 
in 25 years. All the rest are getting their food from a foreign source. 
I am deeply interested in the work of Mr, Underwood in Korea. 

hen I first heard of it I had an account of it translated and circu- 
lated ; through this and other steps which have been taken 14 of our 
churches have set out toward self-support. I should like to move that 
a special committee lie chosen on this subject. We want to let no 
uncertain sound go forth from this conference. We want our congre- 
.gatians to arise and walk.^' 
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Key. D, W. Leakned, D. D. : 

There are two sides to this question, and it is a little unfortunate 
that so little time is left for the other side, that is, the dangers of a . 
radical policy of self-support, and the good results that may be attain- 
ed without such a policy. We have not a few churches which have a 
noble record for self-support without any such radical policy or strict 
rules. On the other hand we can show cases (not imaginary, but reaf 
ones) where adhesion to a strict policy of self-support would certainly 
have done harm. In this country the chief supporters of a church are 
often of the movable class of the population, as teachers and officials. 
When the people of means in a church move away, and a wave of 
reaction checks the growth of Christianity for a time, a church which 
has been fully self-supporting may be left where it cannot possibly 
support itself except by dispensing with a pastor. In such a case 
self-support is pretty sure to mean slow death ; we may report the 
church as self-supporting, hut it is likely to have only a name to live. 
A little help to such a church for a time may be the best means to 
secure real self-support again. Again ^^self-support’’ in a city, where 
rents are high, which results in the church biding itself in some obscure 
corner may not he the best means to plant a really active and working 
church in that city. Again, if a missionary opens a preaching place 
and gradually gathers a few believers around it, must he deprive them 
of church organization till they are strong enough to carry on the work 
without help, or shall he throw the whole burden upon them the 
moment there are enough of them to be formed into a church ? These 
may he called exceptions, but my point is that it is better to have a 
flexible policy which can easily he adapted to all kinds of circumstances 
than to have a fixed system to which all sorts of exceptions have to be 
made in practice if serious loss is to he avoided. Is it our aim to he 
able to report 100 j)€r cent of the churches self-supporting, or to pro- 
pagate Christianity ? 

Eev. Otis Gaby : 

When this subject is discussed, those who favor the use of foreign, 
funds usually say that they are as desirous as any to secure self- 
support, hut it must he .attained gradually. Their policy has- 
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prevailed in Japan. Has it resulted in marked advance towards 
what they declare to he their aim? In 1878, 27 of the 

churches were self-supporting ; now, only 19 cent At this rate 
of progress when shall we reach our destination ? Hoav far is it to 
Taunton asked the traveler. Well, if you keep straight ahead; 
its a little over 24,999 miles; hut if you turn around and go in the 
other direction, it is less than a mile.^^ We must face ahout. Ko 
pastor of a church, and, as a rule, no resideni evangelist, should he 
supported by foreign funds. The few employed hy a mission should 
he wholly xinder its control. The desire to have their own evangelist 
will spur the Christians to exertions for gaining what otherwise they 
cannot have. 

Those opposed to such views adduce exceptional cases of places 
suddenly impoverished and ask if we will let these afflicted churches 
perish. Few of us are so radical as to deny that there may now and 
then be reason for special help ; hut we do object to having these 
exceptional curSes dictate the general policy, as they are often made 
to do. 

In Japan, if anywhere, it -would he easy to adopt a policy of 
self-support. The Christians come from classes of average financial 
ability. The Japanese desire independence, and this can he complete 
only where tlxero is Kself-support. The Japanese are generous givers 
to that in which they are interested. 

Ask the Christians how much the average unbeliever pays for 
sake, for tobacco, and for his religion. Thus you may lead them to 
see that if they are willing to do as much for the Gospel as they once 
did for these things, it will not req^uire a very large company of 
believers to attain self-support. 

Kev. WmLiA.M Imbie, D.D. : 

Dr. Learned is perfectly right. It sometimes happens at home 
tliat a church is suddenly brought into financial straits hy the 
removal of members who have done much for its sxipport. But for 
two reasons the churches in Japan ai’e peculiarly liable to such 
occurrences. In many of the Japanese chui’ches, the chief supporters 
have been officials, or officers in the army or navy ; and these are the 
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very ones that are likely to he called upon to change their residences. 
But besides this, especially in the cities, most of the church members 
are not the old residents of the places; but persons who have come 
from elsewhere, often for a more or less temporary sojourn. Why 
this is so, is so well known that I need not pause to explain it. The 
result is that to a degree that is not found in most places at liome, 
members of the churches are birds of passage, I know of a church tliat 
is just now suffering from one of these causes. It is a good church 
that for several years has been entirely self-supporting ; but under 
existing conditions the people can not pay their pastor a living salary. 
If the mission can tide it over the present difficulty, the pastor can 
remain and work to bring the church once more to self-support ; Tmt 
if the mission can not do this, the pastor must go. And a flock 
without a shepherd is as badly off in Japan as it was in Judea. 

Mr. Cary has called attention to the fact that the churches in 
general are not advancing to self-support so rapidly as they were at 
the time of the last General Conference, That is true, but there is 
a good reason for it. At that time, and for a number of years after- 
wards, there wus a great wave carrying Christianity on its crest. 
Men flocked into the churclies, and churches paid their pastors, 
twenty, thirty, even forty yen a month, when yen were worth nearly 
twice what they now are. The question of self-support was solving 
itself; and if that state of things had continued, the question would 
now have been solved. Then came what we commonly speak of as 
the Eeaction ; and churches which once had a hundred members at 
present may not have more than thirty or forty. The problem now 
presented is in many particulars the problem of the down-town 
church in New York. The chief difference is that in New York 
the people have moved from down-town to up-town ; in Japan 
they have moved out of the Church and back into the world. 

The question of self-support is by common consent one of the 
greatest importance; but in order to profitable discussion it is 
essential that the meaning in which the term is used should be 
clearly defined. In fact, it is employed in . widely differing senses ; 
and this has been at home the occasion of much misunderstandino*. 
What is meant by a self-supporting church ? By some it is used in 
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tho sense in which it is commonlv used. A self-supporting church 
is a church that maintains a building fitted for its needs, pays a 
pastor a living salary, and is a body organized for work. By others 
the term is used of a group of believers without most of the helps to 
Christian living that call for Christian giving, provided only that 
they receive no financial aid from a mission. What then is meant 
by the expression, a self-supporting church ? Until the meaning of 
the term is fixed, discussion is not intelligent or to the point, 

Et. Eev. W. Awdby, D,D. : 

There is great need to press forwwl self-support ; yet it may be 
a comfort to some to know that in the Australian branch of the Eng- 
lisli Clmrch, the two dioceses in which I lately made enq[uiry, support 
themselves on contributions averaging about 5 shillings a head from 
man, woman and child among the church members. In the Nippon 
8ei Kokwai the contributions for man, woman and child average 
just over half that sum, while the average income of the Australian 
and his cost of living must be several times that of the Japanese. 
Each Japanese Christian therefore is contributing much more in 
proportion to his income than each Australian, and it is not his want 
of liberality, but the smallness of the congregations at this early 
stage that accounts for the church in Japan being as yet so far from 
complete self-support. 

Eev. W. B. Parshley: 

I believe in apostolic succession. One thing that the apostles 
I)elieved Avas that laymen as w^ell as elders and deacons have part in 
constituting a church. I protest against the idea that a body of 
believers must have a paid pastor of its own in order to be a church,. 
Eev. T. E. Sckumaker : 

The question of self-support is a question of principle. The 
principle is that each church should do all it can and that is what we 
w'arit. We must help until by doing this, they can support themselves. 
Teach giving carefully. In the New Testament there is little of 
'' Thou shalt and '^Thou shalt not.^' Christ had a better way 
than that. He teaches and gives the Holy Spirit to prompt the 
doing. Cultivate the spiritual life of the churches and teach care- 
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fully the duty of giving and the Holy Spirit will lead them to give* 
I have found that the Japanese are willing, provided they are proper- 
ly taught and led. 

Eev. Thfx)doue M. MacNaih: 

I should he sorry if this conference should do any thing to 
encourage, on the basis of mere theory, tlie withholding of necessary 
help. There is a church in an important place near Tokyo which w^as 
self-supporting and the work went on well. But some of the chief 
supporters died and some moved away and in the absence of othem 
sufficiently well off to take their places financially the churcli could 
no longer sustain itself, and appealed to our mission for help. Should 
we in such a case refuse the funds, and thus cripple the church and 
seriously limit its usefulness ? Cases of this kind are of frequent 
occurrence. I should he very sorry, I repeat, to have anything said or 
done here that might lead to a BoaixPs or a Mission's insisting upon 
a position still more extreme than that already taken. 

Kev, a. a. Bennett, D.l). : 

I heg leave in this connection to accentuate the need of a deep- 
spiritual life on the part of church and pastor — a need already 
referred to two or three times to-day. There is no surer solution of 
tlie problem of self-support than hy the infusion of spiritual life. 
The sickly church and the one not answering to such a name but 
marked by many evidences of anaemia, is sure to find self-support 
a distasteful proldem and one hard to grapple with. On the 
other hand, in p'roportion as life flows in, the difficulty of consecrat- 
ing money to the Lord becomes less and less apparent. We have a 
little hand of believers — a branch of our Yokohama church at 
Kawasaki. Some years ago, wdth considerable self-sacrifice they 
erected a very simple chapel without the aid of mission funds. They 
did not purchase the land, and until recently have not felt able ta 
pay ground-rent. Less than a year ago one of the most spiritually 
minded of our theological students went there as their preacher. 
Not long after, the believers said that th^ would pay their ground 
rent. Still later the preacher told me that he would not need his 
salary from mission money as the believers had agreed to pay him 
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^ight yen a month for the support of himself and wife. This they 
have continued to do. This last Sunday they gave me the money 
to cover my expenses there for communion service, saying that they 
had determined to take up a Sunday collection like other churches, 
and to give it month by month to pay the missionary's expenses wlien 
he came to administer the ordinance. This little body ot believers 
does not practically number more than eight or nine poor people, — a 
doctor and bis wife, a Japanese tailor and his wife, a blind sham- 
pooer {amma)} and his wife and two or three other women. The 
Belf-sacrificing conduct and faithful preaching of Mr. Mitamura are 
the explanation of tlie cliange, and liis deep spirituality is the key to 
the whole matter. 

Eev. Geo. Allghin : 

Quoting numbers is not of very much value to us. Many churches 
are small and a number of them are req^uired to make up the 
Slumbers of one large church. In Osaka there are 26 preaching-places 
and churches but only seven are self-supporting, and about half of all 
the Christians are in tliese seven churches. 

Kev. Mr. Yoshiyasu Hiraiwa: 

I am now working in Kofu as pastor of a Methodist church, 
which was not a self-supporting one four or five years ago, but now 
gives 600 yen to the pastor, 5 or G yen for miscellaneous expenses every 
month, 123 this year to the missionary society, and 116 yen for 
repairs. All depends on how you train your people. Missionaries 
may go to two extremes ; they may injure tlie cause of self-support 
by giving too much lielp^ or they may do so by loithdravdng the help 
enUrely. The true way is to give help in a moderate and encourag- 
ing way and to train the people. 

Rev. J. H. DeForest, D.D. : 

We luw3 12 stations and 52 places worked by pastors or evang- 
(July five give nothing. These 2000 Christians altogether 
give 3500 yen. We have just asked them to increase to 5000. If 
they do tliis wo shall soon liave many more self-supporting churclms. 

Rev. H. B. Price: 

Five years ago our mission paid pastors’ salary and house rent 
for our church in Kobe. Now the church is entirely self-supporting. 


DEVOTIONAL PAPEE. 

Be Filled with the Spirit, 

Eev Barclay F. Buxtok, 0. M. S., Matsuye, 

Such is God^s command to each one of us. One who fears Him 
and trembles at His word, cannot but seek in prayer to have this 
fulfilled in him. One who loves Him will be sure to desire to keep 
this commandment. If one is diligently hearkening to His voice He 
is sure to say to one, — I will send the Comforter to thee. Open thy 
mouth wide, and I will fill it. Be filled with the Spirit. 

This is God's command. It is not left to our choice whether we 
will be filled or not. It is not a mere privilege which we may enjoy 
or not according to our tastes or convenience or training. It ought to 
be the normal Christian life, and we cannot live below it without 
sullying His glory and getting eternal loss. And more than that. 
It is God^s command which no one can neglect without being disobed- 
ient to Him. Any Christian that does not experience the fulness of 
the Spirit is unfaithful to His Lord, and culpably negligent of God\s 
choicest gift of grace. When God is inviting him to come and enjoy 
the heavenly feast now, he is making excuse feeling that he has more 
important matters to attend to. And thus he is unbelieving toward 
God, and is content to be lukewarm in God’s service, when he might 
be a flame of fire. 

How many there are who thus stagnate in their spiritual lives, 
instead of stirring tliemselves up to lay hold of all that God has to 
give them 1 They excuse themselves hy trying to believe the untruth 
that they received all that there is to receive at their conversion and 
so they argue that there is no need to forget past blessings and reach 
forth unto things that they as yet have not known. And so they 
continue weak and lifeless in soul, content with the remembrance of 
past blessings, instead of having a present living experience of grace ; 
satisfied with the outward service of God, but with no life and power 
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that "betoken a present walk with God,, and a present partaking of His 
grace. 

Well may we search our own hearts in this matter, and judge 
ourselves in the light of God. Let us not judge of what it is to be 
filled with the Spirit by our own past experiences, but in the light of 
God let us try to discern His great meaning. In that light we cannot 
but see that there are signs everywhere that many have not received 
the fulness of the Spirit, What feebleness in service there is ! How 
much labor expended with little or no fruit in the conversion of souls. 
How little joy in prayer ! or power to pray so that answers are received t 
How little divine light received directly through the word ! How 
Mlcah’s word is fulfilled, — Night shall he unto you, that ye shall not 
have a vision. Then shall the seers he ashamed, for there is no answer 
of God.” (TIL 6, 7.) How little mourning over sinners 1 God still 
calls to weeping and to mourning and to girding on of sackcloth.. 
How little such deep feeling there is ! Oh that we may see the poverty 
and shallowness of much that is called Christian life. The whole of 
religion is love and yet how little hum ing love there is either towards 
God or towards man. Because we come short in these things, God^s 
holy name is being blasphemed on earth througli us. 

Is it not time to repent and seek that which is our supreme need 
— the filling of the Spirit? Let us be determined to seek until we 
ti.nd. Let us not dare to go back to our work until we have been 
liaptixed with the Holy Ghost and with fire. God has given us this 
time as an opportunity of repentance and of receiving new life and 
power. Let the time past suffice us for our weakness and deadness, 
and shortcoming. Let us arise and shake ourselves from the dust.. 
Let us be willing to receive from God this choicest gift of his grace ta 
ns — the Holy Spirit. 

There is one great hindrance that often prevents earnest seeking. 
And that is, that in our hearts we do not believe that we can be holy.. 
A little stinlng up of zeal or of love is about all we are looking for,. 
A deeper peace or higher joy is sought, but a real holiness is not 
believed in and therefore not sought. And even when one is intellect* 
tuallj convinced by the word of Gbd that God calls us to holiness, 
often the innate unbelief remains deep down in the heart which says 
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impossible for me/’ This unbelief will only disappear in the pre- 
sence of God as His light shines on the promises. Seek it there, on 
your knees. Neither receive it of man, neither be taught it, but 
receive it by the revelation of the Lord. And He delights to impart 
it to a soul that really seeks Him. 

If the Holy Spirit comes in to dwell in any heart, the main 
characteristic of that life will be holiness. Holiness is more than 
sin suppressed and kept down. That is virtue. Holiness implies a 
clean heart from which filthiness and idols have been removed and 
the old man absolutely put off. It implies that the depths ot one’s 
being are clean as well as the surface. 

This will he the first result of the incoming of the Spirit of 
Holiness. Many make a mistake there. They seek the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost that they may have power in service. But there can- 
not be real power unless there first is poverty. And purity by the 
Holy Spirit ought rather to he sought than power. 

We have this order in Ezekiel XXXVI. In the 25tli verse we 
have God’s promise I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
he clean.” And then in the 27th verse ^'I will put my Spirit within 
you.” First purity and then the indwelling Presence. If we ignore 
this order our search will probably he unsuccessful. Do we really 
want to be holy ? How many are not willing really to be dealt with 
by God on that matter, but only want power that will make them suc- 
icessfql workers. Such do not receive, for God’s order is always, first 
purity and then power. First the cleansing from all sin and then the 
Holy Ghost taking possession of his prepared temple. 

What is this purity that is so essential. It is heart-holiness, with 
the old heart-corruption removed and God’s new creation of a clean 
heart received (Eph. 4,24). It is the stony heart taken away, and a soft 
heart of flesh given instead (Ezek. 36,26). It is a heart circumcised,” 
that is to say from which sin has been cut off (Col. 2.11.) so that it 
can love God with all the heart and soul and mind (Dent. 30.6.). It is 
a heart whose eye is single, so that it is full of light. (Luke 11. 34,36). 
We must experience this, and not merely know about it, if we would 
see God (Matt. 5.8) and receive of his power. This needs a deep re- 
pentance that casts all sin out of the heart as well as out of the life. 
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At onr conversion we repented, it is true ; but there may be a much 
deeper repentance needed, God often in his word calls upon his owe. 
people to repent. If there has not been truth in the inward parts, and 
if the secret thoughts and motives have not been pure before him, lie 
certainly demands repentance. Then he is prepared to put his law 
in our hearts, that is to say, to make the deepest tendencies of our 
nature holy instead of sin as they are hy nature, thus working in us 
even to will of bis good pleasure. He will take away the filthiness 
and love of sin (Ezek. 36, 25.) and give us clean hearts that love him 
and delight in his ways. 

Let us he willing that he should do this for us so that all our heart 
juid life is conformed to his holy will But this will mean deep^ 
thorough work, and no crying Peace, peace ’’ when there is really 
BO peace. It means that all idols are taken away. An idol is neces- 
sarily soiuething that \ve love and adore and can argue for. It is 
sure to be hard to give it up. But if there is anything that is as a 
cloib.l between you and God or binders your walk with God, cast it off. 
Be real with God. Let nothing unholy remain to defile the temple 
of the living God. 

Then the great idol, self, which provokes God to jealousy (Ezek. 
8.5.) in so many lives, must be cast down. It is hard to die to one^s 
own advantage and good name and pleasures. It is hard to surrender 
one^s will Yet this is the only path to ble^ing. Do you remember 
inuv tenderly Paul deals with the Corinthians in this matter in the 
I Vtli chapter of the first epistle. ^ Ye are full, ye are rich, ye have 
reigned as kings’ he says — ‘ Ye are wise, ye are strong, ye are honor- 
able.^ But, he implies, you must come down from all that, and take 
your ]daee with us apostles as emptied ones, if you want blessing. It 
must be no more this Christianised self, but a death which brings 
us to the end of all that self can hide in, or exalt itself over, so that 
CTirist alone may be exalted. 

Eepentance means also that all the dark hidden chambers of the 
heart and of the mind have been searched out — (Ezek. 8. 9— 12)^ 
those chambers of imagery wherein so much goes on that is abomination 
to a holy God. It means that all the secret longings, and dissatisfao 
: tions, and murmurings against God and frettings have been wholly 
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surrendered and that one^s soul is quieted before God, and ready to 
accept His will and choice in every matter. It means that all worldly 
ideas, and impure thoughts are surrendered to Him to deal with and 
to destroy. 

It means that God is put first in the outward conduct of oner's 
life. His will is accepted as final in little things and in great, in easy 
things and in difficult. The home and the life are regulated so that 
they bring in the highest interest to Him. One is not content with 
gaining five pounds, when there is another way of gaining ten, though 
harder. 

Such is a real repentance — a real surrender to God. Who then 
is willing thus deeply to repent, and thus really to surrender to God 
that He may be all in all to him ? Thus cleanse yourselves, and He- 
will dwell in you, and walk in yon. Thus sanctify yourselves and the 
Lord will be able to bestow a blessing upon you and work mightily in 
you. Yet it is just here that there is deep conflict in the experiences 
of most souls ! How they wrestle against God, not prepared wholly 
to go His way, and be all for Him ! It is sure to be hard to die unless 
we have a clear sight of the glory that is coming, and the infinite- 
worth of the blessing that God has to bestow. But let the work be 
thorough. Do not yield in the conflict. Dig deep. Let there be a 
real repentance and a real cleansing of yourself from all sin and a real 
death. Be determined that yonr inmost heart shall be put right for 
God, so that every thought shall be in obedience to Him. 

And then God will do what you cannot do. He will cleanse tlie 
depths of your heart. As you make an end of sinning, He will make 
an end of sin. He will create a clean heart and a new spirit even the 
new man which is after His own image. He will save to the utter- 
most from unrighteousness and uncleanness and ungodliness. 

And He will give the witness that it is done. He delights to 
say even now to a soul Thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged.^^ I have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I will 
clothe thee with change of raiment.^^ That witness of God brings 
one confidence, assurance. When that is given faith becomes know- 
ledge, and one knows God has cleansed one. Tliis is armour for the 
soul, as we are bidden Arm yourselves with the same mind^^ (1 Pet* 
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4 1 — 3), that is with the assurance that you have ceased from sin. 
^^For the time past of our life may suffice — yes, indeed — ^'to have 
walked in sins and short comings and defilements. Arm yourselves 
with this determination that in the power of the cross, you will live 
no longer the rest of your time in the flesh to the lusts of men hut to 
the will of God. Thus reckon yourself dead to sin. Accept that 
position and live it out. As you obey God and believe, He makes it 
true, and you know that you are indeed dead unto sin. 

And thus in the power of the cross, we die. The past is under 
the blood. It is gone. New life is ours, even the resurrection life 
of Jesus, by which we can henceforth live not unto ourselves, but 
unto liim, even in the depths of our being, and by which we can 
conquer, treading under foot the world the flesh, and the devil. 

Oh the joy of being thus cleansed from sin ! Oh the blessed 
liberty and fellowship with God and wdtli men ! One cannot hut 
tell out what one has found, and glorify him who saves to tlie 
uttermost. He has cured the secret source of evil. He has given 
his own purity, and one cannot but make known his deeds and talk 
of all his w^ondroiLS works. 

Yet one may have, experienced all that, and not be filled with 
the Spirit. The unclean spirit may be blessedly cast out. Tlie 
heart may be really swept clean and garnished with grace, and yet 
there may be no resident Holy Spirit (Matt. 1*2. 43). In the 3fjtli 
of EKeki<4, after the cleansing from all filthiness and all idols, and 
the clean heart given, we have the promise of his personal presence. 
The cleansing from sin is only a negative blessing. Here is the 
positive side ot it, — God the Holy Ghost taking up his abode in tlie 
tem])le prepar(3d for liim. 

Tims only does one/s heart become a temple, when it is occupied 
by God Himself. There may ho a building after the pattern of a 
temple, rind used for praise and worship, but it is not a temple 
unless God Himself has taken it as his abiding place. And so it is 
with our hearts. That one only has a right to the name of a temple 
of the Holy Ghost, where the Divine Occupant is really in possession, 
and revealing himself. Let us take care tliat wo receive him. If 
he has clmnsed you from all sin, seek from him this manifestation 
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of Ills presence in your heart — that you may be conscious that he has 
come, and come to abide, and to rule everything. His presence 
brings deepest fellowship with God, and enables one to walk in the 
light. His presence brings joy, and peace, and meekness. His 
presence separates one from the world and from sin. His presence is 
our power for service and the means whereby we can convict others 
and lead them to the Lord Jesus. 

The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple 
(Mat. 3, 1), behold he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts. But 
who may abide the day of his coining : for he is like a refiner’s fire, 
and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, and he shall purify 
the sons of Levi that they may offer unto the Lord an offering iii 
righteousness. Tlien shall their offering be pleasant unto the Loi\l, 
and their lives and service acceptable unto him. This is what John 
(luoted and what he meant when ho said, pointing to Jesus, — Tliis 
is he wlio baptize th with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’^ 

How shall w'e seek so that God the Holy Ghost be thus revealed 
within ? The ww that the early disciples sought the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost is clearly shown us in Acts I and IL There Vve may 
see how" we too may seek and obtain. The great thing that is 
empliasized is that they came together to pray. It is helpful to hear 
addresses, and testimonies, to search the scriptures and to quote the 
promises, and 1 have no doubt that the disciples had all such exer- 
cises at their meetings. But their main object was prayer. They 
were coming into God’s presence by the Blood that had newly been 
shed. Tliey were penetrating for the first time through the veil into 
the Holiest. They were kneeling at the footstool of the Throne, and 
they knew that their Lord •was seated upon it. That is still the only 
place to receive the Holy Ghost. It is only the one who comes in 
there fey prayer that can receive that living baptism from the hands . 
of his Lord. The lamps of fire which are the Holy Ghost are burn- 
ing before the Throne, and one who would be baptized with fire can 
only obtain it there. 

In what spirit did they come together for prayer ? First of all, 
they were doubtless deeply convicted about the past They now 
realized the glox^y and Godhead of Christ as never before. They 
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imdorstoocl something of the divinity of his mission upon earth. 
Arul as they thought of their three years with him, they must have 
heel) overwhelmed with all their Wind ness and darkness of heart- 

They must have been deeply convinced of all they had missed^ 
that they might have had. They would bewail the coldness of their 
love towards him, and their lack of confidence in his power. They 
w'oulcl see how they had limited him and hindered the bestowal of 
hio light and blessing upon them. No doubt they liumhled themselves 
liefore God, and each other and confessed their sins. 

That is tlie spirit in which to seek the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. Eealize your unbelief in the past— for though this mighty 
gift might have been yours all the time, hy unbelief you have not 
received. Confess your unbelief and repent of it. Eealize all that 
you have lost in the past, of fellowship with God, and the knowledge 
of him, and light and revelation imparted directly to yon. Mourn 
over all the loss, and be determined to have all that God can give 
you. Mourn over your unfaithfulness and hypocrisies and failm*es 
and sins, your lack of >spiritnal power in bringing souls to a decision 
for Christ, your coldness in prayer, your dimness of vision in the 
word and in the things of God, your past impurity, nnholiness dis- 
obedience, ingratitude, your slirinkiog from the cross, your cleaving 
to the world. And see that it all need not have been. You might 
all the time have been filled with the Holy Ghost and been' a joy to 
God. You might all the time have been a winner of souls in the 
])Ower of the Holy Ghost : and from you might have flowed forth 
rivers of living ^vater. Go over all this on your knees before God. 
Turn to him with all your heart, and with fasting and 'with weeping 
and with mourning; and rend your hearts and turn unto the Lord 
}'our God. Let there he a true spirit of humiliation and contrition. 

Seco7icL Eealize the importance and value of this gift. It 
was everything to the disciples to receive the Holy Ghost. They 
were useless to God and to man till he had come. And it is every- 
thing to us too. Nothing else will supply our need. No education, 
no morality, no knowledge of the way of salvation, no natural ability 
will supply the need. If we are to be witnesses of the Lord Jesus, 
and winners of souls we must be baptized with the Holy Ghost. Let 
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IIS feel the awful importance of this. There was a time when God 
told Moses that he could not go any further with the children of 
Israel (Ex. 32.34). Moses sa^w that if God did not go with them 
they would lose all that was of value and become just like any otlier ■ 
people. And he laid hold of God in mighty prayer till God promised 
he would still come into their midst (Ex. 33.14). That God the Ploly- 
Ghost should dwell in your midst is everything to you. Without 
that you lose all tliat is most of value to you, and just settle down 
into the condition of any ordinary religious 'worker. You must have • 
this. See the vast need. And lay hold of God till he does consent 
and does come, and abide within you. 

Let us see also the intrinsic value of this gift. It is the most 
precious gift that God has to give. He will not give it to any soul 
that does not appreciate its value. This is his pearl of great price. 
Are you willing to sell out all other pearls, and all else that you may 
obtain ? Only such a soul does obtain, for God will not give this 
choice gift except to one wiio values it enough to pay the price. Do 
you thus value it ? Are you thus hungering and thirsting after God 
the Holy Ghost ? If so, you are one with the disciples in the Upper 
Eoom, and you with them shall receive, and be satisfied. 

Thirdly. Seek, prepared to go with God all the way. If we are 
seeking the po'wer of the Holy Ghost for our own joy or satisfaction or 
success in service we shall not obtain. To be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost means a deeper union with Christ in suffering and cross-bear- 
ing than ever before. The joy he gives is that of the cross. The- 
power we partake of is power to bear shame and reproach for his 
name- s sake, and the salvation of sinners. It is power for aggressive 
service and not merely for quiet shining for him. If the Holy Ghost 
takes possession of one, he wants to carry one forth into the battle, 
to lift up a standard for God. Let us not shrink back. One filled’ 
with the Spirit lives for eternity, and fills up that which is behind 
of the sufferings of Christ on earth. Let us really lay all upon the 
altar, prepared to go all lengths with God. If not, though we may 
wait upon God and cry to him we shall not receive the power of the 
Holy Ghost. But if any souls thus draw back, God has no pleasure 
in them. They are sent empty away, because they have not beem 
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willing to pay tlie price, nor to suffer the consequences. Let us be 
determined this morning that it shall not he so with us. Be deter- 
mined to have this supreme gift, cost what it may and the Holy 
Ghost shall come upon you, and you shall he mightily and gloriously 
filled. 

Seek in this spirit, and you shall obtain. God's going forth is 
prepared as the morning— that is to say, — the coming of the Holy 
Ghost to the soul that seeks him is just as certain as the coming of 
the dawn. Seek, confident that he is coming, and that you shall 
obtain. God d{)es not stir up our hopes and our prayers merely that 
we may have a high ideal, but that we may obtain that wdiich we 
long for. The disciples asked till they received. Satan doubtless 
put all sorts of liiiidrances and fears and distractions in their way. 
He suggested all sorts of subtle temptations to allure them from their 
position of faith and expectation. But they would not he distracted. 
They still waittnl, until they obtained. 

They were not allured away by other duties and other cares. 
Tliey were not discouraged by tlie delay. They saw the goal and 
made for that, to obtain the prize of the crown of tlie anointing of 
the Holy Gliost. Thus they waited and prayed. You may he sure 
that there were no shallo^v, wordy flowery prayers for the Holy 
Spirit, that mean notliing, and nothing comes of them. There was 
ivAi] taking of heaven by force. There was the self-abasement and 
eoufession that God rejoices in. There was the earnestness and holy 
excitement which stirs itself up to lay hold of God. There was 
boldness and holy confidence, that comes, not as a beggar that has 
no right to any mercy, but as a buyer who know^s what he wants, 
a] id goes to get it. 

Thus liave you prayed for him ? How few have really put God 
to tlie test in tin’s matter. How many there are who 
ha^ e sought the blessing, hut did not obtain, and now' I do not care 
much a noiit it. My brother, you have not really sought as such 
blessing should bo sought. You have not really agonized for it 

prepaitd to cry to God till you are filled. And so, no wonder that 
God lefuscd YOU and you got nothing. How God complains, that 
though there are many that feel their weakness and impurity there is 
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none that stirreth up himself to lay hold (Is. 64,7). Who will 
thus arouse himself? Who will begin to pray. 

For those who ask do receive. The Holy Ghost came. He- 
came then and he comes now wherever he finds a prepared heart 
willing to sell out all else to receive him. And his coming is- no 
vague matter^ so that one is not quite siii'e whether he has come or 
not. He witnesses with our spirits that he is there. The tokens of 
his [jresence are sure to be given. There is a settled peace, and 
purity, a holy joy in fellowship wdth God, an assurance that My 
Beloved is mine and I am His.^^ 

There is a fear and aw^e before God, which makes one afraid to 
sin. One dreads lest the temple of God should be defiled, and his 
glory hidden, which he has revealed within one. One’s desire is 
only to please him whose tender love one has begun to know. 

There is also a deeper joy in prayer than ever before, and an 
access t<.> God which makes prayer a real time of coinmiiuion and 
fellowship. Such can intercede for others and obtain what tliey 
ask. They obtain fresh promises by prayer continually. And in 
prayer they are often again filled with the Spirit, in deeper and 
deeper measure. 

And they have light on the Word. The Bible is a new hook to- 
them. God speaks to them through it, and shoWvS them hidden depths 
and treasiu’es of his grace. This was the one special effect that the 
Lord promised in His last discourse, — The Spirit shall lead you into 
all truth,” — He shall take of tlu.^ things of God and show them unto 
you,” — He will show you things to come.” And those to whom, 
the Comforter has come experience this. They are taught of him 
and need not that any man teach them. Day by day they gather 
manna from heaven to eat. Morning by morning their ears are 
opened to hear his "word, as a disciple who sits at his feet. 

And they have a deep conviction that there is still more to follow. 
They know that as yet they have not apprehended that for which 
they were apprehended of Christ. They long to lay hold of deeper 
things. They i3ray on that they may know the length and breadth 
and height and depth, and cannot he satisfied until they have come to 
the full measure of the stature of Christ, filled with His fulness. 

And they have power as they speak for God. Their words are- 
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fire that burns into the hearts of their hearers. They speak in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power. Men are convicted and turn to 
God through them. There is no more weakness and unprofitableness 
in their work. There is convicting power ! Christ is lifted up before 
sinners, and they must decide for or against Him. Not only is the 
truth preached, but it is preached in a pointed way and there is power 
-that carries it home to the hearts of sinners. 

Such are the effects of the baptism of tlie Holy Ghost. There 
is no vagueness or indefiniteness about these effects It is easy there- 
fore to judge whether one has received the Pentecostal blessing or not 
and whether one is really a member of this dispensation or whether 
• after all, one is only living as an Old Testament saint. God has made 
.this matter so clear in His word that he who runs may read, and even 
a fool need not err in His way of holiness. 

What shall we say to these things ? The promise is to yon. 
-See that you refuse not Him that speaketh, I believe that God has 
summoned us together here in order that He may iiujiart this gift. I 
have an awful dread lest some should be sent empty away from this 
Conference having, it may be, received much instruction, many new 
ideas, a broader mind in many ways, but not having received the one 
thing, the power of the Holy Ghost. We shall all be eternally better 
or worse for this gathering. When God brought the children of Israel 
to the h)rders of the land of blessing it was of infinite consequences 
to themselves and to God^s glory, whether they went up to possess it, 
or turned aside to live on as they always had. Do not let this 
opportunity slip. God has brought us very near to receiving Pen- 
tecostal power. Tiie only hope for Japan is that the workers shall he 
filled with the Holy Ghost: so that their eyes shall see spiritual 
sights which others do not see, and their ears hear the crying of 
famishing hearts, till they feel as if they could go and do anything 
that sinners might be saved. 

Shall this be the result of this gathering for you ? Fear lest, 
such a wondrous j)rovision having been made, any of you should come 
short of it. Dmw near in full surrender even now. Let go all that 
has hindered. Gut off' the right hand if need be. And let your 
heart go out to God in faith and love that receives from Him. And 
even here, and even now, even you shall l)e filled with the Holy Ghost 
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Eev. E. H. Vandyke, M. P. M., Shizuoka. 

During the last six or eight years the subject of Self-Support in 
mission bands and churches has increasingly engaged the minds and 
hearts of the best friends of Foreign Missions throughout the world. 
It is one of the most vital and burning questions in the Science of 
Missions. By what means can we most effectually imbue Japanese 
Christians with the principles of self-support ? How can we best in- 
culcate in our Churches the spirit of self-reliance in matters of finance ? 
These are questions constantly revolving themselves in the minds of 
every wide-awake lover of missions. It is therefore supremely fitting 
that this subject be given due consideration by this the largest and 
most auspicious Mission Council ever convoked in this Empire. But 
let us approach the subject reverently ; yea, lest haply we do despite 
to Him who alone can instruct us, let us remove the shoes of our carnal 
mind and tread softly for it is hallowed ground. 

Clearing the Maze , — There seems to be a great variety and lati- 
tude, and consequent confusion, in the common use of the term Self- 
Support. Thus in the study of the subject before us it is of first 
importance that we fix definitely in our minds what we mean when 
we use the term. I know of a sister denomination according to whose 
mission policy a church which bears all its local and current expenses, 
and pays a certain specified amount on pastoPs salary, is called and 
reported a self-supporting church ; while as to fact, the Mission grants 
to such self-supporting (.^) churches a monthly subsidy of from five to 
twenty five yen. Is this the kind of self-support we have in mind ? 
Again there are other churches in Japan which seem to have reached 
what they call self-support by effectually doing away with nearly 
-every element of church life requiring a support. Is this what is 
meant by self-support ? The work among the Karens of Bassein, 
Burmah under the leadership of that mighty man of God, Elisha Litsh- 
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field Abbottj is justly highly eulogized and held up hy some as a model 
in self-support ; yet, if I mistake not, the schools which formed the 
nurseries out of which this great movement grew, were both founded 
atid sustained, for a goodly number of years at least, by mission funds. 
I ask again, is this what w'e mean by self-support ? In recent years 
much agitation and inquiry in mission circles has been created by the 
work and writings of the late and much revered Dr. J. L. Nevius who 
is supposed by some to have conceived and elaborated a New 
Method — a novel and economic scheme of mission work ; proclaimed 
far and wide as the Self-Support Method/^ since it seeks to throw 
the whole weight and responsibility of propagandism upon the natives' 
at their own charges, with little provision for a trained leadership.. 
But Dr. 0. W. Mateer, for 25 years a friend and colaborer of Dr. 
Nevius, in his review of Methods of Mission Work ^^ published in 
the Chinese Recorder is authority for saying that when Dr. Nevius 
turned his work over to the Mission and retired from the active service,.- 
it was ill a critical condition ; that it was evident to those who 
knew the real situation tliat different methods must be at once in- 
stituted if the work was to be preserved from disastrous disintegra- 
tion. Is it then the Nevius system we have in mind when we speak 
of self-suf)port ? 

Dr. H. G. Underwood and his colahorers in Corea, have develop- 
ed! a work which must provoke our admiration if not even our euTy. 
Out of 188 organized churches, 186 are reported as entirely self-sup^ 
porting A review of this work was presented to the recent Ecu- 
menical Conference in New York under the attractive heading, An 
Ol}ject Lesson in Belf-Support/^ and seems to have made a great im- 
pression on that bo<ly ; and yet, if I mistake not, not one of those 186 
Entirely SelJ- Supporting ” churches maintains a regular and settled 
pastorate. Is this then the kind of self-support we are to fix upon as 
our ideal ? I trow not. I am not criticising. These incidents have 
not been cited in the spirit of criticism. I recognize the fact that 
while there is hut one Spirit and one Lord, there are diversities of 
administrations adapted to various lands in the various stages of 
their development. My object is to get at a clear and satisfiictory defini- 
tion of self-support. A definition that we can all accept* as standard, 
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fix as tbe goal, tbe finis of mission enterprise ; and also to fix the fact 
firmly in our minds that in our common nomenclature of missions^ 
tlie term Self-Support is used only in a relative or restricted sense. 
For how can there be absolute self-support in mission work? Does 
not the very word mission preclude such an idea? When an 
enterprise becomes absolutely self-supporting, does it not from that 
point cease to be a mission enterprise ? What therefore we commonly 
call self-support in missions represents tVie operation of a ; 

not the thing itself, but an attempt to reach it; or at best, an ap- 
proximation. What then is self-support, and what^ a self-supporting 
church ? Or in other words, what is the ultimate ohject and aim of 
missionary labor in reference to any particular land or people ? Must 
not the answer he, to establish in that land an absolutely self-maintain- 
ing, self-governing, and iself-propagating church : no transplanted 
exotic^ hut growing naturally from the native soil and drawing its life 
from its own roots ? I trust so. Having thus reached a clear view of 
the ohject before us, let us proceed to consider some of the best means 
of attaining it. 

.Right tise of Money and Native Agency .— a too free use of 
mission funds in the erection of buildings, and in a hasty and unfor- 
tunate selection of native agents as evangelists and pastors have had 
an injurious eifect upon the work in general, and in many instances 
cut the nerves of effort leading to self-support, is beyond all question. 
That a strong and natural reaction has set in, is equally true. But 
allowing ourselves to become over-alarmed, is there not serious danger 
of being carried to the other extreme ? Is not the steadiest spot in a 
ship its center ? Is not the safest position the mean between two 
extremes ? Because an infant loses its appetite from being over fed, 
shall we abandon it to its own resources ? Because in some instances 
the churches we have built, being too large, too expensive, or too 
foreign in their construction, have benumbed the incentives of the 
natives toward self-support, shall we cease altogether to build or assist 
in building churches and chapels with mission funds, and say to the 
infant church, — Provide thou thine own houses of worship, such as thy 
soul loveth and according to a plan that seemeth to thee good ? Be- 
cause some natives called by men but not of God to he evangelists and 
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pastors liave proven themselves unworthy, imparting to those among 
whom they labored a mercenary spirit and thus blocking the progress 
of self-support, shall we say to the native chimches, — Go therefore 
BOW, and work; for there shall no straw be given you, yet shall ye 
deliver the tale of brick ? Will not the inevitable result be, bricks 
without straw, a body devoid of that cohesive element, the very bone 
and sinew, necessary alike for its defence as for vigorous and aggressive 
effort ? Is there no mean between excessive help and an impracticable 
demand for self-reliance ? 

One high in authority in mission circles at home, writing on the 
subject of self-support, quotes with approval the statement that, ^ The 
English pound and the American dollar have done more harm to the 
cause of missions than all other obstacles combined/ To me this state- 
ment seems to be both untrue and pernicious. Let that sentiment 
prevail at home, and there is no mistaking the result. It is not the 
pound or the dollar, but the persons who them, that should he 

blamed. Because an apprentice hoy in the carpenter’s shop makes 
bungling work, shall the tool chest be removed from him altogether ? 
Because we missionaries through lack of knowledge and un tempered zeal, 
the result of inadequate training for this particular sphere of work, 
have turned out some unseemly work with these fine instruments, the 
English pound and the American dollar, shall they be taken from 
lair hand? ^^Let patience have her perfect work’’, and soon we 
shall be using them far more adroitly under the stern tutorage of 
experience. It must be clear to every thoughtful mind that money 
and native agency are two of the most potent earth-born factors in 
ilie propagation of the Gospel in non -Christian lands. But we must 
never forget tliat they are earth^born^ and must needs be sanctified ere 
they can be made meet for the Mastei^’s use. If any one losing sight 
of this fact, and in lieu of the Spirit’s power, begins to lean on and 
trust in these metallic and carnal agencies, there will be a sad curtail- 
ment of "wliat is expected of him* It is not the 2ose of money, but the 
unwise use of it, that has done the harm. It is not so much the 
mnount of money expended in missionary enterprises, as the tvay it is 
expended ; not so much what we help, (i. e. what line of legitimate 
work Educational, Evangelistic, Building, or Industrial etc.) as Jioio 
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we help ; aot so mucli native agents, as the hmd of native agentS; 
that determines the results for good or ill. Thus I affirm my convic- 
tion that, the right me of the English pound and the American dollar 
together with the right hind of paid native agents, even as evangelists 
or pastors, form the very best of earthly means in the promotion of 
self-support 

Careful Selection and Training of Missionaries as such — The 
next means of promoting self-support of which I wish to speak is the 
careful selection and training of missionaries as such. This may seem 
at first glance to have only a very remote bearing ; but the more it is 
]K)ridered the more clearly appears its vital relation. What was it that 
until recently caused the diplomacy of the United States in the east to 
be so severely criticised and generally declared inefficient ? Was it 
not because the Government made no adequate provision for a care- 
fully selected and trained service? What a. contrast to the British 
method and service ! When persons have been carefully selected as 
suitable to become missionaries, i. e., missionaiy candidates; are given a 
course of training that will at least acquaint them with the salient 
facts, especially the success or failure of men and methods, with their 
attendant causes in the history of missions in general, and of the field 
to which they are appointed in particular, including not only the study 
of their language, social and religious conditions, but as far as possible 
the poise of their mind and mode of thought ; are afforded a com- 
prehensive idea of the details of the work to be done, with a vision of 
the scope and magnitude of the task l)efore them in its far-reaching 
aspects : or in other words, are given a course in the Science of Mis- 
sions, and above all else, made to tarry till they be endued anew witli^ 
power from on high, ere they are appointed to places of responsibility 
on, the field, a long stride towards self-support will have been made. 

Though I served for several years in the pastorate at home, 
and in a general way took a lively interest in the cause of foreign 
missions from my early childhood, yet, as I now reflect upon the 
mistakes and blunders of my missionary youth, and observe that mine 
was in no special sense a very exceptional casO, I would not be surpris- 
ed should some one venture the assertion, that missionaries themselves 
are one of the chief impediments to the cause of missions in general, 
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and especially to that of self-support. If a good beginning is half of 
the conflict, then a bad beginning is to multiply difficulties and invite 
failure. To disarm subtle and deep-rooted prejudice, the child of igno* 
ranee ; to blast hideous and soul-blighting superstitions that have petri- 
fied in the stream of the flowing centuries ; to overthrow the kingdom 
of error and darkness, the fibers of whose influence form in large part 
the woof and warp of the fabric of social and national customs, and to 
establish on its ruins a self-supporting, self-governing, and self- prop- 
agating Church, is the most colossal undertaking this side of creation,, 
and demands for its service not only the best of the pick of all lands 
but that this pick shall have a special training for this special 
calling and conflict, ere they are placed in the front line of battle. 

Correct Vieivs by the Missionaries. — In the promotion of self- 
support it is very essential that the missionary have correct views 
and a deep conviction on the subject The missionary is constantlj^r 
imparting himself to others : his thoughts, his life, his faith his 
zeal. His converts are in a large measure reproductions of him- 
self — reflections of his own image. What he sows he reaps. The 
stream never rises higher than its source. Like priests like people.^^ 
The mind is the measure of the man.^’ It is not so much iheplan- 
as the man. It is not so much this or that particular method — there- 
are many roads leading to Koine. It is the idea, the fixed purpose, 
clear vision, that is most needed. Once let the conviction seize the 
missionary that the Church of Christ can and ought^ and therefore 
must live and become self-supporting in any clime and conditions 
wliere sinful man is found, and w''ays and means to that end will 
soon be ibiind adjusting themselves to the idea. Abbott, within 12., 
years had established 3G absolutely self-supporting churches, which 
luive continued to grow and multiply themselves to this very present 
time ; while it is sfiited that the church of which the first convert of 
Judson was the first pastor was still being supported by the Mission, 
even to the ret)airs on the building, 55 years after its establishment.. 

Plan the Worh Commensurate loiih the Ability of the People 
to Appreciate. — In order to provoke and foster most effectually the 
spirit of self-support, it is of sovereign importance that the work in 
all its departments and bearings, be projected and carried forward 
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on a plane commensurate witli the ability of the people to 
appreciate. As in speaking their language, we must tMnlc in their 
language, so in planning and conducting a work in their behalf, we 
must think their thoughts. Look at things from their point of view. 
Get down from the stilts of Avestern ‘twentieth century ideas to the 
plane of the native’s conception of things, and think through the 
grooves of his mind. Not that we should bring om*selves to his 
level necessarily to abide there, tho we will often find ideas to admire, 
and retain, but the rather that we may be able to lead them forth, 
calling into action ever latent possibility by planning and shaping 
just far enough in advance to challenge their admiration. In other 
words, we must use native standards as dur basis of operation and 
points of departure, or there will be very little appreciation of what 
wo say or do ; and without a clear appreciation there can be no 
hearty cooperation. 

If I be allowed to illustrate : suppose I say to a Japanese who has 
ample means at his ready command even, but who has no acquaint- 
ance whatever with our standards, — I have a fine offer in a piece of 
land, five acres at six dollars per acre. It must be sold in one piece 
but it is more tlian I want. If you will take half of it off my hands 
I will let you have it at the same price. Ten chances to one the 
proposition will have no interest for him. Why ? Being a stranger 
to our standards he is simply unable to appreciate it. The proposi- 
tion lacks that without which it is impossible to enlist his sympathy 
-and cooperation ; viz., a knoAvn standard. Just substitute tsuho 
for acre and ^^yen” for dollar, and immediately his countenance 
has changed. He has now an appreciation of what you want him to 
do. He reckons upon it; grasps the situation. His cooperation has 
been secured. His heart and soul and money are in the enterprise. 

Let us for a moment imagine ourselves in India. (Distance 
lends enchantment, you know). A place of worship is needed and the 
proposition to build is hailed with enthusiasm. The leading members 
get together and after much thought and prayer a plan is finally 
agreed upon. It is to be of native style of construction in the main 
with a few foreign touches here and there such as they have learned 
to appreciate, and to cost a little more than is in sight, but they are 
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■willing to venture tliat mucli on faitli. Meanwhile the missioiiaiy’s; 
liiiiiil is husy with twentieth century ideas. He is filled, with en-, 
tliusiasm and hope. His long cherished desire seems at last on the: 
verge of realization. He says to himself, we must build something 
that will be a credit to the place. We must also look to the future 
as well as to the present. And with these tlioiights in his inind he 
ransacks his memory and begins to draw out visions of the plans of 
all the churches he ever saw in Europe or America. At the next 
meeting he has his plan, all elaborately drawn. He argues for it,. 
The meinhers arc^ reluctant to express themselves, hut at last ventoe 
to suggest that v/liile it is a very fine plan, it wdll probably cost much 
more than they can reasonably hope to collect. Blinded by enthusiasm 
he does not see that tlio people really do not care for his plan, so 
the missionary says, — Your plan will require so much, and mine so 
iiiiich. If you will select this one, I will ‘be responsible for the differ- 
ence in the cost. They yield in deference to his kind offer, but 
from tliat moment the enterprise is the missionary’s. Their sym- 
path has heen lost, and to a large extent their cooperation. Why 
A standard has been introduced which they ai^e unable to appreciate. 
Their heart and soul are no longer in it. Their ardor cools ; their 
zeal congeals. Hot half the money supposed to be in sight mater- 
ializes. The missionary is embarrassed. He thinks to himself, (though 
he would instantly rebuke another were he to dare to express the same- 
th«»nght) these are certainly a strange people, — not to be depended 
u|)ou — not even the best of them — au<l almost wholly lacking iii 
gratitude! Bnt reflecting that charity eiidureth all things,” he 
shoulders the responsibility and presses the enterprise to a comple- 
tion. They may come around while the building is in process of 
<;reetion or when nearing completion with the equivalent expressions 
of rippa ” (magnificent) or 'Tvanshiu desu ne 1” (how admirable !) 
but their heart is not tliere. TTiey will continue to worship there so 
long as the Mission bears the most of the expenses, but their souls 
are not at rest. In their bosom is a constant heaving in varying 
quantities of tlic two elements, gratitude and. resentment. David 
encased in baurs armor ! but lacking the courage to throw it off. 

Brethren, 1 wot that through ignorance we did it, as did also our* 
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rulers — the Mission Boards ; but it were better far for iis and the 
cause so dear to our hearts, that a millstone were hanged about the 
neck of our western ideas and standards and they plunged into the 
depths of the sea of oblivion, than that w^e should thus offend these 
little ones. Better far call love to the rescue and joyfully endure 
tlie unseemly and barny. Ah ! brother, sister ! in regaxxl to the art 
and science of Missions shall it continue to be said of us missionarieSy 
Ever learning, and never able to come to a knowledge of the 
truth How long till we learn to be unto the Jew a Jew^ and unto 
the Greek a Greek ? This principle applies to almost the whole list of 
missionary enterprises, and to none with greater force than the train- 
ing of native helpers. To establish standards, either in education^ 
living, building, thinking, or speaking, w^hich are beyond the ability 
of the people to appreciate, is to seriously depress and retard, rather 
than enlist and stimulate their efforts towards self-support. 


DISOUSSIOH. 

H. B. Johnson, M. E. 0., Fukuoka. 

The subject as assigned is not the Best Plan, but the Best Means 
of Promoting Self-Support, This includes a plan hut much more. 

I, It is important that we should have clear conceptions both of 
the subject of self-support and of its importance. 

1. The Subject, (a) In the nature of things, a self-supporting 
church is one that pays its own way. It must defray all its expenses 
of whatever kind, rent, taxes, insurance, lights, fuel, and other current 
expenses, and, providing for its pastor, it should bear its share of the 
benevolences of the denomination with which it is connected, not, to 
speak of occasional outside needs. 

(b) A Ministry is essential to a normal and self propagating 
church. A self supporting church should have a pastor who preaches, 
regularly and administers the ordinances of the cliurch, and who fol-* 
lows no other calling to supplement his necessary salary. Any system 
which does not include this idea and which does not provide a comfort- 
able support, is one of no-hTipfK)rt rather than of ae?/-support. 
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2. It is essential to have clear conceptions oi the importance of 
the subject as well- Without this the best plan is sure to fail. When 
we think of the continual recurrence of the subject, of its prominence 
to-day in all Mission Boards and fields, of the intimate relation which it 
sustains to the spiritual life of the church and to the church's becoming 
self-propagating, and when we note that every dollar of mission money 
unwisely spent is taken from some needy place thus retarding by that 
much the spread of Christ's Kingdom, we must be convinced that the 
subject should not be relegated to a second or third place. Not until 
we see its supreme importance need we expect any great advance in 
real self-support. 

II. It is essential that the real influence of the missionary be 
kept in mind. 

Almost without exception, the influence of the individual mis- 
sionary can be traced in every real advance. As illustrations note 
Abbott's work among the Karens, Nevius' influence in North China, 
and Leavitt's relation to the historic church of Osaka. I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that Dr. Nevius' plan has been severely criticised 
of late by Dr. Mateer in a little pamphlet full of most excellent ideas, 
that there arc some features that time has shown to be impracticable, 
and that the results do not appear to be all that had been supposed. 
Yet it is nevertheless true, as Dr. Mateer admits, that it did good in 
that it developed the liberality of all the native Christians by placing 
before them as a definite object the support of the native ministij. 
Secretary Cobb says, Our churches in China were established under 
the influence of a man who had the idea of the importance of st*Jf- 
support " and Mr. Moffet adds in the same line, My own conviction 
from seven years experience in Korea is that self-support of the native 
church depends almost entirely upon the individual missionary." 

More important than a plan is the interest and zeal of the mis- 
sionary. Without these the best plans are sure to fail The sym- 
pathetic and tactful missionary, with deep convictions, can accomplish 
far more by moral suasion than Mission Boards possibly can by pressure 
and force. I do not sympathize at all with the idea that the mission- 
ary is emterrassed by his surroundings and cannot he depended upon 
to take the initiative. Both the Board and the missionary must cooper- 
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ate, but the influence of the missionary must be strongly maintained. 

III. It is essentia] that we note the real difficulties in the way 
of attaining the ideal. 

1. Strange as it may appear, there are decided differences of 
opinion as to what this is. While some appear to think that the free 
use of mission money is the only way of retaining substantial control 
of the native church, few would hold this to be ideal. The missionary 
.body seems to be honestly and nearly equally divided between the non 
use of mission funds for evangelistic purposes and the so called right 
,use, it being maintained that wisdom does not lie in the disuse of 
money because of its abuse but in its proper use as one of the most 
beneficial of evangelizing agencies. As a workable method the one 
insisting on non use is easier. Few things are more difficult than 
the realization of the golden mean. A Missionary in Burmah puts it 
thus, Nothing on the field is so perplexing to the thoughtful mission- 
ary as the attainment of the mean between excessive help and an 
impracticable demand for self reliance/^ 

2. Whatever the ideal, in its attainment there are serious 
difficulties to be recognized and overcome, both in beginning from 
the bottom and in reversing a former policy, (a) Among these is 
paucity of numbers. In the United States about two hundred and 
fifty members are required to provide for the needs of the pastor and 
to meet other necessary expenses, and it is to be borne in mind that 
there are always friends outside the membership who render substan- 
tial aid. What church in Japan with almost any system or with no 
system could not be self-supporting under similar conditions ? The 
very financial embarraasment of a weak society is enough sometimes to 
deter a person not yet filled with the true spirit from uniting with 
such church. In order to secure the necessary numbers, the grouping 
of Christians or the circuit system has been suggested and tried. This 
is most excellent for sundry reasons, but care must be taken not to 
neglect the proper development of the work by any forced reduction 
of workers. The demand is for education and selection rather than 
for reduction. 

(b.) Another expedient has been the lowering of salaries. To 
be sure an undue waste of money, whether contributed from abroad 
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or raised locally, is to be ayoidod, but the laborer is ivorthy of Ms- 
hire. Tlie pastor of the Second Church, Osaka, began with seven 
yen per month but this is an impossible condition to-day. The- 
dignity of the Christian ministry must be maintained and this can 
be done in no more practical 'way than by encouraging our best men 
to enter and remain in the ministry by providing them a comfortable 
support. Any system which fails to note and overcome these and. 
other obstacles cannot be called ideal. 

IV. Self-support may be best promoted by observing several 
fundamental principles. 

1. All mission money used should be a grant-in-aid and should 
be regarded as exceptional. Jfo mission should assume the support 
of the native ministry nor give because the church fails to come up 
to its promise. The native ministers should under no circumstances' 
be regarded as the hired men of the missionaries. 

2. The (question of self-support must ever be made prominent.. 
This should be understood not only at the organization of a local 
church, but in the instruction of candidates for baptism. The system 
adopted should be educational and should result in gradual reduction 
and ultimate self-support. 

3. The method employed should tend to develop the grace of 
giving and the spirit of self-support, all the members being led tO’ 
give according to ability from pinper motives, and with real sacrifice. 
In order to do this especial attention should be given to the teaching 
of Scripture on the subject. 

4. The policy should be settled. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon this. Nothing is more detrimental than constant 
experimenting and change. Ajpoor pitm ^^oiperly toorlzed is better' 
than a better one not enforced constantly modified. Of course, 
experience should result in improvement, but the main features 
should remain unchanged until the plan has been thoroughly tested 
and found wanting. 

"V. The following features should be conspicuous in a workable^ 
plan. 

1. System should be made prominent both in giving and in 
aimimsteringi 
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(a) All should be invited and expected and urged to give. A. 
special church record should be kept showing the name and weekly or 
monthly contribution of each member. All should be taught that 
they are expected to give according to ability. This is ideal. First 
Corinthians XVI; 2., should ])0 made prominent. On the first day 
of tlio week let every one lay by as God hath prospered him.’^ 

(h) The Tithing System has been wonderfully blessed both, to- 
individuals and to churches. A good pamphlet on the subject is 
What we Owe and How to Pay it by a la^unan, (Presbyterian^) 
published at Chicago. Tlie position is that like the Sabbath it is a 
divine institution, it existed before Moses’ time, Christ corrected its 
abuses and thus sanctioned it, those who observe it are benefitted 
temporally and spiritually, we do not give until we liave paid the 
tenth; and those who adopt it are pleased and usually give more. It 
has been used successfully by the American Board missionaries in 
Turkey and Ceylon, by those of the Meth. Epis. Church in the 
Foochow Mission, China, and Pastor Sawayama testifies to having 
used it in laying the foundations of the Second Church, Osaka. It 
is certainly worthy of most careful study. 

(c) The envelope system is most excellent. A missionary in 
Korea testifies thus to its usefulness, “ About two years ago we had 
twenty Christians who contributed from one to ten cents per week. 
We introduced the envelope system and within a month eighty men. 
were giving from one to fifteen cents per Sabbath. It has been used 
with like results both in the home land and in Japan. 

(d) In the disbursement of funds as in the collection, much 
attention should be given to, system. Nothing is better calculated to 
create confidence in those in charge of the finances of the church and 
to indirectly encourage giving. 

2. The system should be co-operative, but should fix the- 
responsibility upon the native church. Missionaries should neither 
be regarded as employers nor as mere advisers. We are here to co- 
operate with our brethren in laying the foundations of a strong,, 
spiritual, and enduring church. We must insist not only upon 
individual responsibility in giving, but on the responsibility of the 
church to support the pastor. One fault of the Nevius method is that 
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.it resulted in the Chinese regarding his helpers as his men and not 
•tlicirs. Wherever there is a light sense of responsibility there is 
Jittle real self-support. This has been, one of our chief obstacles 
,in Japan in the past. We are here to aid in raising up and educat- 
ing a native ministry, to aid in supplying a Christian literature, and 
moreover to wisely assist with mission funds in supporting this 
ministry during the church's childhood. But in order to develop 
real Christian manhood and a self-propagating church, we must place 
the responsibility where it belongs. 

3. A workable plan should interest and unite pastors and 
-people. We have failed in the past to just the extent that pastors 
and people have not been mutually interested. It is impossible to 
interest without furnishing facts and motives. As the idea of self- 
siipport caus(3s us to place our trust in God rather than in some 
church organization, so a true plan brings both pastor and people to 
•be more interested in (^acli other. The members are financially 
interested in the pastor and the pastor financially dependent upon 
-them. The bond, however, soon becomes one of Christian sympathy 
and love. 

4. Again, a workable plan . should deal sympathetically, win- 
ning and leading rather than forcing and driving. Doubtless the 
lack <.»f mission funds, the past few years, has worked beneficially in 
sthmilating self-support, but onr native workers have had the idea 
all tlic time that the Missionary Societies were willing to give. Our 
native hrethi-en have real difficulties, and these must be overcome in 
tlie spirit of real sympathy and brotherly love. 

The man of tact is one who leads rather than tries to force, wdio 
brings those who disagree with him to believe as he does. It is 
probably wise for the Missionary Societies to fix a limit beyond 
which they will not appropriate and to adopt a policy of gradual 
•redaction, but unless it is done by showing that the money can 
accomplish more in some other way in establishing Christs' Kingdom 
and that the churches will really be benefitted by the change, harm 
will surely be done. As the wise parent uses force only when abso- 
lutely necessary in training the child and developing the man, so 
here we are to win and lead rather than force and drive. 
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5. Still further, the plan should be flexible. We may well 
follow in this matter, the example of the leaders in the government 
of this country during the past quarter of a century and more. It 
has seemed at times that they were fickle and contradictory, but not- 
withstanding change in personel and radical differences of opinion, .. 
the forward movement lias been steady. The sliip of state has fre- 
quently turned out of her course to pass some obstacle but her general 
course lias been straight. As one has expressed it, Our methods- . 
should be suggestions rather than means of squeezing money out of 
the people.’^ Our policy should be definite and settled and at the, 
same time flexible. 

6. Finally under this head, the workable plan should be educa- 
tional from first to last, and should ever hold out proper induce- 
ments. On tlie first point sufficient has been written already. So 
far as is consistent with the polity of the denomination, control should 
be graduated to correspond vdth contributions, and the church that 
has the courage to become self-supporting should have the best preach- 
er procurable. 

VI. Principles in Practice. 

As an illustration of the practical working of some of the above 
suggestions, I may be allowed to modestly refer to the place of self- 
support ill my own mission, the South Japan Mission of the Metlio- 
dist Episcopal Church. We do not claim perfection for it. The tith- 
ing system has not yet been publicly introduced. But imperfect as 
it is, it has accomplished much in the past two years. 

The special features are, — instruction in self-support as above ; the 
use of the special church record, all being urged to contribute regular- 
ly ; the use of the envelope system with monthly collections supple- • 
mented by weekly offerings for current expenses and with special 
collections when neeedecl ; the amount of salary determined by the 
Finance Committee of the Mission, each church through its quarterly 
conference having the privilege and duty of recommendation ; when 
thus fixed the responsibility of support divided between the local 
church and the Mission, each agreeing to pay the pastor’s salary a 
definite portion of the year (when the church is unable to do it), the 
current expenses being paid by the church unassisted except in rent ,• , 
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the yearly salary divided into twelve shares corresponding to the 
twelve months, the chureh being urged to assume as many as possible 
to be paid at a certain fixed period, the Mission being responsible for 
its share only • the rates revised from year to year. Each church is 
self-supporting to the extent of the number of shares taken. One is 
entirely self-supporting, another nearly by paying 240 yen, another 
144^ one 96, two 60 each and others less but ail something. The 
ratio of advance is very uniform. It may be added that the rules of 
the church require from each candidate for full membership a pledge 
to support the ministry and the various benevolent enterprises of the 
church. Our church gives well toward these, and especially toward 
their own Home Missionary Society and Church Extension Society. 

Among the many encouraging results are the bringing of pastors 
and people into much more intimate relation, the unusual deepening 
of interest, and the fine advance made. The contributions have almost 
doubled during tlie past two years, the figures for salaries only being 
yen 035, two years ago, 915, last year, and 1154, promised for this 
year not to speak of special collections to prevent a cut. One 
very noticable thing is that where as under the old system the small 
monthly subscription was paid only in part because the pastor could 
do without it, now every cent promised is promptly paid and in actual 
•casli. 

I desire that due credit be given to other influences, as the 
general discussion that has taken place, the policy of the Missionary 
Society iii appropriating a fixed sum for evangelistic work, the con- 
stant rise in prices which has emphasized the greater need, etc. Also 
to state that the treasurer’s book used originated on Eev. D. S. Spencer’s 
wcd’k on the Xagoya District. And, in conclusion, I wish to add 
^ that I have noted that self-support has increased most in our most 
spiritual eliureiies, and that the presentation of the subject everywhere 
has seemed to tend toward a deeper spirituality. 

Eev. E. IL Jones; 

This being a burning topic, and I a man of slow speech, it 
would require not three minutes but half a day fox* me to express 
myself as I want to on this matter. I take exception to the state- 
ment that a large chiu’cli and a paid pastor are necessary to make a 
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olinrch a self-supporting cliiircli. I know a church on our field of 
38 memhers which is self-propagating, self-governing and self-sup- 
porting, even though it has no paid pastor. One great difiicalty is 
our missionary ambition. We want to send good reports home and 
we are afraid that if we do not support pastors and churches they 
will go to other missions. We thus show our lack of faith in the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance of our work. Again, we lack faith in the 
Japanese Christians. We under-rate both their ability and willing- 
ness to help themselves. We can and ought to trust them. 

Eev. J. B. Hail: 

Yesterday in my paper I said that the mission churches planted 
by St. Patrick were self-supporting from the start or nearly so. I 
gave this on the authority of Dr. Anderson, who gave a list of 
authorities to support his statement. 



THE EYAH(.4ELtZATI0N OP JAPAN IN THE 
PRESENT GENERATION : IS IT 
POSSIBLE AND IF SO BY 
WHAT MEANS? 

Eev. E. H. Jones, A. B. M., Siiindal 

As tBe first work of the missionary is evangelization, and as all 
other work, publication, education, and benevolence, must necessarily 
be subordinate to it, and should be so carried on as to be helpful 
thereto, I think we will all agree that this topic should have a 
central place in our thoughts, and prayers. Mr. Draper, and Mr. 
Andrews, have already presented to you the historical aspects of our 
work, and the practical methods for its ]irosecution, and it is left for 
us in this hour to study together as to wliat may he done to secure 
to these plans a successful issue, and to seek inspiration, hope, and 
courage for the needed effort. Did I not have confidence in God that 
he will give wisdom, and in you that this suhjecd will be discussed 
by you with wisdom gained from prolonged thought and prayer^ 
I w’-Qiild tremble at the responsibility of undertaking the opening of 
this discussion. 

But trusting that God will guide us in a profitable consideration 
of this most important subject I ask your attention to the paper I 
have to offer. 

I do not exactly know what was in the minds of the brethren 
who -wrote out the title for my subject, whether they meant by the 
Evangelization of Japan, — ^the Christianization of Japan or rather 
simply, The Preaching of the Gospel to all the People of Japan/^ 
I take it they meant the latter, as this is the most common meaning 
of the word evangelhe. Taking then my subject to mean ^ The 
Preaching of the GospeP or the ^ Piihlishiiig of the Glad Tidings to 
tlio People of Japan another question suggests itself, which is, 
what constitutes an adequate puhliHlung of the Glad Tidings ? 
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Surely it is not calliug at a place, stopping say over night, or one day^ 
and preaclihig to the people but that one time ! Even if we should 
speak to them in their own tongue, in their own dialect, or in a 
manner adapted to their state of education, habits of thought^ 
being careful to have due regard to their previous religious concep* 
tions — (and must we not all sigh, who is competent for all these 
things), — and again seeing to it that we have all present who are of 
years of understanding, yet their would be many obstacles to the 
giving to the people of such a place an opportunity for a proper 
hearing that would, humanly speaking, require frequent visits to 
evercome. The people, for instance, may have false impressions of 
the worker that would close their ears to an attentive hearing. Ho 
is a foreign spy, they think ; or, he is paid for his work, and there- 
fore, like many another priest, he does not believe his message 
himself ; or he has some ulterior motive, that makes it necessary for 
us to he on our guard. They may also have false views of religion. 

These things would prevent them from understanding the message 
when they do listen to it. Perhaps they think this is a religion suited 
to the people of foreign lands but not to them; or this God of the 
Christian is but one of the Gods, we have our own Gods, say the}% 
and doif t need any others ; or again, the people have such false ideas 
of religion, of the purpose of religion, as to make it very difficult for 
them to understand the highly sj)iritual nature of our faith. They 
generally think of religion as a means to profit in this world, or to- 
happiness in the next and not as a teaching of relations and duties 
to a being above them in nature and authority. Their prayers are 
generally for some temporal or material benefit, vvithout any thought 
of duty, or reformation of character or conduct. They make offerings 
that they may appease some misty being, or thing that has the power 
to do them barm, or good, in their person, or business. A change 
from this fetish worship to any kind of an adequate conception of 
the only God, the Creator and Euler of all things, is such a revolu- 
tion in thought that it is not to be accomplished without time, 
thought, and eventually a severe wrench from their old intellectual 
bearings. We thus see, looking at it from a human standpoint, that 
the people will have to hear this strange message many times before 
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tliey come to a position to appreliend it, i.e., as a sufficient ground 
for decision, even after they have somewhat comprehended it. 

I find in our vcule mecurrij the Scriptures, which may he called 
the marching orders of Christ’s army, something about the subject of 
an adequate hearing. 

In Kom. 10 : 14, 15 we have the order given of the promulga- 
tion, and receiving of the Gospel. 

1st A sent messenger, 

2nd A message delivered, 

3rd A hearing of the message, 

4tli The Ixilie^dng of the word. 

Wo see here that the character of the messenger has much to do with 
an adequate; hearing of the message. He must he a sent messenger. 
Unless he is chosen mid sent forth by the Holy Spirit all his ability 
natural and acquired, all his authority from chui'ch or missionary 
.societ}', and all his entlnisiasm for his work will not count for much 
toward giving the people an efpportunity for an adequate hearing. 
I did not eee tliis matter in this light wlien some years ago I read in 
The Student Toluuteer some remarks made by Sec. Eobert E. Speer 
urging die need of the filling by the Holy Spirit in the candidate for 
missionc.ry service. He said that this qualification should be insisted 
upon by Missionary Boards in the examination of candidates. 1 
op]K)sed the suggestion at the time as an impracticable one. I think 
yet it may be very difficult for Missionary Examining Committees, 
apart iVmn tlie church, to say who has or has not been filled with 
the Holy Spirit. The church seeing the candidate’s daily life can. 
come to a fair conclusion. Another reason by the way, for the 
church’s sending out missionaries, rather than the Missionary Society. 
Exit it is very certain, as I have now come to see, that it is as im- 
portant now, as it was in the apostolic age, that a sending forth by 
the Holy Sjiirit be required. The Holy Spirit said to the church in 
Antioch, Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work Avhereiinto 
I have called them.” Again it is said so they being sent forth by 
the Holy Spirit, etc.” So we may he sure it is a prerequisite to 
mccesB in our w’ork that the messenger he filled by, and sent forth 
by the Holy Spirit. Perhaps that was the reason why with such a 
monger financial outfit, and relying so little upon human learning 
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and wisdom, the workers of the apostolic age had such success in 
turning the world of that day upside down. Perhaps we with all 
our money, with all oiir learning, and with all our up to date [)hins 
of evangelization, fail hecause we do not lay stress upon this im- 
portant qualification. Being so rich in all these human things we 
have failed I fear to appreciate the importance of giving a regnant 
place to God’s Spirit in the work of bringing the light, and life of 
salvation to perishing souls. The difficulties coming in the way of 
an adequate hearing, which are mentioned above, all practical 
workers have come in contact with, and have sighed over times with- 
out number. And I am not now recommending anything like a 
patent plan to save us all need for further effort, in going for iristanee 
often enough to a pleme to give the people a full opportunity to hear 
the word. Nor am I suggesting any less expenditure in careful 
thought as to the matter, and manner, of our preaching, so that the 
word may not be made of non-effect through our lack of care, or 
through the substitution for the word of life and glory of something 
inferior, for the Holy Spirit has made an essential place in His 
Divine ] dans for human intelligence, and effort, provided they be 
sanctified. But after all has been said and done unless we can claim 
the promised indwelling of the Paraclete, our Helper, our Teacher, 
our Inspirer ; unless we can believe that he is with us to convict the 
world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgement,” v/e 
shall never be able to claim the success of Zeruhhabel. The prophet 
seeing before the great triumph that was coming to the work of the 
Lord in the hands of that famous worker of old exclaimed Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Jjord. Who art thou, 

0 great mountain ? Before Zeruhhabel thou shalt hecome a plain.” 
The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundations of this house ; 
his hands shall also finish it ; and thou sh»lt know that the Lord of 
Hosts hath sent me unto you.” We may bring up against this moun- 
tain of our difficulties all our engines of offence, all our Krupp guns of ^ 
modern Christian evidence, skillful arguments from history, from 
philosophy, and from science, all our Maxim guns of irresistible 
illustration of the beneficent educational and civilizing effects of 
our religion, all the strategical wisdom of modern missionary tactics. 
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and yet the mountain is not in the least moved. The iiun?hers of 
the heathen increase daily, and their weapons of defence have even 
oome to he sharpened in our workshops. We turn out of our schools 
skilled heathen dialecticians to confirm our own sceptics in their 
unhelief, and to turn the heads of the weak native Christians. It 
would seem that we need again to con our a. b. c, lesson. This is the 
victory that overconieth the world even our faith.^^ It is not in 
numbers, nor in money, nor in wisdom, nor in up-to-date plans. It 
must be as the Lord Himself taught his disciples when he said, ^Tf ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to this mountain re- 
move hence, and it shall remove, and nothing shall be impossible to 
you;’^ so if you have followed me, and we all agree that it is of the first 
importance to the evangelization of Japan that we have the inspira- 
tion, the direction, the enabling of the Holy Spirit, it certainly will 
be profitable to spend a little more thought upon the Spirit’s sending 
forth, nml infillings of the messenger. To go to the root of this 
matter we need to go hack to the local church by means of which 
tlie wrjrker ouglit to be sent out. The Holy Spirit may he supposed 
to have said to the churches in America, or elsewhere, Separate 
me these men for the work to which I have called them.” We learn 
also from the context of the passage quoted above — that referring to 
the sending forth of the first missionaries to the Gentiles— that the 
church at Antioch in prayers and fastings, conjointly with the Holy 
Spirit, sent these messengers forth. Now I am certain that if we 
had more fasting and prayer on the part of the churches sending 
forth the missionaries, and this is as true of the Japanese as of the 
home churches, we would have more Spirit-selected, Spirit-filled, and 
therefore m<.)re successful preachers of the word on the mission fields. 
More praying in the churches would give more converting power on 
the mission fields. High mountain peaks do not raise their shining 
heads from plains, but are supported by foot hills, and elevated table 
lands. So Spirit-filled churches will naturally produce Spirit-filled 
missionaries. Water does not naturally rise above its source. Nop 
do missionaries often rise in spiritual efficiency above the average of 
the tone of spirituality of the churches sending them out. Or to use 
a present day figure you cannot expect efficient work in the machine 
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stop, or on the rail track, when there is a break in the lines of com- 
munications with the power house. Moody is said to have wondered 
at one time, when working in Liverpool, England, at the power 
manifested in the meetings. He found the secret however in the 
faith-filled prayers of an old bed-ridden saint, who had laid lines of 
communication between her attic and the Power House on high, and 
was drawing down wonderful supplies of blessing while Moody was 
preaching. Are our lines of communication with the source of all 
spiritual power intact ? 

When I went home on furlough some seven years ago what 
struck a chill to my heart was the lack of interest in, and of praying 
for missions on the part of many of our churches. I thought I was 
their messenger to a heathen people — our brethren who know not 
God — away across the sea. I thought they wwld he glad to hear 
the story of my successes, or sympathize with me in my failures or 
disappointments. But I found I was a stranger in a strange land. 
I might he a messenger of the Missionary Society, hut they had not 
isent me out. They had too much to do in their own Church, and 
for their immediate community to listen to me. They would meet 
to hear a stereopticon talk on the strange customs of a far away 
people like the Japanese, hut a foreign missionary meeting, pure and 
simple— , at a more convenient season they would call for ^me. I 
felt homesick to get hack to Japan to he again with my brother 
missionaries, and at work again with my Japanese Christian brothers 
and sisters. I felt heart sick at the revelation of the lack of interest 
in our work on the part of our home Christians. It struck me we 
were like an army campaigning in an enemy’s country that had lost 
connection with its base. Our line of communications having been 
cut were more like a lot of guerilla bands hai*assing an enemy than 
like an army engaged in anything like a scientific war. I found 
that the pastors of those churches were not informed on missions, and 
therefore not interested in the maneuvers going on on the fighting 
line ; that the church contributions to missions were made up, gener- 
ally, as an urgency collection, often with no better plea than that 
their standing would he injured if they did not give as much as 
such another church. Or the eloquent, and sliillful district secretary 
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%voriicl come and arrange a meetings and with stirring speeches, good 
iniisiG, etc., would pump up the required annual collection, but 
without increasing the IntereBt of the church in this their most ini- 
portant work, leaving the shaming plan, or the pumping process, to 
be gone through with again when the next urgency season caine 
around, Now this is at the farthest remove from what it ought to 
be. Misvsionary societies are good and necessary, district secretaries 
are useful and cannot be dispensed with : but if these helping agen- 
cies are to bo substituted for the local church and its pastor who 
ought, together, to study missions the whole year around ; if between 
the organization that Christ established to be the instrument of the 
Holy Spirit, and the work that he, the Master, intended this organi- 
zatio!i to accomplish, viz., the salvation of the world, be through 
another organization, working independently, then I can only see harm 
to nvult. It would be lilm cutting the conniiection with heart and 
brain and working tlie hands by nieans of a galvanic battery. 
Would it be any wonder if the man should totter in his walking, 
and that his hands should fail to do the work given them to do. So 
it Heems to me that as to many of our home churches, having largely 
lost their intimate connection with their missionaries, and having 
ceased to pray for us, and thus having ceased to work with us, both, 
tluiv and we are receiving great harm. The work here thus fails to 
liave the success it should have. Also lacking the inspiration of 
sucli a great purpose these home churclies have in many instances so 
far forgotten their high and holy calling that money getting, politics, 
snciety, keeping up a respectable show before other competing religi- 
ous bodies and other comparatively trivial occupations, which belong 
only to the present world, fill their hearts and hands. Here then is 
one tremendous difficulty in the way of the evangelization of Japan 
in the ])resent generation. Let the churches deeply ponder this 
matter. L<^t the prominent members of these churclies put some of 
the shrewd ])usii]ess foresight, for which in their money getting they 
are justly famed, to a sanctified use in stopping the waste of time, 
money, and men, which is taking place in this their greatest business 
^ enterprise. Unless these cliurches are praying down spiritual power 
. upon their missionaries, how can they expect us to be successful ? 
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We should therefore make every effort to help along the so-ealled 
Forward Movement in Missions, urged so strongly at home by Mr 
Wishard, and other earnest workers. This movement has for its 
aim the reestablishment of the close connection that existed between 
the churches and their messengers in the Apostolic age. It looks to 
the Spirit-filling of the churches as well as that of the missionaries., 
l am convinced that already a new day is dawning! Already some 
churches are coming into vital connection with this great world-bless- 
ing enterprise 1 Churches, and even individuals, are sending out 
their missionary pastors to gather in from the highways and hedges 
of the world the honored guests for God’s great gospel feast. This 
will promote prayer, and fasting, and community of interest with 
the missionary, that will rob his trials of half their suffering, and 
will increase his joy from his peaceful conquests by many fold. I 
would also commend to more general attention the need of we our- 
selves seeking more earnestly for the infilling by the Holy Spirit. 
The address given us at this conference by Mr. Buxton, and the 
efforts he has been making for several years past to impress upon us 
the importance of this subject, I hope may he used by God to bring 
our whole missionary bo<ly to the practice of the doctrine of the infill- 
ing by the Holy Spirit. Eemember what happened in Uganda after 
the ivorkers there had a baptism of power as related by Dr. Hail 
yesterday. The increased efiiciency of the missionaries, as with 
tongues of fire they preached the gospel, the great increase in evan- 
gelizing zeal on the part of the rank and file of the native Christians^ 
the sudden attainment of self-support in the native churches, it was 
a veritable African Pentecost 1 And the story of Kichards, and the 
W'Ork on the Congo, furnishes another proof that the Holy Spirit is 
ready to give us, if all the conditions are right, a parallel blessing in 
Japan, God the Holy Spirit is as truly present to-day with his 
messengers as he was -with his workers in the Apostolic age, he can 
now work the same wonders of grace in the hearts of men, bringing 
life and peace to perishing souls. I charitably hope the majority 
of our body are not in as deplorable ignorance of this subject as I 
was until about a year ago. I feared if I. believed in the possibility , 
of being filled by the Holy Spirit my next step would be to mount 
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to the dangerous height of Perfectionism, so-called^ where I would 
look down with pity, or with condemnation, as the case might he, upon 
my fellow-workers who could not yet call themselves perfect. Or 
that I would he likely to fall into the slippery pit of Dowieism — re- 
garding Chicago as my Mecca, Mr. Dowie as my Apostle, and all 
who did not wear his stripes as apostates from the Faith. I would 
recommend Conferences, in the various centers of missionary resi- 
dence, missionaries from outlying places to gather there for joint study 
of this subject, and for prayer to God that all the obstacles to the com- 
plete infilling by the Spirit may be taken away from our hearts and 
lives. The proofs of this infilling will be seen in daily conquest over 
sin within ourselves, in the cleansing of sins from our conduct, in the 
C 5 onquest and putting to flight of Satan, in the complete overcoming 
of the oppositions of the world, in a word — in the fruit of the Spirit — 
(Gal 5 : 22) love, joy, peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, self-control, and also in the natural effect of these good 
fruits, (2 Pet. 1 : 8.), For if these things are yours, and abound, 
they cause that ye shall not be idle nor imfruitful unto the full 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.^^ Then as we go to battle with 
the forces arrayed against us one of you shall chase a 1,000 and 
two sliall put 10,000 to flight.’^ Also we would have at once such 
an increase of missionary brotherly love, and comity, that the world 
would be impressed with the divine character of our faith ; we would 
gladly give place to workers who had occupied a town in advance of 
ourselves, we would gladly go to some unoccupied place beyond 
though it sliould hap^)en to be a place of less strategic value and 
more difficult to reach We would rejoice more in the success of others 

in the work knowing that thus the final victory would be all the 
sooner reached, and the country won for Christ. We have an Apos- 
tolic example in point. The Apostle Paul strove to make the most 
economical use of his great powers for spreading the knowledge of 
Christ by going to places where the gospel had not been preached. 
He says (Eom. 15 : 20, 21), Yea, making it my aim to preach the 
gospel, not where Christ was already named, that I might not build 
upon another man’s foundation ; but as it is written, 
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They shall see, to whom no tidings of him came, 

And they who have not heard shall understand. 

This seeking the infilling of the Spirit is then another great means 
for the regaining of our lost power, and thus the accomplishment of 
the speedy evangelization of Japan. It is said that there is an un- 
limited supply of electrical energy in the air around us, or in the clouds 
above us if we had the instruments to catch, and harness it for use. 
But the awful violence of it at times is such that it is apt to destroy 
all instruments, and all who have to do with them, so that few at- 
tempts have been made to utilize these vast stores of energy. So with 
us, if our plans are all right, if their success is not likely to minister to 
our pride and ultimately to separate us from God i. e., to bring destruc- 
tion rather than blessing, God wilf flash upon us, from his heavenly 
reserves of power, a great evangelizing force, and we will have a 
Japanese Pentecost that will astonish the world. Again, if I rightly 
read the signs of the times as displayed in the missionary firmament, 
we need not expect a very large accession to our numbers from the 
home churches. Nor need we expect, nor should we ask for, in this 
juncture, large increase of funds ; in fact I sometimes fear, from what I 
see in my own work, and from what I hear of, and observe in the work 
of my fellow missionaries as to money, we have as much or perhaps 
more sent us now than we know how to use to the greatest advantage. 
I mean particularly the paying of salaries, and expenses, that it would 
do the native churches good to pay for themselves, and in the employ- 
ing of more native helpers than we can personally cooperate with, or 
supervise and further. What is our situation ? We have a compact 
territory traversed by good roads, with the unrivalled Japanese Eiksha- 
man, whocan take us everywhere where the rail-road has not yet 
reached, good clean hotels, the ■ teishu mine host^ always ready to 
let you have the street room for a meeting, and the mild climate, and 
outdoor habits of the people, inviting outdoor meetings. Again we 
have a homogeneous people, one language used throughout the country, 
not differing in dialects so much even as the different counties of 
England; the people have more ability top, natural and acquired, and 
more money and material prosperity than any other eastern people. 
So that, to sum up, both as to the .messenger, and as to the hearing of 
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the message, native conditions are favorable to a wide-spread preaching 
and hearing of the word of life. Therefore the American churches-, 
naturally and justly have the right to think that if our propaganda^ 
is rightly managed a much less expenditure of men and money will 
be needed to evangelize this country than is needed in any other 
non-Christian land. Also voices, lond and insistent, come constantly 
from the native churches for leaving to them more responsibility and 
if our native brethren are honest, and I give them credit of being so, 
they mean financial as well as other responsibility. Further, though I 
am i>ot quite sure of the statistics, I am of the opinion that, according 
to the population, we are better supplied already with workers from 
abroad than China, or India, and yet as indicated above we have not 
the difficulties of widely extended territory, divergent dialects, dense 
ignorance and superstition on the part of the native populations, which 
we find in other missionary lands. So if in 1890 Prof Geo. Wm. 
Knox in wilting of that year^s work in Japan had any reason to use 
the following wcnxls, how much more might they be used now after 10’ 
^’ears of progress, and after the full opening of the country to unrestrict- 
ed fljreign residence, and travel. He wrote at that time, — I would 
again venture the opinion that our present missionary methods are in 
the extreme wasteful of money and life Eightly distributed and. 
massed, one half the present force could accomplish all, and more than 
is now done. Instead of so much earnest appeal for men and money 
I propose a year of appeal for the better use of the forces we have. 
Until something is done to combine the Protestant forces the waste 
must continue. Is confederation in the great work of evangelizing 
the world still impossible ? I want to make myself clear in this 
matter. If Ur. Knox believes that we need no more workers from 
Christian lands to help evangelize this land, and I have heard that be 
has been so rc})arted, I want to take strong exception to that position,. 
As has been shown by Mr. Draper in his paper, the number of the 
constitiiancj which each worker in Japan, counting native and foreign, 
male and female, has to evangelize is, in rough estimate, about 75,000, 
Now add to the largeness of the number the difficulties of language, 
lack of full knowledge of the native habits of thought, and of the- 
hearer's (‘uvironment on the part of the foreign worker ; and the lack 
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of long ex]K^rience in evangel! zing, . and the comparatively short experi- 
ence of our religion under which many a native worker has to 
struggle ; to which may be added further the difficulties in the way 
of receiving the message on the part of the hearer as compared witli 
say American unbelievers, as mentioned above, and one can see at a 
glance that our position would be many times more difficult than a 
worker would have in Christiem America who had 75,000 unbelievers 
to bring to Christ. It is therefore absurd to say we need no more 
workers. I only mean to say that for the I'easons stated we may not, 
though I wish we could, expect the home churches to send us more- 
workers in the near future. 

Now this conference i.s an attempt at the confederation suggest- 
ed by Prof. Knox. I would suggest a committee from this conference 
to r.anvas the field as to a better distribution of forces. That is, to • 
ascertain if there is not an undue proportion of workers massed in the 
easily reached, convenient places, which might very properly be scatter- 
ed to the needy places throughout the empire. I know large tracts of 
the arantry, especially in the north west, which are almost entirely 
wntliorti foreign missionary residence and help. Fields away from 
the railway are avoided. The large cities, the places where there is 
a foreign community, a fiireign doctor, a foreign grocery, a foreign 
tailor are already comparatively well supplied with foreign workers. 
One of the papers read here in this conference showed that 22 of 
our force is massed here in Tokyo. But the places where the conveni- 
ences mentioned above are not found have been largely left to the- 
native worker, or not worked at all, and are yet in a condition to gape 
wuth wonder at the strange aspect of the foreign missionary. I am 
afraid the Buddhist prophetical writers who told their followers a. 
couple of years ago that the opening of the country to foreign residence 
would bring into the interior a host of missionaries, who WTiuId make 
a determined onslaught on their ancestral faith, are now agreeably 
disappointed at the wonderfully non-aggressive character of the mis- 
sionary body in this particular. There is doubtless still in the minds 
of many missionaries a fear of venturing out into the interior that is 
inexplicable to those of us who have not spent our missionary child- 
hood in an open port. I have heard of a man who actually refused 
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to go, at the request of his mission, to a large and promisuig towii 
only three hours from Tokyo l)ecatise there was no foreign doctor living 
in the place ! It may not be uninteresting to note that in Sendai 
with a gradually increasing community, now numbering some forty 
persons, we have no foreign physician ; and yet, we have had as a 
community, during, the 16 years of our residence there only two deaths 
among us, these being infants, and even their demise was not accom- 
plished without the help of a foreign doctor for the time being residing 
there* 

A little more as to the messenger. Having only this number of 
'missionaries, and 45,000,000 of people to evangelize, and with little 
prospect of our number being increased, as I have above shown, we 
must plan to make a larger use of the native Christians and of their 
resources. Some of my brethren may think me revolutionary when I 
say that to accomplish the speedy evangelization of Japan we will 
need to break up as soon as we safely can our artificial, unscriptiiral, 
subsidy system, by which the Japanese churches are supported by foreign 
money", and the great majority of the evangelists are paid and aou- 
trolled by foreign missionaries. Of course it is finer than would be a 
system largely native ; of course you have more evangelists who 
can split hairs in German philosophy ; of course yon have more men 
who can preach such elegant sermons that only the educated part of 
their audience can follow their deep reasoning, or comprehend their 
splendid rhetoric; but in the mean time the gospel is not widely 
preached ; the lay element of the churches is not developed, and we 
continue to sigh at the greatness of the harvest, and the fewness of the 
workers. Naturally the laymen think, they have no place in these 
high plans of evangelization. In the Apostolic age, (and nowhere will 
we find a better model for the planting of Christian Churches in un- 
Christian lands,) every Christian was, to the extent of his ability, an 
evangelist. He told his wife and family, and neighbors, about the 
true God, whom he had come to know ; of the Savior who bad died 
to save him from sin, and from hell Even women and slaves were 
•called CO workers together with Paul ; and tliis was according to the 
prophecy given in Joel with which you are all familiar. This pro- 
^phesying fortold by that prophet as to be done by all believers was no 
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other than the preaching of the Glad Tidings. The knowledge neces- 
sary was imparted directly by the Holy S[)irit before the new testa- 
nient was in the hands of the Christians. They also told of their own . 
experience of God^s converting power — witnessing was an important 
part of their preaching. And so now the believer should be called! 
upon to witness of what the Lord has done for him. The spirit now 
dwells within every believer to teach him the meaning of the com- 
pleted; written word of God. The apostolic system of largely using 
lay evangelism was broken up in the rise of the Eoman Catholicism ■ 
in the fourth century, when preaching was commanded to he confined 
to the clergy. The apostolic system must be returned to before we ■ 
get the full benefit of the reformation, especially must it be used in all • 
countries and ages where the churches are young, the believers few and , 
poor, and paid evangelists not easily available. I am not sure hut 
that we need in Japan a renaissance of the common people, such as • 
took place in the Eeformation of the sixteenth centur3% That move- 
ment was certainly, under the Holy Spirit, led by educated men, as 
we all gladly allow, but as truly had it its motive and support in the ^ 
freeing of the common people from the burden of scholasticism and 
sacerdotalism. It would certainly he a matter for the making of 
history if it should be found that the very trouble with our work in 
Japan, at the present time, is this glorification of power, financial 
ability, learning, and governmental patronage, the former things . 
being characteristic of the lands from which we have come, and the 
latter permeating the very air we constantly breathe in this land. 
So it is hut natural that we should have been affected by them. Thus 
we often forget our dignity as ambassadors of the almighty God, flatter 
and give much time and attention to rank, wealth, and learning, and 
get to using such phrases as gain the educated classes and you have * 
the country’^ and to the formulation of great university schemes as a. 
necessary part of our propaganda. 

We want another Luther to rise up to teach us the value of the 
individual soul to be the channel of divine knowledge and power. . 
But we pray that he may be more logical, and consistent, in the carry- ■ 
ing out of his doctrine, so that we may not be saddled with an effete 
state church. We want another Wycliffe to arise to show us the he- 
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ginning of another Keformation in the word of God in the people^s 
tongue, and to send out through the coutitry a horde of simple-minded 
men, like his mendicant friars ; to give to the common people the 
gospel that was first preached by fishermen. We want aai other 
evangel like that of the Wesleys, who though educated in the highest 
institution of the land, yet saw the great truth that the Spirit of God 
often chooses '' the foolish things of the world that He niight put to 
shame them that are wise, the weak things that He might put to 
shame them that are strong ’'—and thus sent out his companies of 
itinerant preachers to give a new life to a dying church. Oh for 
another, a Japanese Moody, to preach to the people of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgement. But you say, we cannot get Japanese 
Christians to preach, or engage in evangelistic work. That depends 
upon what yo\i call preaching, about which after I sa}' a little I want 
■■ to stop. 

The second part of the Apostolic order for the promulgation of 
the gospel is the message. As to the rest, viz, the Hearing, and the 
Believing, being God’s part of the work, we have little to do, and 
therefore will not need in this connection to consider. 

How I think you will all agree with me tliat The Message we 
liave to deliver is the news of salvation by Christ, in other words, the 
Gospel. > 

I want to ask you if preaching etliics, or philosophj', or social 
reform, or civilization, or education, is the preaching of the Gospel ? 
I would niiswer emphatically no — these subject, have a place in the 
teaching and training of Cliristians, but not in the preaching to 
uiilx-ditwers. They may be used incidentally for illustrative purposes 
— Christ and liis apostles drew on all fields for their illustrations — but 
when we Bible sermons we find them cojicorned with God the 
linker and Euler and Judge of all, man the sinner under the wrath 
of God; Jesus the Savior shedding Ids blood for man; and man 
repenting and 1)eing regenerated under the power of the Holy Spirit. 
l\uil distinctly disclaims the use of ^vorklly learning and* •wisdom — 
mid not because he did not have the power to use such instruments, 

■ — ^I)iit because lie feared the cross would be made of none effect. — . — . 
And this is where many of us have made a mistake in Japan. We 
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liave I fear preaclied many things to the people beside the Gospel. 
Doubtless this is what the people here, in their mad tush for a 
material civilization have demanded. We have noticed that wlien 
we have talked of God, of man’s sin, of a crucified Christ fiirnishe<l 
as the only means of escape from the wrath of God, our audiences 
have thinned out. Then to hold our audiences, and nothing seeim3 
for the time being to be more important to a speaker — we have 
given their itching ears that which they have wished to hear. 
But as with the young physician who, in telling a more experienced 
practitioner of a professional experience, in which he had been a 
principal, he remarked ^we had a magnificent display of science, 
a splendid operation ! ’ and when the older man iiicpiired ^ well 
what was the result ? ’ he had to reply ^ Oh, the patient died ’ 
so it is in many an operation in which we are engaged. Life 
and death are the issues — we need to give the message as it has 
been given us — otherwise some will fall into the pit who might 
have been saved and all because we chose to preach attractive sermons. 
We also do something more when we preach something beside the 
Gospel, — we present to the Japanese Christians an impossible model 
of - preaching. They have reason to say after hearing an up to date 
sermon on ethics — Why we cannot preach ! We are not learned 
enough ! We need to preach in a simple narrative style, that will 
require perhaps but little learning other tliaii that supplied by tlie 
Bible, and but little eloquence other than that given to the true 
believer by the Holy Spirit to tell the story of Ills own salvation 
from sin, and to warn his fellow men to flee from the wrath to 
come by accepting the terms of the Gospel. 

You will have noticed that I have not recommended any patent 
plans for the prosecution of our work — no starting of any great in- 
stitute of evangelistic technologq^. plan of so many workers, so 
many dollars, and so many years to do the work, and the result 
Japan evangelized. God’s work is to be done, if at all, in the 
way that will glorify him, and not in any way to minister to man’s 
pride, and subsequent downfall. The word Is not this great 
Babylon which I have built/’ springing from the heart of Nebuchad- 
tiezzar, was his downfall. And so it would be with us if we could 
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discover any new plan by which Japan could be quickly and 
thoroughly gone over by a band of man-sent, and man-inspired and 
trained evangelists. We want rather the Spirit-sent evangelist, 
working after scriptural plans, and then, when the work is done, it 
will redound to God^s glory and the good of Japan, and to the great 
joy of ourselves, God^s inessengersi 

To sum up I would recommend as neces^iary to * The Evangeli- 
sation of J apan in the Present Generation’ — 

1st. General Missionary Conferences to be held in convenient 
places throughout the country, to study together the teaching of the 
word of God on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and to seek by united, 
earnest, prayer for the infilling by the Spirit of all Christian workers 
in Japan, that we may become moi*e successful in our work. 

2ncl. That a committee be appointed by this conference, to 
study tlie whole field, to the end that a more economical distribution 
of the missionary forces may , he recommended to all the missions 
working in Japan. 

3rd. That we shall by endorsement by this Conference, and by 
every other possible combined and individual effort, help along the 
HO called Forward Movement in Missions, wliicli, as being urged in 
home laiids^ has for its object the reestablishing of the intimate 
relation that existed in the early ages between ChrisPs churches^ and 
tlu^ inessengers that they sent out to preach the Gospel to the world, 
4t!i That we return to the Gospel method in evangelism of a 
more general use of lay effort, encouraging by evexy means in our 
power, the Japanese churches to support their own work, and to 
engage more earnestly in the preaching of the Gospel to their fellow 
eoimtrymen, 

5th. That we make our own preaching as simple, and as 
evang<3lical as possible, so tliat the Holy S])irit can use it to the fullest 
extent for the salvation of souls, and for an attainable model for the 
J<i],>auese Christians to follow. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Eey. J. B. Branbkam, C. M. S., Kumamoto. 

I answer the two queries of the topic by saying, — (]) With God 
all things are possible ; (2) by all means. It is a great respon- 

sibility to speak on such a theme. This meeting is a kind of review. 
We have been on dress parade. Soon we go back, put on our old 
clothes, and begin the battle again. I want to say a few things* 
We have to preach ; let it be the Gospel, It does seem that the 
more we preach the more we are brought down on our knees before 
God. Whatever way we take, let us not blame each other. Let us 
believe that our brethren have got some of the truth. We must not 
try to do everything — so we have heard at this conference ; if so, wo 
do nothing. But let us then do the things we are best fitted for and 
stick to them. 

I think we have grown in grace the last few years. The most 
terrible thing in China was that some of the allied forces fired on 
their friends. God forgive us if we have ever been firing on our 
friends. Let us remember the forty-seven ronin. We are like 
them, we are avenging our Master’s death. Only they committed 
seppuhio at the end, and we have to begin with seppuhn. If ^ve do 
not do that we can not work for the Lord Jesus. Among the forty- 
seven was a Satsuina huslii who spat on the drunken leader of tbe^ 
band, and then repented and went and committed suicide. Oh, 
perhaps some of us hrwe felt ourselves so high as to despise others j 
if so, we ought to go and do as the Satsuma husM did. 

Mb. Galen M. Fisheb : 

All are aware of the existence of the Student Volunteer Move^ 
ment in America and Europe. There we about 60 volunteers at 
this Conference. These have resolved to perpetuate the principles of 
the movement in their own lives here. Can we not promote, not 
the form but the principles, of this movement also among the Japan- 
ese ? Mr. Mott’s book, The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” is the best treatise on the subject. The title is the 
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'watchword that hasv stirred the hearts of students all over the world. 
It does not mean the conversion of all, but the responsibility of each 
generation of Christians to give an intelligible and adequate know- 
ledge of Christ to all contemporaneous non- Christians. Let us prop- 
agate this idea among the Japanese Christians. It is probably not 
"time yet to organize, but we can disseminate this conscience-stirring 
istatement of duty. 

Rev. H. Woodward: 

I should like to emphasize one method of work that has not been 
mentioned and which must be taken up if Japan is to be evangelized 
in this present generation, and that is, open air work. I have been 
privileged to take part in this work in Tokyo, in Mikawa, and now 
in Shikoku. 

The ordinary method of renting a house and preaching once 
twice or thrice a week is not sufficient to reach the majority of the 
|>eople in a place, and there are many small towns and vilhiges 
where, with the present limited means and staff of workers, it is not 
possible to do even this. So that we liave tours in our district going 
from place to place attracting crowds by a musical instrument and 
in that way we have been enabled to reach more people in a day 
than we might otherwise in two or three months. 

Tlien again a great deal depends on the way the Gospel is pre- 
sented. The ability to do this in such a way as to commend the 
Idospel to s<3iils who hear for the first time, should be emphasized in 
the training of workers. 

Some say that the people cannot understand the Gospel the first 
time it is presented to them so that their objections must be first 
cleared away. But experience has proven that the direct preaching 
of the Gospel has in itself manifested its own power. I had the 
op])ortunity of seeing this when we were out preaching a short time 
ago. One of our men preached the simple Gospel, directly, holdly, 
lovingly, A very good impression was made and the people eagerly 
bought portions of scripture that we had for sale, A little further 
ap the same street another worker combatted objections to Christian- 
ity and the effect was worse than useless. The people turned away 
sand when the books were offered not one was accepted. 
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Eev. J, W, Moore: 

Do the people gather in the day-time ! 

Hev. H. Woodward: 

Yes. 

Key. S. E. Hager: 

I have frequently used the method described by Mr. Woodward 
with success. 

Rev. Sidney L. Gulick: 

There is a tendency among some to disparage certain kinds of 
general work because visible results in the line of conversions do not 
at once follow. This is a mistake. Large theater preaching and 
lecture meetings and wide tract distribution are very important. 
They sow the seed of new ideas far and wide, and create a general 
Christian knowledge and atmosphere. This prepared the way for 
more direct personal v^ork. Hand to hand work and direct Gospel 
preaching, seeking to bring men to instant decision, are of course 
absolutely necessary. But in emphasizing this direct work, let us 
not disparage the general and more or less indirect methods. Both 
must be constantly employed. How grand a thing it would be if a 
single suitable tract on God could be distributed throughout 
Japan within a year ! This could be done should every Christian 
worker, native and foreign, be assigned a certain definite territory 
wdthin which it would he his duty to see that a copy of the chosen 
tract he placed in every house. By some such well devised and 
thoroughly concerted action, the whole nation could he reached in a 
short time and set to thinking about the great central truth erf 
Christian faith. Large results could hardly fail to follow. . 

Rev. W. E. Towson : 

At the I'ecent Ecumenical Conference of Foreign Missions in 
New York, Mr. Mott discussed, in a very able manner, the broader 
question, can the world ho evangelized during this generation.^^ 
His definition of the term evangelize was one tliat probably all 
present would accept as correct. His answer to the question was a 
most emphatic yes and his audience, generally, seemed to accept 
his conclusions. 
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One important point that he presented and em|)hasized with 
great impressiveness and power each geoieraim^ 

evangelhed in the Ufe4ime of that generation. If this is not done^ 
then it never can he done for that generation. To apply the state- 
ment to the subject before us ; — Japan must be evangelized in this 
generation, or the Japan now living never can be. This fact invests 
the question with tremendous significance and places a fearful burden 
of responsibility upon the Ghiircli of Christ and those representing it 
in this, or any other land. 

Kev. J. P. Hauch : 

I have been listening very attentively during this Conference to 
what has been said about methods of work One thing which I 
believe to be most necessary is earnest pioneer work and preaching. 
If this nation is to be evangelized in this or any other generation it 
must be through the preaching of the word. I have the honor of 
being a son of a pioneer preacher, who above forty years ago labored 
in tlie backwoods of Canada. I have bad the privilege in recant 
years often to travel with him through sections of country, which 
were the scene of his pioneer labors. The visible results wliich 
followed the faithful efforts of those pioneers deeply impressed me. 
The means which have been most effective in other parts of the world 
are the methods for evangelization here. Whatever we do, we must 
remember, that the great successful method has always been and 
now is, the faithful preaching of ike word, 

DmcvsmNS m msow 

L Eesolution on Interdenominational Comity. 

(Tuesday's Discimsion). 

(For text of resolution see p, 42, No, 11.) 

Mr. Snodgrass : — Is the committee to be in America or Japan ? 

Answer : — In this land. 

Mr. Suodgnw Then what have the Boards to do with it ? 

Answer; — The Boards have a very intimate relation to the 
missions here in all that is done. 
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Mr. Snodgrass :— Why should the Promoting Committee care-< 
fully prepare a plan, if it is only to he a provisional plan to be left 
to the Permanent Committee ? 

Answer: — Of course this plan is only tentative and must be 
submitted to the missions. 

Mrs. Pierson: — Is the Committee to be appointed by the 
missions or by the Boards ? 

Answer: — By the various missions. 

Mrs. Pierson : — But what if the Boards do not approve ? 

Answer : — Then the missions concerned must stay out of the 
union. 

Mr. Fry :— What is to be the precise attitude of the proposed 
committee towards missions having less than ten members ? 

Answer : — The Promoting Committee must decide that. 

Dr. Imbrie : 

I am cordially in favor of the appointment of a general standing 
committee; but in two particulars I think that the report as now 
presented may be changed for the better. 

First : — It presents the need of such a committee in terms that 
are not quite just to ourselves. At the recent Ecumenical Conference 
in New York much was said concerning the lack of comity. How it 
may be in other mission fields I do not know ; but in Japan there 
have been few marked examples of this sin. I have no charges to 
bring, and no confessions whatever to make; and I should be 
sorry to have the impression go abroad that our consciences were 
pricked by reading the proceedings of the Conference. In any action 
that is taken it should be made clear that such a standing commit- 
tee is appointed, not for the sake of making what is bad good ; but 
simply for the sake, as opportunities may offer, of making what is 
good better. 

Secondly: — The plan proposed goes more into detail than is 
necessary. More should be left to the discretion of the committee. 
The committee will be composed of sensible men representing the 
the various missions; and it may be trusted to decide particular 
questions to the satisfaction of all: ... 
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Mr, Snodgrass : 

I have had this question of unity upon iny heart; ever since I 
became a Christian. There is no question before the Conference so 
important as this. I vote for the resolutions heartily. But I object 
to that one word, inUllectiial unity. The unity that exists in the 
New Testament does not exist among Christians now. And certain- 
ly no one would desire the present state of organized Christian worfe 
to continue forever. As Dr. Parkhurst said, it is the scandal of 
Christendom. 

Eev; G. Chapman : 

I desire that this Conference commit itself to the principle of 
organic union as a thing desirable in itself. The Christian spirit 
demands not hedges to keep us from each other, but the drawing 
together of those wlio hold a common faith. There are spiritual 
gifts and graces manifested in other communions than my own, 
wliich I desire for myself — Christian characters which we all venerate ; 
mid none has the right to separate them from me, or me from them. 
For tlie gifts and graces of the Spirit are meant to be for the profit of 
tbe whole body and not of a part only. It is a misuse of God^s 
gifts so to separate and confine them. Whatever divides brother 
from lirothcr is wrong. The disintegration of God^s people is from 
the Evil One, whatever binds together is from God. 

We know that spiritual unity exists : we cannot doubt it, for 
tlie signs of spiritual life — ^the handiwork of God — are everywhere 
nrouiid us: there could be no church at all without it But this 
vus not the union that Christ prayed for when he prayed that his 
discjijdes should be one.’^ The union lie prayed for was one that 
should come hefoi'e the world as a powerful proof that God has sent 
his own Son into the world ,v it was to he visible, appealing with 
striking force to the men of this world. But now there is no such 
oneness ; we are split into fragments. 

We have been mourning the slow progress of our churches to- 
wards self-support, and many x'emedies are proposed. But here is the 
, root-evil. Get rid of our divisions and there would soon he a self- 
supporting Church. It is because we are divided into so many small 
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congregations that united effort for self-support is impossible ; once 
let them come together and it ■would go forward by leaps and bounds* 
Or do we expect that after we have sown the seeds of division 
the Japanese will naturally come together after we leave ? Surely 
all history and our own experience are against sueh a view. How can 
we expect to reap of the Spiiit after having sown to the flesh 
Therefore I move that, whereas our unhappy divisions are a 
bar to the mutual communion Christians ought to have one with 
another; mar the perfect expression of the common life we have 
of God ; tend to emphasize bitterness and jealousies ; and hinder the- 
work of evangelization ; and being profoundly impressed with the 
inestimable benefits that would accrue both to the Church and the 
world in general were the Churches here represented to become united 
into one ; therefore this Conference declare its belief in the principle 
and desirability of organic union.^^ 

Mr. Vandyke : 

I favor Mr. Chapmaifls amendment. If we do not get to it, we 
may at least leave it on record that we tried. An intelligent 
Japanese of my acquaintance stumbles over this block and he said, I 
hope you will tell the missionaries at Tokyo to get together. We 
should unite to form one solid front in this great conflict. I am in 
favor of a declaration on this point. 

(Wednesday’s Discussion.) 

Dr. Imbrie : 

I think that any resolution bearing on the question of the corpor- 
ate oneness of the Church, if it is to receive the cordial approval of 
the Conference, must have three characteristics : First, it must ho 
brief ; secondly, it must as far as possible be expressed in the language 
of Scripture ; and thirdly, in stating the crucial point, it must state it 
in such a way that it can be regarded from varying points of view* 
In writing this resolution, which I now offer as a substitute for thaf 
part of the report which deals with the subject, I have had these three 
things in mind. To this I may be allowed to add a word in explana- 
tion of two clauses : First, the words assembled in the City of 
Tokyo ’’ are more than a mere note of place. In my intention they 
mean, In this great city full of idols and in the midst of a nation of 
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forty millions most of whom know not God or Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent. Secondly, with regard to the clause to the Churches of 
Christ in Japan/^ Indirectly, the resolution is a declaration to all ; 
but inasmuch as the Conference is a, conference of missionaries to 
Japan, there seems to be a special propriety in addressing the resolution 
directly to the Churches of Japan. The resolution which I offer is as 
follows : This Conference of Missionaries, assembled in the City of 
Tokyo, proclaims to the Churches of Christ in Japan its belief that all 
those who are one with Christ by faith are one body ; and it calls upon 
all those who love the Lord Jesus and his Church in sincerity and 
truth to pray and to labor for the full realization of such a corporate 
oneness as the Master himself prayed for on that night in which he 
was betrayed. 

Et. Eev. W. Awdry, D. D. : 

I am in a curious position in addressing you on this motion for 
when I sent in my card Mr. Chapman’s resolution suggesting organic 
unity ” was before the meeting, and now Dr. Imbrie’s seeking “ that 
corporate unity for which our Saviour prayed ” has taken the place of 
Mr. Chapman’s, and my difficulty was in accepting Mr. Chapman’s 
words. With the spirit of his speech I am in full harmony. But 
"^organic’ is a difficult word to accept. It will be very differently 
understood by different people. What and liow much does it mean 
Dr. Dnhrie’s words I like. Corporate unity I understand to be unity 
so visible that not merely the Church may know of it, but that through 
it icorld may believe in the Saviour’s mission”: while the 

c|ualifying words ^ which Christ prayed for’ save us from being com- 
mitted to a special or an exclusive theory of that unity, which would 
make us seem to he judging other Churches, or fixing our specific views 
on other people. I greatly rejoice that there is no exclusive word in 
the resolution. This Conference has not invited, I believe, the Eoman 
or the Greek Churches, perhaps because it was not supposed that they 
would come if invited; yet in thinking of and passing resolutions 
about the Church of God, the two largest sections of it ought not to 
be ignored or forgotten as if they did not exist ; nor can it he denied 
that the fruits of the Spirit are to be found largely among them. 
The one for example puts most of us to shame by the self-devotion of 
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its missionaries and by its Jove for the poor ; the other is conspicnon?i 
in its care to preserve ‘^the faith once for all delivered to the saints/^ 
Happily in speaking of the unity for which the Saviour prayed 
they are not left out. I do not wish to ^ make the best the enemy ol 
the good but I feel that in doing anything that would seem to merge 
the world-wide Anglican Communion with its history from the begin- 
ning and its order derived as we believe from apostolic authority, in 
that one third part of the Christian body which alone is represented 
here, we might be sacrificing the larger unity of the far future for the 
sake of a partial unity nearer at hand, thus making division more 
permanent : and I hope you will allow me to say that it looks as if the 
Anglican Communion by keeping its characteristics may become in 
God^s providence a means to that larger union in the far future. Such 
a larger union may seem to be a dream, but with God all things are 
possible There is a disposition in some q[uarters to ignore the Greek 
and Eomaii branches of the Church partly because the idea of union 
seems unpractical ; and to believe evil of one of them partly because 
we judge of their tenets and action not from what they say about 
themselves hut from what their opponents say about them. If we 
really aim at drawing closer in charity and knowledge with any body 
of men from whom we differ, and so to approach that unity for 
which Christ prayed,” we 7misf, be careful to say of them only what is 
true, and for this we must give them credit for good motives, know 
what they say of themselves and really treat them frankly ; and I 
hope you will forgive my saying that perhaps I should have more in- 
fluence than most in preventing irritating interference with our 
converts and thus in reducing one force that makes for continued 
disunion because, through such frank relations with them I am able 
to claim as friends those two holy and devoted men, Archbishop Osouf 
and Bishop Nicolai. 

Dr. Imbrie: 

In presenting the resolution I had no intention whatever of being 
exclusive. That I think is apparent in the language of the resolution 
itself. It reads, all those who are one with Christ by faith are one 
body.” What could be more comprehensive than that ? So far as 
•the Eoman Catholic Church is concerned, I ^vas brought up and taught 
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to believe that with many errors it is nevert-heless truly a Oliurcb of 
Christ. 

Eev. Geo. Allchin ; 

I should be very sorry to see the Conference divided on a misunder- 
standing. I think tliere is no difference between organic and ^^ cor- 
porate.” I can sympathize with every word spoken by Bishop Awdry. 
I should and would have been glad to see both the Greek and Eoman 
Bisliops with us here to-day, 

Mb. E. Snodgrass: 

The substitute of Dr. Imbrie seems to roe to be merely a re- 
cognition of what already exists and a plea for its continuance. If so^ 
it misses the mark. The fact that undesirable division exists should 
be recognized, and the issue met. Then the orginal motion should 
be adopted. 

Eev. a. Oltbians : 

To wliom is Dr. Irnbrie^s resolution addressed ? Is it to the 
Japanese Churches or to the world ? If it is to the Japanese Churches^ 
I have something to say ; if to the world I have no objection, 

Diu Imbrie : 

The resolution is addressed directly and pai’ticularly to the Chur- 
dies of Christ ill Japan ; bnt it also proclaims to all the position of 
the Conference on the question. If however it is thought better to 
inake the declaration jierfectly general, that can easily be done by 
simply dropping the clause “ to the Churches of Christ in Japan.’’ 
The resolution will then read, “This Conference proclaims its belief 
tnat all those who are one with Christ by faith are one body ; et cetera.” 

Rev. a. Oltmans : 

If it is to the Churches in Japan, tlien the Japanese will reply. 
We are more ready for union than yon are. It is because tve are divid- 
ed that the Church in Japan is divided. 

Eev, Otib Cary: 

_ It is not necessary to make ourselves appear worse in comparison 
with the Japanese than we really are. The most prominent failure 
m a plan for uniting two bodies came from the nnwillingnees of the 
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Japanese; and we know how hard it is, when they change their resi- 
dence, to get them to work heartily with other Christians if they do 
not find a church of their own denomination. 

Dr. Iin trie’s resolution, with the omission of the words to the 
Churches of Christ in Japan,” was then adopted. 

Dr. Greene; 

Living here in Tokyo as the only representative of the Mission of 
the American Board, it has been my privilege to serve on a number 
of union committees, and I have been deeply impressed with the high 
degree of harmony existing among the different missions. It seems 
to me proper that this should be recognized in any action that is taken 
here looking toward closer union. As for the second part of the re- 
solution, it seems to me that it goes without saying that nothing can 
he done that the missions do not want, and what they do want they 
will make plain. So that it is not necessary for us to enter into details 
here. I therefore offer the following as a preamble : 

Whereas, while this Conference gratefully recognize the high 
degree of harmony and cordial cooperation which has marked the 
history of Protestant Missions in Japan, it is at the same time con- 
vinced that the work of evangelization is often retarded by an unhappy 
competition, especially in the smaller fields, and by the duplication 
of machinery v/liich our present arrangements involve. 

Rev. J. L. Patton: 

So young a missionary as I ought not perhaps to oppose a veteran, 
like Dr. Green e, hut to me the committee’s resolution seems more 
definite, and unless we have something definite nothing will be done. 

Eev. Geo. Allchin: 

I like Dr. Greene’s preamble, but prefer the definiteness of the 
committee’s proposal. The definiteness of having a definite committee 
with definite instructions is good. 

Dr. Imbrie : 

Why can not the Conference itself appoint a standing committee ? 
Such a committee would form a medium of communication between 
the missions. Its duties in general would be to carry out such measures ^ 
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RS are expressly cominitted to it by tbe Conference ; to further as far as 
possible all objects that are properly included under the expression 
mission comity ; and to have the general charge of all matters of com- 
mon interest, with discretionary power to bring them before the mis- 
sionsj the public, or the government. Vacancies occurring in the 
standing committee, prior to the next general meeting of the Con- 
ference, could safely he filled by a two-thirds vote of all of the members 
of the committee itself. 

Dr. J. H. Pettee : 

I am opposed on general principles to preambles. If we adopt 
this, we do not know what it will precede. 

Eev. a. Oltmans : 

Does the word evangelimtion in the substitute mean evan- 
gelistic work in distinction from educational work ? If so, there is more 
waste of money in educational than in evangelistic work. 

Dr. Greene : 

I use the word eyang’elization io its broadest sense. 

Here Dr. Greene’s preamble was laid on the table, and the re- 
solution taken up. 

Eev. Theodore M. MacNaie : 

It is immaterial how the Promoting Committee is chosen. That 
is a minor matter. The important thing is to take steps now to secure 
a representative standing committee of the missions, w'hich shall have 
a definite work to perform in the direction of comity and union. The 
plan suggested by the substitute of Dr. Greene is not so well calculated 
to accomplish this object as that presented in the report. 

Dr. Greeners preamble was carried ; see p. 42, do. 11, (2),. The 
resolution to appoint a promoting committee was then carried ; see p. 
42, no. 11 (3). 

II. Kesolution on the Petition of the Fiikuin Domeikwai, 
(Japanese Evangelical Alliance.) 

For text of res. see pp. 42 and 43, No. 12. 

Ee\’. U. G. Munmy: 

I understand that this organization wants the foreigners to give 
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the money while they spend it, I am opposed to this and therefore, 
to the resolution, . 

Dr. J. D. Davis: 

This is a misunderstanding. Both foreigners and Japanese are 
asked to contribute and both foreigners and Japanese are on the 
committee. > - 

Dr. J. H. Pettee : : 

We should have at least one resolution to show that we stand 
heartily joined with our Japanese brethren. 

(Piev. S. L. Gulicb offered a substitute for the resolution). 

Dr. Pettee : 

I transfer my remark, to the amendment. 

Eev. H. B. Price: 

The original resolution is carefully worded so as to avoid the ■ 
dangerous, question of finance. 

Eev. E. H. Jones : 

We want a general movement, and therefore I am for coopera- 
tion with this organization. Let us have a committee. Have fen. 
on it. Let the movement he made thoroughly evangelistic. 

Eev. Geo. Allchin; 

Three on the committee are better than ten. 

Eev. W, B. Parshley : 

I hope the Oonference will meddle as little ojficially with the 
Fukuin Domeikwai as possible. Let the Japanese do this work. It 
is urged by some that they do not know how to do evangelistic work, 
they make mistakes. Well, I have made a fool of myself more than 
once in trying this work since I came to Japan and I have seen other 
missionaries do the same. Let the Japanese brethren do this work 
themselves. Encourage them to do it I 

(The amendment was laid on the table.) 

The President suggested that the, members; of the Promoting 
Committee be a committee to coopei*ate with, the Domeikwai. 
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Eev. Geo. Allchik : 

A different kind of committee is needed. The Promoting Com- 
mittee has its own particular functions. 

The resolution was adopted. 

III. IlesolutioD regarding 100 Hymns. 

For text, of res. see p. 43, No. 13, 

Mb. B. Snobgiuss: 

What will he done with the 100 hymns ? Will they he printed 

■ separately or put into other books ? 

Key. Geo. Allchin: 

There are four committees at work now making new hymnals. 
The cominitteo of five will get together at once and devise plans to 
induce the committees mentioned to insert the 100 hymns in tlieir 
hymn hooks at the first opportunity. 

Rev. D. S. Spekceh : 

Let the numbers of the hymns be the same in all books. 

IV, Resolution Putting the Conference on Record as 
Favoring a Union Hymnal. 

For text of res. see p. 43, No. 14. 

Rev. Geo. Allghin : 

This goes farther than the previous resolution for it means that 
all the Christians should use the same book. To weld our present 
hymn-books together would be a great step toward union. We have 
taken action on union. It has been in the air for some time, and 
the sentiment is passing on to the Japanese brethren. Let us vote 

■ for this resolution. 

Rev, W. B. Parshley : 

I favor this resolution. The change from a union hymnal to 
100 select hymns was a retreat. I^et us have at least this much. 
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CLOSING IMPSESSION3, 

Ebv. J. H. Pettee, D.D. : 

It has been a God-called convention. The spiritual uplift lias 
been very marked. Especially should we be grateful for the forward 
istep heartily taken in the direction of union. 

Eev. James H. Ballagh: 

This conference is a special answer to prayer. But the best 
result is yet to be obtained. We must continue in prayer in the 
spirit of this conference. All things whatever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye have received them and ye shall have them.” Let 
us go forward and act on this. I have believed ; I have. 

Eev. Hiraiwa : 

Dear fellow Christian workers: — I thank you much for the 
privilege given to me of addressing you all at this moment near 
the close of this the most important Missionary Conference, that was 
-ever held, not only in Japan, but I believe, on the continent of Asia, 
on the impressions I have received from all its proceedings. As I 
have been now, for a quarter of century, in direct connection with 
the mission work in Japan— the work of saving my own country and 
people — and my heart deeply lies therein, I made some special efforts 
to come and see this Conference all the way from the interior city, 
Kofu, where we have no such luxury as rail- way travelling or steam- 
boat sailing yet, either in coming or going, believing that this meet- 
ing of four or five hundred missionaries of all the denominations 
working here ought to exert some great and effective influences for 
file future of the evangelistic work in Japan. And I am glad T 
came, and was here among you. 

Now, among so many important subjects that were brought up 
for deliberation on the floor of this house, there are some few, on 
which I should like to make some remarks of my own, such as on the 
attitude of the educated classes in Japan towards Christianity ; the 
< 50 urse of study for the theological training of Japanese evangelists 
and the interdenominational comity question ; hut, as my time is 
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very limited, I must satisfy myself simply by saying that what Bro. 
De Forest and Bro. Gulick remarked on the first were just and 
candid, and Bro. Oltmans^ hints on the second should he respectfully 
and carefully considered by all and acted upon. And, then, as to 
the third, it sutfices to say, that it was the cause of great joy and 
thankfulness to see such a spirit of unity coming to prevail among 
all the missionaries as it was beautifully manifested this morning in 
unanimously passing the resolutions on interdenominational comity 
in mission vrork in Japan. The union question should be earnestly 
considered and settled, if the missionary work is not to mean the 
reproduction of the denominations, creeds, rituals, disciplines and 
customs in Japan just as they are traditionally prevailing in the 
Christian home lands. 

But, I must hasten to one particular point, on which I would 
like to dwell a little. It is that which concerns the attitude of the 
missionaries towards the Japanese and things Japanese. I was so 
glad to notice some marked change on that point, which was very 
clearly shown on the surface of your proceedings in general. 

A friend of mine, who has just recently returned from a^tour in 
Europe and America, told me, that there were shown in the postal 
museum at Berlin, Germany, some pictures of a naked Japanese 
coolie running to cany a letter fastened on a bamboo post, and of 
the Japanese samurai with two swords on the side and the hair tied 
up on his head in the old fashion, carrying the message in his 
message box, etc., etc,, but scarcely anything of the present improved 
postal system w’-as represented. If so, do you think that was a good 
representation of Japan in regard to the postal system ? Do you 
sui>pose that those visitors, who should see those pictures only, could 
form an adequate idea of Japan hy them ? Any partial representa- 
tion is, in fact, a gross mis- representation, and, sometimes, even a 
caricature. 

There might he such a thing as missionary misrepresentation of 
a country, minifying as much as possible, or even ignoring, its good 
side and better affairs, and unproportionally magnifying its bad and 
dark side, with an evident view to emphasize the necessity of mis- 
sionary work there. Instances of this kind were not lackins: in 
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regard to Japan liitherto. The picture of a loio-class woman engage! 
at washing on the street side, was shown abroad to represent the Japan-- 
ene woman, the picture of a mixed bath in some country place, was 
shown to represent Japanese bathing tlm pictures of some 

ugly idols singly or set up in rows to show the God the Japanese 
worship and the religion they hold, etc. etc., could hardly beany-* 
thing but inisrepresention ! 1 It could not be said of any one tliat ho 
knows Japan, who is able to apprehend her dark side only. But, to 
get a right conception of a country and her wdiole situation is a most 
important and indispensable duty for the missionaries working there, 
for a nation is an organic body, and no sectional treatment or im- 
provement could be accomplished without paying attention to the. 
general condition of the body. 

Moreover, as tbere was one of old, who cried Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth, ? so there seem to be very many in 
Christian countries, wdio think that no good thing can come out of 
heatlien nations ; and therefore, when they hear that there are some 
good things in any heathen nation, they imagine that they must have 
been the results of missionary work, and when told of the contrary,, 
they judge that there Was no necessity of sending missionaries to that 
country. Very strange notions but they are facts ! There were quite 
a few, Avho said to me that they could not see any necessity of send- 
ing missionaries to Japan when they listened to my speech in Amer- 
ica on the material and educational progress the modern Japan 
lais achieved, wit].iout the help of missionaries, or irrespective of 
missionary work. I do not know but that missionary work having 
IjecHi originated and carried on from such a low view of heathen 
countries, was the reason or cause that the preachers coming out of 
those countries are stigmatized as native helpers or ^riiative 
preachers,’^ and considered as an inferior order of workers in the 
mission fields, and tliat tlie missionaries generally are preferred in 
honor and position to them, though they may happen to be engaged 
much longer in mission work, or better equipped in learning, than 
some of the missionaries themselves. Such a state of affairs was not 
altogether wanting even in Japan hitherto. 

But, now the tide seems to be decidedly turning from the 
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depreciatory ia tone, action and dealings toward the Japanese and 
things Japanese to the appreciatory, as indicated hy nuch papers as 
read by Dr. Davis, Miss J. E. Dudley, Eev. W. Andrews, Miss S. A. 
Seaiie, Dr. Wainright, Dr. Pettee, etc., and by the manner in which 
these papers were received by this audience. I am sure this changed 
attitude is more apt to win the hearts of the Japanese people, and 
believe it will prepare the way for closer union and co-operatioii 
■with the Japanese in mission w^ork. To secure success this attitude is 
necessary even among Japanese themselves, and how much more so 
with those who are not of the people. There may he such a thing as 
}>rof6Ssional kindness and sympathy, that is, kindness and sympathy, 
diown to others simply to secure the end of profession ; but no 
amount of professional kindness and sympathy can secure the real 
appreciation and true union, which must come from honest recogni- 
tion of each other’s intrinsic worth, ability and capacity. Moreover, 
I think, the motive for missionary work should not be that of pity oi 
anything of the kind, hut should be that which is higher and grander, 
based on the respect and true sympathy for the material progress and 
educational development made in a country, as was happily shown 
in your chairman’s address, Our message.” 

The fact that your attitude has thus changed, can not fail to 
work out better prospect for the future in the work. When even my 
dull eye noticed this tidal change, I spoke to a few of my friends in 
the city about it, who were greatly rejoiced over it. I hope and pray 
that this appreciative and co-operative spirit may be more and more 
•cultivated among the parties concerned as the time rolls on, so that 
tlie foreigners and Japanese may be more intimately and grandly 
united together like a mighty army of God marching on from victory 
to victory, till this Empire of Japan shall be converted into the 
ivingdom of Christ our Lord. 

Eev. J. H. DeFobest: 

Not only has the attitude of the missionaries toward the Japan- 
'€se changed ^ the attitude of the Japanese toward the missionaries 
has also changed. If we had met seven years ago, as was once 
proposed, we would have been insulted on the streets and our ladies 
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would have been spit upon. Now there is nothing of the kinclj we 
are treated with courtesy and — well, it’s mighty nice. 

Eev. U. G. Murphy: 

I have been reporting to the Japanese city papers, and the otlier 
day they said to me, Give us some of your disputes ; there is to 
much unanimity in what you report.” But I am glad to have no 
disputes to report. 

Eev. J. L. Bearing, D. D. ; 

It has been a rare privilege to attend in the same year two such 
Conferences as the Ecumenical Conference in New York and this 
Convention. I have been impressed with their similarity in tlie 
direct, practical, purposeful character of both meetings. The 
magnitude of the undertaking in which all are engaged caused in each 
case self and self-seeking to be lost sight of and all have been united 
in an optimistic determination to conquer the workl for Christ. 

I have also rejoiced to see in this meeting large evidence of 
sy4npathy with and love for the people among whom we dwell. 
This next to the power of God resting upon the worker I conceive to 
be the most essential thing. 

Eev. Theodore M. MacNair: 

I also was present at the New York Conference, and I heartily 
second what Dr. Bearing has said of it and of this Conference here. 
We surely all desire a large practical outcome for both meetings. 
And one step in this direction is the action to-day and the appoint- 
ment of the Promoting Committee, Spealving for the members of th is 
committee, I would ask that you all participate in the work as- 
signed to us by praying for its success. Do not leave us to solve the 
problem alone. 

Eev. W. H. Lingle (China): 

I am glad to have- been here. Japan is said to set the standard, 
and I know we shall learn many lessons from the church in Japan, 
especially about union. 

Eev Geo. Aleghin: 

One thing deeply impressed me. This Conference has been an 
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orderly and peace loving bodv. It lias exhibited ],) 0 \ver to control 
it>self ; man}' of the speakers, who had toiled for months over their 
j)apers, were rapped down with perhaps their best thoughts left 
unsaid. Disappointment brought a flush to the countenance, or showed 
itself in some other facial expression; hut there has never been 
anything else hut graceful submission. 

Eev. G. P- Pierson : 

Watch and pray that ye enter not into fcemptation.^V I was 
much impressed by a sentence in Mr. Ando^s address ; I congratu- 
late YOU that the time of your harvest is coming/’ 

Eev. David Thompson, D. D. : 

After the Conference in 1872 there was a period of special re- 
ligious interest and growth. So also after that of 1883. I have 
been struck with the fact that those taking part in this Conference 
have matunxl and are now ready to do better worlc than ever before. 
Hence we may expect a new period of progress in the years before us. 

Eev. D. S. Spencer: 

I liai'e felt impressed especially with three things coiicernirig 
tills Conferouco : — 

(1) Its size. In spite of the rush of work at this season of the 
year •when schools ai’C in session and all branches of missionary 
eifort arc in full blast, nearly 500 missionary workers have found 
time to gather for this important Conference. The Entertainment 
Committee ft>nnd all their plans exceeded. 

(2) The spirit of the Conference. A wliole week of the Irasiest 
kind of work hM,s been gone through with, and not a cross word, not 
iin unkind reference, not a suggestion to mar the peace of the ses- 
sions has l)eeu heard. It has been a practical manifestation of 
brotherly Ioax*, to exiierienee wliich has been blessed. 

(3) The liigh average grade of the papers produced. That 
busy missionaries should liave found time to make the necessary 
investigations, and to prepare these valuable records on the different 
linc^ of missionary effort is a matter for congratulation. I venture 
to express the hope that tlie Editorial Committee will not be permit- 
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ted to cut down these papers to suit some contracted idea of the size 
of the volume to be produced. I should like my copy of the records 
to contain every word that has been written. 

Key. Gr. F. Draper: 

I have been deeply impressed with the idea that we must not 
try to do everything which we have heard. Let us try to find our 
own special work and do that well. I have also been impressed with 
the oneness of spirit here manifested. There are many flags, but 
one great banner high over all. As we get nearer Christ we shall 
get nearer to each other. Let us not think that we are working in 
vain. Thank God for this Gonfererce. 

Eev. G. M. Meacham, D.D.: 

In reviewing lately the ancient Symbols of the Catholic Church 
and the modern Confessions of Christendom, I have come more and 
more to feel that the Churches of Christ are distinct as the billows, 
yet one as the sead^ 

Eev. S. E. Hager: 

I thank God for this Conference. 

Eev. J. D. Davls, D.D. : 

It seems to me that among the many blessings and helps which 
come to us from this Conference, three closely related things stand 
out prominently. 1st. Greatly increased courage, hope and zeal. 
Not a pessimistic note lias been struck. We all go back to our work 
with greater courage, liope and zeal than ever before. 

2nd. A more intimate acq[uaiiitance with each other and with 
each other’s work. AVe shall love each othei’, and sympathize with 
each other, and pray for each other and work more earnestly and 
more intelligently than ever before. 

3rd. In this deep^med faith and hope and zeal, and in tliis 
increased love for each other and interest in the whole work, lie tlie 
foundation for such united prayer and united effort as will bring a 
rich harvest of souls in the near future. 

Just wlieii and bo^v organic church union is coming, I do not 
know ; but 1 feel sure tliat liearfc union will come first. Federation, 
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also, in efforts to reach the masses and bring them to Christ will, 
come before church union. Hence everything which unites . our 
hearts together, and all united work and effort help forward the 
I’cal union for which we pray. 

The united effort of the whole Protestant Ohiirch in Japan to 
carry the Gospel to the masses during the next year, in vdiicli we 
are asked to join, will help forward real union. , 

I feel tliat the value of this conference in its relation to the 
real union for which Christ prayed is immeasurably great. 

Its value as an object lesson to all Japan, as showing that we 
are all one great family, cannot he overestimated. 

But there is one thing which is more important, deeper, more 
fundaiuental, than all else, and that is the deepening of the spiritual 
life, new spiiitnal power, a new filling of the Spirit. This is 
most imp<jrtaut gain of this Conference. This is the real foundation 
<>P xeal, a;rid love, and union. 

I trust that we shall all go back to our work so filled with 
file Spirit/^ an<l with love for the souls for whom Christ died, and 
Imving i)ur sc>iils so enlarged and filled from day to day that we shall 
ibrget all miiajr issues, as we join our hearts and our hands with 
cccli t»tlier and witlj. our Japanese brethren and >sisters in more earn- 
est and successful work than ever before. 

Eev. H, Kozaki: 

I Jo not know whether this is the proper time to express my 

gratitude and thankfulness for your willingness to cooperate 
with the Japan Evangelical Alliance in its 20th Century Movement, 
Wo planned to have a social meeting for the missionaries, but we 
Txtgan too late. We went first to Count Okiima, then to Marquis 
Saionji and then to the Imperial University for a suitable garden in 
which to hold the meeting, and in each case we failed on account of 
being too late, thougli especially the latter two expressed great favor 
for the missionaries and their work. 

In conclusion, may God Mess you all in your great ^vovk of 
bringing the Gosj)el to my brethren. 


Closing Address, 
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CLOSINa ADDEESS. 

Eev. B. Cpiappel, M. E. C., Aoyama. 

Beloved, we are come to the last moments of our Conference. 

We have much to he thankful for. For the weather : no rain^ 
no dust, no heat, no cold, just delightful. It is not often that 
Tokyo treats its visitors to a succession of siicli days. But we may 
he especially thankful for the manifest presence of our Divine Master^ 
and hallowed communion v/ith each other in him. I dare say many 
of you have found yourselves, and I have found myself, saying over 
and over again, what a privilege to he associated with such a company 
of men and women ! 

And now w^e go forth from the mountain to the plain. 

Many departments have passed under review, evangelistic^ 
educational, publishing, eleemosynary, and we find abundant machin- 
ery. Sometimes we almost hear it creak. And yet none of it 
could easily he dispensed with. Oh that it may be indwelt by him^ 
of whom it was written, the Spirit of life was in the wheels.^^ 

At such a time one is reminded of the oft-qjuoted illustration in 
Arthur’s Tongue of Fire.” An army sits down before a granite 
fort to batter it down. How ? They point to a cannon ball. But 
there is no power in that. They answer, Ho ; hut look at the 
cannon.” Well, there is no poww in that. A child may ride upon 
it, a bird may perch in its mouth. But look at the powder.” But 
there is no power in that ; a child may spill it, a sparrow may peck it. 
Yet this powerless, powder, and poAverless ball, are put into the 
powerless cannon ; one spark of fire enters it ; and then that powder 
is a flash of lightning, and that ball a thunderbolt. We have all 
the machinery necessary. 0 for the baptism of fire ! 

We go forth with onr message to this people who wait for us 
and who so sorely need us. Saint Paul said, we are allowed of God 
to be put in trust witli the gospel. That is very different from having 
the privilege of making known the gospel as may be convenient for 
us. It removes the self-satisfaction that miglit come from feeling that 
we place this people under obligation for what we may do for them. 
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Tbe iXLOst that we can hope to be is faithful stewards of this unspeak- 
ably responsible trust, this sacred deposit. The same apostle said, 
I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians.’^ A¥hy to 
them ? “ Jlot for anything he had received from them, but tor that 

which he had received from God on their behalf, and, wherever he 
went, it was his purpose and determination to pay that debt.’” In 
vision, I see this body of devoted missionaries going back to their 
fields of holy toil, and tomorrow, the next day, and every day, as tlie 
day’s duties are taken up, I hear each saying, I am debtor to this 
' people, I am given by my master great riclies for them, how to-day 
<3an I pay my debt ? 

After prayers, and the singing of '' Gc.-d be with you till we 
meet again,” and of the doxology the conference was dismissed with 
the benediction by the member of the Conference, longest an tlie 
field, the Eev. James H. Ballagh. 
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jS^ECROLOGICAL EEPOET. 

Eev. J. H. Scott, A. B. M. U., Kobe. 

The necrologist throngh the kindness of members of the different missions is 
able to present quite a complete report of those missionaries who have died after ser- 
vice in Japan. Inasmuch as no such report was made at the Conference which met 
in Osaka in 1883, it was thonght best to include in the present report all who have 
died since the opening of mission work in Japan. 

The following are the number of missionaries in each mission that Irave ijcoii 


called home, so far as report has been made to me : 

I. American Baptist Missionary Union 13 

II. American Board Mission 9 

III. Bible Societies 3 

. IV. Church of Christ . 1 

V. Clmrch of England 

(a) Churcli Missionary Society. 10 

(b) St. Andrews, Tokyo, Mission 1 

VI. Episcopal Church, IT. S. A. 4 

VIT. Evangelical Association. 2 

Vni. Independent 2 

IX. Methodist Churcli of Canada 3 

X. Methodist Episcopal Church ... 13 

XI. Methodist Episcopal Church, South 2 

XII. Methodist Protestant Churcli 1 

XIII. Presbyterian Mission IJ. S. A. . 11 

XIV. Presbyterian Mission, h'outli 2 

XV. Eeformed (Dutch) Cliurcli Mission, in Ameri(.*a . . 4 

XVI. Scandinavian Japan Alliance 3 

XVII. vSeamen^s Mission 1 

XVIII. Seventh Day Adventists 1 

XIX. Society of Friends . . 1 

XX. Tract Society 1 

XXI. Woman’s Union Mission 1 

Total ■; 89 
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Tlie following missions report no deaths; American Christian Convention, Cliris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance, Cumberland Presbyterian, Kvangelical Lutheran, Gener- 
al Evangelical Protestant Missionary Society, Hcphzibali Faitli Mission, Internatioii-' 
al (Mmraittee of the T.M. C. A., Peformed Clinrch in the Lh S., Salvation Army, South- 
ern Baptist Convention, United Brethren, United Presbyterian Mission of Scotland, 
"Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

A short sketch of the life of each of those who have died, with a few exceptions 
is given herewith, and the initials of the writer at the end. The dirierent missions 
and the missionaries of each are in most cases arranged alpliabetieally. 

The thanks of the Kecrologist are due the members of the ditibreiit missions 
win') have so kindly and in many cases so unsparingly of time and erlbrt assisted him 
in the preparation of this report. 

As wo recall the names of the missionaries W'hom God has taken to himself, w^e 
llmi that some of our wisest and bravest leaders have fallen, and in most instances 
liavo bei-n called while still in the midst of active service. W'e inaivel when 
one aiid anotlicr of the be^t e<|uippe<l and most useful of the Master's servants is taken 
awa V. But w'e know tlait tliis is a part of tlie divine plan. God rules and the cliureh 
livc'. Tlie foj’cmost leaders fall, but the standards are advanced, and tlie column 
p^i.shi•^ forwanl. 

IMay we ise inspired to more faithful service by the example of our felh)w mission- 
aries w Im ho.ve been promoted. 


I. AMEBICAN BAPTIST MISSIOI^ABY UNIOY. 

1. Eev, J. Hope Arthur. 

Was bom at Hartford, Conn., June; 1842. His father was a man of deep con- 
secration, and of an enthusiastic religious nature, and when his first-born came, he 
took him out under the open heavens and consecrated him to God, naming liini there ■ 
James Hope. 

James studied in the schools of his native city, but at the ago of IS entered tho 
Union army. He was once wounded, then taken prisoner and spent some time in 
Libhy Prison. lie was a very conscientious soldier says his chaplain. However not 
until aften the war Dec., 1863 was he baptized. 

He graduated at Brown University (Pi-hode Island) 1S70, and at Newton (Mass). 
Theological Seminary, 1S73, was married to Clara May Stevens in Juno, was ordained 
in July, and readied Japan under appointment of the A. B. IM. U. in Oct. of the same 
year. 

For a time he remained in Y'okoliaina and was very diligent in the study of the 
language. In addition he taught a night school, labored for the sick in the foreign 
hospital, held meetings on board ships etc. In Jujie 1874 he removed to Tokyo. Here ■ 
he had great trouble in getting a suitable place to live, and the ofScials gave him great 
annoyaaice. These difficulties told severly on his health, but he persisted in laboring . 
very energetically, notwithstanding all th.e.se annoyances. 

In Nov. 1875 he baptized the first woman received into a Baptist church in 
Japan, and in May 1S76 the First Baptist cliurch of Tokyo vras organized by his 
ef'lbrts. 

But failing health forcetl him first to Yokohama and then to the home land, and * 
in Doc. 1877 he died .Jit Oakland, Cal. I.ookingover the river he saw glory uiispeak-- 
able and said, If this is death, it is glory.*’ A. H. K. 

2. Mrs. Arthur Ma j-ox. 

“ We live in deeds, not yeai's ; in thoughts, not breaths f 

This would have been the sentiment of Clara May Stevens whose life liegan as . 
her mother’s ended, at Eastport, Me., June 17, 1844. 

Educated in the atmosphere of a cultured Christian home, in the schools of the - 
town, and by a year’s study in Providence, B. I., she early showed her appreciation , 
of the beautiful, in poetic instincts, with which came spiritual deyelopment. 
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While still a girl some of her poems and sketches were published in periodicals 
over the signature, Margaret Mason.” While she watched by the bedside of her 
dying father in 1871, vshe wrote “ The {Bails are Set,” the prophecy of her own life, for 
in June, 1875 she was married to Mr., Arthur and in Oct., they went to Japan. First 
in Yokoliama, studying Japanese, visiting the people in their homes, teaching young 
men in English, visiting hospitals, holding meetings on board ships in harbor and 
doing temperance W’ork. In the Autumn of 1875 they baptised the first convert, and 
in ^lay, 1876 organized the first Baptist church with six membei’S. Five services a 
day were held on Sundays in their own house. Thus they labored until the Spring 
of 1877, w^hen they w’-ere obliged to return to the U. S., on account of Mr. Arthur’s 
feeble health. 

In six months 1^'Irs. Arthur w:ih left in Oakland, Cal., a widow with one child. 
She returned to ^NTass., took a course of theological study at Yewton, and spoke much 
on missions. 

In 1881 lier poems were published under the title, Cherry Blooms of Yeddo.” 
8ho also wrote Women of Japan,” a pamphlet ; and “ Etchings from Two Lands.” 

In 1884 Airs. Arthur was married in Boston to Mr. M. Mason, and in Sept,, they 
started for his field. Tiua, As«im, which tliey reached Yov. 28 ; M^ithin a few days 
Mrs,. Mason was taken with fever whicli terminated fatally an the 9th of Dee., and 
her body was laid to rest on a beautiful hillside overlooking the Brahmaputra and 
the Hiinalayas, and God accepted as fulfilled, 

“ The bliss on di.stant shores be mine 
To tell that thou hast died.” 

N. P. M. ■ 


3. Kev. Nathan Brown, D.D. 

Was born in Ipswick, N. II , U. 8. A,, June 22d, 1807. He was a child of pious 
. parents and inherited many noble traits. He 'was baptized when about nine years old 
1 1 is early life was spent on a farm, but his leisure moments were devoted to hard 
study. In 1827 (8ept. oth) he graduated at Williams College as valedictorian of his 
class. He si>ent a little while in teaching, and afterwards become editor of the 
Vcj'jrmif 'l\k(jmph. In this paper was first published his now well known “ Missionary 
Call ” written in college days. The missionary fire long burning burst forth afresh 
in 1832 fanned by one of Jiidson’s pleas, and he was ordained for missionary service 
Aug. 15 and embarked on tlie GItco for Burmah Dec, 21 of the isame year. He 
reached Madrjis June IG the next year, and later went as the pioneer missionary to 
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Sudiyo, Ansam. He completed his first translation of tlie New Testament in Assamese ■ 
ill 1847, and labored most deligeutlj and efficiently until 1855 when be went to the 
States and remained therefor 17 years assisting greatly in the emancipation move- - 
ment and other reforms. On Jan. 6, 1873 he sailed from San Francisco on the China 
and readied Yokohama Feb. 7th. His versified translation of the Lord’s Prayer still 
in extensive use as a Japanese liymii was made about three months after his arrival 
and Ids first translation, of the Gospel of Mark was completed the following year. 
The entii-e New Testament translated by himself with Mr. Kawakatsu’s efficient aid 
was completed July 1879 and in print Aug. 1st of the same year. He died in Yoko- 
hama, Jan. Ist 1886, and was buried in the Bluff Cemetery of the same city. 

Dr. J. C. Hepburn at the meeting in Tokyo, April, 1880, to celebrate the comple- 
tion of tlie translation of the New Testament by the Committee, magnanimously called . 
attention to the fact tliat Dr. Brown’s translation was completed and published 
some months earlier than their own. Dr. Brown’s New Testeinent, Hymn Book, 
tracts, etc., were puldished at the Mission Press of which be was superintendent. 

A. A. B. 

4. Eev Chapin Hoivard Carpenter. 

Was born in Milford. New Hampshire, U. S. A., June 29, 1835. While pursuing 
his studies at Harvard Univei'sity, he was converted. He graduated from Newton 
(Mass.) Theological Ir, stitutiou in 1862 and married Miss H. E. Pic'o, who is now 
(1900) carrying on the work for which he came to Japan. They w'ent as missionaries 
of tlie A. B. M. H. to Eurrnah in 1802. After teaching for six years in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Bangoon, he was appointed to Bassein wdiere the great work of his 
life was aceumplishetl. He developed self-siipport among the Karens to a remarkable 
degree and pnt the Bassein Station school on a firm foundation. Following Abbott’s 
example he led the Karens to support their own cliiirches, pastors, and schools, so 
that since 1869 the Bassein school has received from the A. B. M. U. only tiie support 
of the missionary in charge and of the single lady teachers. After 8 years service 
in Bormah his health gave way and a five year’s rest in the United States only 
proved that he could never return. In Sept. 1886, Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter came to 
Japan as self-supporting Missionaries and located in Nemuro. On Feb. 2, 1887 lie 
entered the Heavenly City. His grave in Nemuro is now surrounded- by those 0 £ 
many Christians who since his death have entered into life. He w’rote SeiJ Support^ 
A Jlkto't'y of the Bassein Ilission ; and a series of tracts on the same subject, 

H. A. P. 
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5* Bev. Lucius D. Cau.pei?teb. 

Was bom in New Loudon, New Hampsiiire, on Nov. 10, 1844. His life was spent, 
r as a business man in vSeymour, Indiana. But on tbe death of liis brother C. H. 

■ ('arpenter in Nemuro, Japan, lie desired to help carry on the work just begun there. 
He eanie with his wife and Hiss Lenore Ayers to Nemuro in Aug. 1887, built a 
• comfortable miasion house for !Mrs C. H. Carpenter, and hoped to .spend a number of 
years there, but was summoned Iiome by the illness of his partner in whose hands 
lie had left his afiairs. He showed his deep interest in missions by leaving all his 
property to the A, B. >1. TJ. at his death. He was drowned wliile swimming along 
the southern shore of Lake Superior on Ang. 18, 1.892. H. A. 

6. Bev. James S. Doyex. 

In 1859 went with Bisliop Boone of the Episcopal Hi.ssioii to assi.st in .school 
work in China. He seems to have remained there about fourteen years and about 
1878 came to Yokohama and having undergone a change in religious views he united 
witii the Baptist cimrcli Aug. oj, ISIJ. On tlie .seveiitli djiy of the following inontiii 
he was ordained at Yokoluuiia and Dec. 9tli of tlie same year became a mi.s.siouary of 
■ the Amerii-an Baptist Missionary l.jiion, AVliilc in Yokohama iie lived with a native 
family at Nogeyaina, hoping thus to acquire tlie language better. Witli a like purpo.se 
when in June 1874 he had removed to Tokyo lie took up iiis residence, at the sugge.s-. 
tiou of some Buddhist priests, in one of the tempk-s at Bliiba. The building was old 
and according to the opinion of one of his fedlow missionaries, unfit for residence. 
It may have been on this account that his eye sight became impaired and in 1875 lie 
returned to the States. His connection witli the Missi(.uiaiy Cnion ceased in Sep- 
tembex' of that year. He afterwaids was engaged is some work fe»r the Chinese of the 
Facifie coast. A. A. B. 

7. Bev. JoKATH AN Goble. 

Was born in Kenka, Steuben Co. N. Y., U. S. A., March 4, 1827 . He had jiious 
parents and his grandfjither was a Baptist minister. Witli the purpose of viewing 
Japan as a mission field he joined the Perry Expedition to Japan (185$) and was 
entrusted by the Commodore with the care of a Japane.se rescued from shipwreck. 
The Japanese name Seataro was twisted into Sam Patch. Had this man become all 
.that was at one time hoped, it is possible, judging from the printed report of tlie Ex- 
pedition, tliat Mr. Goble might have bc^en deemed the father of Christian education 
•here. “ One of the marines named Goble, a religious man, had begun with him a 
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system of instruction wliicli be hoped would not only make the Japanese a fair Kn.e:l i'^h j 

scholar but a faithful Christian. At the last account they were living together, and i t I 

is not unreasonable to hope that Sam, with the education of his faithful American i 

friend, may be an instrument of aiding in the introduction of a higlier and better ;■ 

civilization into his own country.’^ [Expedition to Japan, Vol. I. p. 4SG.] ■ 

After his return to America Mr. Goble studied at Madison University, Ilainllt' ea, ; 

K. Y., and then came to Japan arriving April 1st, 1860. After two years at Kaua- ^ 

gawa be removed to Yokohama in the spring of 1862. His mission work consisted j 

largely of teaching, preaching, and translation work. He also had a printiitg o-nc'e, I 

According to Br. Yerbeck, (See Osaka Conference, p. 42.) The first book of the Xew j 

Testament printed in Japanese since the reopening of the country in 1859, was the | 

Gospel of Matthew translated by Rev. J. Goble of the American Baptist Mission. 

This was published in 1871.” Mr. Goblets connection with the mission closed in 1873. 

He was afterwards for a short time, in the employ of the American Bible Society. 

He v^as a man of varied genius, and is generally conceded to have been the inventor 
of the jinrikisha, the original one having been made for the convenience of his 
invalid wife. Most of the shoe-makers in Yokohama twenty years ago learned theij’ 
trade from liijii. The first, if not the only, cart that was probably ever drawn by 
horse over the Hakone Pass was invented and driven by him when selling Bibles. 

He died in U. S. A., May, 1898. 

8. Mrs. Eliza (Weeks) Goble. 

Was born in Chester, Orange Co., X. Y., U. S. A. Oct. 15, 1836. When about 17 
years old she united with the Baptist Church in Bradford of the same state. She was 
married to Mr. Goble, April 14, 1856. Under date of Xov. 5, 1859 she wrote in her 
diary, — “ To-day wc leave oui (native land and our dear friends, expecting to meet 
them no more until we meet in heaven. Farewell, dear friends, one and all ! Fare- 
well, my native land! I willingly and joyfully hid you along, a silent and an 
affectionate farewell.” Her health in Japan was always poor, perhaps especially so 
I after the sudden death hy cholera of her eldest daughter about two years after reaching 

this country. She seemed often to be “ in the valley of the shadow of death,” kit was 
always comforted with her favorite 23rd Psalm. With its words only, she had in 
the beginning answered all the objections urged against her becoming a missionary • 
and at last just before she was passing away, when reason and the power of speech 
returned for a moment, she repeated once more the words of this Psalm as her final 
farewell. She died at Yokohama May 1st, 1882 and was buried in the foreign 
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eemoterv tliere. Thus was fiilfilled her own. prayer of more than twenty years 
previous, — “ Here in Japan let me live, in Japan let me labor, in Japan let me die, 
and in Japan let me be buried ” 

A. A. B. 

9. Mrs. Belle Marsh Poate. 

Born 1847. Died 1896. Missionary to the Japanese from 1876 to 1892. These 
simple words sum up a life of rare eonsecration. She knew the Scriptures from a 
child and the unfeigned faith w'hich dwelt in her mother was in her also. 

jVetive in every form of Cliristian work, beloved by all "wlio knew her, she felt 
that she could not rest in the home land and so in the fall of '76 she left the U. S. 
and came out to Japan under the auspices of the Presbyterian Board. For three years 
she labored in and about Yokohama and tlien was married to T. P. Poate of the A. B. 
M. U, Though slie loyally co-operated in all ehureh work witli his mission, it was 
not till ’81 tliat she saw' her duty in the matter of baptism. Slie was baptized by Dr. 
K. Brown in company with a number of girls w'hom she had led to the Lord. It was 
the last time I believe that Dr. Brown performed the ordinance. 

Her w'ork was one of widening sphere, of deepening usefulness. God sent to her 
little ones and they w'ere used to uplift the C'hrist. Some of our old members yet tell 
of the Chimi chndo&ha^ the little white baby, wdio when only just able to w'alk gave 
the people tmets. 

Hardship, fever contracted from sleeping in the unsanitary surroundings of tlie 
Japanese villages sapped her strength, but she had no thought of giving up. In ’8-5 
she accompanied her husband and children in a visit to England and the U. S. On 
their return to Japan, Morioka, which had then the unenviable reputation of being 
the unheal thiest city in the Empire, became their residence. Some very happy 
years were spent there but finally a call came to Tokio. and in that city the last year 
of her stay in Japan vras spent. Here the malarial poison wdiicli had been lurking 
in the veins of the children showed itself in such a malignant form that it became 
needful for all to return home, and in June ’92 they left for Vancouver. A year of 
rest among old friends in Ohio and then came a pastorate in Sherman, N. Y. The 
loving tact which had made her so useful in heathen lands w'us not wanting here and 
sad-hearted ones found in her a helper, the children a sympathizing friend. But 
tiioiigh we knew it not the end of her work near at hand. As a last resort an 
operation was performed, but from it she never rallied. Her eyes opened to see her 
first born. She knew him and said “ It. is my <lear boy.” Then strength ebbed fast, 
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she became uiicouseions and fell asleep in Jesus. “The world inav sound no trump- 
ets, ring' no bells. The Book of Life tlie shining record tells.'^ And we who are left 
v>n this side of the rivez’j thank God for what has been and wait on liiin till the time 
appointed, tlie day of the manifestation of the sons of God when the righteous sliall 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 

T. P. P. 

10. Eev. Henry Holcombe Ehees, D.I). 

Was born at Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A., Nov. 10th, 182S. In his thirteenth 
year he was led to see his personal need of a Savior and thereafter always had a 
very clear religions experience. He was educated at Bradfu’d, Penn, and later 
studied law" at Afoniit Holly, N. J., being admitted to the bar of the supreme court 
of that stale in 1851. He went to California the same year and took up the practice 
of law in which he attained considerable success, soon being elected deputy judge for 
the county. He never could free Ids mind, however, from the conviction that his 
true vocation in life w"as the preaching of the Gospel. He did a great deal of this 
work daring his legal pi'actice. In 1853 he married Miss Hester Ann Parson, of 
Mount Plolly, N. J. and she proved a faithful helpmeet during the remainder of his 
life. Finally in 1854, he received a call to the ministry and w"as ordained at Stock- 
ton, Cal. He w’as an able and pleasuig speaker and very successful in the home pas- 
torates in whicli he labored for 20 years. When fifty years of age he realized his 
iieart’s desire in bis appointment as missionary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union and he reached Tokyo in 1S78 : three years later he moved to Kobe and open- 
ed a large and growing w"ork in soiitli-west Japan in w'hich field he labored 
imtil ^lay lOtb. lS0r< wdien he entered into rest. As a missionary Dr. Ehees was of 
the Pauline type, energetic, courageous, aggressive : loyal to his conscience, to his 
Bible, to the Church and to God. E. T. 

11. Mrs. Ellen Sharland. 

Was an English lady, a wddow, who in 1877 at the age of fifty left Europe for 
mission ivork in Maulmein, Bnrmab, wdiere God greatly blessed her w'ork. In 1880 
she left Burmali for China and for six years was engaged in the same faithful labors 
for Him, mostly at Cliefoo, where she established and carried on a boarding school 
and home for Eurasian and European children, resciting many children and being 
the means of the conversion of many. 

Failing health compelling a change she came to Japan in 1886 and for four 
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years was happily associated with Miss Crosby and Mrs. Pierson in the GirPs vSchool 
at 212 Bluh; Y’okohama. Feeling unable to continue the incessant school work and 
wishing to engage in direct mission work, she joined the A. B. M. U, and went to 
Cliofu in 1890, and until her death, Apr. 29, 1895 at the age of ’69, she was not only 
a blessing to all around her, but God used her increasingly to the. saving of souls 
and to the rescue of children ; this too while growing more and more helpless from 
paralysis. H!. M. B. 

12. Mrs. Mary Amanda Boyden Taft. 

Daughter of Rev. J. S. Boyden was horn in Howell, IMieliigan, October 16, 1868. 
When a small child the family removed to Ipsilanti and later (1879) to Kalamazoo, 
Mich, where in her early teens she was converted and united with the Baptist Church. 
Was a student in Kalamazoo college for several yeai-s. Married to George W. Taft 
June 26th, 1889, and with him sailed Oct. 17th of the same year for Japan, and lived 
in Tokyo until her death Nov. 2d, 1890. Buried in Aoyama, Tokyo. 

G. W. T, 

13. Miss Florence Duffield. 

Miss Florence A. Dnffield was born in Louisville, Kentucky, Feb. 1st. 1862. 
Her parents removed later to Chicago where her father, tlie late Charles Duffield was 
for tnany yeare a much respected deacon of the First 'Baptist Church in that city. 
She was converted in 1875 and became a member of the alx)ve named church. She 
came to Japan as a missionary under the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
>Society of the West in 1892 and was stationed at Chofu, Yamaguehi Ken, where she 
taught in the Heinrich Memorial School. During the absence of Miss Church she 
went to Himeji for one year taking cliarge of the school there and later moved to 
Osaka wdiere she labored faithfully in connection with the work of the Rev. W, 
Wynd and wife, having charge of the Bible-Woman’s work. Wlierever she went 
she rendered excellent service as a missionary and was in every sense a most pleasant 
and congenial associate adapting herself quietly and easily to her surroundings. In 
1899, her health haviiag become completely shattered, she returned to the United 
States for rest and recuperation. The change seemed to have done her good so that 
she entered the Bible Ti-aining S<ihool in Chicago to take a course of lectui-es prepar- 
atory to returning to Japan in the fall of 1901. She had spoken at a meeting in the 
BTrst Baptist Church of Chicago during the middle of Dec, 1900 when it seems she 
took cold as she was dressed in Japanese costume for the occasion. The cold rapidly 
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(It^vc'loped into pleunvpncHimonia and on the 21st day of Dec;. 1900 she quietly passed 
into the Kingdom. Her last words were “ I am perfectly happy,” Her death was a 
keen loss to all who knew her and to the work which she loved so well. She was a 
young woman of mncli consecratioiij possessing a beautiful Christian character and 
having a great deal of sound common sense, a quality much appreciated on the 
mission field. 










ir. AMEiiiCAis^ BOAPJ) mmos. 


1. Bev. a, H. Adams, M.D. 

Studied at Ohio Wesleyan Unvei’sity, and at Yale Theological and Medical 
Schools. He worked his way through Yale and developed great self-reliance in 
thought and action. He was appointed medical missionary to Japan in the fall of 74. 
He was stationed in Osaka, where he aided the Japanese in establishing a dispensary 
and hospital in the heart of the city,* and this was the beginning of a movement of* 
immense importance to missions in Japan. For it speedily developed into the first 
.self-supporting and independent church in Japan. 

Dr. Adams’ ability as a physician won him wide respect and confidence from 
i)Oth Japanese and foreigners. He was compelled, on account of his wife’s health to 
return to California in 79. Leaving his wife and son there, he started again for 
Japan, but died of typhoid fever on tJie voyage Nov. 23rd, ’80. He was a faithful 
missionary of great promise, and beloved by all his associates. J. H. D. 

2. Mrs. Delia E. Curtis. 

Joined tlie Japan Mission with her husband, Eev. W. W. Curtis, Nov. 77. 
ho was a charming lady, over ready with music and song, f^he not only made a 
delightful home, Imt w’as always willing to give her valuable aid and encouragement 
to all the social movements of those around her. J3iit a fatal disease fastened on her 
at an early day, and after unspeakable sufferings, she died Oct. 12th, ’80, her last hours 
being full of joy and peace and hope that those who were privileged to witness will 
never forget. J. H. B. 

3. Bev. Bobert He5?:ry Davis. 

Was bom at Frederica, Delaware, Aug. 28, 1844 ; graduated at Amherst College 
in 1808, and Bangor Seminary in 1871 ; and was ordained in 1872. After a pastorate 
in Granby, Massachusetts, he entered the foreign missionary work and arrived in 
Jajian in October, 1878. He lived for five years in Kobe, and was planning to open 
work in Fukuoka, but circumstances made this impracticable and finally lie and Mr. 
(). H. Gnlick became the first missionaries of the American Board in Niigata, tjiking 
^ over the work which had been begun by Dr. Palm. Mr. Davis spent three years 
ft there, and then was obliged to take a furlough and left Japan in December, 1886, 
never tn return, After his return to America he was for a number of years pastor of 
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the church iu North Conway, New Hamp.shire, but the closing years of Ms life were 
passed in Olivet, Michigan, and he died at his old home Feb. 20, 1899. Thougli his 
work in Japan was comparatively short and was in some respects a disappointment, 
he will be always remembered by his associates for his earnest piety and his brotherly 
kindness and intense conscientiousness. He was a man who lived in the constant 
presence of God, and his end was marked by the same peace and trust which had 
characterised his life. H. W, L. 

‘ 4. Mbs. Sophie D. Davis. 

Wife of Kev. J. D. Davis, was the daughter of Eev. Ephraim Strong, a Presby- 
terian Home Missionary, in Illinois. She was born at Peoria, 111., Aug. 29,’ 1843, 
and was educated at Rockford Female Seminary, graduating therefrom in 1862, and 
remaining for several years as a teacher. She was married to Mr. Davis, July 15, 
1869, and w’ent immediately Avith Iier husband to Cheyenne, Wyoming, where they 
endured hardsliip as pioneer missionaries for more than two years. In the parsonage 
which w'as built during those years, tlie faithful wife assisted in the wmrk, driving 
every nail which the pastor did not' drive. 

Coming to Japan in 1871, the first four years w’ere spent in Kobe. In the 
autumn of 1875, Mi-s. Davis removed to Kyoto with her family, in connection with 
the opening of the Doshisha school. Mrs. Davis labored nearly fifteen years in Japan, 
which time w'as broken by one furlough in America. 

The long continued and trying opposition to the Doshisha and the work, and 
finally tiie sudden death of near relatives, with the strain of her self-denying work, 
seriously affcctecl Mrs. Davis liealth, and in the spring of 1886, a change to the home- 
land Avas decided upon, but the end came before she left Japan, and she entered into 
rest, April 7, 1SS6. J. D. D. 

5. Eev. E. T. Doane. 

llov. E. T. Doane w'as born on Staten Island, N. Y., May 30, 1820. A graduate 
of Illinois College and Union Theological Seminary, he Avas ordained and sent by the 
American Board to Ponape one of the Caroline Islands, reaching there, Feb. 6th. 
1 855, after a voyage of nine months. After twenty years service in Micronesia, Mr. 
Doane w'as tran^erred to the Japan Mission, in 1875, on account of the health of his 
wife. • . ' 

He taught for about twm years in the Theological Department of the Doshisha, 
but iu the spring of 1877, the health of ‘Mrs* Doane required their return to the 
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United States. In 1879, Mr. Boane returned alone to Poiiape. He worked on faith- 
fully and successfully there until the Spanish occupation, in 1S87, when he was seized 
as a prisoner, by the Spanish governor and sent to Manila. Mr. Doaue was returned 
to Ponape, soon after, with apologies, by the governor of the Philippine Islands, but 
during his absence the Spanish governor of Ponape lost his life at the hands of the 
natives, who had no one to restrain them. The breaking up of his life-w^ork by the 
Spaniards, and his efibrts to save the people, imderniined his health, and he W'as 
obliged to leave Micronesia in the Morning Star, reaching Honolulu, April 27, 1890, 
He dictated his last Annual Report of Jiis work, after reaching Honolulu, but lie 
gradually failed and fell asleep, May 15, 1890, only 18 days after reaching tlie Sand- • 
wich Islands. J. B. B. 

6. Cteoege Clayton Foulk, 

AVas born in Marietta, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., Oct. 80, 1856, entered the U. vS. 
Xaval Academy in 1871 and in 1877 came for the lirst time to Japan as Naval Cadet 
on l)oard the U. S. Ship “ Kcarsarge.” 

In 1882 he came to the East a second timo^ and liaving received a furlough, 
together with three friends, crossed Siberia, returning to tlie U. S. by the way of 
Enrope. 

In 1883 he was again placed on furlough by the Naval Department, and com- 
missioned to go to Corea as companion of Bin Eiyoku,” 

After this he traveled for some time in Corea as adviser to tiie Corean Govern- 
ment. During the absence of the U. S. Minister Mr. Foulk acted as Charge dhAflairas 
of the U. S. Legation in Soul, and afterwards, while nminhiining his rank as lieuten- 
ant of the U. S. Navy, was appointed by the Government to the position of Charge 
d’Adaires, resigning it in 1887, at which time he came to Japan. 

On Sept. 10 of the same year he was united in marriage, to Miss Kane Murase ot 
Nagasaki. In tlie same month he resigned his position in tlie U. S. Navy, entering 
the employ of the China and Japan Trading Co. in Y'okohama, removing in May of 
1888 to Tokyo. 

hi 1889 he resigned to accept a position as teacher of Mathematics and Astrono- 
my in the Doshisha Collegiate Department, in the employ of the American Board 
Mission, which position he held at the time of his death on Aug, 5tli. 1893 at 
Odawara in BagamJ. His remains were brought to Kyoto and interred in the Chns« 

, tian burial ground at Nyakoji. 

Mr. Foulk everywhere made w^arm -friends by his genial nature, with which ho 
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coinbiiiefl exceptional iiisiglit into hk suiTOundings, clear perception of the issues 
involvcfl, sound scliolarship in his department, and an unflinching, sincere, but 
modest and unobtrusive Christian character. G. E. A. 

7. Mrs. Elizabeth Pedley, 

Daughter of John H. Staples of tlie village of Baltimore, Ont., Canada, was born 
in the above village in Mav, 1862. Her life was spent on the farm until the age of 
14 wlien she entered the High School in the town of Cobourg, graduating tliere in 
1S80. Thenceforth she engaged in teaching until her marriage with Rev. Hilton 
Pedley in 1 889. Mr. and Pedley, sailing under coniinission of the A. B. C. F. 
M., reached Japan in Sept, of the same year and proceeded at once to Niigata. In 
April of the following year Mi-s. Pedley gave birth to a baby boy, and after an 
illness of some five weeks passed away on May 17tli. Her body now lies in the pine 
grove overlooking Niigata city, in a little plot set apart for the interment of foreign- 
ers. W. D. L. 

8. .Mrs. Almona (Gill) Severance. 

Was born November 20, 1857 at Monroeville, Ohio, and died November 7, 1898 
at Cleveland, Ohio. She grew up on the home farm and was educated at the home 
High School and at Cooper Institute, New York. Here her natural talent xbr draw- 
ing and painting was further developed by a three years course of study in art. 

After two years of instruction in the art department of Oberlin College she joined 
the American Board mission in 1887. She worked four yearn in Okayama and one 
in Tottori. She was married, July 12, 1892, to Rev. Claude M. Severance a member 
of the same mission. They were located one year at Tsii and two at Kyoto. Her 
failing health necessitated their return to the United States in 1895 and finally their 
resignation from connection with the American Board. 

With her last waning strenth she helped her husband organize a church — 
Denison Avenue Congregational, Cleveland, Ohio — of about one hundred members 
and build a neat and commodious meeting house which was dedicated twenty seven 
days after her death. 

Modest and reserved Mrs. Severance was a veritable gentle-wornan of true 
Christian culture. She blessed all who met her. G. M. R. 

Ri-]v. M. Lafayette Gordon, D.D. 

Was born at Waynesburg, Penn, July 18, 1843. He graduated at W'aynesburg 
College in 1868, after serving three years in the Army of the Potomac, and at 
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AndoTer Seminary in 1871. Besides this lie tonk a course in medicine, graduatins 
at the Long Island College Hospital in 1872. 

He arrived in Japan in October, 1872, just in time to attend the Yokohama 
Conference, and was stationed at Osaka for nearly five years. He was one of the 
American Board^s Mission at this place, and had much to do with the w’ork 'wliicli 
resulted in the organization of the Osaka Kumiai Church, the strongest now of ail the 
Kumiai churches. After a furlough necessitated by an infirmity of tlie eyes, he was 
transferred to Kyoto, and spent the remainder of his missionary life there. In the 
Doshislia School his special department was homiletics, and he also at times gave 
instruction in the prophetical books, to which he had given much attention. Besides 
his work as teacher, he gave much time to direct missionary work. From a preach- 
ing place which he carried on for some yeans in the southern part of tlie cit}^, some- 
times amid a good deal of opposition from the Buddhists of that quarter, grew’ the 
vigorous Fourth Church. Of later years he and Mrs. Gordon opened and carried on 
work in the eastern and poorer part of the city, from which has grown the Airin 
Church. Besides his other work he published a commentary on the gospel of .Luke, 
and made a somew'hat thorough study of .Buddhism, one fruit of this being a tract on 
Buddhism and another a lecture on the same subject in the course of Tokyo Lectures 
of 1884. At the Osaka Conference he read a paper on Buddhism. 

He had for some time been helping to select Christian workers for the Japanese 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and when he stopped at the Islands on his W’ay home for a 
furlough in 1890 he spent some time at the request of the Haw’aiian Board in visiting 
the Japanese work there. His work in this w’ay was found to be so valuable that it 
is not strange that afterwards he was invited to return to the islands and spend tw’o 
or three years in the 'work, and this he was planning to do when failing health 
compelled him to give it up. His strength gradually failed during tlie summer of 
1000, and he calmly fell asleep Xov. 4, 1900. He had received the degree of H.D. in 
.1883. 

T)r. Gordon was truly a saintly man ; his character had been retined by experi- 
ence of ill health and other afflictions, and no one could know’ him without recogni- 
sing his deep piety and his unfeigned godliness. He was also a man of warm sym- 
pathy, as was showui by his efibrts to get permission to go to the scene of the China- 
Japanese war as a helper and friend to the soldiers. He was a thorough scholar and 
one of the heiit speakers in Japanese in this mission. He w^as warmly loved and 
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thoroughly respected by the Japanese Christians and by his missionary associates. 
liL all ways he was an excellent type of the American Missionary in Japan, and it 
was appropriate that lie should write and publish a book by that name. 



HI. BIBLE SUEIETIES. 


1. Eev. Lutheb Halsf.y Gitlick, M. D., H.B. 

Was tlio oldest of the seven children of Eev. Peter Gulick, one of the early 
missionaries to the Hawaiian Islands. He was born in Honolulu, dune 10, 1828. At 
the age of twelve he ’went to the IJ. S. A. for Iiis education, sailing around Cape 
Horn. After t^\'elve years of study he again rounded the Horn, returning to 
Hawaii, aiul spc!it a few months of vigorous work in these islands stirring up the 
missionary zeal of the native Christians ; there with two American associates he went 
on to begin tiie eliristianization of Micronesia. 

Isohilion and many trials and exposures sapped the strength of both Dr. and 
Mr.s. (Julick and they were linally compelled in 1860 to return to the Hawaiian 
Islands. From 1«'>C4 to 1870 he served as secretary of the Hawaiian Missionary 
Board. 

In Oct., 1871, afier a furlough in America, as Dr. and Mrs. Gulick were on the 
point of sailing for Japan, their youngest son having already gone thither with Hev. 
0. H. t in lick, tliey -were called upon by the American Board to open missionary W'ork 
iiiHpain. After two years in that land Dr. Guliek w^as traiisferrcMi to Italy and 
remained there until on his recommendation, the American Board withdrew from 
that hehl in 1875. In Deceiubcr of that year the American Bible Society appointed 
him to take (iharge of tlieir entire work in the Far East. He lived in Yokoliama. 
He not only systematized and pushed the work of Bible distribution in both Japan 
and China, but he also served as x^astor of the Union (foreign) Church in Yokohanra 
a large x>art of the time. 

In 1881, at Jiis request, this large field was divided, Kev. H. Loomis taking the 
Japan portion, and Dr. Gulick the China portion, with headquarters at Bhangluii, 
Here also, as in Yokoljama, he S(?rved the foreign community as pastor of the Union 
Church. In addition to his Bible Society and pastoral work, he also became the 
’ Hlitor-in-cluef of The Chime Becorder and the Chinese Medml Jovrmd, the latter of 
which was start(?d by him. Botli of these magazines attained great simeess under iiis 
^management. ♦ 

Failing health compelled his return to the U. S,, where he died in 1891 at 
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Springfield Mass. His biography, writteu by his daughter, Mrs. F. F. Jewell, has 

been published. 

rt has been said of Dr. Gulick that he had labored as a missionary under more 
diverse conditions as to geography and civilization, and engaged in more forms of 
missionary work than any other Protestant missionary. Although this may not be 
literally true, certain it is that few if any, surpassed him in the wide extent and 
thrilling nature of his missionary life and experiences. S. L. G. 


2. Louise (Lewis) Gulkjk. 


Wife of Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick was born in New York City, Nov. 10, ISSO. 
She was married in 18S2, and with her husband .sailed around Cape Horn to the 
Hawaiian Islands. She shared with him the trying isolation and wide experiences 
of their varied missionary life. 

She was ever noted for lier active and helpful sympathy with the sick and dis- 
tressed, the outcast, the sinner. Whether in the midst of savagery or civilization, 
Haw'aiian and Micronesia, vSpain and Italy, or Japan and ('hina, she was quick to 
make friends, and she never lost them. Work f«r children was one of her speciali- 
ties. She had schools for girls in Micronesia, Honolulu and Spain. Bands of Hope, 
Christian Endeavor Societies and kindred systematic efforts to guide the young 
sprang up wherever she lived. 

On the death of her hushaud in 1891 Mrs. Gulick returned to Japan to be with 
two of her childreu who had taken up mission vrork in this land. With them she 
spent the last three years of lier eventful life. She pa.ssed from earth to glory June 
14, 1894 at Takanabe, Hiyuga, and was buried in the foreign cemetery in Kobe 
beside the son who had preceded her to Japan and her husband^s parents, who, after 
45 years .spent in missionary \vork in the Hawaiian Islands had passed their declining 
years in Kobe with their chilch'en. S. L. G. 

3. John Austin Thomsok. 

Was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, May 19th. 3857. After completing his 
education he engaged in Evangelistic work in England for two years until 1875 wheji 
he received the appointment as agent of the National Bible Society of Scotland and 
was sent to Japan. He was also agent for the London Eeligious Tract Society and 
for two or three years repre.sented the British and Fomign Bible Society. 

For ten years he carried on Bible and Tract Society work in this country with 
conspicuous ability and success. His health having failed, lie returned home in 1889 
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and a year later was appointed Secretary of the North Indian Auxiliary oi' the 
British and Foreign Bible Society at Allahabad holding this position with much 
acceptance for tlirce years when lie was forced to resign, owing to poor health. Oii 
his return to America, lie became pastor of a Baptist Church in Virginia (his wife’s 
native state), but after two years was compelled to return to his native climate. He 
entered business in Scotland and in 1896 was appointed manager for the Yost Type- 
writing Co., having sole charge of all their interests in India, tlie Straits, China and 
Japan. A wide field of usefulness was opening out before him, but he had never 
fully recovered from the malaria contracted during his first stay in Japan and on, 
returning from a business trip to Singapore he died at Kobe on the 10th of August 
1897 at the early age of forty years. Mr. Thomson was widely known in Japan and 
much appreciated for his unflagging energy and keen business ability. His widow, 
Dr. Euth M. Thomson, is now engaged in medical mission work at Canton, China, 

E. T. 



IV. CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


1. Rev. Chaeles E. Gabst. 

Under the appointment of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society he came to 
Japan in 1883, and died in Tokyo, Japan, on the 28th of December 1898. His death 
was caused by empyema. His translation to the other life was one of triumph, and 
peace. He was the pioneer of the Disciples Mission to Japan. 

Mr. Garst was a student. He mastered the Japanese language as few men do. 
He was able to read the current native literature and vras thus well acquainted with 
Japanese thought. He was thoroughly conversant with Japanese history. 

Mr. Garst was a faithful evangelist. His waking and sleeping tlionglits were of 
righteousness. He preached the gospel in every town and village north of Sendai. 
He believed in the ultimate triumph of the gospel over all nations. ‘‘ We unfurl the 
banner of the cross for victory not for defeat.” 

Mr. Garst loved the Japanese people. His commission was to save the people 
and lie put his whole soul and life into his woih. 

He was loved by the people and had induence with the leaders of thought and 
with the statesmen of the Empire. He was a friend of every phase of modern reform. 
He died among the people whom he loved and for whom labored. 

R. L. P. 

2. Mbs. Josephine Wood Smith. 

Wife of Geo. T. Smith, died in Akita, Japan, on March 23d, 1885. She arrived 
in Japan one year before she was called to her final reward. In all of tlie relation- 
ships of life she was faithful. 

An elegai t church building has been erected to her memory. ‘‘ Being dead she 
yet speaks.” R* H P» 



1. Miss Elizabeth Brandram. 

Came to Kumamoto, Japan 1S84, returned to England 1890, and died there 1892 


2. Miss Jake Caspari. 

Labored for 13 years in Sierra Leone, W. Africa and 8 years in Japan, 
died at Kobe, Dec. 18, 1888, in the 50th year of her age. II. Mc'O. P. 


Equatorial African Mission of that Society. In a short time his health broke down 
and after a term of rest in England he was transferred to Japan. He studied the 
language while residing in Osaka, and was just about to take up work at Matsuye 
when he was taken ill and died in 1890 at the close of liis third year in the country. 

H. McC. P. 

4. Mrs. E. Gocball. 

Came to Japan a.s an honorary worker to join the late Arclideacon Maundrel at 
Nagasaki about the year 1876, being at that time more than 50 years of age. She 
opened a small home, for ten Japanese girls whom she trained and educated and 
when they were married equipped them for their new life. Many of these girls 
have been the able wives and helpmeets of catechists. Mrs. Goodall had spent many 
years in India as the wife of a military chaplain, and being a devout Christian she 
songlit to foster in tlie girls under lier care the same character by faithfully ground- 
ing them in the Word of God, and she had the joy of seeing the results of this in tiie 

useful life of mere then one. 

Her work though commenced at an age when many feel it too late to begin 

what is new lias been carried on since her death by a faithful successor with like 
devotion. 

Mrs. Goodall passed away peacefully at the ripe age of 75 the 22d of j\Iarch. 
1893, followed be many tributes of gratitude from th^ 
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5. Mrs. D. Marshall Lakg. 

Adelaide Norton Lang, wife of Eev. D. M. Lang, M. A. of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, >vho died at Hakodate, October 1st. 1896, was the daughter of Prof. W. 
C. Whitney of Newark, New Jereey, U. S. In 1875 (wdien she was only 6 years old 
her father was invited to found a Commercial College in Japan. Five years later a 
visit was paid to England, and while there she became interested in the Scripture 
Union ; so on her return she endeavoured to start a branch in Japan. Through the 
influence of Mr. Tsuda Sen this w^as begun, and the number of members rapidly 
increased until now* there are over 11,000 with 450 secretaries and branches in all 
parts of the Empire. For a while Mrs. Lang was teacher of English in the Peeress’ 
School in Tokyo, until her marriage in January 1893. Since then first at Osaka, 
then at Hamada, and lastly at Hakodate, she truly helped the work of her Jiusband 
for the spread of the Saviour’s kingdom in Japan. Whether visiting Kushiro and 
other outstations with him, or preparing Bible Women for their work and hemelf 
holding women’s meetings, she was ever labouring for the good of those around lier. 
Her long residence in Japan gave her a command of the language rarely attained, 
which she always used for Grod’s glory. By translating the life of Catherine Tait 
and in other ways she also tried to impress upon the mothers of Japan the duty and 
beauty of a Christian Home. Her death, at a time when a wider sphere of usefulness 
.seemed opening out for her, was a gi'eat loss to the work, but her service is only 
continued in a higher and more perfect sphere for the Master she loved and served 
below. H. M. L. 

6. Yen. Archdeacon Herbert Maundrel. 

Was born in England in the year 1840. His first mission work was in Mada- 
gascar whence he returned to England when the C. M. S. gave up their mission in 
that island. He joined the Society’s mission in Japan in the early summer of 1875, 
taking up his residence in Nagasaki immediately after the return of the Rev. H. 
Burnside. Within a few days after his arrival the first church building connected 
with the C. M. S. in this land was opened for public worship. He was appointed 
Archdeacon of Kiushu by Bishop Bickersteth in 1886. 

A devout Christian and of afiectionate disposition he soon drew around him a 
few earnest youths whom he had the privilege of training in a small Divinity vSchool 
built through the help of Admiral Coote who took a deep interest in his work. Four 
of these young men have not only been faithful workers bvit have beep ordained to 
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the miiustry of the church, and eheerecl the hearts of tliose who iiave taken up the 
Arclideacon’s work and extended the stations at tirst opened by himself. 

After the death of Mrs. Manndrel in 1887 he never regained liis former health 
and vigor and returned to England in 1890 where he remained until his death in 
1896, aged 56. H. e. 

7* Mbs. Maunbeell. , 

Daughter of Archdeacon Hobbs, born in 1850, came to Japan with her husband 
in 1875, died at Nagasaki in 1887, Aged 37. ,W. A. 

8. Et. Eet- Bishop Poole, D.D. 

Edward Poole went to India in 1878. Later went to Japan and was consecrated 
Bishop of the English Church in Japan, Oct. 18, 1883. Died 1885, aged .35. 

,W. A. 

9. Yen. Archbeacoh Charles Freberick; Warren. 

Was born in England in 1841. He was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
London in 1864 and proceeded to the C. ^1. S. station in Hongkong where he was 
admitted to priest’s orders by Bishop Alford in 1807. He made rapid progress wnth 
tlic Cliinese language, but suffered so severely from the strain that lie was obliged to 
return to England in four .veal’s. He returned to rlie mission field in 1873, but tins 
time to Jajjfin, and opened the new’ station of Csaka with wdiicli place he w'as con- 
nected till the lime of his death. He waas appointed Archdeacon of Osaka by Bishop 
Bickersteth in . 

Archdeacon Warren w’as privileged to see not only the beginnings of the work 
of the C. M. S. in Osaka, but also the early work of other missions and to watch their 
development. By his genial manner, his deep spirituality of mind, and earnest work 
coupled with considerable natural ability and tact he did much to influence the 
Christians even beyond the limits of his own mission, and was prominent in all 
cflbrts for union among Cliristians and the development of the native church. 

Arohaeaoott Wan-ou was Secretary of the whole 0. M. S. Japan Mission from 1880 
till the .livision of jnrialictions in 1894-5, and of the Osaka jnrMiction till the time 
of his death, tlie result of an accident whilst on a preaching tour in Fnknyama on 
tlie 8tli of July, 1899 at the age of 58 years. jj j; 

10. Key. J. B. Branbium. 

John Babbs Brandram,wai5 a graduate of Queens College, Cambridge. After 
being for ^ time tutor ijj the ChargU Missionary Society's Home for missionary 
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diildren, Mr. Branclraiu was sent to Japan in 1884, and w’as stationed in Kyushu. 
He weiit to reside at Kumamoto in 1888, being one of the first C. M. S. missionaries 
to reside in a town away from the treaty ports in the days of travelling passports. 
At Kiiiuanioto Grod used him very much in work amongst young men, and there are 
not a few students now' in the university and larger schools In Tokyo, avIio trace the 
beginning of their Clmstian life to Mr. Brandram^s influence in Kumamato. 

In 1890 he married Miss Mary G-. Smith one of the first lady workers sent by 
the C. M. S. to Japan. From the time of his going to Kumamoto in 1888 he worked 
continuous]}' there w'ith the exception of a furlough, till his death, a period of 
thirteen years. 

He took part in the late ll^Iissionary Conference, being one of the menfoers of 
the Eesolutions Committee, and selected speaker on the subject of The Evangeli- 
zatioii of Japan in this Generation.” At that time it w'as evident to his friends that 
he was overdone, but as ho w'as due to leave for furlough in the following l^larch, no 
particular a,nxiety vras felt about him. But on his return to Kumamoto, he got 
w^orso and suddenly his bj-aiii gave w'ay, and after a painful illness of a little over a 
week he died on board ship on his w'ay to Hongkong, as the ship was nearing 
Shanghai, on Dec. 30th, 1900, and w'as buried at Shanghai on New T'ear’s day of the 
new century. 

Mr. Brandram w'as much beloved in the Mission, and was an earnest evangelist 
and intense lover of souls. 

(b). ST. ANDREW’S TOKYO MISSION. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Bickeesteth. 

Edward Bickerstetb, son of the present Bishop of Exeter W'as Ijorn in 1850. 

After graduating at Cauibrldge he wont to Delhi as a missionary and had work- 
ed there for nearly five years when he was ordered home on account of his health. 
Afterwards appointed Bishop of tiie Church of England in Japan he arrived in that 
country in 1886. 

Though the illness contracted in India never completely left him, Bishop Biek- 
ersteth frequently visited all tlie stations of liis large diocese, which until 1894 com- 
prised all the work of the English Church in Japan. 

In 189G illness necessitated his leaving for England and though he rallied suf- 
ficiently to introduce the important subject of the ^‘The development of native 
churches ” at the Lambeth Conference of Bishops, his strength soon failed and he 
passed away August 5th 1897. Bisliop Biekensteth brought a scholarly mind, pro- 
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pared by wide reading and experience in the mission field of India to bear on the 
difficult problems presented by Japan. 

In conjunction with Bishop Williams of the American Episcopal Chiiroh he 
dratted the constitution and canons which were adopted, at the Synod heid in 1887, 
by the English^ American, and Japanese representatives of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 



VI. EPISCOPAL CHURCH MISSION, H B. A. 


1. Rev. W. B. Cooper. 

Was appointed by the mission in June 1873, and after ten years of faithful labors 
was obliged to resign on account of ill health. He died at Brooklyn, N. Y. where 
he did successful work a-s a city missionary, in 1884. d. McK. 

2. Miss Mary IVIailes. 

Joined the mission in 1884 and was called to her r’csl in 1895. 

J. 3IcK. 

3. Mrs. Belrk Tevis Laking. 

Eldest daughter of the late J. P. Michie, Esep, Albemarle Country, Virginia, 
came to Japan under appoinment of the Board in 1880. In 1882 she was married to 
Henry Laning, M. I), of the same mission, and resided nine years in Osaka. At the 
•expiration of that time she returned on vacation to Virginia with her husband and 
their three children, and died from an attack of infinenza at Charlottesville, February 
12th, 1890, at the early age of 37 years. 

For several years she was principal of St. Agnes Scliool, since removed to Kyoto. 
She also taught in the Gahi Shii Kwai a school for married women. She tool: an 
active interest in the care of friendless children, and at her suggestion Si. Jolufs 
orphanage was established which still continues in successful operation. Seeking 
opportunities for friendly social relations with women and their families she helped to 
bring the light of the Gospel into the lives of many who still revere her memoi'y and 
have themselves become a source of light and blessing to others. H. L> 

4. Rev. J. H. Quinby. 

Joined the mission Dec. 31st, 1872. After ten years of service lie entered Into 
■rest at his home in the IJ. S. 

Grant them, O Lord, eternal rest and let light perpetual shine upon tiiem. 

J.McK. 


YII. EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


1. Dk. F. Krecicer. 

On April 26tli 1883, tlie Mission o tlie Erangelical Association suffered a heavy 
loss in the decease of its senior member, the Kev. F. Kx-ecker, IM. L. Those of the 
Tokyo members of the Osaka Conference, in 1SS3, who returned to their homes 
directly after the the close of its sessions, iirrived in Tokyo just in time to attend the 
funeral. 

Dr. Krecker was born at Eochester, N. Y., on January 31st, 1S43. In 1861 he 
began the study of medicine, and finished his studies in Jefferson Medical College in 
Ehiladelpliia. During the American civil war he served as surgeon in the U.. S. 
Navy. Dr. lCreckei*’s career in Japan was sliort. He arrived in Japan in the 
autiimu of 1876 and died April 26, 1883 — making only 6 years and several montlis, 
— and yet he accomplished much. He was well fitted for the work assigned him and 
hissucess in it under the divine blessing was correspondingly greaL He fell at liis 
post faithful and zealous in the pilaster’s .service to tlie end. F. W. V. 

2. Mrs. A. L. Neitz. 

Allie L. Neitz, (nee Hauptfuehroi’) came to Japan with her husband, Eev. F. C., 
Neitz in 1890, hlay 25th, under tlie auspices of the Plissioiiary Board of the Evan- 
gelical Association. The city of Tokyo became her home and field of missionary 
opeiations. The residence at 49A Tsukiji, where she lived for almost two years 
became also the scene of her painful sickness and final triumphant death in the Lord, 
wiiich occurred Feb. 3rd, 1892 at the age of 30 years. She evidently contracted the 
fatal disease, small-pox, in the course of her missionary activities in the Sunday 
scliuoi of the Kanda Chm’ch, Tokyo, of the Evangelical Association where she w'as 
Uiiknow'ingly exposed to the contagion. Her remains sleep in Aoyaina. Born in 
Canton, O., in early childhood she was removed to an uncle’s home in Forreston, 111. 
where she grew' up, became active as a Christian worker and public scliool teacher, 
until her marriage wdien she became a pastor’s wdfe and in a few years afterwmrd 
cheerfully came with her husband to the foreign field. She had a cheerful disposition- 
and led a Christian life that was full of sunshine. Possessing lax'ge sympathies she- 
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liad a true love for tlie cause of Missions. Her success as a primary teacher in the 
public scliools of America gave great promise of large usefulness in Japan, had not 
death cut her off so soon. Her winning nature made her a host of friends wherever 
she went and those ibr whom she laid down her life also held her in high esteem and 
mourned her early departure. F. C. N. 


VIIL INDEPENDENT. 

1. Mes. William J. Bishop. 

Alice, wife or^^m. J. Bishop, died in .Kongo Ku, Tokyo, March 9, 1900, having 
spL=!nt only fonr months and one week in Japan. She was 27 years old. 

I poll the opening ot* the Spanish-Amoricaii war she resolred to take a coarse of 
training as a narse, and in due time entered the Baltimore University Hospital. At 
this time I^xr. Bishop interested her in foreign missionary work and got her to consent 
to aeoompany him to Japan as an helpmeet for him in liis avovIc. They were married 
June S, iS99, and arrived in Japan Nov. 2, 1899. She fell asleep rejoicing that she 
had Imm permitted to come to Japan even though her work was so brief here. She 
was buried in tiie foreign section of Aoyama Cemetery. W. J. B. 

2. Mrs. Anna L. Whitney. 

A fuitliful Iiandmaid of the Lord passed away after a long and painful illness, at 
IeCi home in Tokyo April 17,1883, in the 49tli year of her age. She was born at 
Newark, N. J. and before she came to Japan was deeply interested in the Japanese a 
large class of whom she gathered in her native home. Mr, Whitney was afterwards 
commissioned to organize an educational institution in Tokyo, and iier husband’s 
oiHcial position giuui her an opjKArtunity of becoming acquainted with the leading 
nsen at the capital and gaining an indueiice among the young girls of the best farnil- 
ii‘s. and she never lost an opportunity of speaking of Christ and His wonderful love. 

In 3 SSO she visited tlie States going via England, In lioth England and America 
silt* interested many in behalf of Japan. 

When sIuM-eturned to Japan she iiad a very y.-arni welcome from the Japanese 
w . ) leail, lo\ed hci. She had great jdans for the good of the Japanese, but God 
ordered otherwise, and after five montlis in the furnace of bodilv siifiering, just as 
tire sun w.as setting, she fell into a gentle sleep from which she awoke in Heaven. 
She was faithful unto death. 



IX .METHODIST CHURCH OP CANADA. 

1. Mbs. Fbancis A. Cassidy. 

Willa M. Sauiibj, wife of the Rev. Francis A. Cassidy, of the Canada Method- 
ist Mission in Japan, was a native of western Ontario, Canada. [vShe was born on 
Ang., 21, 1S61. She and an only brother grew np the peculiar treasures of a 
widowed mother, whose life and teachings have left a profound impression upon her 
children, and who gave to the mission field more than most parents of the mission- 
aries have been called on to give, for this widow gave all that she had. In Aagust, 
1SS7, both of her children, John, a minister in the Canada Methodist Church, and 
Willa, the newly married wife of another minister, sailed for Japan. Mr. and hirs. 
Cassidy were at once stationed in Shizuoka, and there they worked together for over 
six years till, in December, 1892, impaired health demanded the return of ^Mrs. 
Cassid}” and children, three little girls, to Canada. 

As a girl, a peculiarly winning disposition had endeared Willa Saunby to a wide 
circle of friends in her home in the city of London, Ontario. Her sweet voice and 
unusual musical abilities added to the charm of her personality, and all was crowmed 
with a rare Christian spirituality. Such a chamcter could not fail to leave its mark 
upon the people among wliom she worked. The circumstances of an alien race, 
strange and perplexing surroundings, and a difficult tongue were but light barriers 
to one of her impulsive love and sympathy. She was one of those missionaries who 
hardly need the medium of a new tongue to do their best work, and tu-e ready for 
useful service from the day of their landing. Her home in Shizuoka was from the 
first a centre of light and blessing in the community, and in a remarkably short time 
slie and lier husband had established friendly and helpful relations with many of 
the Shizuoka people of aU classes. 

But it W'as not the Master’s will that she should long build upon the foundations 
so ivell laid. In 1893, as already stated, she was forced to return to Canada. Her 
Iiusband followed the next autumn. They were never permitted to return to Japan. 
But in church work in the city of St. Catherines, Ontario, they gave themselves with 
increased fervor to the work of the Kingdom. The wife did her full simre, the dis- 
couraging state of her health only serving to bring into clearer expression the deep 
. conseoretion of her life. 
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The morning broke for her on may 25, 1899. She was harcliy thirty-eight, but 
her life was singularly complete. She had loved and served with all her lieart and 
mind and soul. If 'work is intended as much for the upbuilding and iasliioning and 
softening of the worker as for the objective material on which he works, then her 
work was done, well done, when she heard the Master’s “ Good and fiutlifol servfint,^’ 
and she was ahundantly ready for the eternal joy. 


2. Bev. T. Alfred Large. 

Was bom in Ontario, Canada, graduated from Victoria University in 1885, and 
appointed to the Japan Mission of the Methodist Church of Canada, in the same 
year. 

He began work in the school, first in the Academic Department, then in the 
Tlieological. He was ordained to the work of the ministry in 1888. His qualili- 
cations, both natural and acquired, were such as to ensure a successful career as a 
missionary, but after about five years of service, he was called to the Clmrch above. 
His early removal was a great loss, but we are certain that there is no waste in the 
Kingdom of God. 

About midnight of April 4th 1890, two armed men seized and bound the watch- 
man of the school and after obtaining some information, made their way to the bed 
room. Mr. Large awoke in a startled condition, and without a word, was almost in- 
stantly, engaged in an unequal stinggle, weaponless, against two men armed with 
swords. 

His wife, weaponless also, went to her husband’s assistance. She was badly 
wounded, might easily have been killed, but was spared : he fell. 

What was the object of this midnight attack? Bobbery, doubtless. ?\Xr. 
Large’s temperament was not such as caused antagonisms; he had no enemies; Iris 
life was blameless. He fought a good fight,” he “finished the coui’se,” he “kept 
the fiiith.” 


Of Woodstock, Ont. came to Japan when the work of the Woman’s Miss. Soc. of 
the Canadian IMetli. Church was still imits infancy. Though living in the Girl’s School 
at Azabii and always giving more or less assistance in its work, her time and strength 
were given chiefly to evangelistic work among the women in different parts of the 
city. But her efforts were not confined to Tokyo ; by occasional trips into the in- 
terior she aided also in the efjtablishment of evangelistic work in our country stations. 
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She was permitted to continue in this work for only live veal's, then when on fur- 
lough in the home land the summons came, — Come up higlierf 

But upon the foundations which she laid in earnest laitliful work and prayer, 
others have built and continue to build, and they and slie shall rejoice together over 
many ransomed souls brought to Christ througli their labour of love. 

I. S. B. 
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Mrs. Alexander was a woman of great character, possessed of an unusually keen 
sense of what is fitting and right, a woman whose very presence excited aspirations 
to nobler manhood and womanhood. D. S. S. 

2. Mks. Mary A. Vance Belknap. 

Miss Mary A. Vance was born at Burlington, Iowa, Feb. 7, 18f58, and died at Ao- 
yama, Tokyo, Japan, Sep. 27, 1892. She was one of six children, and the one in whom 
the hopes and affections of the fiimily specially centered. A noble Cliristian mother 
and a devoted elder sister helped much in the forming of her character. She 
iKid an aptitude for, and was a patient student of music. When she had finished her 
literary course, she entered the Conservatory of Music at Chicago and there prepared 
lierself for the teaching of tliat subject. Two months were then spent in the Training 
School at Chicago, the experiences at wliich deeply impressed her. At great financial 
sacrifices she consented to remain for a considerable period organist ot her home 
chiifch, and established an excellent choir# From youth she was impressed that her 
duty lay in the foreign mission field, and awed by the thought of the responsibility 
long shrank from making a public profession of faith. But at last she yielded tO' 
give her whole life to missionary toil. Miss Vance reached Japan Feb. 11, 1887, and 
at once began her work as a teacher of music in the Girls’ School, No. 13, Tsukiji. 
She gave valuable services to the Gospel Society and in other lines of missionary 
endeavor. In 1888 she was appointed teacher of music in the Girls’ School at Aoyama, 
where she became beloved by co-workers, students, and every one who knew her. 
With a ready understanding of Japanese character she combined the power of loving 
adiiptation. She inspired her pupils with high ambitions, The young ladies of the 
sciiool mention as her special characteristics, impartiality, practical sympathy, efii~ 
ciency in Bible teaching, patience with the delinquent, great self-control, humility, 
a forgiving spirit, zeal in Sunday-school work and intense love for those for whom 
Si le labored. 

On Fee, 24t]i, 1890, ]Miss Vance w^as married to the Eev. J. F. Belknap (>x the 
M. E. ^Mission. As a wife and home-keeper, Mrs. Belknap was neat, cheery, delight- 
ful, and with her husband made one of the best of missionary homes. To them God 
gave a little daughter, bright and beautiful, but the entrance of the little one to their 
home cost the life of the mother, and after months of severest sufiering she passed to 
the heatenly land. Her remains rest in the beautiful cemetery at Aoyama and her 
works follow' her. B. S. S. 
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3. The Eev Fhank T. Beckwith, B. I). 

Was born at Harrisburg, Pa., July 25tli, 1857, and died at Hiawatha, Kansas, 
June SO, 1S9S, where he \vas buried on July Srcl ibilowing. Mr. Beckwith was 
converted at the age of 17 yeai-s, and of this conversion never had the slightest doubt. 
He was by trade a practical printer. Led by the Spirit to the work of tlie. ministry 
‘he entered Garrett Biblical Institute for further preparation, graduating therefrom 
in 1891. Previous to his entering tlie theological school he had been united in 
marriage, March 31, 1881, with Miss Ella Harris. Before entering the theological 
school and during his stntlies there, he served various churches in the Hesmoines and 
in the Bock Elver Conference. Providentially led, as he believed, to the foreign 
held, he was appointed by Bishop Merrill to the Japan Mission and arrived at 
Yokohama Sept. 28, 1891. His first appoinment was as instructor in the Aoyama 
Gakuin, being suhserpiently transferred to the Chinzei Gakkwan, Kagasidd. Even 
lie fore be left for the latter appointment, the disease which finally slew the noble man 
liad liegnn its deadly w*ork. On arrmng at Kagasald, he found himself much re- 
duced in strength, but bedieved that a short rest would i*estore liim completely. In 
this lie was mistaken. His disease, pulmonary consumption, increased in severity 
and upon physician’s orders he sailed for home March 80, 1893. 

Brother Beckwith was a man of remarkable energy and devotion to his 
work, and strictly eonseientious. His absorbing passion was to preach the Gospel to 
the Japanese. He was deeply spiritual, intensely earnest, and seemed specially 
miilowed with ability to help those ivho came under his influence. 

Keaching the home of his wife’s^ father, Mr. W. W. Harris, Hiawatha, Kan. he 
tatfi'd as a leaf and W'as soon laid to rest. He 'was conscious to the last moment, and 
dded a gloriously triumphant death. He left a wife and two little daughter, the 
latter aged respectively ten and six years, to mourn his loss. 1). S. S. 

4. Mes. W, 0. Davidson. 

3ii.ss 3Iai7 C. MaeDaniel was born at Ladoga, Indiana, March 28, 1847, and 
died at Zion ville, Indiana, May 19, 1884. Educated in the schools of her native 
place, she united in marriage with the Eev. W. C. Davidstin, June 22, 1S7C, and tlie 
folknviiig year Mr. Davidson was appointed to work in tlie Japan 3Iission, where he 
and bis wife arrived Kov. 8, 1877. Mrs. Davidson filled the important position 
of a missionary’s wife until their return on furlough to the United vStates, March 1, 
2884. At this time jV/ns. Pavidson’s health was far from secure, and caused much 
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concern to her friends. But even so lier sudden departure from this life as above 
indicated brought a shock to them who knew her. During their connection with the 
Japan Mission, Mrs. Davidson with her Jiusband resided in Hirosald, Hakodate and 
Yokohama, in all of which places she cast a valuable influence for the religion which 
she professed. D. S. S. 

5. Miss Emma A, E\teedixg. 

Was bom in Brooklyn, !N. Y., Aug. 8, 1858, Hers was a Christian home, and- 
she was the younger of two daughters. She was educated at Syracuse University, 
from which she was graduated with honor in 1882. It was a glad day for the widow- 
ed mother and fond sister wdien Emma completed the University course amidst the- 
plaudits of her numerous friends. Then came a surprise, for in her heart she had 
long cherished the purpose of entering upon foreign missionary labor. The day 
after her graduation she broached the subject to her mother and sister, but many 
days passed before their consent could be obtained. Finally her high, unselfish, 
noble ambition won the day, and it was unanimously agreed that Emma should 
become a teacher to those wdio had not heard of the blessed Jesus. 

Miss Everding landed safely at Yokohama Dee. 13. 1883, and proceeded at once 
to her appointed place of labor in the Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. For six years 
she gave herself absolutely without reserve to her work, teaching English and the 
natural sciences and ever perfecting her knowledge and use of Japanese. She knew 
no cessation from toil, no discontent, wasted no strength in regrets or repining, but 
delighted in her work no matter what the obstacles she had to encounter. Her letters 
are full of courage, faith and hope. She delighted in her morning Bible class of 50 
girls ; her church class of 18 girls ; her class in Sunday school ; her girls’ prayer-meet- 
ing ; and the sewing department of the school. She saw wonderful progress in the 
girls, wonderful hopefulness in the work. She was a bundle of hope and courage. 
Her letters to her mother thrill with interest in her work. Said her senior colaborer 
of her, ‘‘ Our Society has sent no truer, more faithful, or more earnest missionary to 
the field than was she. No W. F. M. S. house has here received a more home-loving, 
home-making occupant than was she. We have missed her quiet, gentle ways ; her 
fairy touch that gave to parlor and sitting room such a restful charm and that made 
Us want to be there, and some how made work seem lighter.” 

Suddenly Miss Everding broke down, and in 1889 Miss E. Eussell took her to 
her home in Syracuse, N. Y., where it was hoped she might speedily recover. But it 
was soon discovered that her nervous system had hopelsstly collapsed. Under great 
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ftufiering slie lingered until Jan. 13, 1892, when the weary spirit went to its eternal 
Lome. Her name and memory are even now like precious ointment poured lorth. 

D. S. S. 

6. Miss Susan B. Higgins. 

Was born at Georgetown, Maine, August 10, 1842, and died at Tokyo, Japan, 
-July 3, 1879. She was the daughter of tlic* Kev. Josiah and Sarah H. Higgins. She 
was educated in the high schools of England, and was a very successful teach- 
er in the schools of Chelsea, Mass. Her home surroundings were deeply religious, 
and very early in life she consecrated herselt entii’ely to the service of Christ. Her 
convei’sion was clear, positive, and gave to her w’^hole Christian experience a 
tone of certainty and good cheer. MTtli this conversion came a sense of her obli- 
gation to enter upon missionary work, and her whole life was molded by the thought 
of ijreparatlon for this work. Many a time ” said she, “ when the yearly offerings 
wen* solicited tor the missionary amse, it was in my mind to write ^ I give myself ^ 

^fihs Higghis reacJied Yokohama Oct. 21st, 1878, and immediately began her 
w<frk as the first representative of the Methodist lY F. M. S. in that city, with a 
school of four children and three adults. Her success was marked from the very 
beginning. She seemed to win every cliild she touched. On the blackboard she 
wrote, and taught to her children, : 

There is a happy land 
“ Faiv far away,” 

and these words were found there written after her death, the children refusing to 
have them erased until her successor should come to teach them the remainder of 
the hymn. 

Her correspondence indicates faithfulness, genuine loyalty as a friend and supreme 
eonsecratjon to her Master. ^She ivas wholly resigned to do the will of God, and 
when in July 3879, her physician said to her, You may get well but it is very 
doubtful,” she calmly replied, I am in the Lord’s hands ; living or dying 1 am 
Ills. ' In her last moments she requested that those around her should sing : — “Jesus 
can make a dying bed feel soft as downy pillows are,” and before the notes of the 

last line had died aw^ay her spirit was at rest 

Her sepulcher is in the beautiful cemetery at Yokohama where sleep the dead of 
so many climes. Thus with but eight months of missionary labor this faithful soul 
and enthusiastic missionaryfwho had practically spent years in preparation for her 
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i\'ork, was called to lier reward. The divine providence, who can undei’stand ? But 
Miss Higgins did not live in vain. It had been her desire to start a Bible-woinun’s 
training ^school. In 1883 the New England Branch raised 3,500 especially for a 
memorial to their lovely Miss Higgins. This is the origin of The Higgins Memorial 
School, 221 Bluti; Yokohama. J). S. S. 

7. The Eev. Carroll Sit3Imer.field Long-, Ph. D. 

I?as born at Athens, Tenn., Jan. 3, .1850, and died at Ashville, N. C., Sept. 4, 
1890. He descended from excellent Methodist stock, Ills father a Methodist preacher 
though the lad spent his youthful years on a firm. At the age of eleven he was sound- 
ly converted and united with the church with which he remained until the day of his 
death. G-raduating from Grant Memorial University in 1875, he entered immediate- 
ly the work of the ministry, but continued post graduate work in connection with his 
alma mater, receiving therefrom the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He was instru- 
mental in founding several schools in the south, and was ever enthusiastically devoted 
to the cause of Christian education. On June 3, 1879 he was married to Miss Flora 
Smith, of New ITork State, who with four children, still survives him. His sympathies 
were strongly drawn out toward the colored people, and he offered himself for mis- 
sionary work in Africa, but he was specially needed in Japan, and having been 
appointed reached this field March 20, 1880, taking up educational work in Naga- 
saki, There with the advice and aid of the Eev. J. C. Davison, he founded the boys 
sclxool now Isnoviii as Chinzei Gakkwan. Later he travelled widely as presiding 
elder of the Nagasaki District, encouraging the churches, opening new stations, and 
laboring with prodigious energy to plant the kingdom in that island. 

After a furlough in the United States he was appointed to reside in Nagoya, 
where, amongst an intensely conservative population, he labored heriocally to extend 
the work of the church. He roused the people and sot the evangelistic machinery 
in motion. Sometimes fiercely opposed, sometimes threatened with injury, sometimes 
stoned, he continued to labor on and did much for pioneer Methodism in that great 
Owari Valley. The failure of Mrs. Long^s health necessitated their return to the 
United States in July 1890. Having located liis family, he answered freely many 
calls for missionary addresses, and was engaged in the service of dedicating a ehur«-di 
in western North Carolina, August 20, when he was taken with a severe chill, followed 
by extreme iUness, ending in his departure from this life, Sept. 4. In moments of 
delirium during this illness, he was constantly ti’avelHng and speaking in Japanese, 
and addressing audiences of young ministers, exhor^ng them to establish the 
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rlwtnne. That should be the work of every young niiuister,— to eslabiiA the dotirine.’' 

i^o in the prime of life, the workman fell. In the family burying ground, 
Athens, Tenn., that which was mortal finds rest, but a multitude of friends revere his 

rnemory. 

Br. Long was a prodigions worker, reckless of his own power's of endurance, 
genci'ous, faithful, defending with Spartan vigor what he believed to be true, and 
always and everywhere anrrious to enlarge the border's of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
As one of Iris feUow-workers said of him. “He had the ability to bring things to 
pass.” As many of his Japanese frinds have said, “ He died for Japan.” 

B. S. S. 

8. Mrs. B. S. Maclay. 

Henrietta Caroline Sperry was born in Burlington, Conn., March 23, 1823 
for grandtather served in the Eevolutiorrary War .and al-rorward.s settled near Bristol 
o..m, wher'e he was a farnrer and builder. Her parents were Ifekrah arrd Luarr- 
na r . perr'y, boHr Godly people. Henrietta was educated in the public schools .and in 
‘ " 0 yo.e benrrnary. She was early converted to Christ and became a member 

•- .e M. K (.hurch. The removal of the fanrily to Brooldyrr, Xow York, brought 

her- mrdcr' the rnfluenoe of Mrs. Phoebe Palmer, from whorrr .she received great helo 
111 iuT religious life. ' 

Oct. 7, 1848, she attended a missionary meeting at Sands Street M. E. Church 
>.'ookH.h m which farewell .services connected with tlm outgoing to China of tl J 
Kev. K S. Maclay were hold, and saw Mr. Maclay ordained Beacon and bear'd hinr 
ehver a nnasionary address. Through the influence of mutual friends, a correspon- 
dcucc an,se between them, resulting in their engagement. On March 16, 1850 Miss 
. l-m-ry ..rrlcd from Xew York on the ship “Tartary,” via Cape of Good Hopl arrd 

a 'nvc.l.u Hongfo>ngJ„lyC.ando'nJ„Iy 10 was united in holy wedlock with Mr 

- - ry. On August 14., Mr. and rMm. rMaelay reached Eoochow, Mr. Maclay. station 
• ' ti c irmt rrnasron statron established in China by American Methodism. She 
c. cred wrth enthusiasm and devotion upon l.er work as a missionary. Beoomin<r 
early convmcal of the importance of Christian education for Chhro.se children the 
I'ooHrow Mrssroa in accordance with her earnest wishes, soonred permission to Ipen 
a mol for Chinese girls, in a small building erected on the Mission lot where 
h. Mad y s resrdenco stood. Of this school Mr.. Maclay took charge. It was the 
.t s^ool for girls estahhshed in China by the Methodist Church. .She renlmd 
•tlnable servrees rn connection with a foundling asylum opened by her church in 
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Foochow, and in the preparation of tracts for the younger Chinese. After nearly 
nine years of unbroken service in China, and having buried one of her children in 
Foochow, she left that city with her husband and six children Nov. 29, 1859, 
returning to the United States on furlough. One of the six children died at sea, Jan. 
6, 1860, and was brought to New York and buried at Greenwood. Returning with 
her husband to China in 1861, she engaged with enthusiasm in the work, until in 
1868 the necessity of educating the cliildren required the separation of the family, 
and Mm. Maclay returned with her children to America. After four years of separa- 
tion, Dr. Maclay returned on furlough w^hen the family were reunited and plans were 
considered for the return to Cliina; but the appointment of Dr. Maclay to open 
the Japan Mission brought Mrs. Maclay with her husband to Japan, June 11, 1873. 

Mrs. Maclay’s life in Japan covered a period of about six years. Facing new 
social conditions, a new language to learn, new difficulties with which to contend, 
she nevertheless gave herself to the solving of the difficulties, the acquisition of the 
language, and so adapted herself as to cast a wide influence over those about 
her. She seemed fall of satisfaction when she found herself able to converse with 
the Japanese about her. The progress of these Japanese in Chilstianity and western 
civilization afibrded her supreme enjoyment. 

Mrs. Maclay died of appoplexy in Yokohama, Sunday, July 28, 1879, after 
having been connected for 29 years with the work of our foreign missions in China and 
Japan. The stroke came w^ile she was presiding at the organ, during the Japanese 
Sunday services in the Yokohama Church. The Japanese preacher announced as the 
closing hymn, “ Rest for the weary during the singing of the last stanza the hands 
of the organist dropped, and she fell unconscious into her husband’s arms. She was 
buried in the foreign cemetery in Yokohama. D. S. S. 

9. Miss Maby E. Y. Pabdoe. 

Was born at Lewisburg, Pa., June 22, 1844. She w*as graduated from Encknell 
University of that city in 1891. Nine years were then given to the public schools of 
her native town, when she was made preceptress of Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport 
Pa., in which position she remained twelve years. Of this part of her life one say.s, 
Her pure life as she went among the students is her enduring monument.” In 1888 
she was appointed by the Philadelphia Branch as a missionary teacher to Japan, and 
Nov. 10 brought her to Yokohama on tlie steamship “Parthia” accompanied by 
Mias Hampton, who wuis then returning to the field. Miss Pardoe’s work was in con- 
nection with the Tsukiji Girls’ school, where, in her short missionary life she left a 
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lasting imprefssion for good. Having constantly to struggle against the injurious efiects 
of the climate, she found it impossible to master the vernacular in addition to her 
other work. This was a cause of great sorrow to lier, but she came finally to recognize 
the hand of God in this deprivation. In spite of the barrier of language, her spiritual 
influence over the girls, the direct result of her own elevated spiritual life, was 
ceedingly fruitful of good. In the prayer meetings and class meetings her quiet but 
keenly symphathetic interest in the girls made a profound impression. She sobii 
came to be deeply loved by both teachers and pupils. She was soon able to do more 
good than, many could accomplish even with the best attainments in the language^ 
Thus she continued to labor, contending constantly with climatic difiiculties, until 
after a painful illness of gastric catarrh she ceased to labor where she had done her 
greatest work, at Tsukiji, Tokyo, Aug. 31, 1893. Beep mourning then filled all the 
school and the mission. The loss to the work through her ascension has been in- 
calculable, but her influence still remains, making its impress upon many lives. Her 
remains were borne to rest in the beautiful cemetery at Aoyama while her spirit has 
gone to the green hills beyond the river. B. S. S. 

10, Mrs J. J. Quin, 

Kate Woodworth was born at Burlington, Vt., and died at Eedlands, California, 
4.30 P, M., May 10, 1894, her remains being interred at the home of her birth* 
Appointed in 1880. under the Philadelphia Branch, she reached Yokohama in 
October of the same year and was stationed at Hakodate to assist Miss Hampton in 
the Caroline Wright Memorial School, Mifss Woodworth gave good service daring 
her connection with us which was however, too brief to allow of the development of 
much strength as a missionary, for she withdrew from the work in Feb. 1883, and 
on March 29 following was united in marriage, at the British Legation, Tokyo, with 
Mr. John J. Quin of the British 'diplomatic service. Mr, and Mrs. Quin lived 
together in manifest domestic happiness until fatal disease marked the beloved wife 
for its victim. After an illness of some months, Mrs. Quin was transferred from 
Nagasaki, their, place of residence, to Eedlamls, Cal., in the hope that she might 
recover. But her spirit took its departure as above recorded, and after a funeral 
service conducted by Br. Easton, a resident Episcopal clerg^^man, tlie embalmed 
remains were forwarded to Burlington for interment. Mr, Quin returned broken- 
hearted to Japan, and not long after followed his wife to the spirit world. 

B. S. S. 
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11. Mrs. Ct. F. Shepkeeb. 

Elizabeth Augusta Conway was born at Stony Point, Is. Y., June 27, 1858, atid 
4ied at Saranac Lake, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1898, of blood poisoning. She was united in 
.marriage June 30, 1896, to the Rev. Geo. F. Shepherd, Syracuse, Y. Y"., and came 
with her husband to the Japan Mission Sept. 7th, the same year. They were located 
at Fukuoka, and entered upon their missionary labors with all the promise that 
usually attends young missionaries, enthusiastic in the service of the Master. And now 
•occurred one of those providences which the human inind finds difficulty in fatliohs- 
ing. At the services of the Week of Prayer Mr. Shepherd caught a cold, which 
brought on severe illness, accompanied witli serious hemorrhages iVom the lungs. A 
•consultation of physicians decided that he must leave the country at once in order to 
■live. Accordingly the steamer of Feb. 25, 1897, bore tlieni to the home land, but with 
the expectation that they might return to the field at no distant day. Engaging in 
the work of the church there, Mrs. Shepherd passed to her re’ward at the place and 
■ date above mentioned. She was a woman of bright talents, a gifted writer as w^ell as 
a loving wife, and was well known throughout the Yorthern Yew York Conference 
■as a successful evangelist and Bible reader. B. S. S. 

12. Miss Matjbe B. Soiom 

Was horn at Fredericktowm, Ohio, Jan. 13, 1865. Her people are of Yew 
England descent, whence her parents emigrated to C>hio. She -was an only daughter, 
hut there W'ere three brothers in the family. Preparing for college at the schools of 
lier native town, she graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1886. ’With 
marked artistic tastes she ranked high as a student, excelling in painting and wood 
carving. Luring a revival in that school in 1885, Miss Simons, w'ho had long been 
under the conviction that she ought to give her heart to Christ, but had been deaf to 
all persuasion, yielded under tlie leading of Miss Hn King Eng, the daughter of one 
of our Chinese ministers in the Foochow Conference. Though she had prepared for a 
teacher in the home schools, under the power of the new affection she was convinced 
that her duty was in the foreign mission field. To obey duty in this direction ef>st 
iier the sacrifice of dearest earthly friend.?. Touching this opposition she wrote to a 
friend, It took one from a heathen land to win my stubborn heart ; don't yon thir;k 
my life ought to be given to foreign missions Her mind as to her duty once made 
up. she moved with characteristic firmness straight along that line. Taking a year 
Tn the Chicago Training School, she reached Japan April 17, 1889. From that date 
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■until 1893, sKe labored in tlie Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, where she organized tlie> 
art department. Transferred to Yokolmma and placet! in charge of the day schools^ 
she attained a success which has called forth fiworable comment from many sources. 
The school building and home at 221 Bluff, Y'okoiiama, are chiefly her design in plan, 
and ornamentation. 

After more than nine years of faithful and continuous service, the appointment 
which Bishop Cranston gave Mhs Simons at tiie Conference of 1898, was, “ Home- 
on Leave.” She had turned her work over to others, had made home-going prepar- 
ations, but delayed her departure one steamer in order to complete some literary 
work then in press. On July 29, 1898, she went in company with a number of our 
missionaries to bid farewell to the Msses E. and M. H. Russell, on the steamship. 
Emi>ress of Japan in Yokohama Harbor. On returning, the steam launch conveying, 
them collided with a Japanese junk, in which collision Miss Simons w^as instantly 
killed. 

The funeral services took place at 6 p.m., July 30th, in the chapel of the school 
huilding which Miss Simons had labored so hard to bring into existence. The ser- 
vices were deeply solemn, and deep grief afiected the entire community. The re- 
mains were followed to their resting-place, near the grave of Miss Higgins, by a 
large and appreciative company. Ralph Waldo Emerson says, What is excellent, 
as God lives, is permanent.” Miss Simons believed this and lived, it. 

D.s.a 

13. Ato J. 0. Sp.Kxcii:K. 

Almeda Ruth Cushman was born at Plymouth, Chenango Co. K. Y., Sept. 11, 
1859, and entered into rest at the Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn, K. Y., Alay 14, 
1900. Aliss Cushman was educated in the public schools of her native place, and in 
Wyoming Seminary, graduating from the latter. It was at this Seminary that she 
met Mr. Spencer, with whom she became united in matrimony, Kov. 10, 1882. She- 
was engaged with her husband as a teacher in the High School at Sherburne, N. Y.,, 
at the time of his appointment as a mMonary to Japan in 1883. ' Airs. Spencer’s 
people were of Baptist persuasion, but from her childhood she attended the Alethodist 
{Church, the only church in her native town, with which church she early united. 
Reserved with regard to her personal religious experience, she was nevertheless a 
devoted Christian '5^^oman, and performed well her part in maintaining the Christian 
inauences of their home. She was a devoted wife, an aflectionate mother, and took 
much interest in the missuonary work of the church. As far as her family duties 
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••would allow, slie entered gladly into the work of a missionary, feeling specially drawn 
toward the sick and the poor. She reached Japan with her husband Sept. 23, 1883, 
•where their place of labor was Aoyama, Tokyo., and wdiere, the period of furlough 
' excepted, they remained until her final departure from the field with her husbaml 
and family, March 1899. In order to the restoration of Mrs. Spencer’s failing health, 
her physician advised a surgical operation. As a result of this operation and her 
weakened condition pneumonia followed, and the system was unable to withstand the 
strain. A very brief illness and the tired worker, the sympathetic friend of the poor, 
ceased to labor and to live. The remains were borne to their resting place in the 
family burying ground at Lynn, Fa., where they await the resurrection morning. 


D. S. S. 



Xr/' M^HOMST EPISCOPAL 

1. ItEv. James Wieliase Lasibeth, D.I). 

Was born in Alabama, AFareh 24 1830. He graduated from tbe University of 
I^lisslssippi in 1852 and was married the next rear to Isabelle AlcClellan 
was bis constant companion and help meet of his long service. (She returned to the 
U. S. only last month, Sept. 1900, after a service of over 40 years in Cliina and Japan.) 

Tie w'as of a missionary tainily, his fatlier and grandtather having been mission- 
aries among the American Indians. He was appointed to China in 1853 and began 
work there tbe following roar. For some time he w'as superintendent of his mission 
and a member of the committee that translated the Bible. He also did much valu- 
able w'ork as a writer and translator of theological books, putting into circulation 
mure than twenty books and over a hundred tracts. But it W'as as the tireless 
evangelist that lie did his best w'ork. 

« . 

Even before the privilege to preacdi the Gospel tvas secured to the missionary 
from tlie (Vhinese Ooveniment, he had visited the chief cities and towns in the region 
of Shanghai. Sot only in tJic chapels of the Mission ; but in the crowded streets, at 
the gates of the cities, in remote villages and within the portals of idolatrous temples 
he delivered to the multitude the message of his Loi-d.’’ 

July 25, 1886 he landed at Kobe and began the w'ork of the E. Church, 
isuuth ill this land. Here as in China he was a man of but one work, the doing of 
whi<*h absorbed all his time and strength, and into which he entered with an enthu- 
siasm begotten of the Holy Spirit, and the results of his labors are manifest on e very 
iituui even to this day. At the time of his death he had opened more than half of 
or»r stations and had baptized more of our members than any of our number. He 
was busily at wmrk up to tlxe very last being attacked with his final illness wiiile 
leading a service. 

His last message to the home church was, “ I fall at my post, send more men.” 

He died April 28, 1892 and he died w'ell. His death was a triunip}i. Time and 
and again he used such expressions as “ Jesus is here,” “ Jesus has come.” Hisdeatli 
chamber was very near heaven. 

He sleeps neath the pines of the Kobe Cemetery and sleeps in Jesus. He “ rest* 
from his labors and his works do follow him.” W. E. T. 
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2. Mrs. Elizabeth Churchill Tagtjb. 

Was boni in Ontario, Canada, June 16, 1865. 

She was trained in a pious home, was converted in her fourteenth year, and 
united with the Methodist Church. In her nineteenth year her parents moved to 
Kashvilie Tenn., where she became a teacher in the Sunday-school and a leader in 
church work. Married, June 21, 1893, to tlie Eev. C. A. Tague, the beautiful bride 
bade farewell to loved ones and friends and started on the long journey to Japan. 

They reached Kobe Aug. 22, 1893, and their first work was in Hiroshima. 

By her amiable disposition, cbeerful yet earnest Christian character, hirs 
Tague quickly won the confidence alike of missionary and Japanese friends. 

The very picture of health, the future was filled with the promise of a long useful 
life. But alas, the ways of providence are often strange but always wise and kind. 

Nov. 4, 1894 Mrs. Tague fell asleep leaving behind a sorrowing husband and a 
most lovely son. 

Tlie funeral service was conducted in Kobe Methodist Church and the body 
gently laid away beneath the pines in the Kobe Cemetery. . B. W. W. 

XEt. METHODIST PBOTESTANT. 

Miss Harriet G. Brittaji. , 

Passed to her reward after almost seventy-five years — ^fiftj of which were spent 
in the interest of foreign missions, most of it in service on the fields of Africa, India 
and Japan ,* in the lattc-r not so much in work with the people as in making a home 
for missionaries. 

Miss Brittan was born in England in 1822 and went with her parents to New 
York when a child. 

Finding herself unable to live in Africa because of repeated attacks of fever she 
Was compelled to return to America. A year or two later she went to India w'here i 

she labored for twenty years; In 1880 she «ime to Japan and built up the girls^ 
school now located at 244 Blufi*. Finally after about five years labor in this school, 
at the age of sixty three she gave up regular mission work and for a number of years 
conducted the well known boarding house at No. 2 BluftI Palling’ health decided 
her to return to America. 


She sailed from Y'okohama April 13th 1897 but lived only to reach San Fran- 
cisco. * A. L. C. 



Xm. PBESBYTEEIAN 

1. Mhs. J. C. Balxagh. 

Entered the American Presbyterian Mission in 1875. vSIie, as Mrs. L. E. Benton, 
had been connected for two years with the Woman’s Union Mission of Yokohama. 
Seeing so many nnkenapt and uncared for children of the tea-firing women wandering 
all day about the streets of Yokohama, she established a school for them which later 
grew into the Sumiyoshicho school. 

For two years in Tokyo she w^as laid lipon a bed of suffering, yet her room 
became a chamber of light to those who entered. After medical skill, t)Oth foreign 
and native, and nursing had been exhausted, in answer to pmyer she was suddenly 
restored to health and strength. * 

Through the circumstances of her illness and need of trained nurses, she became 
strongly impressed with the idea of a training school for nurses. Contributing to it 
herself, she also interested others in the U. S. by letters and personal appeals, and the 
sanitarium at Tsunohazu, established later by her life long friend the late Mrs. True, 
had its inception in that sick chamber. 

While on furlough and at the close of the w'eek of prayer in Philadelphia in 
Jan. 1884, just after impressively testifying to the inmates of a hospital whom she 
was addressing of the power of a life hid with Christ in Grod, the same being the key 
to her whole life, she was suddenly called into His presence. J. C. B. 

2; Mes. Mary D. Bryan. 

In May 1891 tlie Presbyterian Church (Horth) was called upon to mourn the lows 
of a gifted member of that body. 

Mrs. Bryan, daughter of Eev. A. H. Dashiell, and wife of Bev. A. Y. Bryan, 
was horit in Btockbridge, Mass, where her father was pastor of the Congregational 
church. 

Her cliannmg jjersonality and winning manners made her very attractive both 
to friends of her own nationality and to the Japanese, 

During her four years and a half in Tokyo, and three in Hiroshima she employ- 
€<1 all her giits in carrying the message of salvation. She was especially successful in 
work among officials’ families, and among women and children. A. V. B. 
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S , 4. Rev. Edward and Mrs. Cornes. 

Entered the Japan Mission of the Presbyterian Church in 1868. At that time 
there was no I'ailroad between Tokyo or Yedo as it was then called and Yokohama, 
and the most convenient mode of travel between the two places was by steamboat. 
In 1870 Mr. and Mrs. Comes were both killed by an explosion of the boiler ; and 
so their lives as missionaries ended thus suddenly, when they had only just begun. 

W. I. 

5. Rev. O. M. Green. 

Entered the Japan Mission of the Presbyterian Church in 1873. Mr. Green was 
:a man of excellent parts ; and his progress in the acquisition of the language w'as for 
those days remarkable. He labored most assiduously and successfully as an evan- 
.gelist ; indeed as an evangelist he had few equals. Those who remember him to 
this day ask themselves what his career would have been had he lived. Never robust 
he returned home greatly broken in health, and died there in 1882. W. I. 

6. Miss Mary K. Hesser. 

Was a missionary of the Presbyterian church (North) for 12 years. She died 
. at Los Angeles, Sept. 1st, 1894. 

She was a woman of strong positive: character and unusually gifted. She founded 
-the school for girls in Kanazawa and gave it her love and best labors. She could 
have lived at home in comparative good health, but she could not relinquish her 
purpose to strive for the elevation of Japan’s daughters. Therefore she submitted to 
-the surgeons knife saying, “ This may not turn out as we hope, but I have commit- 
?ted myself and the work at Kanazawa wholly to the Lord.” 

She was dependent upon her own energies for support from the age of 12 or 13 
years. Largely through her own efforts she fitted herself to fill honorably the position 
■ of a missionary and her devotion to it was beautiful. 

Her name is held in high esteem by those who knew her, and her memory will 
•ever be fragrant as the early morning flower bejewelled with dew. Her influence 
-still strong upon those who felt it, lives to bring glory to God. Her associates bless 
«God for her life of consecration and success. '' T. C. W. 

7. Annetib Gregory MacNaxr. 

The daughter of Dr. H. D. Gregory, of Girard College, Philadelphia, and a sister 
^f I^rof. Dr. Caspar Bene G regory of the IJniveirsity of l^eipzic, she came to Japan in 
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Jamiaiy, 1884 as the wife of Eer. Theodore M. MacNair, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
(Korth). Much of her short life in the country was spent as an invalid, to wdiom, in 
the Providence of God, a much-desired active service had to give place to the patient: 
endurance of great suffering. She entered into rest February 11th, 1887. 

T. M. MacK 

8. B. BethtjisE McCabtee, M.D. 

Entered the East Japan Mission of the Presbyterian Church in 1888, and con- 
tinued to be a member of the Mission until his death on July 17th, 1900. When 
Dr. 'McCartee began his missionary work in Japan he was no longer a young man, 
and the days of his activity and energy were past ; but he faithfully did all that he- 
could, and to the utmost of his powers he was alwa 3 ’'s busy. In particular it was one 
of the greatest pleasures of his life to translate into Japanese tlie tracts that he had 
WTitten in China, and to further their distribution in Japan. Dr. McCartee’s long, 
and useful missionary career belongs rather to China where he w’eiit when only 
twenty-three years of age, and where he w'ill ever be remembered as one of the foun- 
ders of the Cliureh of Christ in that land. Fifty-six years after he first left home as- 
a missionary he was laid to rest in Newburgh, New York, along side of his father 
and mother : the mother of w'hom he said, “ ivlien tlie time came for me to leave 
iioine for the ship, my mother rose up, put her arm around my neck, left the room, 
without a ^Yord, and never saw iny face again.” ‘ W. I. 

9. Eev. J. M. McCauley, B.D. 

Was born at Eoehester, Pa. He received his collegkte training at Westminster, 
and his Tlieological at Alleghany, He seiTecl the Home Mission Board for three 
yt‘ais in Miiinest^ta, and in 1877 received appointment under the Presbyterian Board 
at' Fovvigii IMissions to Siam. Here he took charge of the boy^s school; after twO' 
and a iuilf years it was evident that he could not live in that climate and so he came 
to Japan, and became professor in the Meiji Gakuin. His Bible classes were his ■ 
delight and his teacliing was made vivid and impressive by the use of maps and 
(liagmnis. Here he gained his marked influence over his pupils. At the special 
request of the tlieological students, he also gave them lectures on the Bible. In the 
winter of 1886 he went home via Europe and made a special study of missiou 
s{;!kk)1s and government 'institutions. This tour made liim on his return to Japan 
l>etter fitted than ever for his work. But he was not to continue long in it. On Fek, 
10’, 1897 God called him to coTne up higlter. 
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He left in print a Study on the Book of Acts,” and one on Philemon ” “ A 
Commentary on James ” was nearly completed at his death, hut is still only in maim-* 
script. T. G. W. 

10. Mrs. AI, T. True. 

After residing in China (Peking) for a short time, was transferred to the Pres* 
byterian (Il^orth) Mission in 1876. She ^vas for a while in the school for girls known 
as Graham Seminary. MHien the opportunity came for opening the Kanazawa. 
station, she yolimteered to accompany the young missionary and his wife who were 
sent there. Her advice and help were invaluable in inaugurating the work. Mi-s. 
True was largely instrvimeutal in organising the Joshi Gakiiin as now conducted. 

She w'as a w'oman of great executive abilitVj and was ku«.»\vn for the spiritual 
power ever evident in her life. Her last work was the raising of necessary fuiwhj for, 
and establishment of the Tsunohazu vSanitarium, an Institution likely to bring the 
truth to many of the upper classes. 

Of her it may be iiiutualifiedly said that being dead she still speaks. 

11. Eev. George Edward M^ogdhull. 

Was horn Oct. 18, 1869, and was the only son of Eev. G. S. ^^"oodhuiI, D.D. of 
Saginaw, Michigan, II. S. A. He was a graduate of Princeton College and also of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Soon after the completion of his studies he w^as 
appointed a missionary to Japan by tlie Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Churcli, aiid arris’-ed in Japan Kov. 1888. He was stationed in Osaka where lie con- 
tinued to reside until his death. He gave earnest and faithful attention to the study 
of the language, and was soon able to enter upon his work. Active and zealous, as. 
well as full of sympathy with the people, he soon hecame an acceptable preacher. 
His labors were not confined to 0.saka, but extended to the iieigliboring city ofSiikai, 
and also to the distant province of lyo. 


He died of typhoid fever at Tokyo, Oct. 11, 3895, leaving behind a widow and. 
three children, with a host of friends both Japanese and foreign, to lament his loss. 



XIV. PEESBYTERIAN, SOUTH. 

■■ 1.- Mbs.."B. B..Obinnan. 

Was boin at Fayetteville, N.C. and finished her education at Vassar College. Being 
left an orphan she came to Japan to stay with her aunt Mrs. J. C. Hepburn, but seeing 
the need of the work she volunteered to help and was accepted. She worked at Graham 
Seminary in Tsukiji, Tokyo, but also did good work in the city Sunday-schools und 
•churches, getting a good knowledge of the language and proving a very efficient worker. 

In the fall of 1886 she was married to Eev. E. B. Grinnan of the Presbyterian 
(South) Mission and came to Kochi. In 1890 her health failing, she and Mr. Grinnan 
were transferred to Kobe. Here, although not at all well, she continued with her usual 
energy to work with her husband in meetings for women and children till finally com- 
pelled to yield by the hand of death in July, 1893. She held her last meeting only a 
week or two before she was taken. She was laid to rest in the foreign cemetery in 
Kobe. 

R. F. M. 

2. IViRs. Ellen Eeed Mooee. 

Was born in North Carolina in Nov. 1863. She graduated when only 17 years old 
and taught for .some years before coming to Jap in in 1890. Her return home in May 
1893 was not a.s Ijeneficinl as her friends had hopsd that it would be, for she died in 
November. During her short missionary career in Japan, her health and home duties 
prevented her organizing work that she was so eminently capable of doing. But her 
consecrated aliuty manifested itself in always finding and doing personal work. This 
was so characteristic of her that it is is not surprising to note that slie was never criti- 
cized i>y either Japanese or foreigner. Truly to know her Wcas to love her. 


A. D. 


EEFOEMED (BOTCH) CHUECH MISSION IN AMEEICA. 

1. Eev. Samuel. E. Beown, D.B. 

The first of his naission to land on the shores of Japan, on the 1st, of November 
1859, in Kanagawa, was erninentlj fitted both in disposition and training for the 
position he held during those early days. He was above all else a student and an 
educator. Inheriting a strong personality and great magnetism, he impressed lumseif 
in turn upon his pupils. 

Br. Brown was a fine musician, a natural linguist, and a careful student of the- 
Japanese language. He was also a thorough teacher, and would not tolerate any half- 
learned, slipshod recitations in his classes. His critical acumen and fine linguistic 
attainments were invaluable in the translation of the New Testament, on the translation, 
committee of which he acted as chairman from its incipiency till he had to leave Japan 
on account of his fiiiling health, in July 1879, but a short time before its final completion. 

He died, quietly in sleep, of heart disease in the summer of 1880, in the 70th year 
of his age, at his old home in Monson, Massachusetts. His wife survived him a few 
years. ' ■ ' ' ^ E. B. M. : 

2. Miss Carbie B. Lauterman. 

Came to Japan Aug. 1890, and almost immediately began her work in Sturges 
Seminary, Nagasaki. This work was mainly teaching the English branches and calls-’ 
thenics, and owing, doubtless to her thorough training in the New Jersey State Normal 
School, of which she was a graduate, her methods of teaching were very successful. 

She gave religious instruction in English and also organized a Hinges Baughters^ 
Society among the pupils. 

In 1892 Miss Lauterman was put in charge of the scliool and she looked forward to. 
the coming school year with great expectations and strong courage. To all these ex- 
pectations and hopes her death put an untimely end, and although very healthy and 
vigorous looking she was suddenly called home, Sept. 10, 1892, aged 30 years, 5 months, 
and 28 days. 


Her inner spiritual life slie lived mostly to herself, and seldom s])oke of it to 
others. Still we have no doubt that the Lord to whom she had dedicated herself, on 
these foreign shores was leading her all the way. H. S. 
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3. D. B. Simmons, AI.D. 

Came to Kanagawa witli his wife, Hov, 1st, 1859. Resigned from the Mission the 
next year. Then practiced medicine in Yokohama till 1882. Was head of the !Noge- 
yania Hospital. Taught in the Keio Orijikn, Tokyo. Hied in Tokyo, 1889, 

E. R, M. 

4. Rev, Guido Fridolin Vebbeck, H.I). 

Was born in Zeist, Province of Utrecht, Netherlands, on January 23, 1830. He 
land.^ in Nagasaki on November 7, 1859, and passed away in Tokyo on March, 10 1898, 
—the 26th birthday of the first Protestant church in Japan— in his 69th year, after 
having labored in Japan for nearly forty years. 

The first ten years of Hr. Verbeck’s Japanese life were spent in Nagasaki largely in 
teaching in different schools and classes. He came to Tokyo, then called Yedo, in 
1869, at the invitation of the Central Government to establish a college on Western 
lines, which afterwards developed into the present Imperial University. For ten 
years he remained in the employ of the government, at first as president of the College, 
and afterwards in various capacities in the Educational Hepartment, and as adviser to 
the Privy Council and (Council of State, and later as lecturer in the Nobles’ School. At 
a time when interpreters were few and dictionaries rare, liis linguistic attainments made 
his advice for consultation and reference most valuable, for the Doctor spoke and wrote 
English, German, Hutch, and BYench, besides reading Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

On his retiring from the government service, and returning to California for a well 
earned rest, he was presented with the decoration of the Third Class of the Rising Sun, 
and at the same time was made the recipient of such tokens of esteem and admiration 
from all classes of the Japanese, as has rarely been accorded to any one in Japan. 

Returning to Japan, he once more rejoined the mission ranks, and took part in 
work congenial to his tastes. He taught in the theological school at different times, but 
always relinquished his chair whenever he could do so without detriment to the interests 
of the school, so as to leave himself more leisure for evangelistic work which he so much 
loved. Pie was on the revising coramittes of the translation of the Old Testament ; 
and the translation of the Psalms is largely his work, the style of which is peeiiliariy 
beautiful and idiomatic. 

The work, however, for which Hr. Verbeck was peculiarly fitted, and in which he 
took especial pleasure, and for W’hich he will be held in grateful remembrance among 
Christians in Japan, was lecturing and preaching. His excellent linguistic powers no 
doubt heljied him in the stud^ of the Japanese language, and his' long and close inter- 
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•courss wiili the peopl€j fit times almost to the exclusion of intercourse with [foreigners, 
enabled him to perfect himself in the colloquial, until his mastery of this was a cause of 
wonder and delight to those who had the pleasure of listening to him. 

Though the Doctor was very dear to all the members of his mission, and most loyal 
to his mission’s standards both from conviction and affection, yet all mi'^sionaries seemed 
to think that he belonged to the church at large, and he was not only cordially welcomed 
■.■ai all kinds of meetings, but was eagerly sought for as a speaker by both foreigners and 
Japanese alike. Wherever he went throughout the country he gladly helped all 
churches, preaching a pure gospel for all who would hear it. 

As the great Japanese Preacher and the model Christian Gentleman he will long 
remain our pattern and our guide. To have known him intimately was indeed an 
inspiration and a cherished memory. E. R. M. 


XVI. SCANDINAVIAN JAPAN ALLIANCE. 


1. Miss Mary Engstrom. 

Was bom of Swedish parents in Wanbansee Co., Kansas, U. S. A., Oct. 20, 1872, 
died Feb. 26th 1892 at 32 Shinsakai Gho, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

During a severe sickness in her youth her parents had prayed much for her recov- 
ery, and she herself prayed that, if God would spare her life, she would consecrate it to 
the work of soul-winning in heathen lands. She recovered and true to her vow, she 
consecrated herself to the work in Japan. She arrived in Japan in company with her 
sister (now Mrs. H. Lindstrom of C. M. A.) and several others of the same mission, Nov. 
^2nd, 1891. 

She began the study of the Japanese language with' much zeal and courage. In 
•January 1892 during an epidemic of smallpox her services were requested to nurse one 
sick of this disease. She labored heroically but was soon taken with a very violent form 
of the disease herself, and finally it ended her young life. 

She retained a very happy state of mind and at times would praise her Maker with 
a fervency seldom seen on a sick-bed: We can say with the prophet that Her sun has 
gone down,” but not before it shed its rays of a triumphant faith on us. Her work in 
Japan was short but very precious for she taught them ho?r to die. It remains for us 
to teach them how to live. K* B. A. 


* 
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2. Miss M. Johnson. 

JEleached Japan Oct. 1892, labored in several fields and died May 15, 1900, 

3. Bev. C. Muller. 

Came to Japan in June 1893, remained in Tokyo, died Apr. 1891. 


XVII. SEAMEFS MISSIOF. 


Eev. James T. Ludlow. 

In Nov. 1888 with his family left Seattle for Japan, arriving in Yokohama in. 
December, They were members of a Ilaptist church in Seattle. 

They remained in Yokohama about seven months during which time both IVIr. and. 
Mrs. Ludlow engaged in work among the Japanese and also among foreign sailors. 

In July 1889 they came to Kobe having had a plain call to open a mission for 
seamen at that port as well as to labor among Japanese, both fishermen and those in the 
city. 

This went on for over two years when the failing health of Mr. Ludlow^ made it 
necessary for him and his family to leave Japan and his much cherished work. In 
Oct. 1892 Mr. Ludlow arrived in Seattle much broken in liealth. He was able however 
to do some work both in (alifornia and Seattle till, May 7, 1898, after an illness of five 
weeks, the Ix)rd took his dear servant to the ‘*Home land,” after nearly 40 yrs. of 
missionary and pastoral work and 45 years of earnest Christian life. 

« With Christ far better ” 

E. J. L. 


XVII L SEVENTH EAY ADVENTISTS. 


Elder Wm. C. Grainger. 

Was born at Warrensburg, Missouri, January 21, 1844. He graduated from the 
ruiversity of the state in 1837. Kemoving to California in 1876, was called to the 
professorship of natural science in Healdsburg College in 1S8(‘, and three years late t<.> 
the presidency of the College. It was while acting in the latter capacity lliat he became 
interested in Japan and her people through some Christian Japanese attending the 
s:ihool. liesigning liis position in the school, he olFered himself as a missionary for 
Japan, ank in Nov. 1896 his offer was accepted when he immediately left for his new 
field. Locating in Azabu, Tokyo, Elder Grainger began teaching the Bible to number 
of young men wdio could speak a little English. Some of these became Christians and this 
led to the opening of what has since been known as the ^hShiba Bible School.” His plan 
Wits to teach Bible and Bible only. Success attended his labors and now many souls 
rejoice in the Gospel triitli lie taught them. 

He was actively engaged in the W'ork till within two weeks of the day of Ids <leath 
\^ hich was Oct. 30th, IS99. W. D. B. 


XIX. SOCIETY OK FRIENDS. 


Wi\t. V. Wiui+jrr. 


Sent out by the Foreign iHission Society of the Society of Friends in (diina arrived 
in Tokyo, Japan, in August 1888. For nearly three years he worked in connection witl» 
the Friends’ Mission in Tokyo, but in July 1891 he was compelled to return to his home 
in Pickering, Ont., Canada and in the following year he died in C olorada, U. S. A. of 
consumption. Flis work on the field was in the power of the Spirit and though his work 
was short those brought to Christ by him continue his work to the glory of the Savior. 


V, r7iT’-i 
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XX, ^VOMAK^S UNION MISSION. 


Mbs. Loupe Henbiette Pierson. 

One o( the three pioneer representatives of the Woman’s Union Mission Board 
Society of America’s Mission to .Jajjaii, was one of the most indefatigable and most 
successful of modern missionary workers. Her Frencli-American parentage, her educa- 
tion and linguistic training, joined with a most ardent devotion to her only Lord and 
Master, fitted her for her singularly varied and successful work as an educator, as an 
evangelist, and as the ]>rincipal of one of the largest and best known Bible schools for 
women in Japan. 

It was as an eviingelist that Mrs, Pierson’s labors were preeminently blessed. She 
lx*gan these hand in hand with her school labors. Her labors in all parts of the 
country, even in remote places where gentlemen missionaries found it hard to follow hex’; 
were some of the peculiarities of her labors. 

For twenty-eight years (1871-1800) she had not or.ce taken a furlough to revisit 
dear friends, one a widowed mother in the home land, but every vacation, the longer or 
the shorter, summer and winter alike, found her at some of her near or more 
distant fields of labor. 

Her Bible school for women at 212 Bhiti; Yokohama, carried on half a ?'core of 
years, was her crowning work with upwards of 1000 pupils. INIany elder women, 
widows and others, were daily under her faithful and spiritual instruction. ^Many 
younger women have gone out from that school as Christian workers or as wives of 
paNtors and evangelists with a training that is invaluable. 

Mrs. Pier'-on died at Yokohama; 1800. 


j. n. n. 


XXL TEAOT SOCIETY. 


William John White. 

Was bom on April lOtli 1848 at Brockhurst, Hampshirej England, and died in 
the City of Tokyo, on May 2nd. 1901. 

Many of Mr. White’s family had btljiiged to the Army or the IS'avy, and lie 
himself attended the Portsmouth Kaval Academy with the intention of choosing that 
profession ; but after a number of years he found the life not congenial to Ins tastes 
and re iigned from the service. Shortly after his arrival in Japan lie was invited by 
I>r. Verlicck to teach English in a school composed for the most part of the sons of 
Daimyos; and when this school was meiged in tlie Kaim Gakko^ he accepted a 
position ill that institution which he retained until he left for England for a coun e 
of thcolog'. cal study. ^ 

On his return to Japan he began his work as a missionary, ami by Jiis labors a 
baptist church was built up in Tokyo. Perhaps however he will Ixj best remembered 
as the Agent of the Tract Societies’ Committee for Japan, and later of its successor 
t'le Japan Book and Tract Society. To this w'ork he devoted himself for ten years ; 
a id it W'as in this that lie was engaged at the time of his death. 

The benefit intellectual and spiritual which Mr. White received from his couisa 
at the Theological College was always remembered by him most gratefully ; but 
what he prized most of all in connection v;ilh it was llie friendship tliat there sprang 
lip between himself and Mr. Spurgeon. For years afterwards they were accustomed 
from time to time to write to one another. "When i^lr. Spurgeon received the first 
cojjy of his translation of Pilgrims Progress he wrote, “ I receive with joy John 
Bonyaii in Japanese dress. The Lord bless the pilgrim and make him a pioneer or 
( rowds to the Celestial City.” On anotlier occasion, on receiving a letter from 
Mr. ‘White written in a time of disappointment, he wrote. It is an extreme pleasure 
to hciU’ from you. My heart is wdth you and my prayers for youi’ success rise to 
heaven.” ^ u ‘h expressions of interest and sympathy abound in the letters from the 
master to the pupil. 

-Mr. White W'as a man of warm heart j he loved his family and his friends j and 
was kindly and generous to all. His faith was simple and unafleeted, and he died in 
.poace. .A wido.w and two sons mourn his loss. 


HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


Rkv. CK F. Verbkok:, T). D. 

Reprinted at the request of the Conference with minor corrections from lli@ 
Osaka Conference Report of 1883, 

toRODUCTTON. 

When, in the year 1854, it became known that the Empire oi Japan, having 
concluded treaties of amity and peace with several ot the W estern Powers, was to be 
re-opened to foreign inteniuurse, the outside world generally, and friends of Christian 
missions particularly, took a deep interest in the event ; for now at last, after long 
ages of seclusion from the rest of mankind, this cojnitry with its millions of inhabi- 
tants was to be again made accessible to commerce and Christianity. Had not the 
time beeti, when fleets of argosies, laden with untold treasures, came home to Mediter- 
r^rtcan and Atlantic ports from these same distant shores ? Was it not a historical 
fu(^t that Roman missionaries, three centuries ago, had liere met with remarkable 
success? Had not Japanese Christians shown a zeal for the faith they had then 
emhraa?d and a perseverance in the same, whix'h have at all times been a source ol 
f'urprise as well as an <)hject of admiration ? But if a corrupted Christianity had once 
produced such marvellous results, what might not now be hoped from the introduc- 
lion of tlie Gospel in its piudty ? 

JStich, doubtless, were tlie thoughts of many at the time. At all events, some 
missionary societies at once set on foot inquiries with the view of a timely occupation 
<:»f this new field. As early as 1854, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian <.3mrch in the United fcJtates of America requested one of its representatives 
in China to visit Japan, t(» obtain definite information in order to tlie sending out o- 
missionaries ; but no progress was then made, probably for the reason that the right, 
of the permanent residence of foreigners was not secured till five years later. As soon, 
liowevex*, as tiiis right was secured by later treaties, some of the American Socie- 
ties took measures to carry into efiect the zeal of the Church for the evangelization 
of this country and put their own sanguine hope to a practical test, by sending out a 
iiumber of missionaries. The result was that before the close of 1859, the year of the 
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MCfcUiil opening of the country, missionaries under the auspices oC tliree Ihoteslant 
churches were tairly established on this virgin soil. 

NJissionary successes, liowever, were perlvaps not so early in sliowing tlicniselves 
;is li.'id been generally anticipated; yet the promises and gradual developments ot 
tiie work were all along such as to encourage and eheerbothttiemissionari.es and 
their conslituenis, and eventually to induce other churches to hcnd laborers into tin’s 
harvest. Tims tlie -work has steadily continued to grow in extent and importance, 
until to-day, in its twenty-fiftli year, we arc, by the mercy and to the glory oF God, 
permitted to report IS societies with a force of 1*15 missionaries, 120 stations and oui- 
stations, 03 organized churches witli a membership of 4,987 souls, having contributed 
for all chnrcli purposes, during the last year, the sum of Yen 12,084.4S. 

It has been assigned to me, by the Committee of ..ViTangements fur tins Coiiier- 
eijce, to prepare and now read before you a history of this work from its beginning 
to tlie present time. The subject is obviously far teo extensive to be dealt with satis- 
factorily in a paper to be read within a very limited time. Discussions and expres- 
sions of op)iiuon have, therefore, been avoided as much as possible, special attention 
having been given to facts of general usefulness and interest. vSuch a course will 
necessarily render this paper less entertaining than otherwise it miglit have been, 
but it is hoped, on the other hand, more serviceable for present, and especially for 
future reference. 


The History. 


This History divides itself conveniently into two periods of lurarly erpini luiigtli. 
The first period extends from the summer of 1859 to the cud of 1872, and may bn 
called the period of preparation and promise. The second period ruiib fnau the 
beginning of 1S73 to the present; it has been a .season oi progres-ilve rcjdization and 
performance. The former was, with the exception of one joyful day of harvcsi near 
its close, a time of learning and sowing ; the latter a time of reaping as wcli as u' 
sowing for future harvests. The goodly miinber of those who have patiently and 
hopefully labored through well-nigh the whole or large portions of the two periods, 
well know the marked didcrence between the earlier and the later. 


The First Peeioh. 


. Previous to. the summer of 1859, when four ports of the Empire were declared 
open to foreign commerce and permanent residenco (on July kst by the English, 
and July 4th by the American Treaty), a few missionaries had made transient vi'dts 
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irom Cliinu to Zs'agiisaki and Kanagawa, and found opportunity to teach elementary 
English to a limited number of eager students. But the first missionaries sent to 
Japan under a regular appointment were the Eev. J. Liggins and the Rev. C. M. 
Williams. They had been, till that time, members of the Cliina Mission of tlie 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of Amoifica, and, after haying 
labored during three years in their original field, were transferred thence to the 
newly established Japan Mission of their Church. Mr. Liggins arrived at Nagasaki 
before the actual opening of the ports, on May 2nd, and was joined by his former 
colleague, Mr. Williams, towards the end of the following month. 

On October 18th of the s:im^ year, J. C. Hepburn, M.D., L.L., I), and wife, of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, arrived at Kanagawa. 

The Bev. S. B. Brown and D, B. Simmons, M. L). both of the Eeformed Church 
in America, reached Kanagaw'a a fortnight later, on November 1st. The Bev. G. F. 
Verbeck, «*ilso of the Reformed Church and, as far as Shanghai, of the company of 
Mx, Brown and Dr. Simmons, arrived at Nagasaki on November 7th. The wives and 
families of tliese tliree brethren temporarily remained with missionary friends at 
Shanghai, and then rejoined tliem at their respective stations on the same day, De- 
cember 29th. 

Thus the entire force of the above three Missions tvas on the ground before tiie 
close of the year 1859. 

On April 1st, ISGO, the Rev. X Goble and wife, of the American Baptist Free 
Mission Society, arrived at Kamigawa. Mr. Goble Is mentioned in Com. Perry’s 
K:?pcdltion <^Vol. J. p, 486) as one of the marines named Goble, a religious man.” 
He joined the expedition with the express purpose of viewing Japan as a mission- 
field, and thus ^df^ited this country 30 years ago. After the return of the expedition, 
Mr. ( h*ble continued his studies with a view' to being sent out as a missionary to this 
comifn, and finally arrived .here as stated above. He brought with him a Japanese 
by the name oC Sen(w'o, better known by the sobriquet of Sam Patch a name given 
him by the >aiJnrf‘ who liad saved liim. from shijwvreek. This man, who had been 
entrustefl by (dm. Perry to Mr, Goble’s care, united with tire Baptist Clmrch in 
Plamilton, N. 'll’., and awakened a hope in the minds of Christians in America that 
be would lead many of his oomrtrymen to a knowiedge of Christ. Suffice it to 
say that this hope w as never realized. 

During a period of ten yeai^ the above four Missions were the only ones occupy- 
ing this field ; but various changes took place, in tlie mean time, wdthin these Mis- 
sions themselves. Mr. Liggins, having been ordered to return home on account of 
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sicknessj very reluctantly left Nagasaki on February 24th, 1860. In A\)n\ of the 
same year the EpiscotJal Mission was re-enforced by the arrival of E. Schmidt, hi. Ia 
H e opened a very successful work among the natives, but was obliged to return ]\ome 
on account of ill health, on November 25th, 1S61. In 1863 Miss Jeannette E. Conov- 
er (now Mrs. Elliot H. Thomson, of the China Mission) was appointed a missionary 
teacher and went to Kanagawa; hut owing to the unsettled and insecure state of 
things there, she was shortly afterwards obliged to retire to Bhanghai, her former 
IMd of labor. 

In tlie spring of 1866 the Episcopal Mission was left lemporarily vacant t,)Y the 
departure of Mr. M’iliiams, who had been called home in order to be coiisecrated 
(October 3rd, 1866) as Bishop of China and Japan. He returned to China in .1868, 
making occasional visits to this country in connection witli his work, but did not 
permanently return hither until 1869, when he took up his residence at Osaka. The 
only later re-enforcement received by this Islission up to 1872, was by the arrival of 
the Eev. A. E. Morris in 1871. Mr. Morris joined the Bisho]) at Osaka in May. 

Dr. Hepburn was the only representative of the Pivsbylcrian Church at Kami- 
gawa until May, 1863, when lie was joined by the Eev. D. Thompson. By tlie end 
of 1862 (Dec. 29th) Dr. and Mr.s. Hepburn changed their residence permanently from 
Kanagawa to the neighboring and then newly opened settlement of A'choharna, The 
winter of 1866-7 Dr. Hepburn spent at Shanghai, China, to superintend the printing 
of the fii-st edition of his Dictionary; and so likev/ise the wiider of 1S71-2, to bring 
out the second edition of the same valuable work. In tlie latter part of this period, 
tlie Yokohama station of the Presbyterian Church received considerable re-enforce* 
nients. In 1868 the Kev. E. Comes and wife arrived. The Eev. C. Carrotliers and 
wife reached this station in July, 1869, but two months later removed to Tokyo. Mr. 
Thomson, too, removed to that city before the close of the same year. On May 23rd, 
1872, the Eev. H. Loomis and wife, and on June 21st of the same year tlie Kev. E. 
R. Miller arrived at Yokohama. 

In 1870 an accident occurred which caused tlie Presbyterian Mission a serious 
loss. Since the early part of hat year Mr. Comes had been engaged by the Edu- 
cational Department as a teacher at the Kakd GcMo in Tokyo. Intending to spend 
the summer holidays with friends at Yokohama, he and his family took passage on 
hoard a small local steamer, in preference to going by land, on account of rumors of 
danger on the roads. When the steamer was about to leave its wharf near the 
Foreign Concession, the boiler exploded, killing or wotjuding a large uurnherof the 
pasBcugorH and crew. Mr. and Mi's. Comes and a little son about two years old wer^ 




among tliOrtO who wore instantanoously killed. Their infant son of only ihree moiUlw 
escaped with serious scalds, and, being the only survivor of the famil}', was a year 
later sent to his relations in America, Mr. and Mrs. Comes were young people, of 
much x^romise, and tlieir sudden loss was deeply regretted by all. Mr. Thompson 
eventually took Mr. Conies’ pdace at the Kami GaMo, to complete the remaining six 
months of the latter's contract. 

Dr. and Mrs. Simmons, of the Beformed Mission, resigned their commissions in 
the autumn of 1S60. Tlie Doctor, liowever, remained at Yokohama as a practicing 
physician until 188*2. The Ivanagawa station of tins Mission was strengthened by 
the Eev. J. if. Ballagh and wife on November 11th, 1861. Dr. Brown’s family liad 
been accojiipanied by Miss C. Adriance, who came at her own charges in the hope of 
beginning Christian ivork among natives of her own sex. In doing this to any con- 
siderable degree slie was disappointed, and subsequently joined the Eefonned ISlission 
at Amoy, CJiina. Al’tor a brief season of useful labor there, she fell asleep in Jesus, 
in lS6o, lamented by ail who knew her. In the summer of 1863, Dr. Brown and 1^1 r. 
Ballagh also left Kaiiugawa and settled at Yokoliama. The Nagasaki station of the 
Eefonned Ciuircdi remained occupied by Mr. Verbeek until the spring of 1869. The 
Government at this time desired him to remove to Tokyo, wdiere, with temporary 
intermissions, he and his family have since resided. MTth the consent of the Mission 
Board in New York and without severing his connection w'ith its Japan Mission, Mr. 
Verbeftk remained in the service of the old and ne^v Goveruineiits, being for himself 
and family at his own charges, from 1864 till 18?8. In tiie autumn of 1S79, Mr. 
Yerbeck rejoined the ranks of the Mission at Tokyo. A few days previous to his 
departure from Nagasaki, on March 20th, 1869, the Bev. H, Stout and wife arrived 
there, (Mareh 10th). ’With the exception of such intermissions as are incident to 
missionary life, they have continued to occupy the Nagasaki station of the Eeformeil 
Mission, since that time. In the autumn of the isjunc year (August, 1869), Miss Mary 
Kidder, now Mrs. ,E. K. Millei*, joined this Mission at the Yokohama station. Mks 
Kidder was tlie iirst single female missionary sent directly from the Dnited States to 
this country. The Bev. C. H. H. Wolff and wife joined the 31ission in February, 
1871, and were separated from it in 1876. Miss S. Iv. M. Heqiiembourg joined the 
Yokohama station in 1872, but, after two years of service, was compelled by illness 
to relincpaish lier useful work. 

The year 1809 witnessed an impormnt enlargement of the work in tlie esniblish 
ment of two new Missions. ^In January of that year the Kcv. G. Ensur and wife,, of 
I yfhc Church Mission, arrived at Nagasaki. Two . yea is later they were joini'd by tlie 
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Bev. H. Eui'iiside and wife. These brethren entered with zeal upon their labors, atid 
did a good pioneer work with lasting results. 

On November 30th of the same year, the finst missionaries of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Bev. D, C. Greene and wife, arrived at 
Yokohama. After a brief sojourn in Tokyo they removed to Kobe (Mareli, 1870). 

On Marcli 3rd, 1871, the Bev. 0. H. Gulick and wife, and on IX'ot'inber Ist of 
the same year the Rev. J. D. Davis and wife joined the American Board’s Mission, at 
the same place. This station was further re-enforced in 1872 by tlie aridval of J. 
C. Berry, M. D., and wife on June 1st. In May of that year, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick 
visited Kyoto. The present work in Kyoto may he regarded as, in an important 
sense the fruit of tliat visit. In the following July Mr. and Mrs. Guiidc moved to 
Osaka, where they were joined by the Rev. M. L. Gordon, D., and vim on their 
arrival front An lerlca on Oct 5t]i of the same year. Titus, before Ihe close of 
the year 1872, the A. B. C. F. AL’s Kobe and Osaka stations were well occupied au^i 
the foundation laid for the extensive work which, under the divine blessing, was 
soon to be developed in that populous part of the Empire. 

Female education had already been successfully initiated at Yokohama by Airs. 
Hepburn and Aliss Kidder. In 1871 this branch received a very considerable en- 
largement by the Jirrlval, on June 15th, of Airs* Alary Pruyn and Iter co-laborers Airs. 
L. H. Pierson and Aliss J. N. Crosby. They were sent out by the AY'oman\s Union 
Alissionary Society of America for Heathen Lands. This important accession to the 
missionary forces resulted, in October, 1872, in the establishment of the well-known 
‘ AA.meri can Alission Home,” No. 212 Bliitl, Yokohama, In September, 1872, Aliss 
I/. Al, iluthrie joined this mission. This “ Home” has indeed been the happy home 
and tlie spiritual birthplace of many of the daughters of the land, and sut^cessfnlly 
continues to carry on its good work to the present day. 

This completes a brief account of the missionary -Persorntd nf the first period 
this history. ■ • ’ 

The state of the country and people during the early part of the period now 
under review w^as exceedingly peculiar, perhaps imique. The situation of the lirsl 
missionaries was often a trying one. AVith much tbd agreeable, there was more 
that was perplexing. Danger, too, w'as not infrequently imminent; for it was the 
time of attacks wdthout either provocation- or -warningj-aud of assassinations froju 
patriotic motives. ' But those who passed through these early experiences were 
mercifully helped in all their pccuHar situations and perplexities and delivered from 
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all their dangers, so that not a few of them are permitted to be here to-day io testitj 
111 person to the goodness of the Master who called them to tiiis field. 

A striking feature in all the histories, as well as private accounts of those early 
times, is the rc-iterated mention of the hatred of foreigners and Christianity wlucli 
was prevalent throughout the land. To give a just idea oi this state ot things aiul 
its influence on mission work, it will suflice to quote, almost at random, a few passages 
from written reports touching that period : 

“ The missionaries soon found that they were regarded with great suspicion and 
closely watcliecl, and all intercourse with them was conducted under strict surveill- 
ance.” “Xo teacher could be obtained at Kanagawa until March, 1860, and t lien 
only a spy in the employment of the Government. A proposal to translate the 
Scriptures caused his frightened withdrawal.” ''The eflbrls of tlic missionaries 
for several years, owing to the surveillance exercised by the Govoniment, were 
mostly contined to the acquisition of the language.” — Mr. Verbeck, in an old letter to 
Mr. Htoul on the same subject, say: Wo found the natives not at all accessible 

touching religious mattei*s. 'When such a subject was mooted in the presence of a 
Japanese, his hand would, almost involuntarily, be applied to his throat, to indicate the 
extreme perilousness of sueli a topic. If on such an occasion more than one happened 
to be present, the natunil shyness of these people became, if possible, still more 
apparent; for you will remember that tliere was then little conlidenco between man 
and man, chiefly owing to tiic abominable system of secret espionage, which vre found 
in full swing when we fust arrived and, indeed, for several years after. It wtts 
evident tkit before we could ho].>e to do anything in our appropriate work, two 
things liad to 1u‘ accomplished ; we had to gain the general confidence of the people, 

In the autumn of 1882, the author i-pqueft *d meiabors of the several missionary bodies in Japan 
io supply him with a historieal sketch of their respective Missions, in order to have placed at his 
disposal the mattJi’ials requisite for the compilation of this general history. Most of the quotations 
(unless otherwise distinguished) and the bulk of the matter in this paper are taken from these his- 
iori<'al skcfi'hcs. In many passages the x»hraseology of the original sketches has been retained ; but 
if. was not found practicable to mark every word and sentence thus ernployod. This note will, to 
some extent, explain the almo.>?t unavoidable want of homogenoity apparent in the style and termi- 
nology of the different parts of this history. The several sketches, too, difftjred widely in regard to 
.comprehensiveness and minuteness of detail. These differences will naturally he noticeable through- 
out the history . for the author, e-xcept in a few instances, did not consider that he was called unoa 
or jusiiffcd to go h^^'yond the sources .‘submitted for his u^e. The above remarks apply particularly 
to the later period of this history. .Tho author wishes here to aclcaowledge his great obligation to 
iho writers of the historical sketches of the several Missions. 
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and we had to master the native tongue. As to the fii-st, by the most knowing and 
suspicious, we were regarded as persons who had come to seduce tiie masses of the 
people from their loyalty to the ‘ God-country ’ and corrupt their morals generally. 
These gross misconceptions it was our duty to endeavor to dispel from their minds 
by invariable kindness and generosity, by showing them that we had come to do 
them good only and on all occasions of our intercourse with them, whether we met in 
friendship, on business, on duty, or otherwise,— a very simple Christian duty, 
indeed. As to' the other essential prereciuisite to a successful work, the acquisition of 
the language, we were in many respects not favorably situated and our progress was 
correspondingly slow.” A comparatively late report makes mention of communities 
which, until quite recently, regarded Christianity with feelings of intense hatred and 
fear.” And statements like the following arc common in accounts of those times : — 
“ The missionaries shared witli tlie other foreign residents in the alarms ijieidcnt to a 
disturbed state of the country, and were sometimes exposed to insult and even to 
assault.” — The samurai were intensely hostile.” — “ The swaggering sarmral, armed 
with two swords, cast many a scowling look at the hated foreigners, wlioin tliey would 
gladly have expelled from their sacred soil.” 

Writes Mr. Adams (History of Japan, Vol. H. p. loO, note) : I went up to Yedo 
for the first time on the 23rd of June, 1868, in the gunboat ' Snap,’ Lieut. Gurdon, 
with Mr, Satow and Ml'. A?irgmau, and in the course of a long walk through the 
city, where we were almost the only foreigners, we met a jiumber of these rollicking 
blades, with one very long sword, whose rowdy demeauor and angry scowl made us 
glad that we had taken our revolvers with us and were accompanied by a guard, 
thougb. only of natives.” In 1869 the ^^jo4-Ica ” (barbarian-expeliers) rage 'was at its 
height. In the summer of that year, liaving been shut up for many days in his 
house at ICcdseijo and feeling an absolute want of air and exercise, Mr. Verbeek at last 
ventured out with two young pupils of his ; these being samurai themselves, of course 
had their swords jauntily stuck in their belts. But he was advised by native friends 
to call out four armed guards besides to accompany him, instead of the two usually 
allotted at that time to a foreigner at home and abroad. In the city and on the .road 
to Qji he met a number of the rollicking blades ” described by ^h\ Adams, and was 
decidedly conscious of relief when he %Yas safely home again. 

As late as 1869 one report sets forth that “ the Government w'as at that time 
confessedly hostile to Christianity, Yot long before, many hundreds of E. C. Chris- 
tians had been torn from their homes near Kagasald and Vere then closely confined 
in priaon-s in different parts of the country” And at a much later date, ^Gvhcnln* 
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quiry was insulu of tlm Governor of Kobe wbet'uer u native bookseller wouid bo 
Ijonuitted lu sell tbc Knglisli Bible, the reply was given, that any .Japanese bookseller 
who 8oid a Bible, knowing it to be a Bible, would have to go to prison. ' 

Similar passages might be multiplied, but the above will siiiiiec to show what 
ilormidabie diflieulties had to he overcome. To the very end of the period under 
rev-lew’. the expulsion of the “ outside barbarians” continued to be the tavorite thejne 
of ambitious patriots. It was a powerful element in the movements which issued in 
hringing about the Resio ration in 1868, and remained one of the expressed motives 
of tlic early policy of tlie new Government. 

It should he mentioned here tiiat the bitter leelings just described vfere clueiiy 
conspi^‘uo^s among the higher and official classes* The common people in town and 
country hardly ever showed tins animosity. The middle and lower classes regarded 
(hirislianiiy \\iih fear mther ihtui hatred. Yet the early missionaries hardly ever 
witnessed, what used to be so eoiuinon in China, the frightened running away and 
hbliug ol‘ wuineii and children at the mere approach of a foreigner. But tiic fear of 
Christianity was doubtless very widt ■si)rc;’.d and deep-seated. The chief cause of this 
must be sought in traditions of the sore calamities with which the country was visited 
subseijueiit to tlie introduction of Christianity three centuries ago, but more parti c\i- 
larly in tlie unrelaxed maintenance, on liie part of tlie authorities, oi the old edict 
against the “ evil sect, called Christians.” Yot only was tliis .severe decree to b(i seen 
on all the bulletimboards throughout the country until the fall of the ShOgmate^ but 
the Kew Government re-enacted it and endeavored in part to enforce it by persecu- 
ting native Christians. Soon after the Restoration, the standing laws of the former 
Government, which were pasted on boards in certain conspicuous places in every town 
and village, were removed, in order to replaced by those ot the new Imperial 
Governnieni. Among the new enactments was the following 

“ The evil sect called Christians is strictly prohibited. iSu.speeted persons .should 
be reported to the proper officers, and rewards will be given.” The repre-sentatives 
of tlie SCI cral Treaty l^owers repeatedly brought the subjects of the edict and the 
pej'secutions before the Government and made protest against tliem, but for the lime 
licing with little avail. The ground taken by the native authorities was that these 
were matters of internal policy, with which foreign diplomats had no right to inter- 
fere, 

Ihe following sad story show.s what native Christians had to endure in some 
parts of Japan as late as h871 :~Mr. O'lL GuHck, while at Kobe, had a teacher, 
loi’iuerly pr. Gi^ene’is teachorj called Ichikawa Yeiaosukc. In the spring of the. 
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Tear named, tliis man and his wife were '^'arrested at dead of night and thrown into 
|;:risor!. Ho had for some time been an earnest student of the Bible, and had expres- 
sed the desire to receive baptism, but had not been baptized. ITis wife was not then 
regriivle<l as a Christian. Everv efiort was made to seenre Ins release; but neithej 
tlie pri vate requests of the missionaries, nor the kindly offices of the American Con- 
sul nor even those of the American Minister availed anything. Even Ins pJace of 
ooni'inement was not knowm at the time. It w'as at length learned that lie had been 
confined in Kyoto and that lie died, on Kov. 25th, 1872. His wife was sliortly after- 
wards released. Slie is now a member of tlie Beinanzaka C’hiircli in Tokyo.’’ 

It is supposed by many that the peoples fear and hatred of Christianity were 
confined, as their objeet, to Homan Catholicism. Probably such came to be the case 
at a later date ; but it; w’as by no means so during the earlier years. The more intel- 
ligent and official classes soon discovered, perhaps partly by familiar intercom-se with 
Protestant missionaries, tliat, politically, Protestantism was less to be feared titan 
eitlier the Eonian or the Greek religion. Tiie significance of tlie ariti-Boman excite- 
ment whieli latterly moved tlie wliole of the newly created German Empire and 
eventually took form in the so-called “ Falk La\vs,” w-as not unappreciated by lending 
men here. A certain man in authority probably expressed the sentiment of many of 
his class, when ho was heard to Siiy ^ “ I like the Protestants better than the Human- 
ists; not that I liave examined their doctrines ; but Protestant missionaries (hiifl 
look and act as if they were going to swallow us up, country and all.” But tht 
Buddhists, as late as tlie year of the Bevolution, made no such distinctions in lavoi 
of Protestantism. 2\li\ Adams in his History of Japan (Yol. 11. p. 144) notices a 
pamphlel entitled ‘“Tales of Nagasaki : The Story of the Evil Doctrine.” ft is the 
work of some Buddhist pi’iests published in 1868, translated into English by Mr. 
Aston of -the British. Civil sServiee. In this pamphlet, which also appeared in 
Good Ne\YS,” New' York, 185S, tlie two religions are compared and Protestantism 
held lip to execration quite as much as Eomanism. The authors .say : Cciupared 
W'ith the Homan Catholic religion, this (Protestantism) is a very cunning doctrine 
indeed ; although they try to make out that there is nothing abominable in it, they 
are really foxes of the same hole, and it is really more injurious than the Homan 
Catholic Doctrine.' ‘‘The Jesus Doctrine and the Doctrine of the I^ord of Heaven 
(Protestantism and Catiiolicism) are tlie same in origin and merely brandies of one 
tree.” “Tlie Homan ('athoric religion proselytizes from the middle dowm to tlie 
lowest classes of the inhabitants. The Protestant religion chiefly proselytizes those 
of higher position rather than those of the middle class/' In the same pamphlet Mr. 
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and YErs. Verbeck are mentioued in this wise: “ As the Koman Catholic religion 
had spread so widely, it behooved those of the Protestant Doctrine to take their 
jneasnres to i]ic]‘e«ase the circle of their sect also. A person called Maria, wife of one 
Verheclc, a pi'icst of Jesus, left her cliild at the breast and went to Cliina in a steamer. 
She went as far as Shanghai and Hong Kong for the purpose of getting priests resid- 
ing tliore to come with her to Japan ” 

Having made reference to political matters, it may not be out of place here to 
mention that this period was throughout one of intense political excitement and 
commotion, since it embraced the dosing years of the old regime^ during which 
the Eevolution of 1868 was contrived and finally achieved, as well as the early years 
under the restored Imperial ride. The state of affairs, on the wliole, was not very 
unlike wKat has been witnessed in great revohitionary eras in other lands j it could 
not well ]'»e favomble to tlie cpiiet and peaceable work of evangelization. A’et, on the 
other hand, tlie general breaking loose from ancestral traditions and the very subver- 
si(»ii of tlie old foundations of society, prepared this naturally receptive people in a 
remarkable way fi)r the introduction of the Gospel. 

As regards the religious and moral situation, the missionaries found the minds of 
this petjplc exclusively under the sway of Buddhism and Confucianism. Shintoism 
exeritnl little or no religious Infiuence. Among certain classes a good deal of a kind 
of agnostic ske[>ticisui prevailed. There was little in the outward practice of Japan- 
ese paganism that would shock a foreigner by its cruelty or atrocity,— nothing, for 
instance, at all to ]>e compared to the Indian Suttee or the rites of Juggernaut. More 
tiiau by disitgreealde peculiarities of the prevailing idolatries, were new comers struck 
with the grt»ss immorality ot the people. In certain directions the most astounding 
moral callou^^iiess and blindness were evinced. Tbe general moral degeneracy of the 
peojde manifesied itself most conspicuously in two features : in the absence of trutli- 
fulnr^s, together W'ith the presence of all its obnoxious contraries, and in a general 
igiiurauce of the commonest ethics concerning the relation of the sexes, wdth perhaps 
the one exception that a wife should be faithful to her husband. With reference to 
this general subject, many painful and disgusting spectacles were unavoidably wit- 
nessed by many of the older missionaries, in town and country, in the shops and by 
the w'ayside. On the other hand, amid the general wreck of morals, many pleasing 
remains <d' the original divine workmanship were also mot with. Among these may 
be mentioned many instances of warm family aflcction, of genuine kindness, and of 
real sympathy, honesty, and .faithfulness, the general peaceableness of the common 
people, and the })oliteu<i^s and suavity of the manners of the people, down to the 
. loww 4aa«8, 
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Looking at idolatry aud iramoralUy in the light of obstacles to the reception and 
spread of Christianity in Japan, it is probably quite safe to gay that the latter will 
prove to be the more tenacious and formidable of the two. 

Nothing has so far been said of the involuntary confinement of the missionaries in 
their work to the few open ports, Tliis hindrance was less keenly felt in the early years 
than it is now’ ; for without a sufficient knowledge of the language, without qualified native 
lielpv^rs, and without books, Bibles, and tracts to distribute, extensive country work was 
not practicable even if the country had otherwise been accessible. However, during the 
latter part of the period, the want of liberty in this respect was felt to be a serious 
disadvantage. 

In presence of the circumstances now described, the important questions arise: Wliat 
could missionaries do for the furtherance of the work they liad been conimissloned to 
acc rmplish ? What real missionary work could they do ? Had it not been premature to 
send them out so early ? Such questions did come before Boards and Churehes in America 
soon after the establishment of the early missions. It seems that, in at least one section of 
the Christian community in the United States, serious doubts were at one time enter- 
tained as to the expediency of having sent missionaries to a but partially opened country. 
These doubts made themselves heard in public and called forth an excellent letter from 
a returned missionary, the Eev. J. Liggin.s. In replying to-day to the que.stion,— what 
could missionaries do in those early times ?— I eaimot do better than here insert Mr. 
Liggins’ carefully prepared letter, ft appeared originally in the “Spirit of Missions,’^ 
New York ; then in the “' News of the Churches and Journal of Missions,” August, 1801. 
It is a special merit of Air. Liggins’ letter that it was written soon after the establish- 
ment of the first missions, and is tliorefore urdnfiuenced by later events and aspects of 
tlieir work. 

Afe. LiticimFLETra^^^ 

" As some persons, because Japan is not open to missionary labours to the extent, 
they wish it was, speak as if it were not opened at all, it seems necessary to state what 
missionaries can do at the present time in that country. 

“ 1. They can procure native kioks and native teachers, by which to acquire the 
language, and of course the acquisition of the language is, during the first few years, a 
principal part of their duty. 

2. They can, as they are able, prepare philological works, to enable subsequent 
missionaries and others to acquire the language with much less labour and in much les-^ 
time than they theragelvas have to give to it, and each, in tiie course of a few years, 
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may make hh contribution towd'S a complete version of the Holy fScripinres in tlie 
.>1 apanesc ]an;:>;uaj:^p. 

tj. They can fp.rnish the Japanese, wlio are an?:ions to learn English, with HiiUa{)!e 
hooks In that language, and thus grcally facilitate social and friendly iutereour.'e 
between the two races, 

4. They can dispose by sale of a large number of the historical, geographical, and 
scientitic works prepared b}’ the Protestant missionaries in China. 

tailljiul histories of Christian countries tend to disarm prejudice, and to recom- 
mend the religion of the Bible ; wlrile w'orks on true science are very useful in a country 
where astrology, geomancy, and many false teachings on scientific subjects generally, are 
m Interw’oven with their religions beliefs. 

“5. They cjan sell the f^criptures, and religious books and tracts, lu the Chinese 
language, and thus engage in direct missionary w-ork. books in this language are 
undei stood by every educated Japanese, and as the sale of them is provided for bv an 
aiLlcIc oi i;h(5 treaty, we have here a very available means of at once conveying religions 
truth to the minds of the Japanese. 

<>. Ihcy can, by their Christian work and conversation, by acts of benevolence to 
the puor and afhicted, .and by kindness and courtesy to all, weaken and dispel the preju- 
dices against tliem, aiid convince tiie observant Japanese that true Christianity is some- 
thing very different from what intriguing Jesuits ol former days, and unprincipled 
traders and profane sailors of the present day, would lead them to think it is. 

“ Lim^ of CEristlanlly are as much needed in Japan as written ones ; and It 
would be very md if either were withheld through a mistaken idea tliat Japan not 
o|>£*n to missionary labor,’ 

“ .1 list niter the sigmng oi’ the Treiuie--, the statement of some was,—' Japan is fully 
to tlie spread of Christianity.’ This the writer opposed at the time as contrary 
to tlie farts of ti.e case ; and I.e has now endeavored to show that it is equally erroneous 
to as.rrt, as some do, that it is not opened at all. Wl.at the writer has said on th 
suhie,. is not the result of hears.ay, or of a flying visit to Japan, but of an eaperienee 
tire work daring the ten months that he resided in tiie country. This experience 
couvmuB lum, that if missionaries faithfully embrace the openings which there 
already, others will speedily be made; and the time will soon come when it may be said 
with truth, • .Japan is fully opened to the spread of Christianity.’ 

“But perhaps it may be asked, ‘Is it not still a law that a native who professes 
Christianity shall be p it to death ?’ To this .an aflirmativo answer must !« given -'hut 
tt should be remembered that another law was passed at the same time, whidh declared 
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tliai any Japanese wlio returned to his native country, after having been for any cause 
whatever, in any foreign country, should be put to death. As this latter law, though 
unrepealed, is not executed, so it is believed that the law against professing Christianity 
will in like manner not be enforced: 

‘‘ In conversing with Mr. Harris, the United States^ Minister at Yedo, on this 
subject, he stated that he had used every endeavour to have this obnoxious law repealed, 
but without success ; a principal reason being that the Government feared that it would 
form a pretext for the old conservative party to overthrow the government, and again 
get into power. 

^ I do not believe,^ said Mr. Harris, ‘ after all that the other Foreign Ministers 
and inyself have said on the subject, that this law will ever be enforced ; but if it 
should be, even in a single instance, there will come such an earnest protest from 
myself and the Eepresentatives of the other Western Powers, that there will not likely 
be a repetition of it.' 

The non-repeal of this law, therefore, while it is a matter of regret, is neverthe- 
less not to be adduced as a proof that Japan is still closed to missionary effort, but 
only as a reason for a prudent coui’se of procedure on the part of the missionaries, 

“ Hoping that the Foreign Committee, the Board of Missions and the Cduircli 
generally will continue to give a generous support to the Mission in Japan, I remain, 
reverend and dear brother, faithfully yours in the Lord." 

Thus Mr. Liggins wrote in 1S61. As, liow'ever, with the lapse of years, native 
prejudices and fears gradually subsided, the sphere of the missionaries’ opportunities 
was much enlarged, especially during the latter part of the period. Several of the 
missionaries had been engaged as instructors in the public schools ; students could be 
induced to live at the homes of the missionaries ; schools established and conducted 
on a Christian basis, could be opened ; Bible-classes could be formed, and even strictly 
religious meetings, more or less well attended, held at the houses of missionaries and 
private individuals ; and the people generally came to be in a great measure acces- 
sible with relation to various directly evangelistic efforts. 

But, in coming now to an enumeration of the actual i*esults of the labor of the 
first missionary period we are met, at the outset, with a peculiar difficulty ; for the 
first point to be stated, though of paramount importance, cannot be either accurately 
measured or expressed in precise terms, because it is of an entirely moral nature. It 
is this 

1. The Protestant Missionaries, as a body, had gained^the confidence and respect 
of the people. That the people’s minds had bescome generally liberalized, that their 
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prejudices had been removed, and that their excessive timidity had given place to a 
desire to associate with foreigners, were results to the production of which many non- 
missionary factors had co-operated. ’But this gaining of the people’s confidence was: 
a consequence, under the blessing of God, of the patient labor, the Christian character 
and conduct, and the teaching of the missionaries themselves. This, too, was the 
case, to a large extent, with reference to the measure of confidence and liberty which 
the Government had, in latter years, accorded to Protestant missionaries in their 
labors among the people in towni and country. To gain the confidence of the people 
and t lie authorities was the task to be performed before any further progress, except 
in merely literary pursuits, could be lioped for. If missions had been introduced into 
this country fi^^e or ten years later than they were, the first laborers then vfould in 
all probability have been under the necessity of beginning to enter the small end of 
the wedge at this very point. 

a. '^rhe people no longer regarded Christianity with the horror and aversion of 
ti.vmcr years, Imt rather with more or less of respect and interest. Among certain 
chfsscs even a spirit of inquiry had been awakened. This change followed in close 
c<»niiecliou with the first point stated, if not in natural sequence of it, the nature of 
( 'iiristianiiY Ix;ing naturally identified by the Japanese with the character and lives 
those wlio Iiad come to bear it to tliern, 

3. Many thousands of volumes of Chinese Bibles and other Christian literature 
h;ul been circulated. These were mostly obtained from the Presbyterian and the 
London Mission Presses at Shanghai and Hong Kong. The faithful authors of this 
literature were little aware that, while working for tlie siilvaiion of China, they Jiad 
been, as it were, writing with a double-pointed pen and working for Japan as well. 
They liacl unwittingly been doing a work which, in the providence of God, was to 
be tnfice blessed. The sale of these books ■was very suitable employment for begin- 
ners, since it could be done wdthout an extensive Imowledge of the language. At 
Nagasaki, on one occasion, a shipment of four large cases of these books was piirelias- 
ed and paid for, in bulk, as it arrived. At Yokohama, and later in Tokyo also, the 
demand for Chinese Christian literature was so great, that Mr. Carrothers, of the 
Presbyterian Mission, found it expedient to establish a Book Depository in the latter 
place. Several agencies for the sale of these books had also been established at other 
places. Among the books in great demand from the first and eminently useful, Dr 
Martin’s “ Evidences of Christianity deserves special notice. 

4* The Japanese language had been diligently studied and to a good extent 
mactered, so as to enable the missionaries to converse freely with the natives, hold 
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Bible-classe?, teacli and preach as occasion oherecl, and undertake translations and the 
prodnction of a Christian literature. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the study of the language was. in those early 
years, a work very different from what it is now. It was largely a labor of exploration 
and discovery, unassisted by the many guides and helps the student of to-day finds him- 
self supplied with. 

5. Much useful literary work had been done. The writer regrets not having at 
hand all the data for this department. He can, therefore, give the most important 
productions only, 

Mr. Liggins, during his brief sojourn of only ten months at Nagasaki, prepared 
and published a useful little book, entitled '^^One Thousand Familiar Phrases in 
English and Eomanizsd Japanese.” It was the translation of a similar work in Chinerse. 
A few copies of the second edition, New Y^ork, 1S67, are extant. 

In IvBdS, Dr. S. K Brown published a similar work, with tiie kmia writing sup- 
plievi ; and sabsefjuently his “ Mastery System.” Both of these books have besti exten- 
sively used by beginners, native as well as foreign. 

Tlie year 1S67 witnessed the publication of by far the most important literary 
prodnction of the missionary body, Dr. J. C. Plepburn^s ‘‘ Japanese-Engiisb and English- 
Japane.se Dictionary.” It was the result of years of persevering and sclioiarly labor. 
The first edition was soon exhausted, and in 1372 the author brought oat the- second 
edition, which is now in every Japanese student’s hands. In order tc render the 
Dictionary more portable and convenient in size, Dr. Hepburn also issued ar; td;ridgvil 
Homanized edition of the .same in 1S73. 

In 1867 Dr. Hepburn also published the first religious tract, which was soon 
follo'wed by more, prepared by him and others. 

C). The translation of the Holy Scriptures was w'ell initiated and under way before 
the close of this period. 

Of the older translations of the New Testament, such as those of Doctors GutzlafiT, 
Eettelheim and S. W. Williams, it will suffice here to say that their early existence 
testifies to the Christian zeal and industry of these worthy men. 

The first Book of the New Testament printed in Japanese since the re-tipenlng of 
the country in 1859, was the Gospel of Matthew, tianslated by the Rev, J, Goble, of the 
American Baptist Mission. This was published in 1871. 

In 1865 and 1866, Dr. S. R. Brown prepared first drafts of some portions of the 
New Testament ; but all his manuscripts unfbrtunately perished in the fire of his house 
in 1867. 
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Dr. Hepburn had already begun, if not finislied, Is is first translation of the Gospel s 
of Mark and John, when, in 1867, he, together with Mr. Ballagh and Mr. Thompson, 
undertook and finished a first draft of the Gospel of ]Matthew. Early in 1872, Dr. 

11, Brow'u and Dr. Hepburn commenced the revision of this version, to prepare it for 
publication. But before it was finished, Dr. Hepburn left J apan for the United States 
via Europe, Mr. Thompson subsequently took Dr. IIepburn^s place in this work and 
with Dr. Brown carried it to completion. This book, the Gospel of Matthew, was 
printed in the following year C1873). 

In the meantime, in 1871, Dr. Brown and Dr. Hepkirn had also revised the latter’s 
translation of the Gospels of Mark and Jolui. The first edition of these two Books, 
appeared in 1872. 

It will ]:)e readily understood that the above succinct account of this work quite fails; 
adequately to show the amount of persevering and faithful labor expended upon it by 
the translators. In the wido circulation the product of their work now enjoys, they 
have tlie best satisfaction that their labor has not been in vain in the Lord. 

Other portions of the Testament were taken in hand, but the further progress 
of tliis work properly belongs to the next period. But before the close of 1872, an 
important event took place in connection with this work. In order to devise means for 
expediting the translation of the New Testament, as well as to call forth an active 
interest in it on the part of all the missionaries then in the country, a Convention was 
called, to meet at Yokohama on September 20th, The several members who attended 
this Convention were Dr. J. 0. Hepburn, the Bev. D. Thompson, G. Carrothers, H. 
Loomis, and E. E. Miller, of the Prevsby terian Mission ; the Kev. Dr. S. E. Brown, and 
tlie Eev. J. H. Ballagh, C. H. H. Wolfi", and H. Stout, of the Eeformed Mission j the 
Eev. 1). 0. Greene, O. H. Gulick, J. D. Davis, J. C. Berry, M. D., and the Eev. 15kT. L. 
Gordon, M. D., of the American Board’s Mission ; and the Rev. E. W. Syle, acting 
consular chaplain in Yokohama. The Eev. H. Burnside, of the Chmch Mission, 
Nagasaki, communicated with the Convention. Upon invitation the Eev. E. Nelson, of 
the American Protestant Episcopal Mission of Siiaiighai, sat with the convention; also 
Oapt. J. a Watson, U. S. N., Dr. W. St. G. Elliott, and Mr. W. E. Griffis, Elders of 
the Union Churches of Y'okohama and Yedo (Tokyo), and the Elder of the Native 
Church, were constituted members and sat with the convention. Mrs. Pruyn, Miss 
Crosby, Mrs. Pierson, Miss Kidder, and the wives of the married missionaries also 
attended. 

The Convention adopted resolutions, among others, to the effect that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, to ‘^consist of one member from each Mission desirous of co* 
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operating in this work,” for the translation of the Sacred Scriptures into the Japanese 
language, be recommended ; also “ that the American Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
and the English Church Mission, and Fere Nicolai of tlie Grreek Church, not being repie- 
rented in this Convention, be invited to co-operate in constituting this Committee ” upon 
the proposed plan. “ The secretaries of the Convention were instructed to commimicate 
with the American Bible Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society, informing 
them of the action of this Convention and transmitting to them a copy of the abovt^ 
resolntions.” 

In accordance with this action the ‘‘ Yokohama Translation Committee,” as it was 
commonly called, was eventually organized. Its first members were Dr. S. E. Brown of 
the Eeformed Mission, Dr. J. C. Hepburn of the Presbyterian Mission, and Dr. D. 0. 
Greene of the A. B. C. F. M.’s Mission. Afterwards Dr. E. S. Maclay of the Methodist 
Mission, Dr. Nathan Brown of tlie Baptist Mission (during a period of eighteen months 
only), the Eev, H. Burnside and J. Piper of the Church Mission, and the Eev. W. B. 
Wright of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel joined the Committee. The 
commencement of the regular sessions of this Committee and a full notice of its valuable 
work, belong to the following period. 

The expense of printing the first book of the New Testament, the Gospel of Mark, 
was defrayed by Dr. Elliot, a resident of Yokohama. Mr. J. Iinbrie Miller, C. E., at 
that time in India, contributed the funds for printing the Gospel of John. The. 
American Bible Society, from the commencement of the work of Bible translation, took 
an active interest in it, donating Chinese Scriptures, contributing towards the support of 
some of the native assistants, and supplying some of the missionary societies with funds 
“ as solicited ” or “ the circumstances required.” 

7. Much dispensary work had been done. Soon after his arrival at Kanagawa, 
besides his other labors, Dr. Hepburn had opened a dispensary, which found favor with 
the people, until the authorities forbade them to go to it. Finally it was found expedi- 
ent to close it. After the Doctor^s removal to Yokohama at the close of 1862, he again 
established a dispensary there. This, with brief temporary intermissions, he continued 
till 1878. Thousands of poor siifierers were there relieved of their ailments, while their 
spiritual needs were at the same time attended to, in several cases, with the happiest 
results. There is no doubt that the benevolent purpose in this work also exerted a 
powerful influence upon the final removal of the people^s bitter opposition to Christian- 
ity. This dej)artment received a great extension in connection with several of the 
missions during the following years. 

8, Although the large schools and seminaries noW' 'flourishing at tlie several 
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station, sprang up somewhat later, the education of the youth of both se:tes had not been 
neglecte;!. 

Curing her brief sojourn at Kanagawa, Mrs. Hepburn taught a cla s of live Httfe 
boys.^ Many of the earlier missionaries had individuals and small classes studying 
English and other branches at their houses, in not a few cases with very good results! 
A nnmoer of them, also, had from time to time been engaged as instructors in local and 
oveinment Schools. This latter was not, however, from a strictly missionary point of 
view, a profitable employment for missionaries, and probably none would have engaged 
in it long, if more direct missionary work had been practicable at the time. In eonneo- 
tion with this subject, the opening of the Kumamoto school in 1872, though not 
under any^ missionary society, deserves mention. Capt. Janes, a graduate of th! West 
Point Military Academy and for some yeai-s an officer in the army of the United State- 
of America, was invited by the prince of Higo, through the Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Eeformed Church, to open a school at Kumamoto, the capital 
ot H,go. The historical sketch of the American Board's Mission makes mention of the 
traits of Capt. Janes’ work, under tlie head of “Special Helps,” in the following 
terms The preparing of a class of young men by Capt. Janes in Kumamoto, ani 
e breaking up of that school just « our school in Kyoto was readv to receive them 
the consequent graduation of our Ast class so much earlier thancoMd otherwise havl 
been the case, and the bringing of so large a number of young men of marked ability 
well equipped, earnest, and, strong, into the work, as evangelists, pastors, teachers and 
ethtors, has been a special providence for which we must he' profoundly grateful.” ’ 

The first school which ‘ieierves the name of a distinctly mksionarv institute wa- 

tltat begun by Mr. Carrother, of the Presbyterian Mission, soon afterMs arrival i! 

lofcyo^ in 3869. Its beginning was on a small scale, but in 1872 it had grown into a 

111 institution, producing abiding results. 

Comparatively more had been done for female education, in 1867 Mrs. Hepburn 
began this wo^c, now grown to such large proportions, by forming a little class for .irl! 
and hoys at Yokohama. She continued to teach it until 1870. In Tokvo loo M 
Carrothers had begun a small girls’ school in 1869, which by tlie end of 1872 had !rown 
nito a prosperot. institution. Miss Kidder, on her arrival i„ 7869. accompanied L S 

Hepartmeut as instructor in the Niigata school. On Miss Kidder’s t 

ot Ml. uye, the Governor of the port. This school. 
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before the close of 1872, numbered twenty-two pupils. These faithful beginnings =ooa 
produced good fruit in the conversion of a few of the pupils, and eventually resulted in 
the establishment of one of the earliest of the leading girl’s schools, the “Isaac Ferris 

Semiiiarv,” at Yokohama, 

The good work of Mrs. Pruya and the ladies of the “ American Mission Home,” 
so prominent in this department, has already been noticed. 

Several of our native pastom and teachers, as well as a number of Christian 
daughters, wives and mothers received their first instructions at the hon,se.s of the 
early misiionaiues and at the several schools here mentioned. For these blessed fruits 
we cannot be sufiioiently thankful. But besides these, among other happy results, 
were the i-aising of the standards of education generally, the introduction of tim 
superior methods used in American schools, and the elevation of women to a vastly 
higher level than had been accorded them heretofore. These various improvements 
have made themselves felt throughout the country, in the schools as well as in society 
generally. ' ' ' 

9. The foreigu communities in various parts of Japan had been regularly sup- 
plied with the preaching of the Gosirel and all the Christian ordinances. The 
missionaries also were largely instrumental in the formation of union and other 
churches and Sunday-schools among the foreign population. The building of foreign 
churches at the several open ports, too, was much furthered by the efforts of the 
missionaries. 

10. Many earnest prayers and supplications for the salvation cf this nation and 
the divine blessing upon the means thereto Iiad, during tho.se early years, been 
offered up before the tiironc of grace. 

An interesting incident, witli relation to this, should be specially noticed here. 
It is particularly mentioned, among others, in the historical sketch of the Japan 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society, in the following terms The commence- 
ment of the Society’s Mission in Japan was closely connected with the difficulties 
which beset the first Protestant missionaries who entered the field, immediately after 
the first Treaty Ports were opened. Some of these pioneer brethren, after several 
years of preparation for work and patient waiting for openings, met in Yokahama, at 
the beginning of 1866, for united prayer, and in view of their special circumstances, 
agreed to invite the .Lord’s people in other lands to make special and earnest prayer 
for Japan. The address they iasued was published in the C, M. Intelligencer 
for June of that year, and was the means of creating much interest in Japan 
amongst the friends of the Society. JSTot only was "the call to prayer heartily 
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responded to by many, but within a year an anonymous donation of £4,000, to form 
the nucleus of a Special Fund for Japan, was received. A year later, He who had 
given the means gave the Society its first ‘Japan missionary — the Eev. G-. Eiisor— 
who was designated to the work as the first Protestant missionary from Christian 
England to Japan.” 

The address thus referred to was prepared and circulated seventeen years ago, in 
the middle of the period now under consideration. It sets forth, with much detail, 
the state of the country and the condition of the work at that time. This gives the 
address a permanent value and a claim to be inserted here. 

Yokohama, Japan, 14th Jan,, 1860. 

Brethkem IK Christ ; 

A little company of believers of several nationalities residing here, liave for 
the last seven days been observing the concert for prayer with you of other lands, 
and whilst assembled this evening to supplicate the throne of grace in behalf of this 
heathen nation, it was unanimously resolved to appoint a committee to issue an ad- 
dress to God’s people throughout the world, asking their prayers in a special manner 
for Japan. 

‘‘ In order that the ground of this request may be better understood, permit us 
succinctly to state the circumstances in which we find ourselves here at the present 
time. There are now* Protestant missionaries repre.s€nting three or four branches of 
the Church of Christ in this country. Two of these are at Nagasaki and the remain- 
der at this port. Most of these have been here since 1S59, or more than six years. 

They see marked changes in many things since their arrival. 

At first the prejudice and suspicion of the rulers of the country led them, for 
some time, frequently to send of officers to the houses of the missionaries, 
:»st:*ii8lbiy as friends calling upon friends, but really as spies, to find out for wdiat 
object these non-trading people had come to Japan. But for more than three years 
i)ast, such domiciliary visits have entirely ceased. The first decisive symptom of the 
abatement of suspicions on the part of the Government was the sending of about a 
dozen }'oimg men of rank from Yedo to Kanagawm to be taught English by one of the 
missionaries. More recently the Governors of Nagasaki and of this place authorized 
schools to be opened for a similar purpose under their auspices, and the Protestant 
missionaries were invited to take^ charge of them. One missionary at Nagasaki has, 
during the last year, devoted three or four hours a day to the school there. The 
school at Yokohama has over fifty membei's, and for more than twm years past, three 
and somedmes four of the missionaries have been engaged in it, teaching an hour or 
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i,wo each day. A large supply of American school-books has been imported by the. 
Governor for tliis school, and the teachers have in no wise been restricted as to the 
manner or matter of their teaching. Through the use of theso foreign schooi-books 
more or less of Christian truth is almost daily brought into contact with the minds of 
the pupils, and has been freely made the subject of explanation and remark in classes. 
TIic effect of this is manifest in the unhesitating manner in which the pupils make 
infjiiiries, and seek information on religions subjects, and in the frequent expression 
given to Christian facts and doctrines in their school exercise. Four yeans ago, when 
copies of a book entitled the ^ Christian Reader,^ were bought of a missionary by 
some young men who were desirous to learn English, they at once erased the word 
^ Clirisilan^ from the title page and cover, for fear that it would be noticed by 
others and bring them into trouble. Now a considerable number of those who have 
been under instruction have purchased copies of the Scriptures for their own use. 
In the school-rooms and in onr liouses there is no reluctance to speak, and many do 
speak from clay to day, of God, of Christ and Christianity. The name of Jesus is no 
longer uttered with bated breath. Some of the wives of missionaries also have in- 
teresting classes of Japanese boys under their instruction in English, with great 
success. 

“ A medical missionary has a dispensary thronged with patients from day to day, 
where the Ten Commandments and passages of Scripture in Japanese are hung upon 
the walls, and read by the patients. 

‘‘ Again, the Gorojki or Council of State at Yedo is now making arrangements to 
erect extensive buildings in that city, for a school in w^hicli some hundred young men 
of the higher class are to be taught in an English and a French department, and the 
Protestant missionaries have been reepested to take charge of the former. These 
facts will enable yon to see to what extent the Japanese have come to repose con- 
adence in the missionaries. Meantime the members of the several missions have 
fipplied themselves to the study of Japanese, endeavoring to make their labors in this 
direction available to those who may come after them, by publishing w^orks for this 
purpose, and a Japanese-English Dictionary containing some 40,000 words is now 
nearly ready for the press. Most, if not all, of them have for a good while past been 
at work upon the translation of the Bible, so that, by a few months of cooperative 
labor they would be ready to publish at least the four Gospels in Japanese. 

“ Contrary to the general expectations, it has been found that the Japanese 
generally do not entertain a feeling of hostility to foreigners, nor are they bigoted in 
religious matters. They even pride themselves upon being less stiff, and more 
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liberal in tlie latter respect than the Chinese, Those who belong to the class called 
samurai, who alone are eligible to civil or military office, inanifest much eagerness to 
gain a knowledge of Western languages, sciences, and arts. Some of those ■who have 
been or are now studying English are in the habit of going daily to the missionaries’ 
houses, in groups of from, two or three to six or seven, to read the English Bible, 
preferring this to the study of school-books. These intelligent young men frequently 
express their earnest desire that the day may soon come, when all their countrymen 
shall have the Holy Scriptures, and the free political institutions of wdiich they are 
the basis. They despise the Buddhist creed and the Buddhist priest. 

One of the first teachers employed by the missionaries in 1860 recently died in 
the assurance that he was about to be wuth Jesus. lie had, at his own request, been 
baptized in his own house and in the presence of his own family, with their full 
consent. Thus the first fruit of the gospel in Japan, at least in our time, has been 
gathered into the garner of God. 

Here, then, wm are, in the presence of this great heathen population, estimated 
by .themselves to number 32,000,000, and you .may ask, ‘ what hinders the Gospel 
from being freely and publicly preached?’ This is the question that presses us at this 
moineut, and iirgc.s us to ask your prayers for this people. 

^‘Tliis Government is in some respects a strong one. In consequence of wliat 
occurred with the Jesuits and monks of former times, it took the most stringent 
measures to efface the very name of Christian {Kirisiaii) as that of a crafty usurper^ 
from the memory of its subjects, or else to make it the symbol of whatever is dangerous 
and ^lelestable. Unfortunately the Jesuits did not leave the Bible in Japan when 
they were banished from the country, else the condition of things here now might 
Iiave borne more resemblance to that in hladagascar. But now, every man, woman, 
and child mu.st be registered at some Buddhist or Shinto temple, or be denied a decent 
burial Thus every Japanese is in the grasp of an iron hand, the hand of the Govern- 
ment, There is no evidence that the old edicts against Christians have been 
revoked ; no proclamation from the Government as yet assures the people that they 
would not be treated as criminals worthy of the death-penalty, should they be 
suspected of favoring the Christian religion. The missionary might or might not 
sufi'er from the offence of preaching, but his hearers would. Here then we hesitatCj 
and desire to know the divine will and our duty. We wmuld neither be cowardly 
nor rash. We call upon our brethren in Christ to pray that this last obstacle may be 
removed, — ^that the Treaty Powers represented in Japan may be inclined to do what 
Christian governments ought to do in this belialf,— -that the Spirit of God may move 
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the rulers of Japan to proclaim liberty to their subjects, liberty to hear and lead tlie 
Word of God,— and thus that speedily these everlasting doors may be lifted up, and 
the King of Glory may come in. May we not hope that those whom this address 
reaches will remember tliis object in their families and closets, and jneetings for 
prayer, and that it will be specially inserted among the subjects forming tlic prn- 
g amme for the Week of Prayer at the opening of the year 1867.” 

It has already been pointed out that it was not in vain that the above address 
was at the time sent fortli to the Christian world. And as regards the many suppli- 
cations made here and abroad, during long years of preparation, for the removal of 
the serious obstacles in the way of a successful evangelistic work, it is a blessed 
thing to he assured that 

More tilings are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 

11. In concluding this enumeration of the results of the earlier year of mission 
work, we now arrive at the one joyful day of harvest mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper. A brief account of that day will iitly close this section. 

Large numbers of Chinese Bibles and books had been imported and circulated 
and much faithful labor done ; yet up to 1866, the year of the address just read, there 
had been but one Japanese who, being justified by faith, had found peace wdtli God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Even in the earlier years, however, there had not 
been wanting a few timid but earnest seekers after truth. In the course of time these 
multiplied, their timidity subsiding as their numbers increased. The missionaries 
had devoted a good deal of time and care to the teaching of inquirers, with the 
Bible as text-book. Tluis Bishop Williams at Nagasaki, I)r. Brown and l^lr. Ballagh 
at Yokohama, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Carrothers in Tokyo, and others, had taughj; 
small but regular Bible classes, I^Ir. Yerbeck at Nagasaki had for a long time such a 
class of three intelligent Buddhist priests, and also for several years a class of five 
men living at the distance of a two day^s journey. These men, owing to feudal 
restrictions, Avere not at liberty themselves to come to Nagasaki to study. Hence, 
having been plentifully supplied wfith Chinese Christian books, tAVO messengej-s were 
employed, going regularly back and forth between teacher and pupils, carrying 
inquiiies and explications as they came and went. At Yokohama preacliing and 
prayer-meetings had been attempted on a small scale at the mMonaries* houses. 

The first fruit of these diverse labors was the baptism of Mr. Ballagah’s teacher ^ 
Yano Byu, in October, 1864. On May 20th, the Bay of J^entecost, 1866, Mr. Yerbeck 
baptized two members of his distant Bible-class, viz., Wakasa, the first Karo (Minister) 
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of tlie Prince of Ilizen, and Ayabe, lus younger brother. Of "Wakasa’s later historyj 
ebiefiy owing to Mr. Verbeck's removal to the North early in 1869, little waa, for a 
long time, known beyond the hict that he, too, had fallen asleep in the faith in 1872. 
Thu happy fruits, gathered after many days (in 1SS9), bear witness to liis earnest 
zeal and faithful efforts for the conversion of his children, friends, and servants. In. 
the spring of 1866 Bishop Williams of the Episcopal Cliiirch, baptized Shinmura, of 
Higo- In the summer of the same year, Mr. Yerbeck had three urgent applications 
for baptism made to him ; but he thought it expedient to advise delay and found the 
advice justified by later developments. In the summer of 1S6S he baptized a young 
Buddhist priest, Shimizu. Tliis man was cast into prison for his faith soon after Mr. 
Yerbeck was called aw'ay from Nagasaki in 1869, and endured much suffering in 
various prisons during hve years. lie was finally released and is now a member of 
the Koji-machi Church in Tokyo. In May, 1868, Aw^azu Kamei was baptized by Mr. 
Ballagh, and in February, 1SC9, Mr. Thompson baptized Ogavra Yoshiyasii, at present 
the highly respected pastor of the Asakusa Church in Tokyo, and also Suzuki Kojiro 
and an old lady. This sister shortly afterwards entered into the joy of her Lord. In 

1871, Mr. Ensor, at tlie Church Missioifs Nagasaki station, baptized a man called 
Niuiura, wdiose name 'will presently be mentioned again. 

Previous to the spring .of 1872, but five persons had received baptism in the 
North, and the same number in the South of Japan. To many, the progress appeared 
slow, and not a few, here and at home, felt discouraged. But in the tender mercy of 
our God, the day-spring from on high which was to visit this people, to guide their 
feet into the way of peace, was at hand. Of this hajipy event the Eev. J. M. Ferris, 
1). !>., of New York, who was fully informed of all the circumstances at tlie time, at tlie 
Mi<l\vay Conference. (Oct. 1878) spoke as follo’ws 

At last God’s set time for the organization of His Church came. In January, 

1872, tlie missionaries at Yokohama and English speaking residents of all denomina- 
tions, united in the observance of the Week of Prayer. Borne Japanese students, 
connected with tlie private class taught by tlie Missionaries, were present through 
curiosity or through a desire to please their teachers, and some perliaps from a true 
interest in Christianity. It was concluded to read the Acts in course day after day, 
and that the Japanese present might take part intelligently in the service, the 
Scripture of the day” w^as translated extemporaneously into their language. The 
meetings grew in interest and were continued from week to week until the end of 
February. After a week or l^wo the Japanese, for the hrst time in tlie history of the 
nation, were on their knees in a Christian prayer-meeting, entreating God with great 
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emotion, with the tears streaming down their faces, that He would give His Spirit to 
Japan as to the early church and to the people around the Apostles. These prayers 
were characterized by intense earnestness. Captains of men-of-war, English and 
American, who witnessed the scene, wu’ote to us, * The prayers of these Japanese take 
the heart out of us.’ A missionary wrote that the intensity of feeling was such that 
he feared often that he would faint away in the meetings. Half a dozen perhaps of 
the Japanese thus publicly engaged in prayer ; but the number present was much 
larger. This is the record of the fiiist Japanese prayer-meeting.” 

As a direct fruit of these prayeiMueetings, the first Japanese Christian church 
was organized at Yokohama on March 10th, 1872, It consisted of nine young men, 
who were baptized on that day, and two middle-aged men, who had been previously 
baptized, viz., Ogawa, by the Eev. David Thomson of the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Yokohama, and Nimura, by the Kev. Geo. Easor of the Mission at Naga- 
saki. Some of these nine young men had previously received special instruction 
from the Rev. J. li. Eallagh, of the Reformed Church at Yokohama. Mr. Ballagh, 
too, assisted by Mr. Ogawa and other brethren, was cliiefly instrumental, under the 
divine blessing, in bringing about the organization of this church. Mr. Ogawa was 
chosen an elder, and Mr. Nirnura a deacon of the young church. The members gave 
their church the. catholic name of “The Church of Christ in Japan” and drew up 
their own church constitution, a simple evangelical creed, together with some rules 
of church government, according to which the government was to be in the hands of 
the pastor and elders, with the consent of the members. 

Thus is brought to a close the inquiry concerning what missionaries could do 
and what they were graciously permitted to do during the earlier years of evangelis- 
tic enterprise in this remarkable and originally so intensely antagonistic country. 
The organization of the first Christian church, ere long to be followed by others in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, clearly showed that the Kingdom of God had indeed come to 
Japan. It was now evident that a happy transition from the old period to a new and 
very difierent one was imminent, that a new era of Christian work was about to be 
ushered in. The expectations of the missionaries and their friends were great. That 
these were not to be disappointed will appear from the sequel. 

The Secoki) Peeiod. 

The opening of this period on the recently inspirited missions was exceedingly 
auspicious. The year 1873 will ever mark a memorable epoch in the annals of their 
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growth and progress. Several important events concurred to assign to this twelve- 
month a prominent place among the years that preceded and followed it. 

First to be mentioned, because first in tlie order of time, though not of iiapor- 
iaiice, is the reform of the calendar. On the 9th day of the 11th month of the 5th 
year of iUejyi (December 9th, 1872), an imperial decree was issued to the effect that 
the old style of Japanese chronology, founded on tiie lunar phases, should, on account 
of its many inconveniences and discrepancies, cease to be used at the close ot the 2nd 
day of the 12th month next coming (December 31st, 1872) : that the Srd day of the 
same 12th month (January 1st, 1873) should be called the 1st day of the 1st month of 
the 6th year of Meiji : and that thenceforth the computation of years, months, and 
days should be based on the mean duration of the solar year. The happy eliect of 
the new style introduced by this reform was that the beginning and end of the year, 
as well as its months and days, were brought into correspondence with those of the 
Gregorian calendar. In this respect Japan placed herself a step in advance of Russia 
and Greece, 'ihn-e Avas to be no more intercalary month in about every third year, 
no more confusion in the annual seasons, and seed-time and harvest were henceforth 
to come round on fixed dates. TIio years, however, continued to be designated by the 
awkward contrivance of the su-cailed ne/i-ffo (year-periods of irregular length), accord- 
ing to which, for instance, A. D. 1873 corresponded vrith the 6th year of Ifeiji : or 
they ^vere reckoned by the era of Jinmu, traditionally the first mortal ruler of Japan ; 
by this era, A. D. 1870 corresponded with the year 2533. The above reform, aside 
from the conveniences it aflbrded foreigners in their daily intercourse with the 
native.^, was of great significance, considered from a missionary point of view, on 
account of its having served to pave the way for the introduction, at a later date, of 
an inestimable boon to the missionary cause, as will be noticed in its time and place. 

Tiic next event to be recorded is the removal of the edict against Christianity 
from the public notice-boards throughout the Empire* This took place in virtue of 
a decree of February 19th, 1873. It was an event of the weightiest consequence 
to the w'ork of the missions; for, although the removal of the obnoxious edict 
was finally decreed, because the authorities might presume that its subject mat- 
ter, having been before the eyes of the nation for more than two centuries, “ was 
sufiicicntly imprinted on the Peoples's minds, and although the Government by no 
means intended publicly to declare by its action that* the prohibition of Christianity 
had now been abrogated and religious toleration granted, yet the event itself convey- 
ed, in the general estimate of the people, the idea that liberty of conscience was 
henceforth to be allowed, and it virtually amounted to as much. It was especially 
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,01 LUO i>uaanist sects (Dy aecree oi Jbebriiary SsSrcl, 18/1), the release of many 

hnndreds of Eoman Catholic Christians (in March and April, 1878), and the perfect 
immmiity practically accorded to the Protestant church recently organized at Yoko- 
hama without the slightest attempt at secrecy and under the eyes of the authorities. 
There is no doubt that the people generally regarded the removal of the edict in ques- 
tion as being equivalent to a repeal of the laws which had for generations prohibited 
Christianity under the most severe penalties, and there can be as little doubt tliat 
the Government was not at ail disinclined to see so hworable a construction put upon 
its action, especially in foreign parts. It was certainly intended to be a step in 
advance towards a higher civilization. Hence it was that this event operated 3 nest 
beneficially foi the furtherance of the objects and the work of the missions. Tlie 
object for the attainment of which the prayers of the churches abroad had been so- 
licited seven years before by a special address and supplications so often made liere on 
tlse ground during long years of trial and waiting, was at last realized. Tlie 
might now go on untrammeled, as far as direct opposition on the part of the aiUiani- 
tios was concerned, and God was praised for the boon. The cause of missions had 
received a new and powerful impulse, which ere long made itself felt in a 'wide 
enlargement of its operations. 

Another incident which contributed not a little to determine the Government still 
fartlier to entertain liberal views and pursue a liberal policy regarding religious as well 
as other matters, was the return of the embassy which had left Japan on December ilSrd, 
1S71. It was on September 13th, 1873, that Iwakura Tomomi and his suite landed again 
at Yokohama. Yvhatever may have been the special obiccis of the embassy and in what- 
ever way it may have fared in the accomplishment of the same, the general outcome, as 
far as the tendency of the future policy of the Government was afleeted, could not well be 
otherwise than highly beneficial- Embassies had been sent abroad in former years, but 
they had been sent by the Sho^'Wi and composed of men not distinguished by either 
iheir high rank or superior ability. On. their return hither, such men were not posses- 
sed of sufficient personal momentum to influence the nation’s policy by the infusion of 
whatever eialiglitened views they might have gathered on their foreign travels. But in 
the present instance, the envoy who returned home after a prolonged sojourn in tiie 
United States (from January to August, 1872) and after having leisurely travei’sed the 
■better part of Europe, had been sent by the Mikado himself, and was the second or third 
man in the Empire, a man of great intelligence, sagacity, and experience, and withal a 
man of a strong character and accustomed to lead. To give^additional importance to the 
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emiiassy, there were associated with the chief embassador four vice-ambassadors, all men 
of ability and distinction. And not only did the ambassadors enjoy every fecility for 
studying themselves the institutions of the civilized world while sojourning in the midst 
of them, but they were aceumpanied by a numerous staff of specialists from the difierent 
departments of the administration. After the return of an embassy thus constituted, 
retrogressive action on the part of the rulers of this country was out of the question ; a 
steady advance in the path already entered on could be the only result. Such political 
surroundings could not but react favorably upon the missionary cause. 

This year, too, saw the commencement of the important work of the New Testament 
Translation Committee, which had been appointed in September, 1872. A full account 
of the progress of this work, however, will find a more suitable place under A. D. 1880, 
in which year it was carried to a happyc onsummation. 

The year 1873, finally, is remarkable for having witnessed the arrival of by far the 
largest number of missionaries that ever came to Japan in any one year, either before 
or after. The number in question exceeded by one the whole number of missionaries then 
in the field, and was only two less than the whole number of missionaries who had come 
liere from the time of the opening of the country in 1859 to the end of 1872. During 
these fourteen years there arrived 20 married missionaries, 6 single female, and 5 single 
’ male missionaries, making a total of 31 ; while in the year 1876 there arrived 16 mar- 
■ ; -^^Jried missionaries, 7 single female, and 6 single male missionaries, making a total of 29. 
The year coming next to 1873 in the order of frequency of arrivals is 1877, with a total 
of 20 new missionaries. The occasion of the unprecedented infiiix of missionaries during 
the year under review is sufficiently apparent. The unmolested rise and growth of a 
native Christian church at Yokohama unmistakably announced to a grateful Christen- 
dom that God had indeed opened a door of faith to this family of the Gentiles also ; it 
was nothing less than a Macedonian call to the societies to whom Was intrusted the 
direction of the evangelistic operations of the churches ; it was an appeal to faithful 
men and woman now to enter this new field, “ white already unto harvest,” and devote 
themselves heartily to the promising work. The Church felt it to be her duty to keep 
pace with the gracious indications of Providence ; the animated missionary movement 
witnessed in 18/3 was simply a fruit of the Churches endeavor to do her duty. 

Having now to compile the history of the several missions during the succeeding 
demininm^ it will be most expedient to arrange the abundant and miscellaneous materials 
contained in the historical sketch (see note p. 69) under their respective years. It is 
hoped that such an arrangement will afford a more satisfactory vie w of the parallel growth 
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oiJhework of the varioa. “fissions, than wouM be obtained by a sepa^te troatmen^^ 
the history of each mission by itself. 

A. D. 1S73. 

I^p.x. UtS—The pa-sonml of the mission of the Protestont Episcopal Chiircli 
in the United States of America (establisiiecl in 1839) consisted, by tlm dose of 1872, 
tim Bisltop to China and Japan, the Et. Eer. C. M. Williams, D.D., and the Eev ’ V 
E. Morris (arrived in May, 1871). The only station then occupied was Osaka. On 'the 
last day of IS72, the above small force was increased hy the arrival of the Eev J H 
Quinby and wife and the Sov. G. B. D. Miller .and wife, a.td still further bv the 
lollowrng new arrivals lu tho eouise of 1873 :-H. Laniug, M. D., in .July ; Rev C. 
II. New'man, in October ; Itovs. C. T. Bianehet and W. B. Cooper, in Xovemher. 

Owing chiefly to a prolonged absence of the Bishop in China and tbo^Mited 
.States, losses occasioned oy ncccisary cliango of station, and the smallness of tlie force 
at any time in the field, but little progress bad thus far been made. A good deal of 
literary work, however, bad been done, and important portions of tlie Pmvor Book 
translated. A boys’ school had been orgaimed in Osaka in 1872, and Sunday service,^ 
and pi-eacbing commenced. In the same year Mr. xMorris baptized one convert. Bv 
the end of the present year the school numbered .about 50 pupils, and tluiro was 
great improvement in the attendance at tho Sunday service. Tho little chapel 
lieea reconstructed and enlarged. In Xorember of this year tiio Bisliop m-uk 
Tokyo bis place of residence. Messi^s. Blanchot and Cooper were stationed in 
the remainder of the force iu Osaka. 

Am. Pmb. lS73.-Tbo perW of tho mission of the Presbyterian Clmrcb in the 
United States of America (established in 1859) at the opening of this period 
composed of tbroo^ma»ied and two single male mfeionaries. The stations occupied 
were Tokyo and Yokohama. Tho new arrivals during tho voar wore — Mks M 
Parke (now Mrs. D. Thompson) ; Mm K. M. Youngman ; 3Uss A. M. GamWe ■ ' 

' the Eev. 0. M., Green. : ’ 

In the spring of the year Dr. Hephnru, together with the other membere of the 
Translation Committee, entered uiK,n the work of translating the Xew Testament 
and was occupied with it until 1880, the year of its completion. Eor the siemliness 
and diligence with which this great work was carried through, wc are largelv in- 
debted to the Doctor. lie also continued, with slight intermissions, daily attendance 
at his dispen^iry. “Dr. Hepburn’s influence as a physician has been constantlv 

increasing; it has proved to be of much service in aid of his missionary object ' 
considerable number of patients attend his dispensaty’at stated time., to receive 
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medical relief, and native physicians from Yedo (Tokyo) 
in prure.‘=sional matters, thereby giving excellent oppori 
attention to the Great Physician ” 

iSinall classes of boys and girls continued to be taugl 
coiiraging results.-~.Two substantial missionarv houses 1 


une or tnese nouses was destroyed by fire, but inimediately rebuilt,* later, a spacious 
school room and a book depository were added. Largely through the exertions 
<4 Sergeant Pye (constable to tlie Ilritlsh Consulate) and Mr. Carrothers, and under 
the latter’s superintendence, a Union Chapel was built in Tsiikiji, out of funds con- 
tributed by the foreign residents. Mr. Carrothers’ boys’ school, Bible and evening- 
classes, and Mrs. Carrothers’ girls’ school continued to be successfully carried on. 
Daily religiousservices were held in the seiiools and many young minds awakened. 
Before the close of the year, a second girls scliool was begun by Miss Yoiingman and 
l^iiss Parke; this also rapidly grew to be a flonrisliiDg institution under the name of 

‘‘Craliam .Seminary,” (opened on January 5tii 1874). 

Since Jus removal from Y'okoliama to Tokyo, the liev. D. Thompson had been 
Conducting Bible and other classes at his house. For the last year or two, he had 
held pix^mhing services at his residence, attended by a small number of sincere in- 
quirers. In the earlier part of September he baptized the first convert, in Tokyo, 
Takaliaslii Turn, afterwards known as Yasukawa, and pastor of the Eogetk- 
Clio Church. Y'ith Takahashi and an offset of seven members of the Yokohama 
Church (the Kaigan Church), Mr. Thompson organized, on September 20th, tlie first 
Protestant church in Tokyo, himself temporarily assuming the pastoral charge, Ot 
tlie above seven brethren, one had bmi baptized by Dr. Brown (Takemura 
Koai); one by Mr. TJiompson (Ogawa Yoshiyasii) ; and five by xMr. Ballagli (Awazu 
Koinei, [Mih.] Ogawa Ivin, Fukiizaw’a Iviyo, Kitahara Gido, and Momoe SiioklOui 
This cluireli, which was later called the Shimoakaebashi Church, was organized as a 
sistczvehurck to the Yokohama Church, on tije s^une doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis 
Atr. Ogawa was elected its first elder and Air. dakahashi its first deacon. The vonne 
dmreh was full oflife and activity, and under the kind fostering care of the pastor 
in charge raijidly grew in membership and iniiaeuee. 

T!.e establishment of this first church in the Capital was rery opportune at this 
.mneture; it showed that the Yokohama Church, then of eighteen months’ standing, 

was by no means to be-as some had incredulously supposed-a solitary daughter as 
it were, brought forth out of time, but the happy elder sister of a growing familw ’ 
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On iJecember oOtlij the Presbyterian missionaries at Yokoliama and Tokyi... hi 
pursuance of instraetions from America, organized a Presbyterv. The Japan c- ‘ 
churches which during the next three or four years were organized in conneuiioii 
with the mission, were evcntnaily all of tliem. brought under the care of this Pres- 
bytery. 

Am. 1873.— -The staff of the mission of the. Eeformetl Church in America, 

(established in 1859) was at this time composed of four married missionaries and i Vi O 
single ladies. The stations occupied were Yokohama and Yagasaki. Yo new mis- 
sionaries arrived this year. 

The young church at Yokohama was in a prosperous condition. Hr. Bailagb 
acted as pastor in charge, there being as yet no native ordained pastors. On March 
2nd, Mr. Okuno IMasatsiina vras ordained elder, Mr. Oga,wa liaving removed to Toliyo. 
On the same day Mr. Maki Sliigeto was bapitized. The membership numbered this 
year 62 communicants and 13 baptized children. Seven members had been set off in 
form a nucleus for tlie new church in Tokyo, 

Dr. S. P. Brown, as a membor of the Scripture Translation Committee, of whltii 
he was chairman, was largely engaged in literary w'ork. ^"The early ostablislimtui 
and maintenance of xmblic W(jrship in English at Yokohama, re.sulting in the establ isL- 
ment of two iidurishing churches, comiJOsed of foreign rcsident.s, owed much to iho 
services of Dr. Brown. Besides conducting the service at H. B. M.'S Legaiicn 
Y^okohama, he was well known to take a deej) interest in the establishment tn il.u 
English Church at this place, an interest evincing itself in ptractical services ren.derc-'l 
at the time of the erection of the present church edifice.^’ 

The Pev. n. Stout writes from Yagasald : — After about three and a Iialf years 
connection with the Government school at this efface (till October, 1872). it w.js 
believed the way wms opening for more direct mission w'ork. A private hors' schiH.l 
was therefore established at the mission residence, with tbx* Bible as the pn'ncip.al 
text book, but with otlier English studies as a farther inducement to pux>ils to auend. 

“In connection with teaehiiig, both in the Government and private scthouls, 
opportunity had offered to xjrescnt and urge the subject of female education upon tJ:‘j 
parents, and finally a request was made that a school for girls should be opened 1 :y 
Mrs. Stout. This W'as gladly acceded to, and in the spring of 1S7S the schocJ was 
begun. But it soon overgrew the limits of private rooms, and it was arranged ffiat 
both schools should be removed to the native city. It was a distinct understand lug, 
that while the school should be under native patronage, the teachers should have 
►entii-e control of all instruction, leaving the way thus clear to make the school entirely 
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Christiau, when tiie time sliould come to do so. It felt that tins could not be 
done while the edicts against Christianity were in force. In the course of a few 
W'eeks about 50 girls and 30 boys were in regular attendance. Common English 
branches only W'ere taught in the city, but a Bible-class, at the mission residence, was 
regularly attended by a large number of the older boys in the evening. In the mean 
time, how'erer, the edicts against Christianity w'ere removed, and it 'was belie ved the 
time had come to make the school openly Christian. The Bible was, therefore, in- 
troduced into the boys’ department. An attempt at intimidation was made by those 
who liad been most active in establishing the school, by assuring the young men, that 
while ‘the edicts w^ere removed, the laws against Christianity were not abrogated. 
They, however, seemed to be but little disconcerted, and the Bible-class was continu- 
ed, But i)opular sentiment against the innovation was intensely excited, and the 
only remedy left the patrons was to close the school, wdiich was done in a sumniary 
manner. In tlie course of a few days a number of the pupils, both boys and girls, 
came again in beg for instruction. The school went on, therefore, as at the first, at 
the mission rcmleuce, wnth the best elements of what Imd constituted the school in 
the cit\'. 

“Shortly after this, in connection -with Mr, Bonaell, the teaciier in the Crovern- 
ment school, a Sunday School wnas ostabllslicd, consisting efyoung men both from tlm 
Government and private schools. Eor the work thus carried on, prh'atc rooms w'cro 
found too strait. But by the kindness of Capt. Janes, a Christian gentleman teach- 
ing in Kumamoto, a commodious school-house was built in 1873 and the schools car- 
ried on there. Tins building was W'ell filled with an interested school, especially on 
Sundays. There also the first baptisms took place, in 1873, the first native prayer- 
meeting was held, and the Gospel first publicly preached, in this part of the empire.’’ 

The ar)ove lung extract has been inserted in full, because it so well sets forth the 
a.spect and first opening of the wmrk in the south, and contains some points of great 
interest even at this short distance of time. 

American 1873.— The opening of the year found the American Baptist 

Mission (established in 1860) completely vacant. The Eev. J. Goble had returned to • 
Ameiica towards tlie close of the preceding period, and as the denomination had no 
one else in the field, the work had to foe commenced almost from the beginning at tl$( 
point of time where we now take it u^). 

It was in Ma^, 18/2, that the Ameiucan, Baptist Missionary Union, accepting 
the charge of the Japan field from the American Baptist Free Mission Society, wel- 
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corned to tlia list of its own missionaries Dr. Nathan Brown and JIi-. Jonathan Gohle. 
who were already under appoinment hy that Society. These brethren with their 
femilies started for tliis country in tlie latter part of 1872 and arrived here in Febru- 
ary, 1873. Dr. Brown applied liimself immediately to the study of the language 
with special reference to translation, but did not neglect w^ork for the immediate 
ingathering of souls. Tlie Baptist Church in Yokohama, composed at first of the 
missionaries and their wives was formed the next month (^vlarcli 2nd), and the first 
native convert wa.s liaptized and niuicd with it in July of the same year. Within 
another year Br. Brown was regularly eondi:e:ing service and Mrs. Brown had oi>ened 
a girls- school. In October of 1873, Bev. J. Arthur and wife came to reinforce 
tlic mission. Tlie smno year Mr. Cobles connection wdtli it was dissolved. In Sep- 
tember of this year, Mr. James S. Doyen, who in 1859 had gone with Bishop Boone 
to assist in school work connected v^lth tlie Episcopal Mission in China, having adopt- 
ed Baptist sentiments, united with the Baptist Church, and on tbe 7rh day of the 
month -was, by the missionaries, assisted by Bev. M. Ludlow, oi-dainod in Yokohama 
to llie ministry. On tlie 9th of December following lie bceomc a missionary of the A. 
B. M. U. Mr. Artlinr, slioi tly after his arrival, eoninienced a Bible-class witli fsome 
of the English speaking natives in Yokohama. Mr. Doyen, wdth tlie hope of more 
speedily acquiring the language and of doing better -work for tlic funster, took up 
his residence w'itli a native family at Yoge, Yokohama.” 

A. B, C, F, M. 1873. The mission of the American Board of Coiumiistaioners for 
Foreign Missions (established in 1839) had in the field a force of five married mis- 
sionaries, two of whom were pliysiciaiis. The stations occupied -were Kobe ami 
Osaka. Arrivals during the year : — ISIiss E. Talcott and l^Iiss J. E. Dudley, on March 
30th ; Bev. J- L. Atkinson and wdfe, on September 28th ; Bev. G. Id. Dexter and 
wife, and Bev. IT. II. Leavitt, on Octolier 1st; and Miss IM. E. Gonbly, on December 
■8th. 

In December (lS72)'a school numbering 40 students was opened in the village 
of ITjino in the suburbs of Kobe, in order that more s^'stcmatic instruction might be 
given to the young men w'ho were gathering about the mission. The .sciiool w\as con- 
tinued through the wdntcr, and instruction in the Bible w’as given daily through the 
week. Certain students also met every Sunday afternoon for special study of tiie 
Bible. It was during the early months of this year (1873) that public preaching was 
commenced. A building on the principal street of Kobe was secured, the front of 
which was used for a Bible and Tract Depository and ^the rest fitted up as a chapel 
At the outset the service was little more than a Bible class, but very soon the audience 
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Ir-oraased .» that the building was crowded to its utmost capaoitv. Fi 

cj.rny as 200 ivere in attendance.' ’ 

At (.lie clobo of the year no clinrclies had been organized in this 
liitle tract Chlka Micbi’- ' was the only Christian literature of the Mi 
Japanese language. 

The medical work of the Mission commenced in Eobe in 1872^ so 
airiral of Br. Berry. In the. spring of the nest year, , (1S7S) a class of' 
ifas foiiiied, and throusfli the influonnA C-mr^uvnn'i*’ TTmurio 
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tlie following winter. Bishop J. T. Pock, iincloi* whose supervision the enterprise 
liad been placed, .appointed four orclaliied ininislers to be the first missionaries to 
Japan of this biancli of the church of Christ. The appointees were the Eev. Messrs. 
It. S. Maclay, D. 1)., J. C. Davison, Julius Snper, and C. Harris, all of wdiom 
proceeded to Japan by the wa,y of San Francisco during the year 1873. Dr. Alaclay 
and family arrived in Yokohama on June 11th ; Messns. Davison and Soper acconi- 
panlcd by their waves arrived on August Sth ; and Mr. and Mrs. Harris on December 
Idtii. The Eev. I. H. Correll and w-ife, under appoint inent and eii rmie to join the 
!M. E. Mission in Foochow, China, arrived in AYkohamaon JuneoOth, being detained 
at this port by Mrs. Correirs serious illness, were subsequently transferred (July ‘22iid, 

^ 87o) to the Japan Mission. This transfer Increased to Jive the number of W'hat may 
lie called the first, corps of missionaries to Japan from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, IT. S. A. 

On August 8i]i and 9th, a general mission meeting was held at Yokohama for the 
purpose of determining the stalimis h) be occupied and organizihg the work. Bishop 
"\Y, L, Harris, D. D., then on an Episcopal visitation to Japan, presided at the sessions 
of the meeting. There were also present on the occasion some distinguished visitors 
from the United States and India, and two members of the mission of the Metliodist 
Church of Canada. The places selected at this meeting for central stations were 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagasaki, and Hakodate. Hakodate was placed on the list of 
central stations, because up to that time it had not been occupied by any Protestani: 
^Mission. Bishop Harris distributed tlic working force of the Mission by assigning 
Dr. Maclay and Mr, Correll to Yokohama, Mr. Soper to Tokyo, Mr. Davisitn to 
Nagasaki, and Mr. IbiiTis, expected shortly to arrive, to Hakodate. “ This assignment 
of the members to their respective stations was made with the expectation and belief 
that the Tokyo, Nagasaki, and Hakodate slation.s w’oiild be promptly and stlongly 
re-euforced, it being the sentiment of the Bishop and the Mission that no central 
station should have less than tw'o missionaries, and that the operations in Tokyo 
demanded a corps of laborers at lea««t appioximately eommeusurato with the magni- 
tude of the work to be performed and with this IMission’s proportion of responsibility 
fiu* its accomplislin enu” 

In pursuance of the anangenents indicated above, Air. Davison and wife sailed 
for Nagasaki and reached their destination on August 30th. Within a period of less 
than a month after his arrival, Mr. Dav son, ass ^ted by Dr. Maclay, who visited the 
station at that tim^j, purchased, on behalf of the Aiisslon, cjonvenient premises and 
entered at once on his duties, Mr. Soper and wife removed fn>m Yokohama to 
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lokyo on September 9tli. Mr. Harris and wife arrived at Yokoliama on December 
34tli, bnt did not proceed to Hakodate till the following month. . Dr. Maclay and 
Mr. Correll, ‘‘having already procured in Yokohama temporary quarters for their 
families, were able to commence ^vork immediately after the announcement by the 
Bishop of the official programme for the Japan Mission.'- Dr. Maclay was charged 
with the superintendency and treasurership of the Mission. 

Can. Mdlu 1873. — The Mission of the Methodist Church of Canada was inangurat- 
de this year by the arrival of the Bev. George Cochran and family and the Kev. D. 
Macdonald, M. D., and wife. They remained for a short time in Yokohama, study- 
ing the language and looking for an opening for active werk.— The fruitful work 
done by these brethren naturally falls into the following years. 

S, P. G, 1873. — The oldest members of the Mission of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Poreign Parts (established this year) being absent on furlough 
at the time ol writing, the materials at hand coneerning its operation and results ai’e 
very incomplete. TJie Bev. A. C. Sliaw and W. B. Wright arrived in tliis conntrv 
in the autumn of the year (October). They immediately occupied the Mission’s ilrst 
station, Tokyo, where they rented a Japanese house in Mita Machi, at a considerable 
distance irom the Foreign Concession. Here they at once set to woi‘k to x|iialify 
themselves for their duties by studying the language. 

A. IX 1874. 

Mliat was said of the New Testament 'Translation Committee under A. D. 1S73, 
properly comes under this year. 

Am. Ipisc, 1874.—“ In February a school was establisliad at Tokyo. Only five 
piipds wme entered at first, blit there was evidcnc.e of increasing interest, and th (3 
itev. Mr. Blanchet reported that prospects at the station were encouraging, Tlie 
Bisliop Jiad translated the responsive portions of the service ; also the hymn ‘ Bode 
ot Ages.' In Majq the Bev. Blanchet and Cooper were advanced to tlie priesthooil 
at lokjo by Bishop Millianis. This was the iirst ordination ever held in Japan.— 
In July the Bev. G. D. B. Miller was transferred fimi 

Oiiina, ibr the pnrpcse of taking charge of the foreign congregation there. In 
August, Bishop Williams made an earnest appeal for a division of jurisdiction and 
the appointment of a separate Bishop for China, as the vast distances to be travelled 
rendered it impossible for him to direct such .udely sundered operations. By a 
mngukr coincidence the matter was at that very time under . dv .ement by the 
Foreign Committee, and at^the subsequent mee ing of the General Convention (in 
October) the Bishop's request was granted.^ln November the missionary band was 
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streiigtlieiied by the arriyal at Osaka of Miss Ellen O. Eddy. In December tlie Kt‘V. 
Charles H. Newman ceased his connection with the Mission and returned to the 
United States. 

^‘ During the year, 20 converts had been baptized and confirmed, services in 
Japanese had been regularly lield on Sundays, the demand for religious books h.ad 
greatly increased, and more general interest in the subject of Christianity was mani- 
fested. The heaviest shadow that rested on the Mission "was the wnint of a sufficient 
numher of vforkers ; the field was indeed white unto harvest, but the laborers were 
all too few.— 'The record for the year would he incomplete without mention of the 
good Avork by Dr. Laning at the dispensary in Osaka. During the first six months 
after its opening he treated more than one thousand patients gratuitously, and soil, 
and loaned many Christian books in Japanese, Chinese, and English.’'' 

Am. FreA}. 1874.— On October 1st the Eev. E. Rothesay Miller resigned his con- 
nection Trith this mission, although he continued working with it till April of llio 
following year. No new missionaries arrived this year. Early in the autmnn the^ 
.Sumiyoslii-clio Church was organized at Yokohama. This church was organized as 
a Presbyterian Gliureh, and on October 6th, 1874, was taken under the care cf tiio 
Presbytery vr Inch had been organized in December, 1873, and was eccleBiastically 
connected with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Churcb. in the U. 8. A. 
About a month after tlie organization of this church, Mi\ Carrolliers also organize'*'! 
in Tokyo a Presbyterian (hence called tiie Cboro) Charcd'i. It was takc'ii under tiie 
care of the Presbytery on January 5th, 1875. This cliurcli, in a large measure an 
outcome of tine schools under Air. Carrothers and his wife’s charge, 'was, while it hcdrl 
together, a very active body. Connected tvith it were a Sunday-scbool, a Bible-cla^■,.■, 
the beginning of a theological class, a debating society, several preaching places in 
the city, and out-stations at Sliiaagaw'a and Hoden. Shortly after its formation, the 
Alission built for this church a cheap but comfortable chapel a few blocks to the north 
of Tsiikiji 

Am. E^fd. 1874. — The church at Yokohama continued to prosper. During the 
year, 57 adults were added by baptism, increasing its membership to 1 10, 
besides ])aptizcd cliildren. — The first theological class, consisting of 12 or 
13 members, w^as organized and conducted by Dr. S. R. Brown. — Afention has 
already been made, in the preceding period, of the work of Airs. E. Rothesay 
Aliller in the dcp'utmcnt of female education. In July, 1872, she liad removed her 
girl’s day-school to Ise-yama, Yokohama, under the patronage of tht Governor of the 
province. Although this sciiool was, on the whole, satisfactory, the experiences of 
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tliat and tlie following year showed tlie great need of a boarding-schooL From 
ii missionary point of view, “ a mccmfiil clay-school seemed impossible ; pnpils going 
aixl coming among this moving people, as their parents went hither and thither^ 
wsvS not the kind of school to be desired. Another trial was the failing health of the 
cOIcient helper (Miss Hequembourg), whom the Board had sent out in November., 
1S72, making it impossible for her to teach in the aiitiiinn of 1873.^^ This lady 
ivturned to the United States early in 1874. The summer and autumn of 1S7 4, 
were trying in regard to the school. The Mission Board was unable to furnisla 
s»itHcient funds to purchase a desirable lot of ground and put up a suitable building 
ft a- a board'ng-school.” In Xovember, howevei'j the lease of the land so long sought 
was obtained, largcdy through the kind offices of the local Govenior and the U. 8> 
I'dinister and Consiil-{ hnicral. Miss E. C. YYitbeck also arrived the same mouth, to 
bo wdth Mrs, IMiller in the school, and the whole horizon began to brighten.” During 
iho long months of waiting, the plan for the school building had been matured, “ so 
tliiit boftire the close of the year the ground was prepared and the timber was on the 
will a contract signed for the complotion of the building in May, 1875.” For 
about thi't ‘0 years past, Mrs. Miller had been teaching a class in a Sunday school 
which iiad been begun under the superinteiulcuce of Mrs. Hepburn. The school had 
chiefly composed of children belonging to families of the Tenth Eegiment 
{.BngHsli), while stationed at Yokohama, and girls of her Japanese day-school. In 
'pi ember, 1874, she withdrew the Japanese pupils from the foreign Sunday school, 
at\d with Mr, Miller opened a school at Ise-yama, in the house 'where she taught her 
day-school during the week. This Sunday school was continued for several years 
afterwards. Mrs. Miller had the happine.gs of seeing thus far two of her best scholars 
profess fiiith in the Saviour and receive baptisui : Okuno Hka in 1872, and Okada 
K .0 in the spring of 1874. 

“ When the girW school at Naga^jaki “was first opened, urgent requests were sent 
t ■> the Board for ladies to bo sent to take charge of the work. Only indefinite 
cucourgoment was received, but the school was continued in hopes of help being sent, 
till, at last, in the summer of 1874, from sheer exhaustion, Mrs. Stout 'was obliged to 
abandon the school, wffiicli she had kept together for nearly two years.—The time 
ihnv seemed favorable to commence mere open and active evangelistic work, and 
arrangements were made, in the summen* of . 1874, to erect a chapel at Megasaki, near 
the native city (Nagasaki). In view of the known hostility of the people to Christi- 
anity, this undertaking was begun wdth great solicitude. The building was nearly 
iioished, when, on the night of August 20th, a terrific typhoon swept over the place, 
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snd with many other houses, it was levelled to the ground. It was. however, imme- 
diately reoonimeuced and completed, so that the opening service was held on the first 

Sunday in December.'’ 

Am. Bapt. 1874.— On June 1st, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur remoYed to Tokyo, where 
they shortly afterwards began a girl’s school in a house at Siirugadai, which they 
rented of Mr. Mori, late Minister of Japan to Washington, At about the same 
time, Mr. Doyen also removed to Tokyo, and at the suggestion of some Buddhist 
priests who expressed a desire to hear about Christianity, took up his abode in 
€j[uarters offered him in one of their tcinples in Shiba. He wa.s attended by a recent 
convert who acted also as interpieter* Towards the close of the year, hoveever, "Mv. 
Doyen was obliged by failing eyesight to seek a change, and accordingly returned to 
vSan Francisco. He there became interested in work among the Chinese, and in 
August, 1875, his resignation as a missionary of the Union was accepted by the 
Bo-ard.” 

A, B. C; F. I£ 1874.— The following re-enforcements arrived during the year: 
Kev. W. Taylor, M. D., and wife, January 1st; Miss J. A. Glulick June 2Sth; Eev. 
J. H. De Forest and wife, A. iJ, Adams, M. D., and wdfc, and Ee^r. Josepli Hardy 
Xeeshima (corresponding member), all on Kovember 26th. 

The general work at the two principal centers advanced satisfoctorily, and in the 
gprijig of the year the missionaries had the happiness of witnessing the opening of an 
abiiudant harvest, in their part of the field, in the organization of two churches 
namely, one at Kobe on April 19th, and the other in Osaka on IMay 24th. 

O. if. 8. 1874. — Tliree new missionaries arrived this year : Eev. J. Piper and 
wile ill l>lay ; Eev. P. .K, Fyson and wife on May 2ord ; and Eev. II. Evingtou and 
wife in the autumn. Two new statlf>ns were cstablisbcl ilr. Piper commencing the 
l^Iission in Tokyo in ISiay. while iir the same montii Mr. Dening occupied Hakodate, 
the Mission’s most northern station. — Mr. Evington joined Mr. Warren at Osaka, and 
!Mr, Fyson temporarily remained in Tokyo, applying himself to the study of tlie 
language. * 

Am. M. Home. 1874. — The force in the American Mission Home, established in 
October, 1872, under tlie .auspices of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society of 
America for Heathen Lands, numbered, at the opening of this period, four ladies. 
In October, 1873, Mi’S. L. E. Benton (now Mrs. J. C. Ballagh) came to join this 
Mission ; it was still further strengthened a year later (Nov. 1874) by the arrival of 
Mrs. M. T, True. During the same month Mrs. Pruyn Iiad^a severe attrick of illness, 
the efiect doubtle^ of the climate, wdiicli seriously impaired her strength. — “During 
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liio winter following the establishment of the ^Home' on its present site, a neat 
seiiool-house was erected, and the number of boarding scholars steadily increased, so 
that in the spring of 1874 it was found necessary to enlarge the accoinmcdatioos by 
putting up a separate house tor the children, and a dihing-rooni as an addition to the 
main building.’’ 

American 2[tthodisi, 1874. — The first candidates for Christian baptism, taught by a 
niember of the ^Mission, were baptized by Mr. Correll on October 4th. Mr. Harris 
and wife sailed for Hakodate on January 24th. They arrived there on the 27th of 
1 he same month, and forthwith initiated the work of this Mkdon in Horth Japan. 

< >n April 20th, 3>r. Maciay also sailed for Hakodate, and thence, in the company of 
Mr. Harris, paid a visit to A^iigata and Sado Island on the west coast of Japan. 
Heturning to Hakodate and leaving Mr. Harris there in charge of the station, Dr. 
Maciay reached Yokohama on May Sth. — On May 19th he again set out, accompanied 
by Mr. Correll, on a visit to Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto, spending a few days at each 
]dace.-~, 03 i October 28tli, 3rks Dora E. Sehoonmaker, sent out by the Woman’s 
l<jrcign Mi'siciiaiy Society of the Methodist Episcopal Cliurch, for the |)urpose of 
opi-jiinga girl’s school, arrived at Yokohama. Miss Sehoonmaker first opened the 
school in a part of an old temple in Mita, Tokyo, and there conducted it alone for 
nearly two years before help came and better accommodations tvas provided. The 
Methodist girls’ boarding-school does not stand under tlie control of the Methodist 
Misdonjhut since it is practically connected with this Mis.sion and substantially 
cof)|jerative with it, its history naturally ranges itself under tlie liead assigned to i: 

:■ ''I'jerc. 

tan, Meth, 1874. — Dr. Macdonald responded to an invitation from Shizuoka, 
the capital of Siiruga Ivon, to become a teaclier in a school of that city. Entering ‘ 
«-n. his duties in April, lie labored there as teacher, as physician, and, gathering the 
pcoj Je at his own house, as preacher of the Go.speL— Mr. Cochran also began his direct 
Itobm-s in a school, Mr. Yakamnra’s Academy in Tokyo ; he also had religious services 
)o. ills own house, and ere long gathered a company of believers ai-oiind 

lid, Jled. 1874* Theobald A. Palm, M. *1., M. E., and wife, scut as its finst 
iv[ov.sentatives in Japan by the Edinburgh Medical Mission, arrived here in May. 
Dr. Palm temporarily remained in Tokyo, applying himself cliiefly to the study of 
the language. 

U. P. 0. 1874.— The first missionaries of the newly established Japan Mission of 
tlie United Presbytermu, Church of fSootland, the Rev. Robert Davidson and Henry 
Fanlds, M. D., and wife, an-ived on March .5th, and the Rev. Hugh 'VYiuldell tod 
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wife, on June lOtl}. Air. Waddell was ii inissionaiy in Xortk China, under the 
auspices of the Irisli Presbyterian Church, from 1869 to 1871, when loss of Jiealtii 
obliged him to return home ; and also in Spain, under the same auspices, from 1S72 
to 1874. He tlieii resigned Ins appointment in Spain and accepted a call of the U. 
P. G. of Scotland to go to Japan. Tokyo was fixed upon as the principal station of 
the Alission. The study of the language was necessarily all that could at first be 
undertaken by the missionaries, and to this they applied themselves very successfully. 
Dr. Faulds, howeyer, began a mecliciil dispensary in Tsukiji in Alay. The dispensary 
soon became very popular, and the Doctor also gathered around him a numi^or of 
medical students. 

H D. 1875. 

Am. Mplsc. 1875. — “In January, the first marriage beUyeen Japanese converts 
(in connection with tills Alission) took place at Osaka. During this month a girls' 
school was established by Aliss Eddy. The school made good ];)rogre.ss, and the 
number of coiiTerts was considerably enlarged. _As before, the cry was for help, and 
es]Decially were the services of actirc, earnest women needed, but no response cmne to 
the Bishop’s reiterated appeals. 

“The first brealc in the Alission circle by deatli occurred in this year. Airs. 
Qiiinby, wdio for some time had been failing in health, left her homo for the United 
States and arriyed in San Francisco on 0<?TGbcr 2olh ; here she failed rapidly, and 
entered into rest on November ISth.” 

Arn. Predh September 26th, the Kev. 'Williuni Imbrle and wife 

arrivexl at ATikobama, and remained there till the opening of the fidlowing year. Air. 
J. C. Bal'agh also , joined the Mission this year, and took charge of the boys’ school at 
Yokohama. Aliss (lanilde's connection w^itli t!ie Alission cloGcd this year. The 
Hoclen Church was organized, as a Presbyterian criurch, at a country town of tiiat 
name, to tlie East of Tokyo ; it was received under the care of the Presbytery on 
January 4tii, 1S7G. The Shinsakae-bashl Church, which had thus far held its 
Sunday meetings in Ui<‘ fi)reign Union Church in Tsukiji, completed a spacious 
chapel near tlie bridge which gave the Church its name, and dedicated the same to 
tlm seivice of God on June 10th. At this time tills Church had increased to 78 
members, 

Ile/d. 1375. — In July, the Kev. E. Botheaay Miller joined this Alission, 
tinuing to reside at the Yokohama station. — “ Systematic evangelistic labors, under 
tlie care of the Alission, were commenced by the native ChrLstians and theological slu- 
dents in 1875, and have developed into a number of stations and organized churches 
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from Uyeda ia Shin-shu to Nagoya in Owari, in the island of Nippon, ami 

froin Xagiisaki to Kagosliima ia the island of K 7 U~shyu.’‘-^The new bnilding for the 
IVrris Seminary was finished in May, and on June 1st the boarding-scho )1 was formal- 
ly opened by a dedicatory Japanese service. ‘‘ Acomniodat ons were provided for -lO 
; provision was also made for the teachers all under the same roof, thus affoitl- 
ing opportunities for intercourse between teachers and pupils, and the advantages (f 
Christian home ” The number of pupils at the opening of the school in June was 
Id, all of whom had been pupils of Mrs. Miller^s day-school at l e-v’-ama : by the end 
of the year the number had increased to 19. Froni the beginning the intention was 
to make it a free school ; “ boarders pay 13, and day scholars |;1 per month. The 
furnish their clothing, bedding, books and stationery, while rooms, fuel, liglits, 
tuition, washing, and care of health are given them. The best Japanese food, 
as the girls are accustomed to at home, is prepared for tliem at the scliool. It 
cwiisisis of rice, fish, eggs, and all kinds of vegetables ; meat, bread, and milk are not 
The branches taught are the connuoii school branches in English, with so 
uiucli of Chinese and Ja[»a),iesc as is indisircnsable to educated women. Daily re- 
servlca.s are hc-kl, ami special Bible-cl asses and prayir-me l ings have been 
iiicJ among the pupils. The missionaries have steadily kept in view the idea 
iliat they W'erc educating llie girls to become good wives and motliers in Japanf^ 

the spring of the year, tJie church edifice notr the custom house landing in 
kno-wn as tlie Union Church and also as the Kaigan Church, was fin'sli- 
llic largest, most substantial, and finest Protestant cliurch in 
under the supervision the Eev. J. li. Ballagh. The dedica- 
tion took place on July 10th, From Dr. S. B. Browns address on that occasion, it 
appears that the wdiole amount expended on the elmrcli building and tlie Sunday- 
r<join attached to it is about -^8,000, Of this sum, Sandwich. Island Christians 
eontribuied 1*1,000 (as early as 1859); the Kon. Townseod Harris, the first Minister 
the. United States to the court of the Shogun, Si. 000 (Dec. 186.1) : the ITon. B. II. 
Priiyn, Mr. Harris’ successor, $500; and some Britisli seamen, $o0. hir. Ballagh 
$559, w'hich he had received as tuition fees from a native school at 
Mr. Ballagh also received from frionds in America, d.unng Iiis visit 
there in 1 803 and 1869, the sum of $2,373.83 in U. 8. cdiTency. The total of tlic.'^e 
various contributions amounted to $5,415.48 in gold. The diPerenee fieiweeii the 
and the expeiKUtures, more them $2,500, wuis made up in the management of 
had been received by the Trustees, from time to time, since IbOl. jV 
new church came from T. C. Doremus, Esq., of 
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He A' York City,— a gentlemen to whose influence and libera 
this IMission and much of its supi^ort during the earlier yean 
of stained glass windows, the same that now adorn its casein 
since its opening seryed as the place of worship both of th( 
and of the J apanese Church of Christ. 

This latter church continued to grow. From the timi 
1872 until J'lilj, 1S75, 166 converts had been received to its 
baptized children. 

Am. Bapt. 1875. — “ In Februar 
before on the site on which the present one 


y, the ciiapei in Yokohama, erected about a year 
now stands, was destroyed by fire, and 
<afnly the most persistent efforts of our missionaries and native Christians, kindly and 
efficiently aid <?d by some of the brethren of other denominations, succeeded insavitig 
from a like fate the mission-house, in whieh Dr. N. Brown was then living,— In 
November of this year, Miss Anna H. Ividder and Miss Clara A. Sands joined die 
mission, the former to work in Tokyo, the latter in Yokohama. Tliese ladies h.ave 
«aeh been engaged in school-work, and in instructing Bible- women, and, in com]iuny 
with the latter, have done much in the way of starting and fostering new interests.'’ 

A. B. 0. F. M. 1875. On November 2Gth the following new missionaries ar- 
i-ived : Eev. E. T. Doane and wife, Bev. D. W* Learned and wife, Miss F. A. Stevens, 
(now Airs. J. T. Guliek) and Aliss J. E. Wheeler. The Bev. G. M. Dexter and wife 
returned to the United States on April 5th, Mr. Dexter assuming a pastorale in 
^(aliibrnia. Upon Mr. Neeshimab return to Japan, his plan for a Cliristian Culhige 
was united with that of the ivl’ission for a training-school for pi’eachers. This com- 
bination of plans resulted in the opening of a school in hired buildings in Kyoto in 
November. This was the beginning of the now so wmll known “ Doshisha ” Scliool 
[‘'Same-piirpoKe-society ” School) more fully <lescribed under A. D. 18S2. A girls’ 
school W’as opened in Kobe, with five boarding pupils and a few day scholars, under 
the charge of Aliss Talcott and Miss Dudjey.— '' Tiie w'ork which was begun in Saiida 
in the summer of 1873 by visits of Dr. Berry and others of our missionaries, and 
carried on thereafter by weekly visits by missionaries from Kobe, blossomed into a 
^olmreh organization on J uly 27th. The labors of othei-s, and especially of the Alisscs 
Talcott and Dudley, among the women of Hyogo, were blessed with a similar result 
on August 6th, 1876. In this year, classes in Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiolog;v, an<l 
Materia Aledica were formed, in connection with the hospital of Hiogo Ken, 
under the instruction of Dr. Berry, Dr. Nishi, and Dr. Kimura.—At the request of 
the physicians in Hiraeji (50 miles west of Kobe), a hospital of 40 beds w^as organic- 
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cvl by Dr. Berry in that city; and within a radius of 10 miles from Kobe, dispensaries 
or consulting rooms were opened at Kislii-no-miya, Arima, Saiida, Ivakiigawa, Akashi, 
and Nacla. To these points monthly toum weix* made, meeting from 500 to 700 
patients each month, besides many of the physicians residing in these towns.'l 

<7. ilT. S. 1875. — Mr. Burnside secured a site at Deshirna, Nagasaki, and put tip 
a neat little church, with a Yiew to extending the work ; but before it was opened, 
lie was compelled by failure of health to return to England. This was in Api'il, 
1875. During the .six years that had elapsed since Mr. Ensor’s arrival, mueli pioneer 
work had been done. Prejudices had been removed, much Gospel truth had been 
disseminated, and many enquirers instructed in the way of God. Shortly after Mr. 
Biirnsidels departure, the Eev. H. Mauiidrell arrived. He eamc witli the advantage 
of ten years’ experience, gained in the ^Society’s Madagascar Mission ’(1863-"73j, and 
his arrival opened a new era in the liistory of the Nagasaki work. What liis prede- 
<*i‘ssors had done had prepared the way not only for tlie more public proclamation 
<jf the Gospel, but also for the training of native evangelists, a work to wliieh Mr. 
-kianiulrell early gave his attention. — Mr. Warren made his first attempt to conduct 
a service in his own house at Osaka in January, and from that time one or more of 
the Society’s missionaries have been steadily engaged in tins work. A few months 
later, a small room was opened on the Foreign Concession. At that time (May, 1875) 
lliere was no other missionary residing on the Concession, and this was the first at- 
tempt at commencing pmblic preaching there. Kumbers came to hear and some fevf 
were really interested. — From the commencement ^fr. Deniiig was assisted by a 
nnlivc Christian w ho had accompanied him from Xiigasakl to Hakodate, and so wms 
able to commence a little w’ork very soon after Ms arrival. Tiie first convert w'as 
)>iiptixed on Chrlsluias day. In tlie antumu Mr. Doniiig was able to secure a house 
in the main .street of the town, and to commence public preaching in a way and wdth 
au openness which were altogether new. Opposition was aroused, but the work went 
on, and gradually more peaceful times came in. Kiigata wars visited by Mr. Piper 
in the sj>ring of this year, and the Mission there was commenced a few months later 
by the arrival of Mr. Fyson, who had spent more than a year in Tokyo in studying 
the language.*’ 

Am. M, Ihue^ 1875, In April, Miss A. Y. K. Maltby (now Mrs. Blancliet) 
joined the Home ” Mrs. Pruyn’s illness in the autumn of the |>receding year had 
.so impaired her health as to necessitate her return to America on KSeptember 25th." 
In this year ail exterislve outside work among the natives was begun. This was 
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eaiTied on by means oi Sunday-schools, neighborhood prayer-meetings and Bihle- 
readings, house to house visiting, and Biblical instruction in Japanese duy-schook” 

AmcriccDi 3fethodMlS76. “ On January Srd, Mr. Soper baptized Mr. and Mrs. 
Tsuda Sen, tlie fruits first of the Tokyo station. On October 2nd lie organized a diurcli 
and held his first quarterly conference, Tsukiji, Kanda, and Azabu have been the’ 
more prominent points occupied by this Mission in Tokyo.” Tlie Kanda class was 
organized on Sept. 16th ; the Azabu class, in connection with Air. Tsuda’s Agicultural 
School, was organized on October 12th, and on the same day a weekly Bible-class, 
attended by the students of the above school, was formed. 

aS*. P. G. 1875. About this time Miss Alice Hoar joined the Mission, having 
been sent by a Ladies’ Association. She began a girls’ school near Shlba, Tokyo. 
Mr. Shaw taught for some time in Pukuzawa’s school. 

Eel Med, 1875. Dr. Palm removed from Tokyo to Niigata, having decided to 
make that place the center of his evangelistic work. Daily preachings service were 
Jield by Mr. Amenornori (a former pupil of Mx’. 'VVyckoif in Fukui) in Di'. Palm’s 
house for about three months, and much interest as well as opposition was excited. 
By the end of 1875, in reply to a request made to the native Christian Church in 
YVKohama, Mr. Oshikawa Masayoshi was sent to Niigata to carry on the work hap- 
pily commenced there. Mi’. Oshikawa had been under a course of study for the 
ministry under Dr. S. R. Brown and Kev. Jas, Ballagh, and ordained elder of the 
Church in Yokoliama. 

U. P. C. 1S75. The Rev. S. G. McLaren and wdfe arrived in Japan and joined 
the force of the Lnited Presbyterian (Scotland) Mission in Tokyo on October 4th. 
Miss A. M. Gamble (late of the Am. Presb. Mission) joined this Mission, to devote 
herself to female cductition. lOarly in tins year, Dr. Faulds opened the Tsukiji 
Hospital, ’Which ere long wiis visited by large numbers of in-and-out patients. 
Successful preaching plaees v/cre opened by the other members of the Mission in 
dlfierent districts of Tokyo. 

A, D. 1876, 

Jiu-zen Md-rohu-nkhi hiu-ha no tohoro Mtam shi~givatsn> yori nieldyo-nkhi tvo molts 
Idvrha fo saclamemre-soTO jo horn mum akimBhi sow hotoP 

Be it known that, as regards the kki-roku (oue-six) holidays heretofore observed, 
it is decreed that, from the coming fourth month, the nichkyey-niohi (Sundays) shall be 
observed as holidays.” 

Such was the tenor of an imperial decree (No, 27), issfled on the 12t]i day of the 
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3rd month (March) of the year 1876. The old popular holidays had been kept on 
the 1st and 15th days (the new and full moons) of each lunar month, and in many 
rural districts these are still observed. The solar calendar had been adopted in 1873s 
blit since the Eestoration (1868) up to the date fixed in the above decree (April, 1876), 
the official days of rest were the 1st, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th days of the 
month. These were now abolished and the Sundays, coinciding with the Christian 
Sahbath, substituted for them. At one stage of its progress, the measure was imperiled 
by the officiousness of a hot-headed foreigner who had rushed to head-quarters with 
the startling announcement that the Government, in adopting the Sunday as the 
official holiday, would be bound to adopt, together with the day, the Christian system 
in its entirety. But more sensible counsels prevailed, and the measure was passed 
and published. Although in the estimation and intention of the Government this 
reform was entirely a civil affair,! it was, as already stated, an inestimable boon 
to the missionary cause. To many native believem it was not an easy duty to 
remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy but now that this day had been explic- 
itly san(.*tione<l by sovereign authority as a civil day of rest and all public business 
IV as to be suspended on its weekly recurrence, there was no more any extraneons 
obsiiude in the way of its being sanctified by Japanese Cliristians as a day of relig- 
ious worship. In the midst of heathen darkness and universal Sabbath desecration, 
w hoever was so inclined, now could religiously observe the day that “ was nnido for 
the Japanese Christian now could enjoy those hallowed ” days whicli 
“ Like way-marks, cheer the pilgrim’s path, 

His progress mark, and keep his rest in view.” 

Lpfsc. 1876. — *‘This year opened without any event of special interest in 
connection, with ^Mission affairs. Miss Eddy, writing from Osaka in January, men- 
tioned tlie progress of the girl’s school, -which then numbered 14 members ; and ^h\ 
Blancliet repoi-ted 35 pupils in the boy’s school at Tokyo, and the baptism of 10 
converts, lie also spoke of the urgent need for single women as missionaries. On 
the morning of Easter Day the Bishop confirmed seven persons, five of wliom were 

1 Tlio change had probably much to do with convenience in the working of various public insti- 
tutions, sTveh as the Foreign Office, the custom-houses, and the schools. The postscript to’ths decree 
{“ l\uhtshi do-ijo-uk'hi tua sh*yo gojiu~niji yori Mu-‘ka^iani helu making Saturday afternoon 

likewise a half-holiday, shows that the appointed holidays were not regarded as holy days, but 
simply as official days of rest. Hence to non-Christian officials the Sunday is, of course, nohitng 
but a day of rest and pleasure, and, in too many instances, a day of dissipation. The majority of 
the people take little note of it fn any way. 
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lyoinen, and in the afternoon baptized seven, five of them pupils in the scliool at 
Tokyo.-In November of this year occurred a disastrous fire at Tokyo, destroy in,!? 
about 10,000 houses. The Mission place of worship, school-room, and the Bishop’s 
residence were burned, together with the greater part of the Mission library and 
all the chapel furniture, including the organ. The loss was seriously felt, and great 
■clifficnlty was experienced in obtaining new quarters.” 

Am, Pmk IS76.— Miss B. Marsh (now Mrs. T. P. Poate) and Miss Panny Gulick 
(now Mrs. Jewett) arrived this year. Mrs. M. T. True (formerly of the “ Home 
joined the Mission^ in September. Miss Marsh labored at Yokohama in connection 
with the Mission’s schools there ; Miss Gulick taught in Graham vSeminary ; and 
Mrs. True took charge of a girls’ school, grown out of Mrs. Carrotliers’ scliool and 
then carried on in Ginza, Tokyo, under the patronage of a Christian Japanese, Mi. 
•Hara.— Mr. and iMrs. Imbrie removed from Y'okohama to Tokyo early in January. 
Mr. Loomis and family were obliged to return to America, on account of the serious 
failure of Mr. Loomis’ health, in April. Mr. Loomis had devoted much time to the 
study of the language, and bestowred much care upon the Smniyoshicho diun h, 
organized at Y'okohama in the autumn of 1874.— -Early in the year Mr. Carrotliers 
sent his resignation to the Mission Board; this being accepted, his connection with 
the Mission terminated early this summer. Mr. Carrotliers then entered the service of 
the Japanese Educational Department and continued in the same until tlie summer of 
188*2. Tile Chore (Presbyterian) Church, formed under Mr. Carrotliers’ care two years 
before, divided itself into two parts ; one part establishing a new Church, independ- 
ent of foreign support and supervision, but afterwuards connected ^Yitll the Presbytery 
of the United Church of Christ, and the remaining part joining themselves to the 
Eo-getsu-clio (Sliiba) Cliurch. 

Am. 1876.— -In July the Kev. J. L. Amerman and wife arrivM at Yoko- 

hama and fixed their residence there, Mr. Wolff resigned his connection with 
the Mission in January, and entered the service of the Japanese Educ<ational Dc] '{i,rt- 
nient.:" 

Late in the year a church was organized at Eeda inSiiinshu, situated about 115 
miles to the Y. W. from Tokyo. Mr. Miller gave an interesting account of the origin 
of this church at the time, from which the follotving facts are gleaned. Having 
learned that a deep interest in Christianity had spontaneously, as far as any missiun- 
ary agencies were concerned, sprung up at Ueda and that a number of enquirext 
Yvere anxiously looking for the visit of a foreign missionary, Mr. and Mrs. Miller sc^; 
^out early in August, for the foot of the great smoking •volcano Asaina Yarna, near 
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wliieli the to^v’u lies in a valley, intensely hot at that time of the year. They were* 
lieartily welcomed on their arrival by those who had been awakened, chiefly tlirongli 
the faithful labors of Mr. Susuki, a member of the Yokohama Church, on his visit 
therein the summer of 1875, and ofMr, Inagaki, then a resident of the place and 
since 187S the devoted pastor of Y'okohama (Kaigan) Church. Mr. Miller, with tlie^ 
Jielp of Mr. Maki Shigeto, who had accompaniedi him from Y'okohama, at once set 
to work, opening Sunday preaching services, a Sunday-school, and two daily meetings, 
while Mrs. Miller, in the intervals of thes-e,. had several meetings with the women, 
The daily and Sunday meetings \vere attended by from 50 to lOQ attentive hearers. 
On his second and last Sunday, Mr. Miller baptized 10 men, two of them men in 
middle life and the remainder young men, 4 widows past middle age, and 1 young 
girl,— in all 15. They liad been examined previously and all did ■* confess a good 
confession before many witnesses.*’ On the same day they joined in the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper. In reference to the springing up of this body of believers in siicli. 
a rem<ite part of the interior, Mr. Miller writes : I ^¥ould not have you think that 
this work in Tuda is something unprecedented. It is only an example of what is- 
taking place in diflerent parts of the country. It has come niider our own obser- 
vation. and it is :i wonderful illustration of what the Holy Spirit often does in 
teaching men without the ordinary means of preaching. I am confldent that none of 
those whom I baptized iiad ever heard a foreigner preach before I went there. There 
were in Ueda but three baptized persons, Inagaki, wdiom Mr. Ballagh had received 
in Yokohama ; Sakamaki, who had gone to Tokyo in the spring and been baptized by 
Mr. Thompson; and a blind man, baptized by I>r. Palm at lSuigata.”----Befor8 the' 
close of the year, Mr. Ballagh, passing through Ueda on a return trip from Yiigata, 
baptized a similar company of believers, and with these and the former company of 
38, organized a church. Mr. Maki Shigeto eventually became the pastor of the' 
IVdji Cduirc.h, and continued to labor there and in the neighborhood for several 
years. 

When the chapel at Nagasaki was first opened, “a good deal of attention wms 
nabiraUy attracted to the place, but the peojjle seemed quite at a loss to understand, 
at the outset, wiicther it w^as opened for entertainment or instruction. But its object 
soon became prett}” well understood, and for the first twm years large numbers were- 
present, w'henever there was preaching. Even after the novelty of hearing a foreigner 
s|>eak wore oil; generally good and attentive audiences assembled, especially on 
Sunday nights. In 3874 those who had been baptized, though not organized into a- 
' cimreh, secured a house in the city to make it a Christian center and their spiritual, 
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Am* Bcipt, loib . — It was Mr. Arthur’s great ambition to organize a Baptist 
Church in the empire, and this he was permitted to do. The first baptism was ad- 
ministered in November, 1875, and the church wms organized May 14th, lS7b, 
numbering by the end of that year 20 members.— In November, the Eev. F. S. 
Dobbins and wife arrived in Yokohama for the work there, but the protracted and 
•serious illness of Mrs. Dobbins compelled them to return home after remaining little 
.more than a year.” 

A. JB, C. F. M. 1876. — Miss M. X Barrows and Miss A. J. Starkweather arrived 
at Kobe on April 7th, the former designated to Kobe and the latter Kyoto ; on the 
same day Mr. H. H. Leavitt, who had been in America on furlough since the 
previous year, returned hither with his wife.— In the month of December, three 
churches were organized in the city of Kyoto, wdiere four missionary families were 
located in connection with the school established there in the previous year. Of the 
nearly 60 members of these three churches, more than one-half came in a body as 
students into the Kyoto school from Capt. Janes’ scho:>l in Kumamoto, Kiushiu, and 
most of the other members were also students of the school, a few only being citizens 
•of Kyoto. — By the end of this year the Mission had seven clinrchcs, with a total 
mombeiship of about 200 under its care. — In. the summer two buildings for the 
■(Collegiate and Theological Training School (Donkisha) in Kyoto were erected, and 
in September the school took possession of its permanent home, opening tliis term 
with SO students. The girls’ scliool at Kobe was in successful operation.*' “ In 
December two students of the Tlieological School in Kyoto made the circuit of Liiko 
Biwa, preaching and distributing religious tracts as they had rpijortunity, sowing 
seed that in two places brought forth fruit in after days. Some beginnings were 
made at touring in other places, hut such was the fear and opposition on the part oT 
the people, that it was very difficult to secure settled places for preaching. T'p to 
this time no native pastor had been ordained over any one of the native clmrcbcs.— 
Tlie ShieJd Tcld Zamu* a weekly religious, newspaper, had be<m started under the 
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dirc'jtlori of Mr. 0, H. aullck of Kobe, and a few religious tracts had also been 
issued.” In the autumn of this year a dispensary was established at Hyogo. 

C M. S. 1876. — A Kumamoto (Higo) man, baptized at Nagasaki in 1875, was 
the means of commencing the work in bis native town. He induced three friends to 
go to Nagasaki to learn the way of God more perfectly. They did so and were all 
baptized in 1876. — Of those who came to hear the first preaching in the room opened 
ixithe Foreign Concession, Osaka, in the Summer of the previous year, Mr. Warren 
baptized six adults in July.— After living for some time in Tsiikiji, Tokyo, Mr. Piper 
g</t permission to live outside the Foreign Settlement, as a school teacher, and in the 
iionse he occupied a room was fitted up as a small chapel and preaching was com- 
menced in 1876. In that room, in the same yeai', the first converts were baptized, 
and for two years it was the centre of Mr. Pipers work. — The Bev, J. Williams, who 
wa.s for a short time connected with the Society’s East Africa Mission, was transferred 
to Japan in 1876. He joined Mr. Dening at Hakodate the same year, and was in 
charge of that station during the latters absence the following year. The convert 
baptized the year before and the Christian who had accompanied Mr. Beiiing from 
Nagasaki were soon lost to tlie Mission ; but the second convert, baptized this year, 
has proved a faithful and earnest laborer up to the present time (1SS2), and has done 
much evangelistic 'svork in and around Hakodate. — Mr. Fyson commenced public 
preaching at Niigata in January, and in September the first convert was baptized.” 

A. M. Home. 1876. — Miss S. B. McNeal joined the ladies at the Home ” in July, 
aiKl in September !Mrs. True ro.signed and joined the Am. Presbyterian ^Mission. The 
institution W'as in a flourishing condition. 

Amei'uxtn Methodist 1876.— In June Miss Olive Whiting (now Mrs. Ohas. Bisliop) 
arrived, and joinetl ^Miss Sohoonmaker in the school-work in Tokyo, — ^The previous 
ycfu* 5Ir. Soper laid built a parsonage for his family, and this year he erected a neat 
chiindi edillce for the congregation which grew up under his care, — both house and 
church in Tsukiji, Tokyo. On J une 7th he opened a place for preaching in the^scction 
of the city called Sliiha, and held services there for nearly two years. — At Yokohama,. 
Hr. Maclay had begun preaching in Japanese ; he and Mrs. Maclay Iiad also taught 
Bihie-classes, mostly in English. 

Van, Mefh, 1876.-—ln thi.s year the Mission was strengtiiened by tlie arrival of 
the Bev. G. M. Meacham and wife, and the Bev. C. S. Eby aiul wife. The former, 

according to a previous arrangement, immediately (September 2f)th) repaired to the 

. 

tovui of Numazu, in the Suruga Ken, as teacher in tlie academy of that place. 


For 
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ceasea teacmng at Ptikuzawa'sseluiol, Tokyo: tint, Jiaving been apijointed Chaplain 
to H. B. M.’s Legation, he was still permitted to live outside of the Foreign Conces- 
sion, and accordingly settled down near Shiba, which locality thenceforth remained 
the permanent centre of his work. Miss Hoar also worked there in connection with 
]Mr. Shaw’s educational enterprises. 

Ed, Med. 1S76.— “In January 11 x:>ersons were baptized, and from this time tlie 
number of Christians gradually increased.” 

Ei\ Assoc. 1876. — At the General Conference of the Evangelical Association of 
Korth America, held in Philadelphia, Penn., U. S. A., in October, 1875, it was 
resolved that a mission be established in Japan, and the Gi-eneral Board of Missions 
was instructed accord ’ngly. In consequence of this action, tlic first missionaries, tlie 
Kev. F. ."Kreeker, M. D., and family, the Eev. A. Ilalmhuber. and Miss E. J. 
Hudson sailed from San Francisco on Octeber 18th and arrived at Yokohama on 
November 13th. They established themselves for the time being at Yokohama. 

A. B. 1877. 

Am. Episc. 1877. — “ In April, just five months after the great fire in which tlie 
Mission buildings Avere dsitroyed, a now cliapel was completed. The boys’ school 
W'as temporarily abandoned, owing to the impossibility of finding a suitable building 
for its accomiTxdati »n. — In this month, also, Dr. Laniiig opened a new dispensary in 
the heart of the city of Osaka.—In May, Miss F. E. Pitman was appointed a mission- 
ary teacher. She reached Tokyo in Hovember, and entered upon her duties in the 
girls’ school. — In June Mr. Isaac K. Yokovama "was appointed a missionary, and soon 
afterward ordaim d, arriving at Yokohama in October. He had been in the United 
States six years engaged in the study of medicine, but decided to enter the ministry 
and become a missionary to his own people. — The additions to the church during 
tills year were not numerous, but the missionaries’ hearts were, often gladdened by 
such evidences of increasing desire to learn the truths of religion, as sustained their 
zeal and gave them reason to hope for an abundant liarvest from the good seed which 
they were constantly sowing,” . 

Am. Fresh. 1877.— The Mission force was increased by the arrival, in the course 
of this year, of the Eev. Geo. Wm. Knox and wife, the^ Bev. T. T. Alexander and 
wife, the Eev. T. C. Winn and wife, and Miss C. E. KIdred (now Mi’s. E. Davidson). 
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Mr. Alexander and suteequently Mr. Knox joined the Tokyo .station; Mr. Winn 
ten.poralily sojourned at Yokohama, studying the language and working in connec- 
tion witl, that station until 187&. Miss Eldred joined Mm. True in the Ginr,a girl’s 
school, Tokyo.-Pour churches were organised during the year, namely : the Shina- 
gaw.a Church, the Omori Church, the Asakusa Church and the Ushigome Church, - 
the second mentioned being in the country, and the other three in Tokyo. The iL. 
Mr. Toda was installed as pastor of the other three in Tokyo. The Kev. Mr. Toda was 
installed as pastor of the Shinagawa Church, and the Eer. Mr. Ogawa of the two last 
named churches; the Omori Church hasnosettled pastor as yet.-The original build- 
mg of Graham Scminaiy, No. 6 Tsukiji, being by this time quite insufficient to 
accommodate the increased number of ..icholam, a more spacious school-house was 
bmlt at No. 43 early tliis year. On May 16th the school, then under the direction of 
Mis-s Youngman, assisted by Miss Gulick, was opened in the new premises. 

\cry early in the work in Japan the idea was entertained that it would be 
‘a consummation devoutly to be wished’ should the separate missions, although re- 
presenting difierent denominations at liome, cooperate in the formation of one native 
C^ureh. About the time of the organization of the first church in Yokohama, this 
nuuject was freqnenUy discussed by the foreign missionaries as well as by the native 
brethren; and when the Convention already referred to met in September of the 
same year (1S72), tins question was fully discussed, and upon the subject of the 

organization ofthe native church the following resolution was unanimou.slv .adopt- 

M heieas, the Church of Christ is one in Him, and the diversities of denomina- 
tion among Protestants are but accidents which, though not affecting the vital unitv 
of .ehovers, obscure the oneness of the Church in Christendom and much more in 
pagan lands, where the history of the divisions cannot be understood : and whereas 

as Protestant missionaries, desire to secure uniformity in onr modes and method; 
of evangelization so as to avoid a, far as po.s,ihle the evil arising from marked difli.;- 
enc.., tlicretore take this earliest opportunity offered by this Convention to 
agree that we will use our inhueuce to secure as far as possible ideutitv of uame and 
in the native church, in the formation of which we m^- he .lied to 

lint w icreirr ' " °^Sanization being 

oi me same, « ub the concurrence of the brethren.” 

After the organization of a second ehni-nli « ■ n. , 
oarc ofthcKev. I>. Thon.p.Tt of the Preshyte’rian ' MiX. 
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tioally connected with the one in Yokohama under the care of the Eev. Jas. H. 
Ballagh of the Eeformed Mission, the Eev. Messrs. Thompson, Loomis and Green 
were appointed a committee by the Presby teiian Mission to confer with the Eeformed 
and Congregational Missions respecting a union with those bodies in mission work 
(April 7, 1874). This Committee subsequently reported that no definite result could 
be reached. 

However, at the Annual Meeting of the Congregational Mission held at Kobe, 
May 29th, 1874, the following action was taken: “ feoM,— that we as a mission 
declare that we a, re unequivoailly in favor of union ; that we have never lor a 
moment wavered from our luianimous desire for union as expressed at the Convention 
in Yokohama in September, 187-2, and that vre are organizing and shall continue to 
•organize our churches on the basis adopted at that Convention.” And an expression 
■of what they cGnsidej*ed a concrete form made on the basis of 1872 was drawn up. 
In July of the same year they reiterated the action .of the annual meeting and sent 
copies of the same to the Presbyterian, Eeformed, and Scotch Presbyterian Missions. 

Later, after the two cburclies above referred to, under the care of Mr. Ballagh 
and Mr. Thompson were, as they supposed, united with the Kobe and Osaka Church- 
es, it was discovered, much to the surprise of both the church members and mission- 
aries at Yokohama and Tokyo, that although the churches at Kobe and Osaka had 
the same name and creed as themselves, yet they had adopted different rules for 
church government, and so there could be no organic union bet^veen them. It tlms 
became apparent that different views were held as to the meaning and intention of 
the resolution of 1872, and that the hope entertained by many of the union of all 
Protestant denominations in a common church could not be realized. 

When this was thoroughly understood, the question was raised whether the sever- 
•al churches under the care of the various Presbyterial Missions might not, wdth much 
advantage every way, be made to form but one organization.'^ 

A proposition made April 1st, 1876, by the Eeformed to the Presbyterian Mis.s.‘on. 
to cooperate in educational work having been temporarily postponed, after due de- 
liberation and private conversation, in May, 1876, a letter was addressed by the 

* For the accotmt of the cooperative union of the Missions of the Pres. Church in the TJ. S. A., , of 
the Eeformed (Dutch) Church in America, and of the TT. P. Church of Scotland, to establish a single 
Presbyterian Church not connected ecclesiastically with any foreign body, its well as of the establish- 
ment of a Theological School under the care of the same three Missions, the writer is indebted to the 
Eev. E. Eothsay Miller, one of the members of the committee appointed to edit the proceedings of 
'the Osaka Conference. 
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mission of the Presbyterian Chnrchi to that of the Eeformed Church, in which it was 
said : “ We have long entertained the hope that a plan might be devised by 'which 
our respective missions could become fellow-laborers in a common presbytery, not 
connected ecclesiastically with any foreign body, and which would receive the wann 
approval of the Churches which we represent " They proposed also a conference of 
the two missions to discuss the question that would arise in connection with such a 
union. . 

To this latter the Beformed Mission replied most cordially, and on May 16th a 
meeting was held. After a free and full interchange of views, a committee of four 
was appointed to prepare standards of church government and doctrine to be submit- 
ted to the Missions at a future meeting. This Committee was also directed to report 
the proceedings of the meeting to the Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland and ask it to delegate two of its number to act on the Committee. In accord- 
ance with these instructions the committee communicated vrith the Scotch brethren, 
and was gratified to find them very willing to appoint representatives. In due 
time tlie Committee, now composed of six members, held a series of meetings, and 
did the work assigned to it. The body formed by this union of the Missiions was 
afterwards designated as, The Council of the Three Missions, viz., that of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States ; that of the Eeformed Church in America and 
that of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland.'^ 

It must be remembered that at this time (June 21, 1876} the three churches 
under the care of the Presbyterian Mission had a complete form of church govermneut 
translated from the Form of CTOvernment of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,” by a committee of which Dr. Hepburn was chairman ; and that the 
two other Japanese churches, known as the Church of Christ in Japan, had appointed 
a committee to draw up rules of church government, since those which they then had 
were not considered sufficient. The foi'eign members of this latter committee were 
included in the previously mentioned committee of six appointed by the Council of 
the Three Missions, in order that the Japanese brethren might be consulted tlirough 
tlieir own committee, and thus their opinion and wishes be taken into consideration. 

These rules of church government were based upon those used by the home 
churches and agreed with them in the main, but were modified in many particulars- 
by alterations, additions and omissions to suit the state of the Church in Japan • and 


* For many ymrs this body has beea jenown as the Council of Missions Cooperating with the 
<?'hurch of Christ in Japan. 
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after being accepted by the three missions, they were given to a translating commit- 
tee June 21st, 1876. 

On the missions receiving the full consent of the Boards at home to the union, 
these rules were submitted to the Japanese churches for their action, and at a meet- 
ing of the Council held September 17th, 1879, were finally corrected so as to conform 
them to the copy adopted by the Japanese churches. 

The standards of doctrine recommended were the Shorter and Heidelberg Cate- 
chisms, the Westminster Confession of Faith and the Canons of the Synod of Bort, 
■which were adopted by the Japanese clmrch as they were translated. 

The question of the relation of the missionary to the Presbytery was one that re- 
ceived careful consideration in the Council. There were some wlio were of the opinion 
that it would be better for missionaries to occupy only the position of advisers ; but 
the general feeling was against that solution of the problem. In the opinion of the 
majority, the best plan was to leave the relation of the missionaries to their Churches 
at home undisturbed, and at the same time to give them the privileges of full mem- 
bership in Presbytery, not as presbyters but as missionaries. This plan was agreed to 
by the Japanese Churches on the motion of one of the Japanese elders, and was embod- 
ied in the following section of the Book of Goveiiiment “ A presbytery consists 
of ail the pastors, acting pastom and evangelists, and one elder from each sessi<'>n 
within a certain district. Also missionaries who assent to the standards of doctrine 
and rules of government shall be er members i. e. in virtue of their position 
as ramicnmrm. 

The choice of a suitable name for the united church presented some little diffi- 
culty. The cooperating missions bore difierent names, and Japanese predilections 
had of course to be considered. It was finally agreed simply to derive the name of 
the new body from the nature of its formation into one church; this was brought 
about by the union of elements, which otherwise would have gone to form three 
distinct churches. Hence the word Ualted was added to “ Church of Christ in Japan,"’ 
the name already borne by a part of the Japanese churches and which had also been 
suggested by the resolution of the Convention of 1872. This name was accepted by 
the Japanese bodies as ^ Nippon Kibisuto Itchi Kyokwai,^ 

The first meeting of this Church, at which the union of the different bodies was 
consummated, took place in Yokohama on October 3rd, 1877, when were present 
twelve foreign missionaries belonging to the three missions and eight eldern as repre- 
sentatives of the churches. Through the delay of the steamer from the south, Dr. S. 
E. Brown of the Reformed Mission, the oldest clerical missionary, and who would 
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litive been appomtea moderator, did not arrive till tlie next day. The elder of the 
Nagasaki Church was detained in the same way. The Kev. B. Thompson of the 
Presbyterian Mission was chosen moderator and preached the sermon from Acts. 9 : 
.11 ; ‘‘ Then had all the churches rest throughout all Judea, Galilee and Samaria, and 
were edified; and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holv 
Ghost, were multiplied.” 

The eight churches represented were the Kaigau Church of Yokohama ; the 
Shinsakae Church of Tokyo; the Tsukiji Church of Tokyo; the Sumiyoshi-cho 
Church of Yokohama ; the Hoden Church in Shimosa ; the ITeda Church in Shinano ; 
the Shinagawa Church ot Tokyo ; and the Omori Church in Shimosa, 

They reported a membership of 623, with 25 students for the ministry and 
monthly collections taken up in every church. 

Requests were received for the organization of new churches in three different 
.[■places. 

Three candidates having completed their preliminary examinations for ordination 
ijclore tile former bodies, presented themselves and were ordained to the Gospel 
ministry by the prayer of the moderator and the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery. They were Okuno Masatsuna, Ogawa Yosiiiyasii, and Toda Tadatsu. 
The Rev. Jas. PI. Ballagh delivered the’ charge. In tiie evening addresses were 
delivered by the newly ordained ministers at the 8nmiyoshi-cho Church. Thus 
closed th(^ first meeting of the United Church of Clirist in Japan. 

It was thouglit an important part of the union to have one theologiciil school, 
where all tlie students for tJie ministry could be thoroughly trained without over- 
iuiuk uing any of the missions. Tlie subject was accordingly put into the hands of a 
fomnnttee, which made their report September 17, 1877. This report was amended 
so as to read as follows : 

^ “To the Missions of the Presbytemu Chiu-oh in the U. S. of America, the 
Lnited Preshvterian Church of Scotland and the Keforined Church in America 
in Council assembled Your Committee, appointed dime 21, 1877, to consider 
matters pertaining to our united work in education, respectfully report : 

"That it has considered so much of the matter referred to it as pertains to the 
pieparation ot young men for the Japanese ministry, and submits the following plan : 

IT, ^ “ theological school in Tokyo, of whidi tiiis Council of the 

ihree Missions shall retain the erenend nxffji-u? rrTvf . ■ 
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to their number, and all changes therein, sliall be made br the Council on the 

iioaiination of one of the missions. 

“ II. (1) These permanent instructors shall be invested with the responsibilit/ of 
managing the same ; they shall select its location, arrange the course of studv, 
attend to its discipline, and in all other matters administer its affairs, subject however 
to the supervision of the Council, which sliall be competent at any time to require 
full information on all matters concerning tlie school. 

(2) These permanent instructors may, also, from time to time, invite others to 
give lectures to the students or assume temporarily the instruction in any certain 
brandies. 

“ (3) No action of unusual Importance shall be taken, nor shall the general policy 
of the school be changed, until the subject shall have been laid before the Council for 
its approval. 

“ (4) An annual report shall be made to the Council of the work and condition 
of the ScliooL 

III. Any person may become a member of this school who shall furnish to the 
permanent instructors satisfactory evidence of his Christian eharactei’, provided that 
he purpose devoting himself to the ministry of the Gospel, and that he exhibit satis- 
factorily his ability to pursue the course of study which will be arranged. 

I V. This Theological School shall be entirely set^arate in its management from 
any preparatory school.” 

It was resolved that the school should be called ^‘The Union Theological 
School.” The permanent instructors elected were Eev. Mcssi-s. Jas. L. Amerman, 
S. Gir. McUiren and William Imbrie. 

It was hoped that thus in tlio course of time, besides educating a competent 
Japanese ministry, some could be raised up who could take part in the instruction in 
the .school. This hope has been so far realized that the Eev. K. Ibuka, one of the 
former graduates, has been employed with great satisfaction to the Faculty and 
Council and entire good feeling on the part of the students for the past two yeai*s . 
(1882) as assistant professor in the Tlieolgical School. 

All tliose connected with this Union movement feel tliat great good has been 
already accomxdislied both to themselves and the Japanese Christians, and yet that 
this is but an earnest of what may be confidently expected in the future. 

Am. .At Yokohama, Mr. .Amerman continued, with other members . 

of the station, the instruclion of the Theological Chiss which had been begun by Dr. 
vS. E. .Brown ; he also, by special request, acted as pfiJtor of the (foreign) Union ' 
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Church at Yokohama until Octoher, when he removed to Tokyo. He was thence- 
forth permanently located in the capital, where, besides doing important literary 
work, he discharged the responsible duties of a permanent instructor of the newly 
organized Union Theological School.-The Koji-machi Church, Tokyo, was organized 
this year.-Havingbeen assured that the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church would endeavor soon to send lady teachers to Nagasaki, and 
inquiries for instruction being also frequently made, Mre. Stout once more undertook 
the charge of a class of girls in the spring of this vear. 

Am.BapL 1877.-“ During the past year- Mr. Arthur’s failing health began to 
interfere sadly with his work, and in May of this year he was forced to return to the 
United States. On the 9th day of Dcsiember, while still tarrying in Oakland Cali- 
fornia, his spirit took its flight. Mr. Arthur was an earnest, faithful, industrious 
-missionary, and has left an untarnished record.-Those were dark days for the 
Mission.^ Miss Kidder was left alone in Tokyo, where, despite the burdens that 
necesarily fell upon her in connection with her work and the annoyances incidental 
to living out of the Foreign Concession, she kept faithfully at her iiost and did more 
tlian one woman’s work.-Dr. Nathan Brown was the only male missionary left of the 
five who had been here during these five years. He faithfully attended to duties 
connected with both of our churches, continued his main work of translation, and 
• superintended the printing of his own works.” 

A. B. 0. F. M. 1877. -The new arrivals during this year were : Mr. De Witt 
t. Jcueks and wife, on April 1st ; -Miss Julia M’llson, and Miss H. F. Parmelee on 
October S«U Rev. Wm. W. Curtis and wife, and Mies V. A. Clarlcson, on November 
Mif« Parmelee joined the Kyoto girls’ school, and Miss Clarkson the school 
at Kobe. The Rev. E. T. Doane and wife left the Mission on May 19th, and joined 

the MicronesianMission._In the spring of the year Dr. Berry went to America on 

h-rJougli. His Hyogo work came and thenceforth remained under the care of Dr 
aylor, being mostly carried on through the co-operation of .some Japanese ph vsieiaus 
-tesHling in Kofie, Dr. Taylor who now (1882) resides in Osaka, being able to'visit it 
oiut .1 w eck. The other braiiches of the Mission’s medical work in the Hvo^m- 
ken ^d with Dr. Berry’s departure.-- The Kbto girls’ school was begun this" X 
m Iii^ ,.t,arkweather’s house with two boarding pupils and three day scholar ’’-The 

Doshisha and other work in Kyoto went on prosperously. ‘ " 

of this year Miss M.J.Oilad arrived at Osak, i • 

o.. b, tb. ^ I-v.^ 
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•sent by an independent Society, worked in connection with the C. M. S/s Osaka 
Station.— -The work at this and the other stations advanced quietly but satisfactorilv. 

Am. M. Home. 1877 .-The working force at the “ Home ” was this year increased 
by the arrival of Mrs. A. Viele and Miss K Fletcher in August, and Miss M. Kelson - 
(now Mrs. Quinby) in November. Miss Alaltby and Mrs. Benton left the institution 
to be married, the former in April, and the latter in July.— In May, Ume, one of the 
ficholars, died of typhoid fever, which was at that time an epidemic at Yokohama. 

“ She died in faith. A number of the pupils took the fever, and it was deemed 
advisable to disband the school for a time. Accordingly those not afiected were sent 
to their homes, and others taken to Tomioka (a sea-side place near Yokohama), where 
after careful nursing, they all recovered. This is the only time that the school wuts 
broken up on account of sickness.— Late in September of the same year IMiss Ch’osby 
went home for a visit, leaving Miss Guthrie in charge.” 

American Methodisfj 1877.- — The first re-inforcements, since the establishment of 
this Mision in 1875, arrived this year, namely, the Eev. J. Ing and wife, and the 
Kev. W. C. Davison and wdfe. — From the Yokohama Church, the Gospel was carried 
to other parts in the interior. On June 10th, 5 converts were baptized and organized 
into a church at Nishio, Aichi-ken; Ohara Ekichi tvas appointed its pastor. On 
October 4th, Kudo Toraonori took charge of a class of inquirers at Haohioji, Kana- 
gaw'a-ken ; some of this class were subsequently baptized and received into the churcli. 
■^‘To'wards the close of the previous year, the church at Yokohama began to receive 
reports about a remarkable religious a-wakening among tlie people of Shinshu. During 
the spring and summer of the present year, these reports continued to come, accom- 
panied by earnest invitations to visit them. These were especially addressed to Mr. 
Correll, under whose direction a colporteur had traveled through that region. He 
.accordingly visited the province in October and November. On this tour Mr. 
Correll saw abundant evidence of the correctness of the late reports, and he succeeded 
in forming several classes for religious instruction under suitable teachers at IMalsu- 
inoto and other places visited. The same work was later extended to Matsushiro, 
lida, and other important points in the province. — In November Mr. Boper accom- 
panied by a Japanese helper, visited the province of Shimosa, and at Ajiki, a town 
about 35 miles N. E. of Tokyo, formed into 'a class 12 candidates for baptism and 
placed them under the care of the native helper who had personally instructed them. 
—The girls’ school in Mita, Tokyo, prospered finely, and increased accommodation 
soon becoming necessary, a piece of ground was purchased in Tsukiji and a school 
building erected, which w^as ready for occupancy early in this year.” 
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Cmi. Meik 1877. — Oa January 15th of this year, Mr. Meacham baptized the 
principal of the local school at which he taught, and 2 of the teachers and 3 of the 
i:)iipils, thus forming the nucleus of a church at Xuniazu in Shizuoka Ken. 

U. P, C. 1877. — ^Alr. Davidson very soon after Jus arrival began evangelistic 
work in Tokyo. On December 8th of the year he organized the Eiogoku>]’)ashi 
Church, which, under his and his faithful co-laborer, Mr. liliura’s care, soon became a. 
useful constituent of the newly formed Presbytery. 

Ev. Assoc. 1877.— On July I8th, Dr. Krecker and family and Miss Hudson 
removed from Yokohama to Tokyo, fixing their home at Surugadai, about three miles 
from Tsukiji, arrangements having been made to carry on a boys’ school there. 
Eeligious services were commenced on July 22nd, and an encouraging interest being 
manifested, two meetings were held on Sundays and an evening meeting during the 
week ; the regular evening family worship was also well attended by neighbors and 
others. A meeting for women on Thursdays, a Sunday-school and a Bible-class were 
established at about the same time. On August 5th one man was baptized and 
received into the church, this being the first fruit of the mission.”— In Septeml>er Mr. 
Halmliuber removed from Yokohama ^to Osaka, to make that city the centre of his 
work. 

Climb. Pmh» 1877 — “ In 1875 the Board of Missions of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, located at St. Louis, Mo., appointed two missionaries for the work in 
Japan. Of these one was detained by order of. the Board to prosecute medical 
studies; the other, the Bev. J. B. Hail, accompanied by his wife, reached Japan in 
February, 1877. OsJika was selected as the place to begin prepations for the work.” 

A, H. 1878. 

The work of Scripture translation received a new impulse in the summer of this 
year. The &st organized measures for the translation of the Old Testament had been 
taken about two years previously by tiie missionaries of Tokyo. The record of their 
meetings is fortunately at hand ; from it the following facts are taken. 

A meeting of the missionaries of Tokyo was held at Tsukiji on October 30th, 
1S76, to enquire whether a committee could be formed for the the purpose of translat- 
ing the Holy Scriptures into the Japanese language. There were present the Bev, 
Thompson, Piper, Wright, Shaw, Waddell, O. M. Green, Imbrie, K. Davidson, Eby, 
McLaren, Soper, Cochran, and Dr. Faiilds. Mr. Thompson was called to the chair 
and Mr. Cochran appointed secretary. The following resolutions were adopted 
Tliat steps be taken by the Protestant missionaries of Tokyo to form a Bible translu' 
tion committee ; — that this*" meeting do I'esulve itself into such a committee, with 
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power to add to tlie number, and to be known as ‘ The Tokyo Bible Translation Com- 
mittee and that this committee enter into correspondence with the Bible Transla- 
tion Committee at YTokoIiama, witii a view to fraternal relations and co-operation in 
the work of translating the Holy Scriptures into the Japanese language.”—It was also 
lesolvecl that a Committee of Kevision be appointed, and that the thanks of the Com- 
mittee be presented to Mr. Wylie, Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and to Air. Lilley, Agent of the National Bible Society of Scotland, for their kind 
oSer of pecuniary assistance in the translation and publication of the Word of God in 
the Empire of Japan. 

At the next meeting of the Committee, held on November 12th, 1877, there were 
present the Key. Thompson (in the chair), Piper, Amerman, Waddell, Wright, Iin- 
brie, Cooper, Cochran, and Dr. Faulds. It was, among other points, unanimously 
resolved “ that this Committee reserves to itself the right of granting permission to 
print and publish its translations of the Holy Scriptures.”— An adjourned meeting of 
the Committee was held on December 1st, at which were present the Eev. Thompson 
(in tiie cliair), Wright, Eby, Amerman, 0. M, Green, Waddell, Imbrie, and Cochran. 
At the opening of business, “ a letter from the Eev. B. C. Greene, Secretary of the 
Yokohama Translation Committee, was read, in answer to one from the Secretary of 
this Committee, in which the desire for friendly relations and co-operation was hearti- 
ly rccipro(?ated by the Yokoliama Committee, also handing over to this Committee 
Air. Thoiiipsoids translation of Genesis for revision and .publication/’ At this meet- 
ing, also, Air. "W right, on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society, asked 
permission to print and publish the first eleven chapters of Genesis, prepared by the 
Committee of Eevision, and the I'equest was granted. 

It ought to be mentioned that some of the members of the Tokyo Committee met 
regularly once a week for translation. 

The Committee engaged meanwhile at Yokoliama in tho translation of the New 
Testament, had by this time nui<.le fine progress. In view, however, of the number of 
missionaries of Vvarions denominations being much increased since 1872, the year of 
the Convention which created tliat Committee, and in view also of the too limited 
localization of the Tokyo Committee, it seemed desirable that some new mea.sure be 
taken and arrangements made for the furtherance of the work of Old Testament 
translation also. Accordingly, in pursuance of two circular letters issued by the A. 
B. C. F. AI.’s Japan Mission— dated respectively : Kobe, January 23rd and April 
10th, 1878— a Convention assembled at the Union Church in Tsukiji, Tokyo, on the 
lOth and 13th days of Alay of the same year, % previous agreement it was arnanged 
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that every mission in tlie field was to be entitled to send at least one delegate to 
represent it in the Convention, but that any mission baying more than three mem- 
bers on its staff was to be entitled to an additional delegate for every four of such 
additional members. It was also understood tliat the deliberations at the sessions 
were not to be limited to the one topic of Old Testament translation ; for it had been 
explicitly recommended in the later circular “ that the convention be free to discuss 
any matters of common interest which may be brought before it/’ — There were present 
at the convention 41 missionaries., 21 of whom (14 American and 7 English) were 
delegates representing 10 missions ; a representative of each of the 3 Bible societies 
then in the field ; and 3 honorary members. The Eev. R. S. Maclay , D. D., was 
elected chairman and the Bev. D. C. Greene Secretary. At the opening of business, 
the Bev, William Imbrie presented a series of resolutions 'with reference to the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, which, after due discussion and '^nth various amendments 
and some additional resolutions, were finally adopted in the following form:— 

“ This Convention appreciates and takes pleasure in recognizing the value of the 
work upon the Old Testament already accomplished by the Tokyo Translation Com- 
Uiittee. In view, however, of the fact that the missionaries in Japan generally desire 
to co-operate in labor upon the Old Testament, as 'well as to provide a means of meet- 
ing certain contingencies which may arise, be it 

i?eso/red, That each mission represented in this Convention be requested, from 
time to time, to elect one of its members who shall serve upon a Permanent Com- 
mittee. ■ 

“ That this Committee sliall have the right to add to its numoer a delegate from 
any Protestant mission not represented in this Convention upon application to it from 
swell a mission. 

That this Permanent Committee shall have autliorit'V to select, in whatever 
way or ways may seem best to it, a committee or committees for the translation of 
the Old Testament, to whom it shall assign the various parts of the w'ork, and shall 
also appoint a General Bevising Committee. 

Tliat any difficulties or differences wdiich may arise in the translating commit- 
tees may be referred for settlement to the Permanent Committee, wdio 'may [either 
settle the same itself or refer them for settlement to the General Bevising Committee. 

‘‘That when any translation shall have been completed by any committee to 
whom it h:is been assigned, it shall be forwarded to the Permanent Committee, and 
by that Committee be placed in the hands of the General Revising Committee, -wlio 
shall so far revise the names and terms introduced as shall make the translation uni- 
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form in these respects, and upon its fevorahle report and the general approval of the 
Permanent C'ommittee, it shall be published by arrangement* witli the Riblc Soeielit-^' 
represented in this Convention, under the supervision of the Permanent Comrn'utt^e, 
as the Authorized Version. 

'' That after the publication of the first edition under the supervision of the 
Permanent Committeee, each Bible Society represented in this Convention shall 
be permitted to print and publish such editions as its agent may deem desirable, 
provided that the text of the Authorized Edition be not departed from, it being 
distinctly understood that any translations put forth by the Permanent Committee 
are the common property of all Protestant missionaries. 

That in the judgment of this Convention the general style of translation of 
the Old Testament should so far he assimilated to that of the New Testament, that 
when the Bible is completed it shall present a uniformity in this respect correspond- 
ing to that of the Authorized English Version. 

‘‘That all matters connected with the translation and publicatbui of the Old 
Testament, not specifically provided for in the foregoing resolutions, are under- 
stood to be left entirely to the discretion of the Permanent Committee. 

“ That this Convention desires to place on record its deep sense of the value of 
the services rendered to our common mission work by the Yokohama Translation 
Committee, and requests it to continue its work and trusts that it will soon he alile lo 
complete the translation of tlie entire New Testament. 

‘‘Tliat in the opinion of the Convention the translation of the New Tesla'- 
meiit produced by tlie YhA'chama Committee ought to he considered the comniou 
property of the Protestant missionaries laboring in this country, and tliat the Bible 
Societies represeirted in tins Convention ought to have an equal right to publish the 
■same. 

‘‘ Tliat in the opinion of this Convention all future productions of the Yokohama 
Committee ought to be published jointly by the Bible Societies represented in this 
Convention, upon the motion of the Permanent Committee, and that on the comple- 
tion of the New Testament the conservation of the text ought to be vested in tlie 
Permanent Committee. 

That this Convention recommend that the work of translating and puhli.sliing 
the New Testament be brought into harmony with the principles now adopted iu 
relation to the Old Testament, under the supervision of one Permanent Committee.” 

On June 24 th of the same summer, the Tokyo Translation Committee met for the 
last time. It was resolved ^^That this Committee reqneS the Secretary to place its 
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ti’ans-.'ietions and records at the disposal of the Permanent Committee appointed bv 
the late General Conveirtiou,” and in conclusion, “ That in view of the arrangements 
T.-hich the General Convention of missionaries, recently held in this city, has made 
for the translation and publication of the Holy Scriptures in the Japanese language, 
tiie work of this Committee is now no longer necessary; therefore this Committee is 
hereby dissolved by the mutual consent of its members.” 

In accordance with the action of the Convention of May, representatives of the 
various missions were appointed, and the Permanent Committee held its first meeting 
for organization and the transaction of business in the Union Church, Tokyo, on 
October 23rd, 1878. Dr. Hepburn was elected chairman and Mr. Cochran appointed 
siicretary. This meeting was attended by representatives of 14 missions, that is, of 
all the Protestant Missions then in Japan, with the exception of the Edinburgh 
Medical and the Cumlierlaud Presbyterian Missions. Later these also were repre- 
sentol in the Committee.— The first real business done by the Permanent Committee 
was to nominate a dozen or more local committees from among the missionaries of all 
denominations residing in diflerent parts of the country, each local committee 
consisting of two or tlu-ee memters, and assign to them as many Books of the Old 
Testament for translation into Japanese. A Bevising Committee was then appointed,, 
consisting of five membei-s of tire Permanent Committee. -Since the time of its 
organization, tire Permanent Committee has periodically held meetings for the 
transaction of its appointed business, and has worked harmoniously Ind to the 
satisfaction of the missioas, of whom it is the representative body for a specific 
purpose. 

, Am. Hpifio. 1878.-On November 24th the Eev. T. S. Tyng and wife arrived in 
Tokyo, and soon proceeded to Osaka, the station to which they were designated. Mr. 
Cooper was obliged for a season to leave his work on account of seriously impaired 
Jiealth; he accordingly left for Europe, route to- the United States, accompanied 

hy iiis wife, in March. 

“The Church Missionary Society Iraviug advised its missionaries to hold a 
conference to discuss matters of common interest, it was decided tliat they should meet 
in May, 1878, at Tokyo. The missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel asked the privilege of attending the meetmg, and it was suggested that aU 
Episcopal missionaries should at the same time hold a joint conference. The sugges- 
tion was approved by the Foreign Committee. A proposition to establish a jotot 
Theological School for the training of candidates for the ministry for the three 
Societies was referred for^ discu^iion to the meeting in May. The Conference 
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Communion, B<aptism, and Confirmation, and the Catedusm. The subject of the 
proposed joint Theological School was not discussed but after the adjournment it 
was resolved to form such a school, the students to live with Bishop Williams and 
to receive instruction from both En^dis’i and American missionaries/’ 

“ In »T uly Miss Pitman wrote that 3 i enons liad been baptized and 7 confirmed 
nt the chapel in Tykyo. Mrs. Blanchet spoke of the increasing interest in the meet-' 
ings lield at the homes of converts.” About this time the Divinity Training School 
was established in Tokyo, and by December it numbered 13 students. Lectures were 
-delivered by the Bishop and the Eev. Messrs. Blanchet and Shaw. On November 1st 
the Bishop also opened a school for boys and young men, with 17 pnpils in attend- 
ance. — In his report the Bishop mentioned the excellent work done by Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Quinby at Osaka; the great services i*endered by Dr. Laiiing., who, during 
the year, had treated about 2,500 patients at his two dispensaries; and the steady 
progress .making in the girls’ schools at Osaka and Tokyo.” — In the missionary statif*- 
tics of the year (up to July 1st), 3 organized churches are reported for this Mission. 

Am, Prcih, 1878. — The Mission organized three churclies during this year, 
namely the Ilongo Church in Tokyo ; the Kiryn Church in Gnnma Ken ; and liic 
Saknra Church in the centre of Chiba Ken. — jVliss Yoimgmau, ^vho had carried on 
mucli outside work while in charge of Graham Seminary, leL tlie institute in J uly, 
to devote herself entirely to that work. Establisliing, superintending and teaching 
day-schools and night-schools for youth, a training home for Bible women, Bible- 
classes for women and children, and visiting women at their homes : sueli were 
thenceforth to be her multifarious duties.—* In the following September, Mrs. Trvie 
and Miss Eldred brought over their school from Ginza and united it with the C.Traham 
Seminary. This Seminary remained then in the charge of these two ladies and ]\liss 
Gnlick.— In 1876, a Christian Japanese lady, Mrs. Sakurai, Imd established an in- 
dependent girls’ school at Bancho, Tokyo. She had begun with 9 scholars; but 
the school grew rapidly. In 1878 Mrs, Sakurai solicited more or less aid from tlie 
Mission, and thus her school came partly under its care. — The year’s statistics recorn 
for tills Mission 8 organized churches and 374 church members. 

Am, Eefcl 1878, —Miss H. L..Winn arrived at Yokohama in May, and soon 
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.■Uterwards began teacliiiig in the Mission’s boys’ school.— In August Miss E. F. Pai- 
xiiigton and Jliss M. J. Farrington arrived at Nagasaki. They wore .»ent by the 
Roman’s Board to open a girls’ school at tlmt place. On their arrival Mrs. Stoui 
jiassed her little class of 6 girls over to them,— A church was organized at M’ado- 
im-ra, a village situated about .30 miles K W. from Tokyo. The country work was 
considerably ostended this year, Mr. Ito Tokichi began work at Misliiina on the 
either side of Ilakoue ; Mr. Maid Shigetu paid periodical visits from Feda to Konioro 
and other towns in the neighborhood.— “ In the autumn of the year, Kagoshima, the 
old c.apital of Satsuina, was occupied as a permanent station of tlio Mission. Mr. 
Segawa was sent there to carry on the work.”-Tlio published statistics for the year ‘ 
sl'iow 4 organized churches and 2.M chureh inemhei-s for this Mission. 

Am. Sapt. 1878.— “In the month of December, the Eov. Henry H. Elioc.s and 
wife arrived to take cliarge of the work in Tokyo. During his stay in this city, Mr. 
Rhte» laid tiuce picaching places, and devoted himself with great energy to the 
work. During this year there were in all 23 additions to the two churches in Yoko- 

.ind Toivj 0 . —The statistics show the Slksion to have under its care tw(' 
eirarclies and 57 cliurch members, 

A. D. C. F. M lS7.8.-Tho working force of the Mi.sision was iiicrca,sed by the 
following arrivals : Eev. Otis Cary, Jr., and wife on March 3rd ; Eov, J. T. Gulick 
on goptember 12th ; and Miss F. A. Gardner, Eev. J. H. Pettee and wife, and Eev 
E. 11. Duvrs and wife on October 2Cth.-Miss Mlieoleifo connection with the MLssion 
ceased on May 31st, on whicli day she was married to the Eov. C. Goodrich, of 

China, whom-ala.s!-slio left an afflicted widower but three iiiontlis hater 'on 
Siniteiiibr 4tb. 

Three new churches were organized this year, namely, the Kaniwa Church 
- >.saka, on Ja„u.ary20,h; the Annaka Church, Gunma Ken, on Mamh SOtli ,■ and thi 
-\.a..du Chureh, Ilyogo Ken. on October 15th. Annaka is situated 75 miles K TV 
icon, 'iokyo. It is the home of Mr. Neeshima’s parents, and the church there was' 
a^iegaids human agencies, “a result of the interest awakened by Mr. Keeshima’.s 
preaolung on his return from America, followed up by the labors of students from the 

nder the patronage of our churches in Osaka, who raised the funds needed for the 
< ormitory and school building, and who continue to meet all the running expenses 
xcep le maintenance of the missionary teachers. The fiiat move in the matter wal 
te part of the native Cfiristians; but a large part of the enthusiasm which led 
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them to undertake and to carry out the plan, was due to Mr. Leavitt’s remarkable 
fecultj for inspiring confidence in assuming tlie burdens which Providence imposes. 
To the faith and self-sacrificing labors of Mr. Naruse, who was several years the Japa- 
nese teacher in the school, is largely due the success in realizing these plans. For 
the first year and a half, Miss Stevens was the missionary teacher connected with the 
school:”— The statistics, prepared for all the Missions up to July 1st of this year, put 
down for this Mission 10 organised churches and 315 church members. 

a 31 S. 1878.— The Rev. W. Andrews and wife joined Nagasaki station hy the 
end of the year. Mr. Mandrel gave special attention to the training of native 
e?angelists.— The work in Osaka had grown considembly during the past two years, 
and to answer its requirerneiits, a large building was put up and opened in August. — 
In this yeai’, also, it became necessary for Mr. Piper to abandon liis quarters outside 
of the Coacessio3i, Tokyo. Tie accordingly removed to Tsnkiji and built a small 
chapel next to the Mksion’s house, which has continued to be the clilcf centre of the 
Society’s work in the capital. — In 1877-1878 Air. Leniiig was on a visit to England 
and absent from Hakodate for fifteen months. On his return to that station, he built 
a church, which was opened in November (1878), and there regular preadiing was 
thence-fortli carried on.— No statistics for this hlissioii had come. in tliis year. 

dm. M. Home, 1878.- — Early in the spring Miss Guthrie’s health failed, and she 
Avas laid aside for a time by a stroke of paralysis. Although she recovered sufii<?.ien.tly 
to resume her duties before Miss Crosby’s return in Alay, she was A^ery feeble, and, 
w^as obliged to leave for America in July. In October Aliss AIcNeal went to Tokyo to 
open a Avork in connection with the Alission, still continuing the editorship of ‘ Glad 
Tidings,’ a monthly newspaper for Aromeii and children, which she had started two 
years before under tlae auspices of the ‘ Foreign Sunday School Association of Brook- 
lyn’ (Ncaa^ Yorl^:).” — ^Tiie school at Yokohama was in a prosperous condition. In the 
summer this Mission reported 49 boarding-scholars, 20 day-scholars, and 100 Sunday 
school scholars. The outside work of the Alission had by this time grown much ; 
besides some of the missionaries, 6 Bible-women Avere engaged in this work. 

Amet'ican Meihodisf, 1878.— Air. Ing and wife were obliged to return to America on 
account of failing health after oonnection with the mission for only a year.— In 
February Dr. AXaclay accompanied Bishop Wiley on a visit to Hakodate. During 
their ten days’ sojourn there, the Bishop dedicated the church at that station and 
ordained Honda Yoitsu to the office of Deacon.' — Since 1874, Dr. Alaclay was a 
member of the Yokohama (Bible) Translation Committee and, with the excep- 
tion of about one year and a half, attended its sessions four days each week.— The 
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Tokyo station was re-enforeed in October by the transfer to it of Mr. Harris and wife 
from Hakodate. Mr. Davison, who had been teaching in Hirosaki, Aomori Ken, for 
nearly a year, succeeded Mr. Harris and took charge of the Hakodate station. — On 
Xovember 6th, 6 converts w^ere baptized at Xagoya, Aichi Ken, and placed under 
the care of a native catechist. — During April, Mr. Soper made a second visit to 
Shimusa, baptizing 16 adults and 1 child ; and in October he again visited the prov- 
ince, baptizing 14 adults and 2 children, and organizing the converts into a churcli 
to be known as the Church of the Joso Circuit.” — -Four single lady missionaries 
arrived in October, namely, Miss S. B. Higgins, for A'okohama, Miss M. A. Spencer 
and Miss M. J. Holbrook for Tokyo, and Miss M. A. Priest for Hakodate. The 
school-house built in Tsukiji the previous year proving insuificient for the needs of 
the work, was much enlarged this year. — ^The statistics up to July 1st record for this 
Mission 10 organized churches and 228 church members, 

Can. Metk. 1878. — Dr. Macdonald, after working for four years at Shizuoka, left 
that place in April and went on a visit to Canada. The tabulated results of his 
labors showed at that time a net ingathering of 118 baptized believers.” — ^In June, 
Mr. IMeacham, having labored two years at Xumazu, left that town and removed to 
the Ihkyo station. Despite the efforts of the Buddhist and Shinto priests, ’which 
began before Mr. Meacham’s arrival at Xmnazu to neutralize liis labors and were kept 
up unceasingly, the little churcli kojit on increasing till, ere he left, 41 persons w^ere 
baptized and a happy and earnest body of believers were gathered out of the wmrld. 
The members of the church were mostly students of the school, and so, when by in- 
cendiarism tlie handsome school building, houses, etc., ivere burned to the ground, and 
the scliool authorities were involved in debt and unable to carry on the school on the 
old liasis, the English teacher (Mr. Meacham) was obliged to leave and the majority 
of the churcli members -were scattered over the land. It is gratifying to hear occasion- 
ally of one or another in his sphere letting his light shine.” — In the spring Mr. £by 
removed from Tokyo to Kdfn, Yamanashi Ken, as teacher in a private school, and fur 
nearly thi-ec years preached the Gospel in his own hired house. Kdfu is the capital 
of the province and situated in the midst of a silk growing district and employs thou- 
sands of hands in the reeling and weaving of silk.— Mr. Cochran, after leaving Mr. 
Nakamura's school, lived for some time at Surugadai, and eventually settled down in 
rsukiji. By his faitliful labors he gathered a little church, mostly of students and 
their friends, to the number of 41 baptized believers, — ^By the statistics of the year, 
the Mission reported J organized churches and 148 church members. 

/S'. P. (?. 1878.— Mr. H.'Hughes joined the work of the Mission this year, labor- 



jj^ngiisii oiiurcii Missions iiiJapanj being absent, Bishop Williams was requested to 
act in his place, and on Palm Sunday confirmed 32 converts at Mr. Shaw's chapel in 
Tokyo.— About this time Mr. Plummer paid a visit to the Bonin Hands and creaied 
an interest in Christianity among their population, which later produced some grati- 
fying results.— An account of the Conference of May, in which this Mission took 
part, is given under the head of the Am, Episc, Mission. — About 100 church members 
,are recorded for this Mission in tiie annual statistics. 

Ed. Med. 1878. — The statistics give 1 organized church and 28 clmrcli members 
for this Mission. 

U. P. C. 1878. — Mr. AVaddell soon after his arrival in Tokyo commenced a school 
in the western part of the city. This school had by this time grown in size and 
importance. He also was fully engaged in preaching. Mr. Waddell was also engag- 
ed in preparing a work on the psychology of Japan the chief object of his researches 
being to find correct Japanese terms for “spirit,” “Holy Spirit,” “soul,” etc.; the 
terms now in use are, according to liis views, erroneous. — ^The statistics show for this 
.Mission 1 organized cliurch and 56 church members. 

Ev. Assoc. 1878. — “ Dr. Krecker’s boys’ school at Surugadai, Tokyo, was discontin- 
ued ; but a preaching place was secured in a good location near by, Avhere services 
were continued with good results. 11 adults and 1 child were baptized during the 
year. — ^In Osaka tlie first regular preaching place was opened in March, services being 
held on Sundays and 'Wednesdays ; but the attendance was at first small. — ^The annual 
statistics give for this Mission 1 organized Church and 13 church members. 

Camb. Fresh. 1878. — ^In November the Kev. A. D. Hail and wife arrived at 
Osaka. Mr. Hail at once sot to work studying tlie language and otherwise qualifying 
himself for usefulness. 

_A.P.1879. 

Am. Episc. 1879. — “ The Divinity fcJchool in Tokyo continued to receive a consider- 
able share of the time and labor of Messrs. JBlanchet and Quiuby (the lattei* of wliom 
had been transferred from Osaka to Tokyo), and its good influence was perceptible. 
In speaking of the good accomplished by this school during the year, Mr. Blanchet 
strongly advocated the training of a native ministry as the most effectual means of 
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fliding the missionaries. To use Ms owii^'words : ^Tlie people are actually getting 
ready for Christianity faster than we can carry it to them.’ Repeated invitations 
came from interior towns and villages for the missionaries to come and teach them 
the ‘Religion of Jesus/ but the force was altogether inadequate to meet tlie demands 
upon it. — Mr. Yokoyama, who had been rendering efficient service among his |:)eople, 
was obliged to suspend his work in great measure, owdngto ill-health. — Mrs. Blancliet 
and Miss Pitman w'orked energetically to render the girls’ school at Tokyo successfiiL 
— <.)n December 26 th occurred, another of those great fires for which Tokyo is so 
famous. The Bishop’s house was biinied and much of its contents destroyed.”— The 
force at Osaka was increased by the arrival of the Rev. J. McKim and wife in March. 
‘‘iMr. Tyng, ■'writing from Osaka that same month, spoke of the importance of that 
station and the urgent necil of additional teachers, as instruction in the English 
liinguage was an indispensable preliminary to Christian education. — ^The girls’ school 
at Osaka, under Miss Eddy’s charge, made encouraging progress, with an average 
attendance of 25 pupils.” 

IWsb. 1S79. — ?diss hlarsh’s connection wttli the 'Mission ceased this year, on. 
nveonnt of ber marriage to Mr. Poate of the Am. Bapt. Mission. —One new church ; 
th.e Xiliou Easlii Ciuirch, was organized in Tokyo and the Rev. Mr. ICitahara called 
as its pastor. — In this year work was begun in the west of Japan at two centres, 
Kanazawa in the old province of Kaga and Shimonoseki in Choslilu. IMr. Winn and 
family occupied tlie former town, and there, “ widely separated from other foreigners 
repeated some of the experiences of earlier days. At Shimonoseki the work, from 
the start, has been in the hands of Japanese evangelists, Messrs. Hattori and 
Aoyama.” — In Beptember Mrs. True left the G-raham Seminary, Tokyo, and joined 
Mr. and Mrs. Winn at Kanazawa. Miss L. A. Leete, who had come on a visit to 
Japan in Septeinber, 1878, and had taught in the Mission’s hoys’ school at Yokohama 
for about a year, was called to Tokyo to 'iill the vacancy in Graham Seminary. The 
Misses Eldred, Gulick, and Leete were now the foreign teachers in this school. — ■ 
TJje substantial building for the Union Theological School and Library, No. 17 
Tsnkiji, was completed and opened in the autumn.— The Mission’s work at the 
several stations and in all its departments was vigorously and successfully prosecuted 
during the year. 

Am. Uefd. 1879. — ^Early this year the Misses Farrington were obliged, by the 
serious failure of the elder sister’s health, to abandon the work they had but just 
begun at Nagasaki. “ After only five months’ stay, they left for Yokohama for 
bcttei medical advice and attendance.” The following summer, (1879) they i*eturned 
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to America. On October 24tb the Kev. E. S. Booth and wife arrived at Yokohama, 
and on December 8th at Nagasaki, which was their destination. Mr, Stout and foiuily 
Iiaying gone on a visit to America in the spring of the year, Mr. Booth on his arrival 
found the station in the charge of Japanese helpers. In the autumn, on liis return to 
Japan from a year’s sojourn in California, Mr. Yerbeck, after having been for 14 
years in the service of the Japanese Oovernment, rejoined the ranks of the mission at 
the Tokyo station. Mr. and Mrs. Miller also having returned on a visit to Ameiica 
early in the spring, the whole charge of the Ferris Seminary devolved upon Miss 
Witbeck; but in September following Miss ‘Winn, who had been teaching in the 
boys’ school, came to her assistance. — ^In the spring of this year the Shitaya Church, 
was organized in the northern part of Tokyo, the Eev. M. Uemura being later called 
as its. pastor. A neat chapel was built for the Kojimachi Cluirch, Tokyo, but was 
not long afterwards burned in an extensive fire in that neighborhood. The Rev. K. 
Ibuka had succeeded the Eev. M. Okuno as pastor of this church. After the fire, the 
congregation met for divine worship in the hired house vehere its services had been 
held before the church had been built. — The Church at Nagasaki had at this time 22 
names on the roll. — In the spring Mr. K. Banno was sent to open work at Nagoya, 
Aichi Ken, under the direction of Mr. Ballagh, who liad repeatedly visited the town 
on his evangelistic tours. 

Ain, BapL 1879. — “ In November, Mr. Kawakatsu was ordained in Yokohama. 
He was the first ordained native Baptist. Earlier in the same year, in July, Mr. 
Thos. P. Poate, previously a teacher in a government school, was appointed as a 
missionary of the Enion, and, on December 30th was ordained in Tokyo. On 
December 7th of this same year, the Eev. A. A. Bennett and wife, and Aliss E* J. 
Munson (now Mrs. W. J. White) arrived, the former for Yokohama, the latter for 
Tokyo. 

A. B. C, F. M. 1879. — ^The corps of lady workei-s was strengthened by the 
arrival of Miss A. M. Colby on May 21st, and Aliss A. Y, Davis on October 10th. 
The Mission suffered a great loss in the death of Arthur II. Adams, M. D., on 
November 23rd. Having labored four yearn in Osaka, Dr. Adams, accompanied by 
Ills family, went on a visit to America in the autumn of the previous year, and it was 
on his return hither, about a week out fx'om San Erancisco, on board the “ City of 
Tokyo,” that he was called home. — ^The force now in the field consisted of IG families 
and 12 unmarried women. 

Five new churches were organized during the year.^ One, the Temma Church, 
was organized in Osaka on January 30th. “ The seed sown in Hikone and Yokaichi 
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by the two students above referred to (under A. D. 1876), followed up by the labors 
of Dr. Taylor and others, brought forth fruit in the form of two churches, that of 
Dikone, orgm^i^ed on June 4th. and that of Yokaiohi, organked on June 5th. The 
bust go,«i,el light Imd been kindled on the island of Shikoku at Lnabari, tlie home of 
some 0.saka Christians. Mr. Atkinson and others had made several visits to tint 
place, and students from the Kyoto school had spent several vacations there. Even- 
tually Mr. Ise, one of the first graduates from the Theological Department at Kyoto 
was called to Imabari, to become pastor of a little band of about half a dozen Chris’ 
trans. who were organized into a church on September 2Ist. On December 13th a 
company of members of our churches, who had taken up their residence in Tokvo 

were organized into a church with Mr. Kozaki, another graduate of Kyoto, as their 
pastor. ’ A new station was opened at Okayama, where three missionary families 
were stationed in the midst of a veiy promising field. Dr. Taylor, Mr. Atkinson 
an others had worked and preached there on occasional tours; students of the 
Kyoto school had also spent vacations in preaching at this place. In April of this 
y ear the new Nation was occupied, and Dr. Berry began medical work in connection 
vit 1 1 le hospital of the Okayama-ken. “ The animal number of patients prescribed 
or y the doctors of this hospital k about 15,000. Opportunities for evangelistic 

0 orts among these patients have not been as full as they were in Kobe ; but there is 
reason to believe that the general influence has been to remove prejudices and to give 
wider opportunities for direct missionary work outside of the ho.spital.— Previous to 
Dr. Adam’s coming in 1874, no medical work had been done by our mission in 0.saka, 
with the ezeeption of a limited number of cases treated privately by Dr. Gordon! 

1 hrough Dr. Adams’s eflbrts a company of native doctors who desired instruction was 
formed, and a dispensary was opened in one of their offices. The attendanee at first 
was small, but it gradually increased. In the present year {1879), when Dr. Tavlor 
removed to Osaka, this native company was reorganized, and obtained peimmsion 
from the government to open a hospital.” 

“The Kyoto seiiool (Kshfslia) has lield its own, in spite of a local opposition which 
had attime.s threatened its e.ristence and which had prevented it from receiving stu- 
dents from the city or province of Kyoto. The first theological class of 15 studente ..rad- 
uated this year (18/9.) 'Ihese students were of the party of nearly 40 students who en- 
tered the Kyoto school in the autumn of 1876, at the time of the breaking up of Capt 
Janes’ Kumamoto school. TIus gentleman’s work has been referred to in the earli« 
pen^. Under his teaching and influence many of his pupils had become Christians 
m the midst of severe pemeciUions, and felt a strong desire to preimre themselves fpr 
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Cliristiaii work. Irom them our Japanese teachers have been chosen^ and they have 
naturally had much influence on the development of the school. Of the above 
fifteen, 1 died after two years of service in the school as teacher ; 5 are teachei*s in 
Cliristian schools ; 4 are pastors ; 2 are evangelists not yet ordained ; 1 is editor of a 
Christian paper ; and 2 are otherwise employed.’^ The accession of a body of young 
men so well prepared as Capt. Janes’ pupils were, was an event of great value to the 
Mission ; it put the educational and evangelistic work several years in advance of 
what it otherwise would have been. — ^The girls’ school at Kobe had by this time been 
enlarged ].»y the erection of another building, a part of the funds for which w^as 
given b}^ tlie natives. The girls’ school in Kyoto had also ere this entered its 
present permanent home. The Japanese churches had acquired a building for the 
Osaka girls’ school, which was occupied in November, 1879. This school was at this 
time in the charge of the Misses Gouldy and Colby,-— “ A native Home Missionary 
Society had been organized by this time, and the churches had pledged themselves to 
contribute once a month to its treasury. The ‘ Shichi Ichi Zappo ’ had been contin- 
ued with an increasing circulation.’ Much other litei*ary work had been done 
during the year. 

C. 3L S. 1879. — Tlie out-stations opened in connection with Nagasaki present 
the brightest aspect of the Society’s work in Kinshiii. Three such out-stations have 
been commenced, at Kagoshima, Saga, and Kumamoto. In each case converts 
baptized at Nagasaki were the means of preparing the way for, or commencing the 
work which was done. Some of the Nagasaki church members who were at Kago- 
shima on business in 1878 made such representations in reference to the openings for 
work there as induced Mr. Maundrel to send down one of his senior students in 
Marcli, 1879 ; and he liimself visited the place a month later and baptized 12 adults 
and G children. In the case of Saga, the occasional visits of some of the Nagasaki 
.stiident.s to their homes were the starting point. They told their friends of the 
Saviour they had found, and on account of the interest manife.sted, regular work was- 
commenced. In November, 1879, Mr. Maundrel visited the town and baptized 5 
adults.” TJie opening of the Kumamoto station was mentioned under A. D. 1876.— 
This year Mr. ^\blliams was transferred from the Hakodate to the Tokyo statioin 
where he was associated 'with Mr. Pii>er until the latter’s departure for England. — 
Mr. J. Biitchelor, who arrived here from Hongkong during iVIr. Beiiing’s a})sence in 
England, was this year appointed a lay agent of the Society and did good work as 
an evangelist at Hakodate and its out-stations for about three yeai*s. Services were 
regularly held in the church opened late in the previous year, until the disastrous fire 
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of 18/9, when it W'as totally destroyed. A smaller building has since been erected on. 
the same site, in which the work is still continued. “In addition to public 
preaching, Mr. Dening has frequently given lectures. All the services and lectures 
are well attended, the church being in a good central position. Much seed ha.s been 
sow n, but the truit gathered in the town of Hakodate has been comparatively little. 
There are several out-stations. The first that was opened is Ono, a village of 3,000 
inhabitants, whose occupations are chiefly farming and silk manufacturing. In 1877 
a building was erected for preaching, and a catechist from Hakodate holds two or 
three services there every Hunday. The attendance is small and the believers are not 
suffieient in number to enable them to do much towards self-support.” Then there 
are Nanaye, where the Government has established a model farm ; Kikujo with two 
C hristian families seven miles from Hakodate ; and the small village of Kamida, three 
miles from Hakodate, with one Christian household. “ Not only has steady and per- 
sistent work been earned on at the places named, but longer .journeys have been made 
fiom tune to time. Sapporo (the seat of extensive’ Government enterprises for the 
development of the resources of Yezo) has been visited in this way. In 1876 Mr. 
Dening baptized the first convert there, a young man who was brought to God by the 
efforts of Miss Dennis, a lady who formerly had charge of a girls’ Normal School there.” 

A',«. ilf. Home. 1879.-By the marriage of Miss Nelson, in June, the force at the 
“ Home ” was reduced to four. The schools and other departments of the work how- 
ever, were vigorously condueted, and from time to tune a goodly number of the pupils 
and others professed faith in the Saviour. 

Amenean Methodist 1879.—- Tiie mission force was increased by the arrival, in 
Septenibei^ of the Eev. Chas Bishop and the Eev. M. S. Vail. Mr. Bishop was 
sUtioned in Tokyo ; Mr. Vail at Yokohama, where he took charge of the Theological 
.and Training School. From March 5th to April 9th, Dr. Maclay made a tour 
through Kiushu, accompanied (from Nagasaki) by Mr. Davison. They spent ten davs 
-at Kagoshima, whore Mr. Davison baptized and organized into a church 44 adults and 
It) children. Thence they went overland to Kokura and Shimono.seki and returned to 
their respective statious._Dr. Maelay wtts this year relieved from the treasuremhip of 
t ie Mission, Mr. Soper being charged with the s.amc.-“ During the spring of this 
year, Mr. Soper visited the castle-town Mito, about 80 miles N. E. of Tokyo, baptized 3 
a ults and stationed a native preacher there. The Shinto priests, however stirred 
np opposition to the new doctrine and the helper retired from the city. We hope to 
jume our efforts m Mito. ^In May Mr. Soper dedicated a small chapel on the island 
u ama in t e Tonegawa. The Japanese membei's contributed about one-third of 
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the cost of the building. The work of our mission in the Yamagata Ken, 250 miles N.B. 
of Tokyo, was formally commenced by Mr. Harris in November, 1879. The province 
had been visited during the previous year by Mr. Correll, of the Yokohama station.'' 

Tiie mission experienced a sad loss by the decease of Miss Higgins, on July 3rd, 
only nine months after her arrival in Japan ; and on July 18th it was again afflicted 
by the death of Mrs. Henrietta Caroline (Sperry) Maclay. In October Miss E. 
Russell and Miss J. M. Gheer arrived, being designated for the girls’ school at the 
Nagasaki station. Miss Schoonmaker, the pioneer worker of the Tokyo girls’ school, 
after five years of faithful worl', returned to America in November. The school 
had been successfully conducted during the year until December 26th, when 
the school building, together with the church and Mr. Sopers house, was totally 
destroyed by the great fire of that day. 

Can. Mdh. 1879. — ^In the spring Mr. Coolman returned to Canada, his family 
having preceded him in the autumn of 1877, This same year Dr. and Mrs. Macdon- 
ald returned to Japan trom a year’s visit at home and established themselves in 
Tokyo. 

S. F. Q. 1879. — Mr. Plummer returned to England on account of serious illness. 
— About this time Mr. Wright opened a preaching place in the heart of the city of 
Tokyo, near Kyobaslii. The services were generally Tvell attended. 

TJ, F. C 1879.-~The mission built a chapel for the Ridgoku-bashi Church on one 
of the liveliest thoroiiglifares of Tokyo. The chapel was opened with an appropriate 
and well attended service on January 18th. As the outcome of Mr. Waddell and his 
Japanese helpers’ persevering labors, another new church was organized in Tokyo on 
March 29th ; this church was called tlio Fukide-chu Chuvcli, like most of the Japanese 
churches, after the locality wliero its members resided and its services were held. 
Mr. McLaren’s time was fully occupied with theological education, occasional preach- 
ing, and literary work. The Tsukiji Hospital engaged Dr. Faulds' zealous care 
continuously and prospered well under it. 

Ev. Assoc. 1879. — “This year was appro iched with hopeful expectations, but the 
health of the missionary in charge (Dr. Krecker) failed, .so that ho was compelled to 
abandon all work in the beginning of January, and he wnis not able to resume it 
during the year. There were as yet no native helpers, but the ladies of the Mission, 
held general prayer-meetings and intetiigs for women, and also did mucli visiting, 
while the Sunday School continued in a very flourishing coidition. Various foreign 
and native brethren, not members of our Mission, also preached from time to lime, 
and thus the services were kept up -with consideimble regularity. 5 adults were 
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baptized during the year. — In Osaka Mr. Halmhuber opened a Sunday School in 
January, 15 persons being present. 3 converts were baptized this year at that 
station.*’ 

Cumh. Fred). 1879. — “This Mission opened its first preaehing' place in Osaka this 
^year.’’ 

Eiig. JBapt^ IS79.— The Baptist Missionary Society (London) cooitnenced its opera- 
tions in Japan in February, 1879. Their agent, the Rev. W. J. White, landed at 
Yokohama by the end of 1878, but it was not until the date mentioned above that the 
Mission actually commenced its operations. Mr. White, wiio had already spent 
several years in the country as a teacher both in private and government schools, felt 
called of God to resign all secular work and devote himself to missionary labour. 
Early in 1876 Mr. White had left Japan and sailed for England, for the purpose of 
taking a course of Theology and laying before the Missionary Society the claims of 
Japan. Having completed his college course, he was successful in inducing the 
Society to open its commisHioii in Japan, and was in due course appointed their mis- 
sionary to Tokyo. Having some acquaintance with the language, Mr. White was 
able to commence work from the time of his arrival here. In J une of the same year, 
tlie first two converts w.4*re baptized, and in August following a Church was formed 
consisting of 5 members. 

Fefd, Ch. m the U, S. 1879. — The Reformed Church in the United States'"', pre- 
vious to this year, had done but little foreign missionary work. Its charities had 
been chiefly used to secure 'church homes for their German brethren from the Father- 
land, The Church, howeveS^, had contributed towards the support of two missionaries, 
one in Syria and one in India, under the auspices of other American churches. But 
in 1873, the Board of Comiussioners for Foreign Missions of this Church resolved 
that amission should be begun in Japan; and in the autumn of 1878, the Rev. A. 
I>. Gring was elected missionary and designated to this country. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gring reached Yokohama on June 6th and for a time remained tliere, applying 
themselves diligently to the study of the language. Air. Gring was generously 
allowed three years of uninterrupted study before being expected to begin work 
among the Japanese. 

xi). isso.-< 

“ A meeting of unusual interest, because such meetings must necessarily be rare 

’^It may not be out of place to state here that there are two Kelbrmed Churches in the Cnited 
S'ates , the one being called the Bef. Ch, in America, and the other the Eef. Ch. in the United 
States. The former, having its^centre in New Yorh, traces its descent from the Netherlands, while 
the latter, having its centre chiefly in Pennsylvania, is of German origin. 
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in any country, took place on the afternoon of April lOtli, in the Shini^akaye 
lliiirc'h, Tokyo. The building was tilled to its utmost capacity by a highly attentive 
.ludienee. The occasion w\as the celebration of the completion of the labours of tlio 
Crimmittee on the translation of the New Testament into the Japanese language. 
Two liandsomely bound volumes containing the books of the New Testamentj primed 
ill Japanese, lay side by side with a large copy of the Scriptures in English on the 
speaker's desk,— ht emblem of the true accord that it is hoped will ever be main- 
tained between the Japanese and English speaking peoples. 

‘‘ Representatives of fourteen American and English missionary societies, besides 
a large representation of all the Protestant Japanese churches in the capital were 
present. The proceedings of the meeting were for the most part conducted in 
Japanese. The Rev. Dr. N. Brown, senior missionary of the American Baptist 
Mission, very appropriately read Psalm XIX in English. He was followed in 
prayer, also in English, by the Rev. J. Piper of the English Church Missionary 
Society. Then followed an address in Japanese by the chairman, Mr. A^erbeck. The 
most important address of the day was next delivered by J. C. Hepburn, M. D., LJ. It, 
senior member of the American Presbyterian Mission and of the N. T. Translation 
Committee ; to his indehitigable labours the present work largely owes its early 
com]detion. The Doctor’s address is happily extant in print and available* for 
giving some extracts here below. This address, which was In English, was followed 
by one in Japanese by the Rev. Okuno Alasalsuna, based on the text, ‘This is the. 
Lord's doing, it i.s marvellous in our eyes.’ The meeting was closed with prayer 
Japanese by the Rev. Mr. Ogawa and the benediction by the cliairnian.’ * 

After an interesting introduction, and Jiaving given a full account of the several 
esirly attenupts at Scripture translation, of Avhat had been done in the same 
department from 1859 np to the lime of the Yokohama. Convention of September 
ilOlh, 1872, and also of that Convention and its action, Dr. Hepburn went on to say : 

“ The Translation Commitlee appointed at the Convention of Se[)tember, 187 l\ 
did not commence its sittings until June, 1S74, when tlie Rev. R. S. Maclay, D. D„ 
of tiie Aletliodist Episcopal Alission ; the Rev. N. Brown, of the American Baptist 
An.-slon ; tlie Rev. J. Piper, of the Church Mi.ssionary Society ; and the Rev. AV, B. 
AVright, of the Society for the Propagation of the (lospel, were invited to meet and 
pra-ticipate in its work. Mr. Piper and Mr. AVright, owing to their residing at saidi 
* The whole of the above and what follow.^ is taken, considembly abridged, from the report of 
this meeting which, together with Pr. Hophurn’s .address, appeared in the Japari of A pvil 

21 th, The parentheses are the compiler’s, • 
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an inconvenient distance (in Tokyo), could not meet the Committee. Dr. Nathau 
Brown sat with the Committee about IS months, until January, 1876 , when be 
resigned and continued the -work of translation alone. 

^^The four remaining members of the Committee (Drs. S. K. Brown J. G. Hep- 
burn, I). C. Greene, and R. S. Maelay ) continued at the work of translation and 
revision, wdth but slight interruption, Dr. Maelay being absent about 18 months, 
owing to other duties, and Dr. S. R. Brown being compelled, througb ill healtn, to 
cease work in July, 1879. 

The Committee finished their translation and revision of the New Testament 
on November 3rd, 1879, about 5 years and 6 months after they bad commenced. 
Their w'ork was cut on blocks and published in the following order : 

Luke 

Romans “ March 1876 

Hebrews, and Matthew (revised) 

Mark (revised ) 

Epistles of John 

Acts “ Sept. 

Galatians 

Gospel of John (revised) Atay 

1 Corinthians “ Aug. 

2 Corinthians v 

Ephesians, Philippians \ 

1 and 2 Thessalonians j-***’******”*';-*--..- 

Philemon, James, 1 and 2 Peter \ 

Jude. Collossians, and Revelation j 

“ Ti .siiould be here mentioned that the Yokohama Translation Committee, 
appointed aaid organized by the Convention of 1872, complied with the recommend- 
ation of the general Convention held in Tokyo in Alay, 1878, to confer especially with 
reference to the translation of the Old Testament, and since that time brought out 
their work in accordance witli the resolutions adopted by that Convention (see p. 97*) 
and under its authority. To that body (i. e. the Permanent Committee, which 
represents all the Protestant Alissions in the department of Bible translation) the last 
portions of their work from Ephesians to the end were submitted ; and the standard 
edition of the whole New Testament, now in the press, has had the benefit of passing 
througb the careful revision •of the Revising Committee of that body, and thus comes 
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forth under the authorization of all Protestant missionaries in this country. The fact 
of these repeateel revisions also accounts for the delay in its publication. 

‘‘In this country, where, from the earliest times, the Cliincse language and 
literature have had such a powerful influence upon the cultivation and language of 
the people, it was, at the very first, a matter of considerable anxiety in what literary 
style our work should be brought out, to make it most acceptable and useful. The 
conclusion it w’-as desirable to arrive at, was not difficult to be determined : avoidin'^- 
on the one hand, the quasi Chinese style, intelligible to the highly educated only, 
and, on the other hand, a vulgar colloquial, which, though easily understood (in the 
locality where it is indigenous), might make the Scriptures contemptible, we should 
choose that style which, wdiile respected even by the so-called liiemii, was easy and 
intelligible to all classes. We thus adhered to the vernacular or pure Japanese, a 
style which may be called classical and in -which many of the best books intended foi 
the common reader are written. And our enlarged experience lias given us nc 
reason to regret onr first determination, but rather to be more and more satisfied with 
it, and to believe that in this, as well as in many other matters, we have been under 
the guidance of a kind and all-ruling Providence. 

“Nor should we omit to mention the Japanese who have assisted the Committee 
in its work, at various times. These have been: Mr. Okuno, whom you all know; 
he has had more to do in assisting in the first work of translation, than perhaps any 
other. He continued with the Committee a little more tlian two years, when press 
of other work forced him to leave. Mr. Takahashi (Gord) was with us until the 
revision of the last book and aided the Committee not a little. 'Sh\ Miwa also, but 
only for a short time. It remains for me to speak only of Mr. IMatsuyaraa. He was 
with the Committee from tlie first, and throughout its whole work. He was our chief 
dependence, assistant, and arbiter in all cases of difficulty. Whatever virtue there is 
in our Japanese text, is mainly, if not altogether owing to his scliolarly ability, the 
perfect knowledge he has of his own language, his conscientious care, and his hhmth 
fying himself with the work. As a Committee we feel under especial obligation to 
him, and extend to him our hearty- thanks. 

“ It may safely be said that there is no foreigner in this country who has such a 
knowledge of the language as to qualify him alone to bring out an idiomatic ami 
good translation, without the aid of a native scholar. And the literary merit of a 
translation will depend principally upon the ability and scholarship of the native 
assistant. 

“ It may also be asked, how it happened that not untiftwelve years after mission 
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aries arrived in this ountry,c was any portion of the Sacred Scriptures published ? 
This was owing to the traditional hostility of the Government to Christianity, and 
the impossibility of getting native printers to undertake the work. The ancient edict 
against Christianity was not removed from the public notice-boards until 1873. 
Indeed it may be said that it has not to tliis day been officially abrogated, but only 
sudercd to fall into disuse ; and might be revived and enforced still as the kuv of the 
Empire, if the Government saw fit to do so. 

“ Although we have met to-day more especially to celebrate tlie completion of 
thewmrk of translating and publishing the New Testament by the Committee acknow- 
ledged by all the Protestant Missions in this country, I cannot suffer the occasion to 
pass without congratulating our Baptist brethren assembled here to-day. They have 
an especial cause also for rejoicing at the completion of their version by that veteran 
missionai'y and our friend, Dr. N. Brown, who having accomplished a similar work 
for the natives of Assam, has the honor also of having completed the translation of 
the New Testament into this language, and publishing it some months previous to 
this committee. 

“ Not, however, until the wdiole Bible has been translated and placed in tlie 
liands of tliis nation, ought the Christian missionaries in this country to give them- 
selves any rest or feel satisfied with any other work they may do. Our only regret 
to-day is that instead of celebrating the completion of the vrork of translating the 
New Testament, we are not rejoicing in the fact that the whole Bible is translated 
and published— not until that day can our joy be full. The New Testament alone is 
doubtless sufficient for salvation and the esiablisliment of the Christian Ciiiirchnn 
t -lis land. But without the Old Testament it is incomplete, and much of it miin- 
tslligible without the living teacher. Happily the Chinese version, with the 
scholarly portion of the nation, serves in some measure to remedy this deficiency ; 
but when wt consider how very small is the prop mt ion of those wdio can use this 
version, we must sec how little it can supply the want of a version in tliclr ovm 
1 iriguage. 

'' May the day soon come when w'e sliall meet 'together to celebrate this most 
desirable event. — Amen ! 

Since the spring of the year, it had been suggested repeatedly by leading men 
amongthe Japanese Christians, that the time had arrived for making some kind cf 
a public demonstration, in order to place the truths of the Gospel before ilie people 
at large and to show the uninformed what progress Christianity had already made in 
the capital. Some of these men and a few foreigners advocated the holding of open- 
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ail meetings after the manner of American camp-meetings. The outcome of all this 
was that, on a fine day in autumn, October 13th, a highly interesting and edifying 
spectacle was presented to the citizens of Tokyo. The spacious rooms and gardens of 
the rural restaurant “ Sei-yo-ken/' on the border of the “Ueno'' public park, had 
been rented for the day. These premises are situated on the very ground where the 
last bloody battle of tbe Eestoration had been fought, in this part of the Empire 
twelve yearn previously. Japanese and foreign Christians and preachers assembled 
here at an early hour on the appointed day. Music had not been left unprovided 
for ; an organ and a; choir of Japanese school-girls and their foreign teachers 
were punctually on the spot, and their melodious strains added variety and cheerful- 
ness to the exercises of the day. 

The occasion having been widely advertised beforehand, it was not long before a 
number of hearers and sight-seers began to gather around. In the forenoon, moderate- 
ly sized audiences were addressed in the rooms of the restaurant ; but towards noon 
the rooms, though pretty large, were found insufficient to hold the crowd of visitors 
then on the ground. The wide front-veranda of the ground-floor was now converted 
into a platform, the pretty gardens furnishing abundant room for the growing 
audience. The whole of this made up an impressive scene. In full view in front 
were the miniature lake of Shinobazu and the northern suburbs of the city ; on 
a little island in the lake stood the temple dedicated to the goddess Ben ten ; within 
hailing distance towards the left might be seen the temple of the thousand-handed 
goddess of mercy ; within a stone’s throw to the rear sat a bronze image of Buddha, 
twenty feet high; and in the midst of all these a large and orderly crowd stood 
attentively listening to tlxe prcclaniAtion of the Gospel by a number of zealous preach- 
ers. While the principal work was done on the novel platform just described, a 
few preachers held overflow-meetings under the summer-houses standing in drflerent 
parts of the gardens. It is calculated that several thousand people, as they came and 
went, heard the preaching of the Gospel, many of them, for the first time on that day. 
It was gratifying to notice among the crowded audience the attendance of several 
representatives of the higher and the official classses resident in the capital and the 
presence of a number of Buddhist priests ; the respectful bearing of all present, too, 
was a pleasing feature of the the day's performances. The next day’s local papers 
(Japanese), also, in their reports of the meeting, generally spoke of it with respect 
and approval. The promoters of this new enterprise had every reason to be satisfied 
with the result. For months afterwards one could hear, in Japanese churches, 
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allusions made to the happy event, and thanks given to God for the blessings vouch- 
safed on the memorable day. 

Am. EpUc. 1880.— The force of the Mission was this year re-entbrced by the 
arrival of the Ecv. E. E. Woodman and wife on September 21st, and Mr. J. McD. 
Gardiner on October 12th. Mr. Woodman joined the force at the Tokyo station ; 
ISIr. Gardiner was appointed missionary teacher, also to be stationed at Tokyo. Mr. 
Cooper^s health having been re-established while on a visit abroad, he returned to his 
•work in the capital on July 9th ; Mr. Quinby having been eight years in the field, 
was permitted to take a vacation and left Tokyo, accompanied by Mrs. Quinby, on 
August 27th. “ The service of Mr. Yokoyama, which opened with bright promise, 
wab brief, since at his own request he was deposed from the saored ministry 
early in this year. In the opinion of physicians, his mental powers wei'e impaired 
by over-study.— On Easter Day the Bishop baptized 7, and Mr. Blanchet 11 
converts. — Under tlie energetic management of Mr. Tyng, the boys’ school at Osaka 
continued to flourish, the number of pupils in May being about 50. The girls’ 
school at the same station also prospered, and 4 of the pupils were baptized. Dr. 
Laning’s work continued to enlarge, and its importance can be judged from the 
Bishop’s statement that one-half of those baptized during the year were led into the 
Ohnreli tlirongli their connection with him. The project of building a hospital was 
strongly advocated by the Doctor, and an appeal was made for the requisite funds. 
The Committee on Work for Foreign Missionaries (women, of tlie Diocese of Yew 
York) undertook to raise the needed amount. With some contributions from others 
they had nearly redeemed their pledge at the date of this writing.” 

Am. Prcs6. 1880. — The missionary corps was increased during the year by the 
arrival of .^liss C. T. Alexander, Miss A, K. Davis, Miss S. C. Smith, and the Bev. J. 
M. McCauley and wife. Mr. McCauley had been a missionary to Siam for about 
tlnee years, when loss of health forced him to leave his work*. It was on his honie- 
waid way that he came to Tokyo, a brief sojourn at which place helped to re-establish 
Ills strength. He then received a call from this Mission, was transferred to it, and 
appointed teacher in the Mission’s flourishing boys’ school and college in Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. .Miss ’Alexander was designated to the school at Yokohama ; Miss Davis, 
after a brief sojourn at Yokohama, taught in the girls’ scliool in Tokyo ; and Miss 
Smith also joined the ladies in the Graham Seminary. In July tlie connection of 
Miss Guliek (married to Prof. Jewett), and in October that of Eklred (married 
t<j th<: Kev, It. Davidson) vnth the Mission ceased. — 'Two new churche.s were organ- 
ized, one at Yanagawtq Fukuoka Ken, plact'd under the tsare of ]\rr. Hattori, and 
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one at Shimono-seki, Choshn, in charge of Mr. Aoyama. The Shinsakay( 3 -bashi 
cniircn was removed from its former site to a more central lot witMii the limits of 
Tsukiji. This chiu'chj under the pastorate of the Rev. Mr. Ishiwara, was growiiig 
lapidly. -.the boys school at Aokohama, under the energetic maiiagenient t>r ^Ir. 
J. C. Ballagli and the assistance of others, had grown into a large and very sticeessful 
institution. It was this year removed to Tsukiji, Tokyo. It has commodious build- 
ings, used to the extent of their capacity for scliool-rooms and the acconimoclation of 
of boarding students. In the autumn Graham Seminary was again under the care of 
Airs. True, who had this summer retunied from Kanazawa. Aliss L. A. Leete and 
Aliss S. C. Smith were associated w’ith her at this time. — In this year the Rev. 
William Inihrie printed his English-Japanese Etymology, an indispensable book to all 
students of the colloquial.” 

A.m„ Ilefd. 18S0.— -Although all the departments of the work ^vtre in a prospero’.rs 
condition, the year was not an eventful one for this Alission. Perinancnt wurlc wa:; 
began at Okazaki, some 20 miles S. by E. from Nagoya, by Air. ATaniamotf > ; ami M r. 
Alaki gave up the pastorate of the Ueda Church, Shtnshii, to devote himscli’ exclu- 
sively to evangelistic work at the neighboring town of Komoro and outlying villages. 
—In July a church was organized at Kagoshima in Satsiima with 20 nieinl^ers, under 
the care of Air. Segawa. In December Air. and Mrs. Stout returned from a vj.sji to 
America to their work at Nagasaki 

“ In the summer of this year the Mission sulDred a grievous loss by the deatli, 
in the seventieth year of his age, of the Rev. b. R. Brown, T.>,I>., a: Monson, Alas/. 
This place was his native village, where a pious mother, rarely endowed ]>y imim-e 
and grace, had reared liim’dii the ‘nurture and admonition of llie fronh’ lie 
received liis early edneation at the Alonson Academy, an institution animmed with a 
zcid for missions. -After graduating fi’om Yale College and tlie Union Theulogicfil 
Seminary, New York, he odered himself to tlie American Board for appointment r.s 
a missionary. That Board, by tlie financial difiicnlties of 183G-38, v.'as coinpolled to 
postpone the time of Ins departure; until it finally released him altogether in favor of 
a nomination whicli he received from tlie Morrison Education Society, an English, 
organization, to begin a boys’ school at Hong Kong, China. For nine years Dr.. 
Brown taught this .‘-■chord with marked success* ,Yuiig AVlng, the Ch‘ine.se Ambas- 
sador to the United State.?, and others,, who later rose to inlluential positions, hid 
been under Dr, Brown’s training. Owing to the impairment of Alr.-^. Brown’s health, 
lie was obliged to abandon his work in the Hong Kong school and to return to 
America. Soon after his return home, Dr. Browu and family settled down at Owasc^o 
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Outlet, a village in the State of New York. He there established a prosperous sehooi 
to prepare young men for college, while he at the same time held the pastorate of a 
Eeformed Church in the village. It was from this place that he was called by the 
Board of Missions of the Eeformed Church as its first missionary to Japan. He 
arrived at Kanagawa on November 1st, 1859, and remained in the field until July, 
1879. During these twenty years he returned home once on furlough. It would be 
impossible here to review the whole of his useful labors in Japan. Dr. Brown was, 
from its organization in 1874 until he left Japan, chairman of the Committee on the 
translation of the New Testament into Japanese. His last work on this Committee 
was the first draft of the translation of The Eevelation, but he was not able to join 
the other members of the Committee in the revision of the same. Dr. Brown W'as 
a man of a very amiable disposition, a good linguist and successful educator, and 
above all a conscientious, prayerful, devout follower of Christ. His dife was pro- 
longed to see the results of his work. He lived to ' see the kingdom of God come 
with jxnv'er’, and saw some of his pupils in Japan ordained ministers of the Gospel, 
and others in infiuential situations. He also saw the version of the New Testament 
completed. It was a kind and beautiful Providence which led this Christian scholar 
and teacher— a pilgrim for so many years in heathen lands — to his birth-place to die 
amid the scenes of his childhood wdiere his kinsfolk liad their resting-place. He fell 
asleep without a struggle — in the presence of his beloved wife who had shared with 
him all his joys and sorrows— on a summer Sabbath morning, June 20th5 1880. Our 
sorrow over the loss is almost obliterated by our joy and rejoicing over so eminent a 
Christian career.” 

This summer, also, shortly after the great meeting at Uyeiio, ua old and dis- 
tinguished Japanese Christian was called to his rest. Mr. Awazu Komei was baptized 
by Mr. Bailagh in May, 18G8 ; and, although not connected with any foreign mission 
or with any church under foreign missionary care, — his faith being true and strong, 
but apparently not broad enough to carry him across the barrier of national exclu- 
siveness, so as to dispose him to cooperate with foreign work or workers, — he gave 
yeai-s of devoted service to his Lord, built -up an independent church in Tokyo, and 
ministered faithfully to the flock of Japanese Christians whom he was instrumental 
in gathering into it. He fell asleep honored and regretted by the officials of the 
Govermnent, in whose employ he had- been engaged as a teacher and an officer of the 
Naval Academy. A few days after the Ueno meeting and before his decease, Mr. 
Okunowont to give himatuH account of the exercises of that meeting. ^^This is 
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indeed a liappy event,” said Mr. Awazu ; « soon I shall be with the Lord, and shad 
thank him for this striking proof of the coming of his kingdom in oiir country.” 

>4??z. Sapi, In the winter of 1879-80, a work was commencGd in the Xortb, 
which has been rich in results. , A resident of Morioka and member of the Greek 
Church, W’-hile on a visit to yokohama, fell in with one of our members, attended, 
several services, and, on his return home, took with Mm a number of copies of tht> 
Scriptures. He and his friends, on reading these and conversing about them, were 
induced to write I’epeatedly to yokohama that some one might be sent to explain 
them. In obedience to this Macedonian call, Mr. Poats, accompanied by a. native 
assistant, started northward in January, 1880. Three visits were made during this 
year, resulting in the formation of the Church in Morioka in January, the Sendai 
Church in October, and the Hanamaki Church in November.” 

A. B. C. F. M, 1880. — Miss E. L. Kellogg arrived at Kobe on September 22nd ; 
Miss Wilson returned to America on June 20th and retired from the Mission. On 
October 12th, the Mission experienced a sad less in the death of Mrs. Curtis ; she was 
buried at Kobe on the 14th. — On October 12th a new church was organized at Oka- 
yama in the southern part of Okayrma-ken.— The foreign missionary peramiul was 
unchanged, if not decreasing ; but the Mission’s extensive work in all iis departments 
■was carried on energetically throughout the year. 

C M. S. 1880. — Mr. Piper and wife returned to England in December, leaving 
Mr. Williams the sole missionary in charge of the Tokyo station. Mr. Pipers connec- 
tion with the Mission ceased from that time. Before leaving this work, he finished 
the translation of three of the lesser Prophets, viz., Jonah, Haggai, and Malachi, under 
tlic auspices of the Permanent Committee; and prepared independently, for the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, a Japanese Beference New Testament. — ^Tlie work 
wliich had been begun at Kumamoto by a native of that to’wn, was followed up by 
others, and in Jul}^ Mr. Maundrel, during Ms second visit, baptized 12 adults and 4 
children, — Mr. Warren was absent on a brief visit to England during the greater part 
of this year ; and by the end of the year was appointed secretary for the whole 
sion. 

Am, Method, 1880. — Tlie Mission’s force was increased by the arrival of the Bev. 
C. S. I-fOng and wife, for the Nagasaki Station, in March ; the Bcv. G. F. Draper and 
wife, for Yokoliaraa, on March 20th ; and Miss J. Vail, for Yokoliama, on May 25th. 
For the department of female education, also Miss Kate Woodworth arrived in Octo- 
ber, designated to Hakodate. Miss Priest, of the same sUtion and department, was 
obliged on account of ill health, to return to America.— Since 1874, Dr. Maclay had 
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been in cliarge of a circuit which at first embraced only a portion of Y^okoliamaj but 
s-.ibriecxiiently included Xisliiwo and Nagoya in Aichi Ken. During these years he 
}•aptized -59 adults and 2 children,-~.The girls’ school iiiTsukiji having been destroyed 
])y five in December of the previous year, new quarters liacl to be provided. Through 
the kind offices of the Hon. J. A. Bingham, U. S. Minister, resident in Tokyo, j^ermis- 
sion was obtained to rent a suitable building on the Ginza, a street outside of the 
Foreign Concession, and in the latter part of January, 1880, the school was re-opened 
there, and continued th.ere for more than a year, during which time a new building was 
erected in Tsukiji.— The members of the Mission took a prominent part in the open 
ah* Ueiio meeting. Althongh the year was devoid of striking events, the work was 
none the less energetically and successfully prosecuted in all its branches and locali- 
ties. ^ 

S. P. G. 1880.-“The Mission force was increased by the arrival of the Bev. E. G. 
Hoj-yper, designated to the Osaka station. About this time, also, Miss Shaw went 
to Niigata, her connection with the Mission being severed. The work at Osaka was 
diligently carried on. — Mr. Wright and Mr. Shaw, in Tokyo, held regular Sunday 
and week-day services in their cliurches and various prench.ing-places, and tlieir schools 
I>rospered. ^ 

JSd, Med* ISSO. — Until September of this year, ^Ir. Oshikawa continued to labor 
as an evangelist in eoopc-ration with Dr. Palm, the preaching-place being used also as 
a dispensary. “luthe month named, Mr. Oshikawa removed to Sendai and com- 
menced a separate woi'k in that region. He liad during a previons evangelistic tour 
met with much interest and encouragement in that part of the country whicli, con- 
trasting strongly with the inertia of the people of Echigo (the jmovinco of Niigata), 
f'cemed to constitute a call to labor there. He was accordingly set apart with prayer 
for the w’ork in Sendai, and took with him Mr. Yosliida as fellow-laborer and eulpor- 
teur» — The evangelistic w'ork at Niigata raid in its neighborhood was actively contin- 
ued ; but tlie medical woi*]: was interrupted in July bv a fire whicli destroyed a 
considcralfie x>art of the town. 

P. P. 0. 1S80. — On June 24th the Eev. R. Welsli and tvife arrived in Tokyo, 
but tiic following January Mr. Welsh was obliged to resign, on account of ill health; 
and returned liojne. IMKs Gamble’s connection with the Mission being discoiilinucd, 
she also returned to England. — For several winters, in connection with the Tsukiji 
Hospital, lectures on scientific subjects beai’ing on religion were delivered with good 
results. Dr. Faulds liml also prepared a special type for the printing of books for the 
blind, and a library for the blind was instituted. 
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Ev, Assoc. ISSC.—^ On May 24th the Mission’s force was strengthened by the 
arrival of the Eev. Jacob ilartzler and wife, Mr. Hartzler having been appointed 
superintendent of the Mission.— The commencement of the year found Dr. Krecker’s 
health restored, so that he was able to resume preaching, and favorable openings 
presenting themselves in the spring, several new preacliing-places were taken up. 
Four Sunday Schools and an equal number of meetings for women were sustained 
on week days, and a ehildreivs day-school was also established. Several young men 
having expressed a desire to be prepared for the Christian ministry, arrangements 
were entered into, near tlie close of the year, with the Methodist Church of Canada 
Mission, for jointly conducting a Theological School. — Nine persons were baptized in 
Tokyo during the year. — In February a women’s meeting was established in Osaka, 
and in October an additional preaching-place was opened. Prayer-meetings were also 
held in private houses every Tuesday evening, invitations being often received from 
persons who were not Christians.” 

Cimh. Presb. 18&0.— The first cases of the adminislration of baptism occurred in 
the autumn of this year, when two young men received the sacrament. 

Pefd. C’h. ill the U. S. 18S0.— On June 28th, Mr. Oring and family removed frenm 
Yokohama to Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Meth. ProL 1880.— The Methodist Protestant Clmrcli, an American Ciiurch 
founded in 1828 and difiering from the Methodist Episcopal Church in polity only, 
this 3 ^ear established its Japan l^Iission, which is its only mission. Miss L. M. 
Guthrie was sent out as its frst misfionary ,* but, while on her way cut and staying at 
£:m Francisco, “ she was suddenly called from labor to reward.” Miss Guthrie had 
for several years bec}i a devoted member of the staff of the Horne ” at \ okoliama. 
Soon afiCTwards the Board secured the services of Miss IX. G. Briltan, wlio had the 
advantage cf many years of missionary experience in India. She reached \okohama 
on September 23rd and located herself and her work at tliis port. Tlie objects of the 
Mission are educational and evangelistic work. jMiss Brittan transferred a few girls 
Vvdrom this ehurcli had for a number of years supported at tlie Home ” to her new 
establisiunent and with these began the work, which under her energetic manage- 
ment soon grew to considerable proportions. 

A. D. 1881. 

Amo 1881. —On February 9th, Miss B. T. Michie arrived at Osaka, and 

began irame<liately to aid Miss Eddy in the girls’ school in that city. In April 
Eddy, wlio had been in charge of this school for nearly j^ven years, resigned in order 
to assume the care of her aged mother at her home in the State of Indiana, U. S. In 
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June Miss M. L. Mead (now Mrs. Hopper) arrived at Osaka, being assigned to duty 
there as an associate with Miss Michie in conducting the girls’ school. — “ In his annual 
report the Bishop again referred to the great need of teachers for educational workj, 
and the still more pressing necessity for clergymen to carry on the direct missionary 
work of xsreaching the Gospel. In a letter from Mr. Blanchet, dated July 23rd, were 
mentioned four indications of the rapid extension of Christianity in Japan : M , the 
establishment of a number of religions papers with the Government’s approval — one 
of these, the Dendo Zmshi (the Evangelist), by memOei’S of the Mission ; 2, the greater 
demand for and the rapidly increasing supply of Christian literature ; 3, the renewed 
energy put forth by the Buddhists in trying to bolster up their system, which was 
daily losing its hold upon the people ; 4, the tacit allowance by the Government of 
preaching the Gospel and of selling the Holy Scriptures openly in the interior, as 
well as at the open ports, irrespective of, the protestations of the Buddhists against the 
same.’ These facts constituted a strong appeal to the Church for prompt and liberal 
assistance of the missionary cause. 

‘■'Mn March Mr. Tyng reported the Osaka (St. Timothy’s) school as being in a. 
prosperous condition. The number of pupils was upward of 40, and new applications 
were made daily. Many were refused as being too young, but it was hoped that a 
primary department might be established. About the same time Mr. Gardiner wrote 
from Tokyo, giving an account of the progress of his school.” 

Am. Pmh. 3881, — ^The fission was re-enforced by the arrival of the Bev. J. B. 
Porter ; and of Miss I. A. Leete (in August) and Miss M. L. Eeade (in the autumn). 
— At Kanazawa, Ishikawa-ken, where Mr. Winn was stationed, a new church was* 
cjrganjzed. — Mrs. Sakiirai conducted the Sakurai-jo-gakkb at Bancho, Tokyo, till June 
of this year. At this time there were 40 pupils in the main school and about as many 
in two braneii schools. A commodious building had been erected near the old 
school ; this was opened with appropriate exercises on July 10th. Mr. and Mrs. 
Saknrai being about to leave Tokyo to take charge of new work at and near Hako- 
date, Mrs. True left the Graham Seminary to take charge of this popular girls’ school, 
assisted by Miss Davis. The Graham Seminary Was then placed in the charge of Miss 
I. A. Leete and Miss Smith, with Miss L. A. Leete, and Miss Eeade as assistants. 
— The boys’ college under Mr. J. C. Ballagh and the Union Theological School, both 
ill Tokyo, were in a prosperous condition. 

Am. P^d. 1881. — ^The working force of the Mission was increased by the arrival 
of Miss C. E. Ballagli, in^June, and Prof. M. N. Wyckoffand family, on September 
25th. On April 25th Mr. and Mrs. Miller returned to Japan from a isit in America, 
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■removed to Tokyo on J uly 1st, and thenceforth resided and labored there. Miss 
Witbeck, who had been eight years in the field, returned to America on furlough on 
December 4th. — This yeiir the Koji-machi Church was rebuilt by the Mission ; the 
Shitaya Church also erected a church-building of its own this year, with money 
loaned by the Mission. — ^The Eev. Mr. Okuno, at the request of the superintendent, 
conducted for about two years weekly preaching services in a forced labor prison in 
the vicinity of Tokyo. His audiences usually numbered from 800 to 1000 criminals. 
Owing to Buddhistic machinations, however, this interesting work was eventually 
discontinued. Besides conducting numerous services, Mr. Okuno continually assisted 
in the work of Old Testament translation. — Mr. and Mrs. Booth, who early in 
November had come from Nagasaki in search of health in the more bracing air of 
Yokohama, undertook the superintendence of the Ferris Seminary on December loth, 
efficiently assisted by Miss H. L. Winn and Miss Ballagh. — ^Having been Mr. Wk E. 
Griffis’ successor in the school at Fukui, Yechizen, (1872), and then for several years 
in the service of the Educational Department, Mr. Wyckolf had the benefit of coming 
to a field, with whose people and language he was familiar. A little more than a 
week after his arrival, on October 3rd, he opened a boys’ school with 13 pupils at No. 
48 Biufi; Yokohama. The number of pupils soon increased, and bappy results were 
not long in showing themselves.—Mr. Stout, having returned from a visit to America, 
w'as again in sole char^ of the Nagasaki station. “In the autumn, the Eev. A. 
-Segawa was called from Kagoshima to assist in teaching the theological class at 
Nagasaki. He was requested also to act as pastor of the Church at the same place. 
Three men were then studying for the ministry.” "Work was began at Saga, Hizen, 
in the spring ; it has not been practicable to carry on this work consecutively, but 
frequent visits are made to the place and the outlook is encouraging. 

Am. Bapt. 1881.-—“ Ee7. F. S. Dobbins and family reached Japan a second time 
on November 16th, and entered into the work in Tokyo, fi-om winch Mr. Ehees 
removed. Mr. Dobbins’ health ffiiiing, however, his stay was destined again to be 
short, and in November, 1882, he returned home, after a stay of a little less than a 
year.” The work in Tokyo and at Yokohama progressed favorably during the year. 
— “ In July Mr. Ehees, hearing through one wffio had the previous month united 
with the Baptist Church in Tokyo, that there was a favorable opening in Tokushima 
in the island of Shikoku, w-eut to visit that place with a view to commence work 
there. Assisted by a native convert whom he took with him, he held meetings there 
every evening for a number of week?, and on August 28th formed a church there of 
five members. This number has since increased to nine.” 
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A. B. C. F> il/. 1881. — ^]VIis3 Gouldy, having been eight years in the field, v/ent 
on a visit home on January 10th. Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt left Japan on April 12tln 
Mr. Leavitt taking a pastorate in North Andover, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Golick 
also v'ere on a visit home in 1880-81. Dr. D. C. Greene, after having been in the field 
eleven years, six of which he had given to the work of New Testament translation in 
connection with the Yokohama Committee, went to America with liis family early in 
ISSO. At the end of 1881 he returned to Japan, and being thenceforth located in 
Kyoto, the Doshislia School had the advantage of having now four foreign teachers 
giving their whole time to the School. Dr. Greene had special cliarge of the 
Yernacular Department. —The Kyoto girls’ school, commenced by Miss Starkweather 
in 1877, was in a flourishing condition. Miss Parmelee, who was connected with 
this school for several yeai*s, Was now absent, but Miss Davis joined it this year. The 
cimrclies and schools at this and the other stations made good progress during 
the year. 

C. if. ISSl. — The I'ev. G. H. Pole aird wife joined the Mission at the Osaka 
station this year. Mr, Eviugton was absent oir a visit home during ten months. The 
church was removed to its present site and at the same time enlarged to meet the 
increased wants of the work. This church is the principal centre of the Mission’s 
Osaka work. The missionaries have spent inucli time in personally conversing with 
the people on the truths of the Gospel, and one of them attends almost daily in the 
chapel for this purpose. One of the native Christians has at times assisted in this 
work with encouraging results. Thousands liave in this way heard the Truth and 
carried away, both in their memories and in the tracts tliey have received, many of 
its ]:)recious grains, whilst some have been led to give themselves to the*Lord. Public 
preacliing was constantly carried on, Bible classes and classes_for catechumens were 
regularly held ; and a special class for women and a weekly prayer-meeting under 
Miss Oxlad’s superintendence have been the means of much good. There are two out- 
stations connected with Ostika : Tokushima in the province of Awa in Shikoku, and 
Watazu in the province of Iwarai in the far west of the main island. The work in 
Tokusliima, a town of 40,000 inhabitants, was begun at tlie request of two members 
of tile Greek Cluirch, who professed to be seeking more light and teaching from the 
Word of God. The missionaries were ultimately disappointed in these men, but the 
ViOrk there lias gone on and is growing. Mr. Warren visited the place several times 
in 1881, and during one of his visits baptized the first three converts. 

t'lie first attempts to reach the Aino aborigines must not be omitted. From the 
&st the Society has been dfesirous of doing something to reach them, and it was this 
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desire tliat influenced them in some degree in locating missionaries at Hakodate. 
Mr. Dening on one occasion spent some weeks amongst these people, living in an 
Aino hut, and collected a vocabulary with a view to further efforts. In 1878 he paid 
another visit, but was not able to do much from a missionary point of view. In 1881 
Mr. Eatehelor spent four rnontlis amongst them and commenced the study of their 
language, in which he made some progress. He is now (end of 1SS2) in England, 
but hopes soon to return to resume this ■work.” 

Am. ilf. Home, 1881. — The work in connection with the Mission went on favor- 
ably during the year and the school was regularly carried on, except for a few week.s 
ill the autumn, when ophthalmia prevailed among the scholars v»diich, though of a 
mild form, caused consideralffe irregularity in the classes. 

Aincrican 3IdhodiM, ISSl. — The Hakodate station was re-enforced by the arrival, 
on October 6th, of the Kev. L. W. Squier and wife from the United States. — Dr. 
Maclay was a member of the Permanent and Revising Committees which had cliarge 
of the translation of the Old Testament until his return to America on April 2nd on 
a health furlough. In the autumn he visited England and attended the Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference which met in London September 7tli-20th. — “In June Mr. 
Soper, accompanied by the Rev. A. D. Gring (of the Reformed Church in the U. S.), 
visited ti e A"amagata-ken, baptizing 38 adults and six children, and organizing a 
church at Tendo, a large town about eight miles north of Yamagata city. During 
the autumn of this same year, he made another visit to the province in the interest 
of the work there.” 

The working force in the department of female education was increased by the 
arrival of iAiss M. S. Hampton, in June, designated to Hakodate, and Mrs. C. W 
Van Petten, in October, to join the ladies in tlie Tokyo girls’ school. The school 
building, which was erected in Tsukiji while the scliool was temporarily carried on in 
Ginza, was dedicated and school work rciinmed there on September 13th with about 
50 pupils. The new building, which cest about |10,000., is very conveniently ar- 
ranged, well lighted and ventilated, and will accommodate 80 pupils. 

Can. 3Iefh. 1881. — “After laboiiig nearly three years in ICofu, teaching and 
preaching the Grcspel at his house and in many places throughout the province, result- 
ing in an ingathering of 44 souls, Mr. Eby returned to Tokyo. Since this time, the 
three foreign inlssionarievS have lived in the capital, teaching a iiuml:)er of candidates 
for the ministry, serving the clmrclies in the city, and from time to time visiting the 
country congregations on evangelistic tours. The work begun by each of the f^ur 
missionaries having been in schools, it was natural that from among the converted 
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students many sliould desire to become preachers of the Word. Such indeed was the 
case, and, as far as means allowed, a number have been carefully trained. In Septem- 
ber, 18 SI, four of the most advanced were solemnly ordained to the Gospel ministry, 

• since which time each one has wrought nobly at his appointed post. Besides these 
there are now five candidates on probation.'^ 

-SIP. G. 3881. — The work in Tokyo was ’ considerably extended by this time- 
Early in the spring of the year Mr. Wright built and opened a chapel in one of the 
main thoroughfares of the city in the vicinity and N. W. of Kyo-bashi. 

Eel. Med. 1881.— In the spring of this year, a new building was erected for hospi. 
tal and dispensary purposes, and this work, which had been interrupted by the large 
fire in July, 1880, was recommenced in the new premises. Preaching in and near 
^^iigata had been successfully continued with but little inteiTuption. 

XJ. P. C. 1881. — Mr. Waddell’s boys’ school in the Vvestern part of the capital was 
interrupted the whole of this spring and summer on account , of his removal to 
Tsakiji ; but late in the autumn he returned to the former premises and re-opened 
ihe school, ^klr. McLaren was continually engaged as one of the regular teachers of 
the Union Theological School, and in literary work and occasional preaching. Mr. 
Davidson, after having been in the field about eight years, went home on furlough on 
December loth. The Tsiikiji Hospital was uninterruptedly conducted by Dr. Faulds 
with a marked degree of success. 

Ev. Assoc. 18S1. — The work in Tokyo was concentrated and maintained during 
tiio year at the three most promising preaching; places. The day-school already refer- 
red to was abandoned, but two others were opened in more favorable localities. 11 
peisons were received into church fellow^shlp this year. — On April 12th a society 
consisting of 13 native membei’S was organized at Osaka under the care of Mr. 
I ralnihiibcr. 

Ciimh. Fresh. 1881. — The two missionaries and their wives had thus far labored 
alouc at 0.saka, but this year they received re-enforcements with a view to enable tiie 
jlissioii to extend its work so as to conduct the important branch of female education 
more eflicicntly. In ISSO, the AVoman’s Board of Foreign Missions was organized in 
the United States, and the first missionaries sent out under its auspices, Miss A. M. 
Orr and Miss Julia Leavitt, arrived at Osaka in November, 1881. 

Melk. Pmt. 1881.— lu September Miss A. MeCully arrived at Yoboham.a, having 
been appointed as an assistant to Miss Briltan. Tlie educational work, which was at 

this time limited to girls and small boys, was successfully conducted during the 

year. 
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J.7/?-. Epkc. 1882. — On October lltii, 1881, the Foreign Committee appointed 
IMiss Sarah T.. Eiddick as missionary teacher, to be sent to Miss Pitman’s assistance 
ill the girls’ school, Tok3'o ; she arrived at this station iu April, 1882.— Mr. Cooper 
and wife left Japan in March, owing to the serious failure of Mr. Cooper s health. 
After rendering efficieitt service in presenting the work of the Mission to a number of 
parishes at home, his connection with the Board terminated December 31st. — “ On 
February 14th, occurred the death of the Bev. J. H. Quinbj^, at that time visiting 
friends in Florida, Qninb^" had been a member of the Mission for nearly ten 
years, a faithful worker, and his death was a sad loss to the Mission. — ^Thc close of 
the mission year brought little change in the state of afiairs in the field. On New 
Year’s Day ^Ir. iMcKim’s infant and three Japanese children were baptized at Osaka. 
The schools, the dispensary, and the chapels in the same city were in efficient order, 
though the absence of Dr. Laning, who, after a service of more than eight years, 
returned home on a visit in November, 1881, affected the attendance at the dispen- 
sary. It was designed, upon his return, to open a hospital and generally to enlarge 
this most useful branch of the work. Dr. Laning was again *at his post on November 
1st, 1SS2. — The boys’ school in Tokyo, now known as St. Paul’s School, continued to 
flourish under the able management of Air. Gardiner. A spacious brick buildiiig foi 
this school was finished and opened in December, 1882. — J une the entire charge 
of the girls’ school was placed iu the hands of Mrs. Gardiner, who, as Miss Pitman, 
had been connected with it almost from its beginning. — ^Mr. Blanchet reported that 
of the 35 pupils who had been in the school, 20 were baptized and 12 confirmed. 
There were 7 chapels and preaching places in Tokyo, and it was expected that 2 or 3 
more would soon be added to the list.” For farther statistics of this Mission, the 
reader is referred to the table subjoined to this history. 

In addition to all the care and responsibility of superintending the evan-* 
gelistic w^ork of the Mission in Japan and for some time in China (involving much 
traveling), the Bishop, the Et. Eev. C. M. Williams, “ D.D., expended much time and 
labor in preaching the Gospel, teaching theological students, and literary work. 
This last mentioned consisted partly of the translation of large portions of the Ik)ok 
of Common Prayer and, in co-operation with another missionary, of the Book of 
Psalms. Mr, Blanchet, too, partly in conjunction with Mr. Wright, finished a first 
translation of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. 

It is to be feared that the labors of those who are in the field are scarcely appre- 
ciated at their true value. There is apt to be a feeling of impatience at the 
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apparently slow progress made. This is imjust; it should be remembered that at 
least two real's of the most assiduous study are necessary in order to attain tolerable 
familiarity with the language. The missionaries are few, but they have not been 
idle, nor is the value of their work to be measured by immediate and visible results. 
They may not be permitted to see the full fruition of their labore, but they are clear- 
ing the way for those who are to come after them, and the good seed they are plant- 
ing is the living germ which will some day develop into complete maturity. Here- 
ili Iks our hope for the future. 

In the distant held of Japan our brave band of missionaries have prayed and 
labored, in loneliness and discouragement, ofttimes ready to sink under the iieavv 
burden, yet still toiling on with an ardor that would not recognize defeat. They 
have been gradually making impressions upon liinty natures, uprooting deeply seated 
prejudices, bringing to light the hidden treasure of genuine worth, and in ail their 
trials have been sustained by the conviction that, with God's blessing, the darkened 
hearts of fellow beings were slowly but surely being moulded and fashioned into fair 
temples meet for the dwelling-place of His Holy Spirit.” 

Am. Pmb. 1882.-— The Mission was re-enforced during the year by tlie arrival 
of Miss M. K, Ilesser and Miss A. E. Garvin, both designated to Osaka ; Kev. E. 1). 
Er>an and wife, now stationed at Tokyo ; IMiss T. Porter, for the Kanazawa station ; 
and :Miss M. E. Henry. Miss Henry met with a serious accident during rough weath- 
er on the voyage out and in consequence was invalided for several months at Yoko- 
hama ; when sufficiently recovered to travel, the physicians advised her not to remain 
in Japan, and she accordingly returned to ^Vinerica in the autumn of the following 
year. Miss Youngnian, who liad gone on a visit home in the previous year, returned 
to Japan in the spring of this year and at once resumed her useful work among tlie 
families and women of the capital. In the. summer Mr. J. C, Ballagh and wife went 
borne on a visit to recruit their health. 

The Mission experienced this year a sad loss through the decease of Mr. Green. 
TJif Kev. O. M. Green was born in Pennsylvania on June 22nd, 184-5, and died at 
Harrisburg, Pa., on ISMvember 17th, 1882, aged thirty-seven years. He entered 
Princeton college in August, 1864, and Princeton Seminary in October, 1807, mid 
remained there till Jammy, 1868, when he had to return home on aciLunt of im- 
paired health. In May, 1872, he graduated at Columbia Seminary, South Carolina. 
He now fully decided to engage in foreign mission work and offered himself to the 
Board, but owing to finanejal embari'assment, was not sent until the autumn of 1873 
after he had suppUed the Presbyterian Church of Alexandria, Va., for one yeai- with 
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,Ln*eat acce}itaiioe. He aiTived in Japan on December 1st. Mr. Green at once began 
the study of the difficult Japanese language, and made such progress that very soon 
lie commenced preaching to the people. He took an active part in the organization 
of the first Japanese Presbytery. At first he was stationed at Yokoliania., and afiei- 
ovard in Tokyo. He also was stated clerk of Presbytery nearly all the time he was 
in Japan. He made a number of translations of small Christian books and lraet$. 
His industry, fidelity, and amiability greatly endeared him to his co-laborers^ 
and the Japanese Christians. His incessant labors and an uncongenial cHmaie, 
however, having impaired his naturally delicate constitution, he contracted chronic 
.rheumatism, which compelled him to relinquish his work. He left Japan in July, 
1880, and returned home In very feeble health. He visited among rehitives and 
friends, but was able to make but few public addresses. AH medical assistance proved 
of no avail, and after a lingering sickness he passed to his reward. His memory is 
-embalmed in the recollection of liis friends. (After the Foreign Mimoaary^) 

Osaka was this year occupied as a station, Mr. Alexander being transferred 
thither from Tokyo, that the work-in tlie east and the west might be brought int«.> one 
•connected system. — The following new churches were organized during the year : the 
Yamaguchi Church, Yamaguchi Ken ; the Dai-machi Church, Tokyo, with Mr. Toda 
as pastor ; the Honjo Church, Tokyo, (Jan. 1883) with Mr. Shinowara a.s evangelist; 
and the Adaehi Church, at Takc-no-tsuka-mura, a few miles N. W. of Tokyo. Tho'sC 
of the churches under the Mission’s care that have neither pastor nor evangelist ie 
supply, are in the cliargc of their elders and are visited by niissionari(?s and 
or evangelists as often as opportunity allows. 

-All the departments of the Mission are in successful operation at Hie close of this 
period, and evei'y missionary fully occupied, each one in his or her appointed sphere. 
The Gospel is continually preached in numerous places in. town and country ; new 
•churches arc springing up here and there, and the old ones advancing with a healthy 
growth. Six Japanese have been ordained, and fifteen others licensed to preach the 
Gospel. It is impossible to speak too highly of the labors of some of these men. 
They have proved themselves of no mean gifts — ^adaptability to circumstances, per- 
severance, fertility of resources, and piety. Some of them have endured much fc'jr 
Christ’s sake, and in years of work have shown Hie sincerity of their faith and love ” 
— Numerous meetings are held for women, primary and Sunday-Bchools are estabiis.b • 
ed and Bible classes taught wherever the Mission’s agents go. All the varied wcwfc 
for women and children employs the time and labor of seven ladies. To mention a 
case of .successful work, a school for girls begun at Yokohama in 1875 has so prospered 
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as to grow into three, bringing 200 children under religious instruction. Some boys 
asked, in the year of its opening, to join this girls’ school ; a separate class was form- 
ed for them, and this, too, soon became a school. Eernomi to Tokyo in 1880, it has 
now commodious buildings, the beginning of a library, a faculty of four foreign and 
several native teachers, and an extended course of study. Above a hundred students 
are in attendance. The students’ fees pay all the expenses of the school, the salaries 
of the foreign professors excepted.— Graham Seminary in Tokyo has 47 pupils, 16 of 
whom are Christians ; 28 pupils are supported with foreign money, and 19 by parents 
and friends. The vSakura-jo-gakko, also in Tokyo, has 40 boarders and 80 day-schol- 
ars, a goodly number of whom are Cliristians.— A number of tracts, and books have 
been written or translated by members of the Mission and the Japanese ministers. 
— ^The evangelistic work in and around the Mission’s .chief centre, Tokyo, is carried 
on under the efficient superintendence of Messrs, Thompson and Knox. — Tiie 
foreign missionary force in the field is larger than ever before, and a body of nearly 
tiiirty Japanese is prepared for service, besides a number of w'diien trained for schcK)! 
an<i Bible work,” The numerical condition of the various branches of the Mission’s 
work and of their results, the reader will find in the table of statistics appended to ' 
this liistory. 

“ How great the contrast in all these things with ten short years ago ! Then 
the Mission was at the beginning of aggressive work with iiisidficient forces and ' 
appliances. Now the preliminary work is done, the organization is complete, and ■ 
with the Lord’s help the Mission is prepared for its future work. But what may be ■ 
expected of the future ? Surely not a mere repetition of the past. As tlie past ten 
veal's show advance beyond belief on the work of the first fourteen years, so we may 
anticipate a like advance in the ten yearn to come ; and this not alone in the adding-, 
of names to the rolls of the Church and the extension of the Christian community. 
With f ood’s help we look for that indeed, but also for much more. The Christian 
community must be trained to work for Christ. The self-support and self-propaga- 
tion of the Native Church are the w'atcliwords of the future. To put proper respon- 
.sibility upon the Japanese Church, to teach it to undertake the work no foreign mis- 
sionary can periorm — the turning of Japan to Christ, — this is the Mission’s work* . 
Already much has been done, A plan has been matured looking toward self-support. . 
. Alre^-dy some churches do much for themselves. Last year the Japanese (under the 
care of this Mission) gave 3,000 Yen to the Church- A Home Missionary vSociety lias 
been formed. To can*y on this work to completion, to natiu-alize the Church in 
: Japan and transform foreign Missions into home Missions, is the work of the future- . 
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foreign ^Mission work can never convert a nation. Its work is clone wlien an 
■efiicientj consecrated, working Churcli is formed. With God^s blessing in the future 
as in the past, those who waited long years in faith, their hopes stayed on Him who 
moveth the hearts of kings, may live to see the Church of Christ in Japan — no longer 
needing foreign props— erect, complete, the dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit, re- 
vealing to those still in ignorance and the valley of the shadow of death, His truth 
and glory.” 

-4m. jRefd* 1882.— The teadiers’ staff in the Ferris Seminary was .sireiigtliened by 
the arrival of Miss M. L, Winn. In the autumn Mi\ Araernian went on a visit to 
America, whitlier Mrs. Amerman had preceded him the year before, lier liealtli hav- 
ing been seriously impaired. Shortly before Mr. Amermaifs return home, the Hev. 
Kiinnia Kumaji (in August) and Ogimi Motoiehiro (in November) arrived from 
America, and desiiing to be located in Tokyo, thenceforth have labored in connection 
with that station. These brethren having been more than ten years in America, 
living in tlie midst of the best Christian influences, and being moreover graduates of 
Hope College and Kutger’s Theological Seminary (institutions of the Ileforraed 
Church), the hope is entertained that they will prove preeminently useful and success- 
ful in the work for the salvation of tlieir countrymen. Mr. Kiinura entered on edu- 
cational and evangelistic work, wdiile Mr. Ogimi assumed the pastorate of the Kbji- 
maehi Churcli. 

The evangelistic work of the Mission in Tokyo and northward as far as Ueda in 
Shinshu is superintended by Mr. E. E. Miller, wdiile Mr. J. H. Ballagh conducts the 
field southward of the capital as far as Nagoya in Owari, and Mr. H. Stout is in 
charge of the work in Kiushiu. 

The Yokohama (Kaigan) Church, the first Christian church in Japan (1872), of 
which the Eev, Mr. Iiiagaki has now been pastor for nearly five years, (.;ontinues to 
and grow' prosperously. It is quite independent of foreign pecuniary support 
and has been so for several years past. On March 10th (1881) tlie Church had the 
honor of receiving a visit of the King of the Sandwdeh Islands, Kalakaua, in tlic 
church , to the building of which his subjects had sent the first contribution. — Mr. 
.Furuzawa Kinji opened new -work at Yosliiw'ara in the provinc*e of Surnga late tins 
year, and a church wws organized at Alisliima (Jan. 24th, 1883) and placed under the 
care of Mr. ItoTbkichi. The Wadomiira Church built a chapel with slight help 
from the Mission. 

Ferris Seminary at Y'okohama continued to do tvell under the efficient care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth, assisted by Miss Ballagh, Miss ’W^nn, and Japanese teachers. 
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On June 20th Miss Kashi O. Kawa graduated, having passed a successful exaininatioii 
she entered the school as a child and grew up with it, and will be retained in it -m 
principal of the Japanese department. On September 15th the school reopened witl. 
24 pupils, some new pupils teing daily expected. About one-fifth only of the pupils 
in attendance receive a partial support, while other schools more ImpientJy support 
lour-mths of thetr scholars. The present acconimod.ttions of the Seminary being 
msnffioient to allow of the enlargement of the school, it is intended to erect cou- 
-siderable .additions to the old buildmg. (This was accomplished by the end of the 
following year).-The Ixws’ School at Yokohanut, opened by m, Wyckoffin October, 
ISSl, continued to be .snecessfnlly conducted by him. “Since that time W pujul. 
representing 21 difterent jrrovinces have entered the school. .Some of these remained 
only a few days. The greatest actual attendance at any time was 3:i. The studie.- 
thus far pursued have k-en quite elementary, but the progress of the scholars in 
these has been .satisfactory. Owing to uncertainty .about the school remaining 
iermanently at Yokohama, very few dajvseholar.s Itave attended since September 
1S82. The spiritual mtdition of the school is especially gratifving. Since the 
school wa,s opened, 8 of the pupils have been admitted to the memhetship of the 
Kaigan flutrch and 3 have applied for baptism. There are now 14 Christians 
m the school, including the above. They all give evidence of genuine conversion 
are earnest tn searching the Scriptures and in domg their part in the .school prayer- 
mcefttg, which has been Iteld weekly by the students since the beginning of 1883 
1 hts .neeftng is well sustained and a means of great good to .all cmtnccted with thc^ 
s<.hoo,. There is also a Scripture lesson every nmrt.ing and evening, at which all the 
lH«rdtng,scholars attend, and a Sabbath School on Sunday afternoon, s, at which 
besides the pupils, a nu.nkr of young boys of the native town attend.” ' Before the 
<■ one of the year, the Mission decided that it would be for the advantage of the school 
and rts objects to rontove it to Tokyo, in order to unite it with the school which has 
>.ee„ conducted there by the Presbyterian Mission for several year. past. (This re- 
inoval and union were effected after the .summer holidays in 1883.) 

“ The church at Nagasaki has 56 mrmes on the roll. In the Sundav S'ohool there 
me about 20 p„pih. There are 16 scholar uudor toastant instruction in various 
benches nt English and Japane*. Itinemry preaching in the neighborhood of 
Nagasakr especially at Omum and Isahaya has been prosecuted to some extent but 
thus far wrf hout apparent results. At Saga, for the time and labor eximtrded tlte reiturts, 
have been most encouraging. A large number of those whose names are on the roll of 
the Naga&akr Church, resiffe in or near Saga. They have a Sundav School of about 
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15 pupils and meet regularly for worship. What has been recently accomplished 
there is largely the outcome of the Ihtercourse of Mr. Verbeck with some ofticials of 
the place, more than twenty years ago” — After Mi*. Segawa left Kagoshima (in 18S Ij, 
the station was put in the charge of a lay helper ; but he, from some unpraisewort iiy 
motive, influenced the church in such a manner as to lead its members to seek associa- 
tion with the “Independent Church of Japan” (the late Mr. Awaztfs) in Tokyo. 
Most of the members, however, subsequently returned to their original connection. 
This church now numbers 18 members. “ A day-school has been carried on in con- 
nection with the work in Kagoshima for the past two years, and has about 40 pupils 
ill it. These, pupils attend the Sunday School, and many of them the preaching 
services also. Soon after occupying Kagoshima as an out-station, evangelistic work 
was undertaken in Sendai, a town some 20 miles north of the city. This has been 
continued, and S persons have been baptized there. The Eev. J. Tomegawa is in 
charge of the work in Satsiima. 

‘^As regards the field in which this branch of the Mission is operating,— the 
island of Kiusliiu contains a population of more than five millions, and Kagasaki is 
the open port from which at present missionary operations can be carried on. For 
most of the time since the establishment of Missions in the country, there have been 
three Protestant missionaries in the place, representing as many different churches. 
Tlie impression on the masses lias been small. The central field at Nagasaki is a 
difiicult one, owing largely to the local prejudice against Christianity, excited by 
Jesuit influence in former times and by the presence of large communities of Roman- 
ists in the vicinity. But away from Nagasaki, the field is perhaps not different from 
those ill other parts of the empire. For although it is generally regarded as an 
unpromising one, the results of Mission work, as compared with those in other places 
and estimated according to the outlay, are not imiterially different. There is, indeed, 
twery reason to believe that even here abundant labors would secure a ricli harvest 
for the Lord.” 

The publications in connection with the Mission, besides those of Br. S. R 
Brown already referred to, have been confined to a few tracts and the Heidelberg 
Catechism in Japanese ; but a work which requires special notice is Mr. Amermauh 
Japanese edition of the Rev. Br. J. J. Van Oosterzee^s Theology of the Kew Testa- 
ment, published in 1870. This book has been used as a text-book in the Union 
Theological School, as also largely in similar schools of other missions. The first 
edition of 500 copies is nearly exhausted, and a new edition, with a glossary and 
other improvements, is ready for the press. The Americi^i Bible Society also publish- 
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ed the (aospel of Mark iu the colloquial style, prepared by Mr. Ibuka mider Mr. 
Amermaii’s supervision. This too is very ’widely used. 

‘^Tlie growing sentiment among the churches of Christendom respecting the 
policy to be pursued in pagan lands is that, in order to develop the energies of the 
churches' founded there and to do work that shall last, the churches raised u]) among 
the heathen, must be taught and trained to be self-supporting, self-governing, and 
self-perpetuating. To bring the Japanese Church to that condition is the aim of tliis 
]SIission. Thus far, of the seven churches under the care of the Mission, only two 
are quite self-supporting. Three are without pastors, being dependent on supplies 
from Tokyo and Yokohama. The remainder have pastore or acting pastors, ino.stly 
supported by the Mission. Three have furnished their own Church build ings with 
little or no help from the. Mission. All these churches are united with those under 
like care of the Am. Pres, and the U. P. C. Missions in the Greneral Assembly (Dai 
Kwai) anti tbe Presbyteries (Chu Kwai) of ^ The United Church of Christ in JapaiT. 
The entire number of churches in their connection is 26 {Am. Fresl). 16, Am. Refd. 7, 
IL P. C. 2, Independent 1), and the membership is 1914 {Am. Fresh. 1178, Am. Eefd. 
49d, U. F, C. 153, Independent 90).” The further statistics of the Mission wdll he 
found in the table appended to this history. 

Am. Bapt. 1882. — January 10th, Mr. Toriyama \vas ordained in Tokyo, 
and became pastor of the Church in Surugadai. On Janmiry 11th, Mr. and Mrs. 
Phces removed to Kobe, to be near the new interest in the island of Shikoku. In 
Mai’ch, ^Ir. Rliees formed a Church in Kobe, wdiich now numbers 10 communicants. 
In Xovenil-M?!*, IVIiss IMunson, who had assisted Miss Kidder in her school and had also 
had a boys’ .school under her care, was married to Rev. Mr. 'White of the English 
Riiptist ^lisslon, and her connection with the Union ceased. Shortly after Mr. 
Dobbins’ return Iiome, it was thought best, on account of tbe increasing difficulty of 
obtaining suitable quarters for Miss Kidder and lier school in Surugadai, that they 
should remove for a while to Tsukiji ; 3liss Kidder, however, entertained the hope 
ere long to be able to secure a suitable place in the former locality and again to 
carry on tlie school tliere.” Early in the following year this hope Avas fulfilled. 

Mr. lienuett has continued to reside and work at Yokohama since his arrival in 
1879. For about two years past he has been regularly instructing a small class of 
students preparing for the ministry. Besides superintending the colportage of his 
mission and doing various evangelistic work, mo.s't]y a.s.sisted by Mr. Suzuki, Mr. 
Bennett also lias charge of the church at Hachioji, whither he makes periodical visits. 

, A native lielper, however^ is stationed at Hachioji and wmrks continuoiislv in 
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connection with the church there. — “Hiss Sancls^ work, efficiently aided by Mrs. 
Poate, had been for some time enlarging. More than 200 pupils had been gathered 
in the schools under her care, and Biblewomen were receiving constant instruction. 
She had herself followed up auspicious openings with prayer-meetings, and this work 
seemed especially blessed in the village of Chogo, situated about 13 miles from 
Yokohama. On April Otli, a church was formed there with 25 members, who had 
been previously baptized at Yokohama or Chogo’^ — The church at Yokohama contin- 
ued to prosper under the pastorate of the Kev. Mr. Kawakatsu. 

“ During the year 1882, three new churches were organized in connection with 
Mr. Poate’s work in the north. These Tvere respectively at Yanaiji (or Yanaijitsu) in 
April, Sakata in May, and Hachi-no-hei in December. Mr. Poate ascribes his 
success, under God, largely to the extensive colportage which he employs.’’ 

Mention lias already been made, in Dr. Hepburn’s address on the occasion of the 
celebration of the completion of the Japanese New Testament (p. 117), of Dr. N. 
Brown’s extensive and expeditious work in the department of Scripture translation. 
“ This -work was greatly augmented by the care he had to bestow upon the printing, 
since lie had sole supervision of the press. More than 30,000 portions of Scripture 
of the size of one of the Gospels and large editions of tracts and of fragments of the 
Old and New Testaments have been published by him.” 

In March, 1883, the Kev. C. H. D. Fisher and family arrived to take charge of 
the work in Tokyo.” 

For statistics, see the Table. 

A. B. 0, jF. 31. 1882. — On November 12th, the Kev. Geo. Allchiu and wife 
arrived for the Osaka station, and on the 20th of the same inontli Miss E. M. Brown 
reached Kobe to join the stafl' of the girls’ school at that port. On January 20tli 
Miss Clarkson returned to America on account of impaired health, and on Septemlier 
29th, Miss Kellogg’s connection with the Mission ceased on account of her marriage 
to the Kev. M. L. Taft, of the Am. Meth. Mission in China. At the end of this year, 
the force in the field was slightly smaller than it had been three years previously j it 
C'Oiisists now of 10 men, all hut one married, and ten single women. — Two neiv 
churches were organized this year : that of Bhima-no-uchi, Osaka, Mardi 18th, and 
that of Takahasbi, an <iut-station of Okayama, in the autumn, *‘An oiit-statioii lias 
been established and preiiching sustained for more than two T(*ars at Fukuoka, 
Kiusliiu, where a small comjmny of believers have been baptized. Outstation work 
lais also been done on the west coast as far as FukuL Most of the churches have 
been gaining numbers and strength ; five of them are pro\'ide<l with liouses of 'worship, 
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ail ouiit witiiout any aid trom the Board, and all but one built entirely by native 
funds, except as members of the Mission and others have made small private contri- 
butions to aid in their erection ; the value of the church property is estimated at 
about 10,000 Yen. The little band of half a dozen Christians at Imabari in Shikoku 
(organized in 1879) have increased to over 100, have built a house of worship to. 
accommodate 400, and are doing out-station work with eommendahle zeal.’’ 

Each of the churches of this Mission has a Sabbath vSchool in connection with it, 
nsnally taking the place of one of the preaching services. At the out-stations where' 
evangelists reside or missionaries regularly go, there are likewise Sabbath Schools or 
Bible Classes. The statistics of these, as well as of other branches of the work, will 
be found in the tabic appended to this history. 

The three girls^ schools, in all ol which English studies have a prominent place, 
are in a prosperous condition. In the Kobe school there has been from the first 
(1875) a gradual increase in attendance, until now there are 52 boarding and 10 day- 
scliolars. F or the building first occupied, the Japanese contributed nearly $1000. In. 
18 m an additional building was erected, to which they also contributed liberally. 
The course extends over three years preparatory and five years seminary studies. 
A class of 12 girls graduated in 1882, all of whom are prorcs.^iiig Cliristians. Several 
of these remain as teachers. Of the pupils in the present classes, 14 are Christians. 
Mr. Uno has for several years been a highly valued teacher of this school, both in 
English and Japanese stadies.-~The school in Kyoto, which was opened in 1877 in. 
Vm Starkweather’s house with two boarding and three day-scholars, entered the 
commodious hnildings erected for it iu 1879, and since then the pupils have- 
iiu:- eased, till they now number 53. The course covers four years. The first class of 
eight girls graduated iu 1882. Some of these remain iu the school as teachers. Miss 
l^iriuelee, now absent for a period of rest, has been connected with the school for 
seveml years, and Miss Davis since 1881. Messrs. Miyagawa and Kato, graduates of 
the Theological Seminary, were also teachers in the school for two ov ........ 
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Dr. Gordon and Dil Greene have joined the corps of teachers. The course of study 
in the English and vScientific department has hitherto covered five yearSj but it is 
intended to lengthen it at once to six. The first two years will be preparatory, 
devoted chiefij*’ to instruction in English; then wi'l follow the regular course of four 
years in science. The study of the Bible is voluntary. For graduates who desire to 
study Theology, there is a Theological Department with a course of 3 years. For 
those who show fitness for Christian work, but cannot go through the English course, 
a Vernacular Theologicstl Department has been provided. The school property is 
held by a Japanese company, called the Doshisha, of which Mr. INeesluma is the 
heiui. The decision of matters involving the expenditure of money, as well as the 
appointment of Japanese teachers, is in the hands of Mr. Neeshima and tlie foreign 
teachers. The internal government of the school is entrusted to the whole body of 
teacliers. The faculty and the departments of study, as far as decided on and 
assigned, are asr follows : 

Bev. J. H. Neesluma, President. 

Kev, J. D. Davis, D.D., — Theology. 

Eev. D, "VV. Learned, Ph.D.,— Church History, Exegesis (in part), Political Economy, 

Astronomy. 

Bev. M. L. Gordon, M, D.,— Mental Philosophy, Plomiletics, Christian Evidences, 

Physiology, Music. 

Key. D. C. Greene, D. D., — Exegesis, Moral Philosophy, and special charge of the 

Vernacular Department. 

Mr. Icliihara, — History. 

Mr. ]Morita, — Geology, Rhetoric. 

Afr. Slhmomiira, — physics, Mathematics. 

“ The number of students attending at tlie end of 188*2 is 158, 130 of whom are 
in the English and Scientific course, 18 in the English TJieologIcal course, and 10 in 
the Vernacular Theological course. Alost of tiie studentvS pay their own board and 
tuition. Of the 130 students in the English and Scientific department, only 16 are 
receiving aid from the Mission ; most of these to a small extent only, and some doing 
work in return. — ^The school equipment consists of five larger buildings and one 
smaller one for recitation and students’ rooms, a chapel, a gymnasium, a dining-room 
and kitchen, a library of nearly 800 volumes, and astronomical and philosophical 
apparatus. Tiie cost of the wdiole and of the land has been about $9,000. The first 
theological class of 15 graduated in 1879 (see under that year). From the English 
and Scientific department three classes have graduated, numbering 28. Of these, 17 
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are now in the Theological department. All but one of thevse 28 graduates are church 
members. Besides the theological graduates mentioned above, 4 others who were in 
the school have become ordained pastors ; and a number of others who have fi’om 
time to time been attendants at the school, have done and are now doing valuable 
■service.” 

“ The opposition on the part of the local government at Kyoto has ceased, so 
that for two years past large monthly meetings for the discussion of religious and 
other topics have been held in the largest theatres in the city. Fear among the 
people generally has given place to a desire to hear about the new way, so that”-— as 
has been the case with all the other missions — during the last three years the 
Mission has not had half the native workers needed to send in response to calls, 
which have come from far and near, for some one to preach the Gospel.” 

Mention has already been made of the medical work done at the several stations 
and out-stations; as, however, opportunities for the direct preaching of the Gospel 
opened and multiplied, more prominence was given to this, and medical work 
_ gradually assumed a more subordinate and legitimate position. Thus the medieal 
w’ork which was at one tiine extensively carried on at such places as Hikone, Kaga- 
hama, and Yokaichi, is now for the most part discontinued. The work begun in 
Osaka by Dr. Adams, prospered greatly since the time of Dr. Taylor’s removal to that 
city in 1879, when the government’s permission to open a hospital was obtained by a 
native company. ‘‘From that time the attendance of patients rapidly increased, 
though the ward for in-patients was not opened till a year lateivand even now the 
cases treated are ohiedy dispensary cases. Medical work is now carried on in three 
diderent places in the city. In two of these It is intimately connected with the 
churches, but the third has no such connection. The Christian work carried on in 
the former twm dispensaries is satisfactory. As the patients usually pay for theii 

medicines and the incidental expenses of the little hospital are met by the Japanese, 

. ' . ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

the work is in a large measure self-supporting. But the weight of the surgical work 

and .some other expenses must be met from other sources. Tlie number of individual 
patients seen per year ranges from 3,500 to djOOO.”—!!! 1875, largely through the kind 
ohices of the Mini.ster of the U. S., the Hon. J. A. Bingham, Dr. Berry received the 
government’s permi.ssion, which he had applied for two years previously, to visit the 
prisons of the country, with a view to report upon [their condition and to oOer 
suggestions for their improvement. The inspection was at once begun and followed 
by a report, which was accepted by the Government with grateful aeknowlegments, 
and published and sent to all the prisons in the country. AMiat inlluenct^ it may 
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liave had in the reforms adopted, is not known ; but it is pleasant to note, that nearly 
all the reforms recommended in the report are now observed in tlie management of 
Japanese prisons, even that of making use of moral iustraction to reform the crim- 
inals. Buddhism, iwjwever, is relied upon rather than Christianity.” 

Printing Ns'as begun by this IMission about ten years ago, the earlier works 
being small tracts expounding the fundamental principles of Christianity. These 
were printed from wooden blocks and most of them cost but one cent apiece. Seven 
years ago the ^Mission established a printing-press, and type began to take the place 
of blocks. 50 diderent works have now been printed by the Mission, of various 
descriptions, from the leaflet of 4 pages to volumes of several hundred pages. Of 
these various works there have been printed 343,853 copies, amounting to 9,278,028 
pages. In addition to these, the Japanese firm known as the Fukuinshaj or Gospel 
Society, which works in harmony with the Mission, have printed of the above- 
mentioned works, upon the mission press but on their own account, 26,120 copies, 
amounting to 1,007,500 pages, tlius making a total of 369,973 copies printed, amount' 
ing to 10,286,128 pages. 

During the past five years, the principal agency for the distribution of the 
Mission’s literature has been the Fukuinsha, a Jaimnese firm of Christian men. The 
sales of books and tracts are now effected entirely by this firm, which has branch 
stores or agents in 10 or 12 of the centers of the Mission’s work. The sales to this 
firm during the past year have averaged per month over 100 Yen worth at the cata- 
logue or retail price. As the firm meet all the incidental expenses of this business, a . 
liberal discount is allowed them on all wholesale purcliases. The attainment of an 
entirely self-supporting business in Christian books through native channels is an 
end greatly to be desired. Fntil the appointment, two years ago, of a Kepresentive 
Committee of that body, the American Tract Society contributed liberally for the 
carrying on of this part of the Mission’s work.” — Gratuitous distribution has been 
limited to cheap little tracts and Christian Almanacs, perhaps 100,000 of the former 
and 50,000 of the latter. The whole value of these probably amounts to but one-tentli 
of that of books sold.—At present, 8 colporteurs are in the field occupied by the 
Mission, some of these are in the service of the American Bible Society. “ The work 
of the ]Mission has received very great assistance through the preparation and 
circulation of the vScriptures by this Society.— The weekly newspaper named ^ Shiehi 
Iclu Zappo,’ or Weekly Miscellany, issued by the Mission for the past seven years, 
was the firet, and for a tixne the only, religious newspaper in the land. It is an 
eight page journal intended to meet the wants of Christian families, and to be an 
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-enlightening and instructive friend to those who desire to approach the iight tiiut U 
now beginning to till all lands ” It has a wide circulation and is read by many 
in all parts of the country. 900 copies are printed weekly, while the list of sub- 
scriber’s numbers 760. Twice the number of subscribers is required to meet the run- 
ning expenses of the paper. II is hoped tlrat in time tlie paper will become self- 
sustaining and may then be passed over into the hands of Japanese co workers. 
The annual subscription price is Te?i 1,40, or with the postage, Yen 1.70. 

As regards the Missioids plans and methods of work, “ in the beginning mission- 
aries were necessarily the only preachers ; but it was held even then as a cardinal 
principle, that their cliief work was rather to raise up a native ministry who, as 
evangelists in new tields or as pastons over independent and self-governing chorehes, 
should bear the main part of the burden in building up the Church of Christ in 
.Japan. Hence it has come about that, while the various members of the Mission 
have been busily engaged (in addition to the study of the language) as teachers, 
physicians, and editors, or in preparing books, in advising and assisting the Japanese 
pastors and evangelists, and in making occasional preaching tours into the interior, 
but few — perhaps, on the whole, too few — of their number give their strength to 
formal and stated preaching. The restrictions upon travelling in the interior, the 
‘cdiciencv of the native helpers, and the great needs in other departments of 
labor, have also had an influence in this direction. — A considerable part of the 
Mission’s evangelistic work is done through the Japanese Missionary vSoeiety. This 
has now been in successful operation for several years and is strictly under Japanese 
•control. Some assistance, iiowever, in the support of evangelists is given from the 
funds of the Board, when it is clearly needed and the workers and their work are 
approved by the Mission. At present the Japanese Society pays at least foiir-tenthu 
of the whole expenses. The spetual advantages of this method of work are that it 
leaves with the Japane.se the responsibility of evangelizing their own people, tlius 
stimulating them to give and work for that purpose ; and that, by the considerable 
proportion of the funds required from them, it secures their careful and most valuable 
assistance in the choice of men to be employed and of fields of labor to be occupied. — 
Needy students in the Vernacular Theological School are supported on the same 
plan, though the proportion from Japanese funds is not so large.” 

In the important matter of the self-support of the native churches, God has 
.•given this Mission great success. Of the 19 churches formed in connection with it, 
10 have pasfe>J»(aH but two <irdaine4), who give their whole time to their work and 
fare wWly supported, by tlieir churches. Another church wholly supports its 
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.pastor who still attends the Theological School. Four others are self-support- 
ing in tlic sense that they receive no outside aid ; their pastors do not, however, 
give tljeir whole time to the work of tliese churches and have other means of support. 
The remaining 4 churches receive some assistance in paying the salaries of their 
/pastors. In all the churches of the Mission, however, with perhaps a single excep- 
tion, the running expenses are borne by the churches themselves. The Board makes 
:rio appropriation for ciinreh building. But beyond this, the Mission makes contri- 
•hutions for medical work among tlie poor, for needy pupils in the giids^ schools, and 
for the defrayment of the expenses incnrred by the large public meetings which have 
:l>een so frequently held during the past two years. 

“ Xo feature of the Mission’s work is a cause for greater satisfaction than tlie 
ISTative Pastorate. Many of its Japanese workers bring to their work great ability, 
natural and acijuired ; and they show in it such faith, zeal, tact, and self-denying 
'devotion as not only makes their work successful, but gives an earnest of an able and 
faithful pastorate whi(‘h, under the blessing of God, will rise up to carry to every 
village and hamlet in Japan the offer of salvation through Christ to every one who 
believeth, long after the work of foreign missionaries among the J apanese shall have 
•come to an end. 

“ Under the guidance of the ladies of the Mission, some very faithful female 
helpers have also arisen and are now carrying the message of salvation to the homes 
•of the people, and especially to the members of their own sex. Woman^s work has 
always been regarded by the Mission as one of great importance ; and from the first 
it has received a large share of attention from its female workers. Alany families 
have been reached through their visits ; and through Bible readings held in inivate 
houses, numbers of men and women have been brought under the influence of the 
Truth and finally led to confess Christ.’’ 

This Mission has been specially favored in the men that have been providential- 
ly sent to it. Repeated mention has been already made of the accession of that fine 
band of highly qualified young mem from the Kumamoto School (1876). The 
/peculiar circumstances, too, that led Z^Ir. Neeshima to America for an education and 
there brought him into the family of a member of the Prudential C-ommittee of the 
American Board ; the relations which he there came into .with the Japanese Ejuljassy 
then visiting America and Europe, putting him on so favorable a footing with the 
Japanese Government ; and his return hither with a burning desire to esta})lisli a 
•Christian School, just as this Mission had decided to attempt a training school,” — all 
these contributed much to the furtherance of the objects of the Mission. “ Again, the 
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education in America of Mr. Sawayama ; his giving up liis purpose of entering the 
government service, that he might take a grander, though a lowly, i^lace with potu- 
cojiipensation, as a pastor of a Christian Church ; his endowment with that office 
considerably previous to tlie time that men educated in Japan could be qualified fot 
it (be being the first man installM as pastor over a Japanese Church) ; and the spirit 
of self-denial which he has manifested, the earnest, loving zeal with wJiieii he, 
though in feeble health, has trained his Church so as to become an example to others, 
—these, too, give cause for deep gratitude. 

‘‘ The contiguity of the several stations of the Mission is another feature that 
has been very helpful. As Kobe and Kyoto arc but 50 miles apart and Osaka lies 
between them (all being connected by railway and telegraph), the greater part of 
this Mission can be assembled in either of these places within tbi*ee hours. Okayama, 
the newest station, is connected by a daily line df steamers with Osaka and Kobe, 
and distant from the latter place only seven or eight hours in time. "Witli such 
facility of communication, consultation is easy, aid is easily rendered when needed, 
the combined wisdom of the Mission is easily secured, and the work is kept practical- 
ly oue. This contiguity of the fields in which most of its ehnrclies lie, is no less 
advantageous to the churches than to the Mission ; for it gives them the strengtfi 
that comes from union, the enthusiasm of numbers, and tlic stimulus of emulation in 
good works. It has enabled them to cooperate in organizing a Home Missionary 
Society, which has been to them a means of education and of growtli in grace, as well 
as an agency for extending their work. It has enabled them to come together in 
fellowship for the organization of churches, the ordination of pastors, the dedication 
of buildings, the conducting of mass-Jncetings, and for other purposes connected 
with the prosecution of the work. It has also enabled the body of missionaries to 
come into closer contact with the churches as a body, and helped them to keep nearer 
to the hearts of their Jai^anese brethren than they could otherwise have done. 

^‘Nearly 70 baptized believers, connected with the Missions churches, have 
passed into rest ; many of these have added to earnest Christian lives the witness of 
a triumphant Christian death, and their works do follow them. 

Such, in brief, is a survey of oiu* work. Had our faith been deeper and strong- 
er, w'o should doubtless have seen broader and deeper results. We are, however, 
gratoml to the Lord of the harvest that he has permitted us to share in laying the 
foundations of his spiritual temple in this land.’’ 

(It would have been very desirable and useful, if the historical sketches of some 
others of the leading missions had given as full an account of their operations as that 
w'hicK has served as a ba8is*"for the above.) 
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(7» 3/. S. 1882. Air. J. Batchelor returned to England in the begiuniug of the 
year, for change and further training. Air. Andrews was transferred from Kagasakt 
to Hakodate in Alay, and remains now in charge of that station. The Kev.’ A. B/ 
Hutchinson, who was connected with the Society’s China IMission at Hongkong froiu ■ 
I&i 1 to 1879, joined the Kagasaki station and is ther<J^ssociated with Air, Alaiindrell. 
Air. Fyson was transferred from Kiigata to Yokohama in June, to take part in the 
translation of the Old TesUment at the request of the .Permanent Committee. Air. 
Boning left Hakodate and proceeded on a visit to England in October ; his connection - 
with the vSociety ceased since the begiuniug of 188.‘> ; but he returned to Japan early • 
that year, to prosecute liis evangelistic labors in Tokyo under the auspices of the 
Japan Special Alission,” a society recently formed in England. 

The work at Tokushima in tlie province of Awa in Shikoku, begun tlic previous 
year, had somewhat advanced, there being now eigiit adult church members, one 
Iiaving passed away. — ^Xn^the spring of 1882, a native physician, while on a visit in 
Osaka, luade tiie acquaintance of the jnissionaries and their people ; lie and liis wife 
appeared to be earnestly inquiring after the W'ay of truth, and frequently came to the 
regular services. On their return to their home in Iwami (see under i). 1881), 
they sent a request for an evangelist. Buring the summer vacation t\vo theological 
students visited them, one of tliese remaining there till Beccinber. In that month 
Air. Evington visited Iwami and baptized 4 adults and 2 children. This little com- 
}muy of believers arc standing alone, and one of them luis been cut off by his parents, 
forsaken by his old friends, and twice obliged to change his residence, — “ At Kiigata 
regular Sunday servicOvS have been held ; there has been week-day . preaching at 
various places in the town ; itinerating has been carried on ; in ,the’ country, districts 
adjoining; and Bible- classes have been conducted for the instruction of Christians 
and enquirers. But not^Yithstanding the patient, persevering and prayerful efforts* 
made lor nearly seven years, the number of baptisms lias been small, only ten allaits 
altogether. The removal of Air. Fyson to Yokohama has JefJ; that station without a 
European miHslonary,” and the Alission’s work there has been practically dxscontiu- 
■■ '"med, ... 

“ Of native helpers there are 8 at Kagasaki, 2 at Osaka, 1 at Hakodate,* and 1 at 
Kiigata (now withdrawn). AVith the exception of 3 or 4 who are studying at Kaga- 
saki, all the helpers are engaged in regular evangelistic work. Some of. them are iir 
charge of out-stations or do duty as acting pastel's of the little congregations that 
have been gathered. " 

^*The educational etlbrts made are far below what might ' have been expected 
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from tlie number of missionaries employed. This, as well as some other branches of 
the work, has however been hindered by the occupation of too many stations ; a, policy 
which has rendered a division of labor practically impossible. At Nagasaki there is 
asmallgirW boarding school, with, at present, only 6 pupils. This has been begun 
and carried on by Mrs. Goodall, who, though not connected with the Society, works 
heartily in connection with its Nagasaki station as an honorary missionary. MeRti<ni 
has been made elsewhere of the girls’ school at Osaka. At Nagasaki and its out» 
stations, Kagoshima and Kumamoto, there are 3 day-schools, the regular attendance 
at which is about sixty, 35 k)ys and 25 girls. At Tokyo and Niigata there are two 
schools for hoys and girls of the poorest class, the former attended by 25 boys and 20 
girls, and the latter (now discontinued) by 18 boys and 22 girls. 

There are Sunday Schools at all tlie stations. At Osaka the adult members of 
the congregation form one large Bible Class on Sunday afternoon, and the younger 
are divided into classes for regular instruction, the total average attendance being 
over 50. The Tokyo Sunday School is attended by 40 children, 

‘‘ At each of the stations where catechists are employed, the missionaries in 
charge have given them more or less instruction and training. Mr. Maundrcll at 
Nagasaki has made this a special work. In November, 1877, he opened this depart- 
ment with 3 students. The work has been steadily carried on, and the catechists now 
at work in Kiushifi are the ifirst fruits of the effort. There are now 7 students under 
training. ..At Osaka, wliilst those now engaged as catechists received instruction 
. with a view to their future work, no regular class was formed until 1882. Two students 
were admitted on the formation of the class ; at present there are five, two of whom 
have been admitted at their own charges. — ^At Nagasaki English has been taught 
to a certain extent, and at Osaka it is taken as a classic by some of the theological 
stu<lent.s, to enable them to make use of English commentaries and theological w'orks. 

“ The information at hand is too indefinite to give any satisfactory statement in 
reference to self-support. At all the stations and out-stations the nati\'e Cliristians are 
taught to give as God has prospered them. The contributions at Nagasaki and its 
ovit-stations are gh’-en as |61. At Osaka and its out-stations, the hona fide native con- 
tributions have exceeded Yen 100. The amounts for the other stations are: Tokyo, 
Yen 53.20 and Hakodate, Yen 20, At Niigata, where a weekly collection was made, 
the contributions were usetl for church expenses and for the itinerating expenses of 
the natire evangelist. At Osaka, the preaching-room in the city is entirely support- 
ed from the offerings of th^ church. 

The missioniyries of the Society have not been able to give so much time to 
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literary work as they mig'ht have done liad there been more men at eacli 
1 lie following list contains most ol the works they have prepareft : 


Life of Christ, pp. 120 j. Piper.^ 

The True God, pp. 6 ^ 

The Kesurreetion, pp. 16 

’ ^ 

Scripture Catechism, pp, 182 Rev. (i. P. AVantu. 

Prayers for Families and Schools, pp. 40 

The Gospel, pp. 8 „ „ 

Translationof Joshua, pp. 89 Kev. P. K. Fyson. 

The Commandments, with jSTotes, pp. 12 „ 

Pinnock^s 0. T. Analysis, Gen. to Dent., pp. 164 Kev. 11. MaundrelL 

SMndo Se-i-on, 3 vols., pp. 500 Kev. AY. Dt-niiig. 

Mozley on Yliracles, 3 vols., pp. 300 ,, „ 

Hymn Book, 90 Hymns „ ,, 

2s umbers (Kunten) ^Igawa. 

Jeremiah (Kunteii) Hr. Anyuma. 


‘Jn addition to the aliove it may be mentioned that the Keys. J. Piper and C. 
F. Warren have taken part in the translation of the Book of Common Prayer, a,s 
members of a joint committee of English and American Episcopalians. The w liol e, so 
far as published, comprises oOO pages.” 

The ordinary means of conducting missionary work, such as preaching in churob-. 
•es, chapels and rooms in town and country, liolding Sunday Schools and Biblo-classos 
for Christians and enc^uirers, establisliing and conducting schools, itinerating in the 
vicinity of stations and out-stations, the training and employment of native catechists 
and otlier helpers, ete., have been used. 

The preparatory stages liaving been passed, the members of the Mission, under 
the blessing of God, liopefully anticipate the further development of their part of the 
great work of evangelizing this people. “ The future policy of the Society is still 
7inder consideration, but before the year closes, it will probably result in the eoncen- 
tration of its work at fewer statioms.” 

Jf. Boirie, 1882. — In October Mrs. Viele returned to America, after live 
years of service. The staff of the Mission was now reduced to three ladies. Mrs. L* 
H. Piei’son and Miss J. N. CTo.sby, two pioneers of the earlier period (1871), and Miss- 
N. Fletcher, arrived in the autumn of 1877. 

* BclVrMice luis hGf-n riisule, under C. >/. .S'. 1 K 80 , to Hr, furtlier work in this depaitxiHTit. 
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. “To give au exact estimate of the work accomplished would- be impossible. 
Ih'iriug the eleven and a half years of its existence, the Seliool has been steadily 
pn>gressiiig, while it has always .been the aim of those in charge to make the ^ Home/ 
to all its inmatesj as nearly as possible what its name implies. 

“ When the work was commenced in 1871, no ^Headers’ or otlier school-books 
had been translated into the Japanese language, and it w'as considered best to use- 
English as the me.diiim of instruction. On this basis the school is still conducted, 
\viiilc: there is also a tliorough course of Japanese studies pursued by everv scholar. 

“ The ^ Home ^ w'as established; ‘ in the iirst instance, for the benetit of Eurasian, 
children ; but less than one-fourth of those who have been gathered into it have- 
belonged to that class, while the remaining three-fourths, and most of those who have 
atteiuled as day-sciiolors, iiave been Japanese. 

“ Besides this, the outside work has been entirely among the natives. This has- 
been carried on by means of Sunday Schools, neighborhood prayer-ineetings and Bible- 
read ings, house to house visiting, and Biblical instruction in Japanese day-schools. 
A.s no record has been kept, it is impossible to ascertain the number of persons who 
have been reached in these different ways during the past eight years ; for previous 
tiiat time much outside work could not be accomplished for want of sufficient know- 
ledge of the language. The work above alluded to has been carried on almost entirely 
by two or three missionaries and some of the older scholars, twelve of whom have 
«erved as Bible Headers. There are at present eighteen meetings of different kinds 
held every week in connection with the ^ Home.’ Besides tiiese, four women are 
employed as Bible Headers, who devote several hours a day to visiting and teaching, 
aiid their labors have been much blessed. The scholars have also a Missionary Society 
wdiicli meets on tiie second Sabbath of each month. It has been well sustained ever 
since its drgaiikation in 1874, appropriating its funds, which have amounted to over 
•Yen. 80, to various objects. 

As already stated, no regular record has been kept of the Mission’s outside 
w'urk, but as far as memory serves, some SO persons have been brought into the church, 
ttirough it, and 8 or 9 more are candidates for admission; w'hile from its immediate 
family of s(4iolai-s and servants, 70 have received baptism. The number of pupils 
who have been’ inmates of the * Home ’ for a longer or shorter period, is 161 , and 
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“ lu addition to all the other mercies with which the Lord has so abundanuy 
•crowned this work, is the great measure of health >vhich the school has enjoyed. 
Only three pupils have been removed by death. 

“ In closing this sketch of the Union Society’s Mission in Japan, there is still 
•one feature of it that claims a passing notice, — that is, its w^ork among foreigners. 

‘Mmmediately on the establishment of the ‘ Home, ^ tw'o Union prayer-meetings 
•tvere begun on the Sabbath and Wednesday evening of each week, and to these many 
have testified that, under God, they owed their conversion. For several years tliese 
'Were the only evening meetings held in Yokohama and w^ere w'ell attended, not by 
residents only, but also by seamen and soldiers, there being at that time a British 
regiment stationed at this port. In this way the missionaries at the ‘ Home’ became 
much interested in these two classes of men and in laboring for their spiritual welfare* 
Several of the ladies took a very active part in forming a Temperance Society, a)id 
inducing the men to join it. They visited the hospitals to read and pray with those 
laid aside from their usual duties, and the jails likewise received a share of their at- 
tention, -Nor w^ere these labors in vain, for through the blessing of God, they were 
•the means of leading a number of souls to Christ. The Sabbath evening meeting at 
-the / Home’ is still w'ell sustained. 

‘‘ The foregoing is but a brief outline of the wmrk of a little over eleyen years. 
This might be filled in wutli many interesting incidents that have occurred, and 
r&piritual experiences w'hich would give a w^armth of tone and beauty to the picture 
lliat bare facts can never supply,' but want of time and space prevent their being 
.added. 

‘‘ The present aspect of the work is most encouraging, and whatever of good lias 
heen accomplished in the past has been through the loving favor and gracious aid 
the ble.ssed Master for wdiom the service has been rendered, and to wliom belongs all 
,;,4he praise.” ■ •, ■ • 

Afn^rimn Methodist^ 1882. — ^In February Mr. Ilraper and wife returned to America 
•on account of Mr. Draper’s illness. Owing to his wife’s filling health, Mr. Ham’s 
•was obliged to accompany her home in the spring,* and in June Mr. J. C\ Davison, 
for a like reason, w'as also compelled to return with Ins family to the United States. 
The Hakodate station tvas re-enforced on September 3rd by the arrival of the Rev. 
'(?. IV. Green and wife, and on September 5tli Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Davisson removed 
Trom Hakodate to take charge of the Yokohama station. The force at Nagasaki was 
increased in October by the arrival of the Bev. W. C. Kitchin and wife, and on the 
13th of the same month tlie Rev. Jas. Bkckledge joined thfe Tokyo station. The 
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Woman’s Fur. Miss. Soc.’s department was strengthened in November hy the arrival 
of Miss A. P. Atkiiisou at Tokyo, and of Miss E. J. Benton, also in November, at 
Yokoiiania. Miss Woodworth’s connection with this department (at Hakodate) 
ceased ou account of her marriage in February, 1883. 

Afr. and Airs. Bishop have continued to live and W'ork at Tokyo since Afr. 
Bishop’s arrival there in 1879. He has taught from time to time at more than oiic 
of the Alission’s schools in the capital and assisted in the church w'ork. Air. Bisiio[> 
is now in charge of the treasurership. Ou June 25th, 1882, Dr. Alaclay, aceompanie(.l. 
hy Airs. Afmlay, arrived at Yokohama from iiis visit home, and resumed his place in 
tlie Alission at the Tokyo station. “ During his stay in the Fnitcd States, tiie Rev. 
Juiin F, Goucher of Baltimore, Aid., placed $5,000 at the disposal of the Alissionary 
Society for the purclia.se of laud in Tokyo for an iii.stitutioii of learning to be culled 
,The Anglo- Japanese University of Tokyo.’ The Japan Alission cordially accepted 
the gift, and tliroiigh a Japanese committee purchased a tract of 25 acres of land in 
the western snl.>urbs of the capital, and is now erecting huikUngs on it for the educa- 
tional wor'k of the Alission.’* Tlie Theological and Training School, which had been 
conducted at Yukuhania. was acoordingl.v transferred to Tokyo in the summer of 
1882, to be thencet\>rt]i carried ou in the new premises prejiared fur it tliere. Rev. 
Alii ion dA^aih who had charge of the above school at Yokohama, after having sne- 
cessfuiiy labored in it for about two years and a half, also removed to Tokyo in July. 
Aliss Vail, too, removed to Tokyo about the same time, to resume her duties in the 
Tralaing School at its new location. 

Thedmrch at Yokohama numbers 69 members; I<)() members are connected wutli 
t:ia Alission s charges in Tokyo ; the church at Nagasaki comprises 24 meinbens, and 
timt at Kagoshima, 41 ; the church at Hakodate numbers 26 membei’s; the ont-statiou 
and country dm relies sum up about 250 members. Besides these tliere are 113 in'oba- 
tiuners and 75 baptized children. . During the past year 107 adults and 16 infants 
received baptism. There are 16 native preacliers, of whom 7 have been ordained to 
the otfice of Deacon, and 21 teachers. During last year $244.94 were paid towards 
self-support, and $128.97 for benevolent purposes. The property owned 'by the 
Alission comprises 7 church editices, 3 school buildings, and 9 parsonages, the estimat- 
ed vakic of all of which, together with the grounds, is $38,000.— -The educational' 
department includes one Theological School with 9 students ; three Higli Schools? 
with 142 students ; fifteen day-schools with 424 pupils ; and nineteen Sunday S<‘hnok. 
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Her. J. Soper’s translation of 1. Kings and the part taken by Dr. Maclay in 
Scripture translation committee-work, it includes the translation of the Book ot 
Discipline and the Catechism of their Church, the translation of the International 
Bible Lesson Serial, and the translation or composition of a number of Christian 
tracts. Kecognizing the printed XJage as second only to the living preacher among 
the agencies to be employed in the work of Christian evangelization ; the Mission 
lias from the first endeavored to subsidize the press in the interest of its evangelistic 
efforts. It has cooperated, according to its ability and o^jportunity, with tlie 
American Bible ‘Society in circulating the Sacred Scriptures in Japan. The Mission 
acts as the agent in Japan for the Tract Society of the Methodist Ejjiscopal Church, 
the funds received from which Society have been used in the tract department of the 
Mission. The latest published report of the. Mission states that during the t we Ive- 
niontli preceding July 1st, 1881, the number of pages printed by the Mission in its 
tract depaxdmeiit was 808,700. 

The agencies employed by the Mission in the prosecution of its work, have 

I been in tlie main only tliose common to all the Protestant missions operating in 

I dapan. The preuc-hing of the Gospel publicly and in more private Wiiys, the plant- 
ing and training of Christian churches, the education and employment of a native 
ministry, tlie circulation of the Sacred Scriptures and other Christian literature, the 
I instruction, both secular and religious, of the young in schools, the illustration of 

I Christian doctiines and the exhibition of Christian virtues by living examples in the 



na?ro prominent channels through which it has been endeavored with the Divine 
Messing to reach and elevate the Japanese brought within tlie Mission’s influence. In 
the niiulstrations of teaching, the Mission has aimed to be Biblical rather than Theo- 
logical, being persuaded that while Creeds and systems of Theology are useful and 
necessary in tlie maturer devel<jpnieut of Christian churches, it is extremely desirable, 
if not absolutely essential, that at least the fii*st and earlier converts from heathenism 
should always be able to give a ‘ thus saith the Lord’ as a reason for every item of 
the faitii they liave received. 

As to methods of work, while not overlooking the existence and power of ra<*e 
idiosyncra<.‘ies and national aspirations among the Japianese, nor in any way seeking 
to become ecclesiastical martinets, and while recognizing and seeking to emphasize 
the essential unity in Christ of all Christian believers and anticipating the day when 
the watclimen of Zion shall see eye to eye, the Mission lias nevertheless felt that for 
the present at least, it could best promote the cause of ^Christ and at the same time 
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subserve its own denominational interests by retaining its ecclesiastical identity and 
relation ; and by organizing, with their consent and approval, the congregations com- 
mitted to the care of the Mission, tinder the general title by which the branch of the 
Ch\troh of (.'hrist with which it is connected is designated in the United vStates of 
America.' ■ 

■ The cpiestioii of self-support, with special reference to tlie congregations under 
the Mission’s care, has received earnest attention, and though the success of the efforts 
in this direction has not been all that could have been desired, it affords considerable 
satisfaction to know that from the eomTnencement of the Mission in Japan, this 
subject has been persistently urged on the attention of those under its care, and that 
the gratifying results already apparent furnish sufficient ground for confidence in 
regard to the future. The Mission’s theory and, so far as possible, its practice 
pouching ibis important matter have been to induce every member of the church and 
every candidate for baptism, according to ability, to contribute towards the expenses 
of the church. In furtherance of this object, the missionaries and native preachers, 
by means of sermons and other suitable methods, endeavor to supply the people with 
apprtjpriate information on this important subject ; more direct and personal exhor- 
tation is given in the class-meetings of the congregations ; reports from the financial 
stewards are regularly made at every Quarterly and Annual Alee ting ; and by the 
use uf these agencies, together with others of a less formal but perhaps equally effec- 
tive character, strenuous efforts ai’e made to educate all within the Mission’s influence 
in regard to the duty and privilege of Christian beneficence. The church at Sapporo 
in the island of Yezo, is the only one of the native churches under the Mission’s care 
that has, from the first, been entirely self-supporting. The first membei-s of this 
■diurch received their Christian training from Air. Clark and the gentleman associat- 
ed with him as professors in the Agricultural College at that place, and nearly all the 
members of the church have been students of the College. The church remained in 
connection with the Mission during a period of about four years and then, December 
IStli, 1881, severed this connection to form a new church organization, carrying with 
it the AUssion’s entire confidence and earnest prayers for its prosperity and useful- 
ness. The church at Hirosaki, Aomori Ken, has been partially, and at times wholly, 
.self-supporting ; at present it receives some financial assistance from the Alission. 
^Kone of the churches at present connected with the Mission are entirely self-sustain- 
ing, though all aj’e doing something, and some are making very encouraging progress, 
In this direction. Their contributions few? the year ending June 30th, 1882, amount- 
'f'd to 374.21. » 
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The subject of education has received the earnest attention of the Mission and 
from the beginning of its operations it has expended in this direction a considerable 
portion of time and money. It may be stated, in general terms, that the educational 
.programme of the Mission comprises at least one day-school in connection with each 
native congregation, a school of higher grade at each of the central stations, and at 
Tokyo a literary Institution of as high a character as it is in its power to establish. 
The instruction in this department is communicated chiefly through the medium of 
the Japanese language ; at the same time the Mission has felt at liberty to employ 
the English language whenever the use of it promised tofacilitatctheaccomplish- 
.ment of its purpose.” 

The work of female education under the auspices of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
rsionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, initiated by Miss Schoonmaker 
in 1874, now occupies a stafl of nine ladies, viz., four in Tokyo, two at each Nagasaki 
and Hakodate, and one at Yokohama. The property owned by the Society comprises 
four ‘Homes’ (one at each station), the aggregate value of which is about *$20,000. 
The ^ Horne’ or girls’ school in Tokyo, although the largest of the four, may serve 
as an example of the others. “ There are in it at present 65 boarding and 4 day- 
scholars, of whom 38 are Christians. There are three outside Sunday Schools, with 
over 100 scholars, one day-school of 17 pupils, and five W'omen’s Bible-classes. Fifty 
scholarships of |40 each are provided by the Society, to furnish means of educating 
capable but destitute girls. For those who do not wish to pursue the English course 
■of study, a full Japanese and Chinese course is provided, following the plan of the 
best government schools. The English course is thorough and comprehensive, cover- 
ing a period of six yeai*s. Girls to be supported are taken on trial for three months ; 
if they prove themselves fit to be retained, the parents sign a contract promising 
ilvAt tliey shall remain in the school a certain number of years as pupils, and two 
additional years as helpers if their services are required. Five of the older girls now 
assist in teaching, and seven native teachers, four of wliom are Christians, are 
employed in the various departments of the school. 

The efibrts of this Mission have been eminently successful, and there opens 
^before it the prospect of a career of distinguished usefulness.” 

Can, Meik, 1882.—To wards the close of the year, Miss M. Cartmell, sent by the 
Ladies’ Society, joined the Tokyo station. She was appointed to develop the school 
department in connection wdth the Mission, besides doing the work of an evangelist 
among the women of the capital. 

“The w’ork in Tokyo has grown until there are mw two regularly appointed 
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‘ dmrch organizations with church buildings, ns well as several out-statioiis.—Tlie 
inajoritj of the baptized members in Shizuoka were students, wdio were scattered at 
ttie end of their school terms. But since Dr. Macdonald’s removal to Tokyo, the- 
ciiiirch has, under Japanese pastors, held her own, gained new accessions, and exerted 
a marked influence for good. In 1882 a new church was built in a iiighly favorable 
position, and the w’ork is still progressing. The clnircli at Numazu also holds her 
ground, though most unfavorably situated in the midst of a very objectionable neigii- 
borhood and otherwise beset with opposition. In Kbfu and its outlying stations, the 
work has been vigorously prosecuted by native pastors and students, and some mom- 
hers have been added to the church. Although the tabulated number is not large, tiiere 
is a marked difierence in the way in which Christianity is viewed in the province, 
since the church was first planted there. Antipathy has given place to respect, 
though the moral requirements of church membership deter many from deciding tO' 
become Christians in deed. 

Tlie general plan of work adopted by the Mission is to carry out the idea of 
the itineracy as far as practicable, and as the native churches and ministers acquire 
strength and experience, to give the local control into their hands. Tlie aim of the 
Mission from the outset has been to encourage voluntary contributions on the part of 
the native churches, with a view to their financial independence. A small amount 
lia.s been contributed annually by each of the churches, but greater developments in, 
this respect are looked for.” 

The Mission speaks with aflection and great praise of its Japanese ministers and 
lielpers, such especially as the Kev. Hirniwa, who lias been working snceessfully in 
Kbfu since the spring of 1882, and the Rev. Asegawa, who has been pastor of the 
church in Sliitaya, Tokyo, since about the same time. 

There are Sunday Schools in connection with each of the congregations. One 
small day-school has been in operation in Tokyo for about a year, with an attendance 
of J30 scholars of botli sexes. .In connection with tlie mission of the Evangelical 
Association, theological training has been given to the probationers for the ministry. 

From January 6th to April 14th, 1883, Mr. Eby, assisted by a few others, 
delivered a series of 14 English and Japanese lectures of an apologetic character at 
the ^Vleiji K’waido, the most capacious hall in the capital, to large audiences. Tije 
lectures w'ere afterwards printed. The general effect of tliis enterprise was very 
salutary and happy. 

The statistics of the Mission will be found in the subjoined Table. 

S. P; &. 1882.^ — ^The Rev. Messrs. SImWfaud Wright, the oldest missionaries of' 
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tlie Society in Japan, being absent, accurate iutbnnation in reference to the i!^Iission\s 
operations is very deficient. Early in the year Mr. AVright and family returned to 
England. The Eev. Wm. F. H. Garratt, formerly Chaplain of Christ Cimrcli, Yoko- 
hama, (J 87 7-80) though not a member of the Propagation Society’s Mission, temper- 
arily undertook the charge of Mr. Wright’s work. While Chaplain at Yokohama 
and on his return (after a brief absence) to that place in 1881, Mr. Garratt had done 
a good deal of independent missionary work, having baptized in all about 70 converts. 
In January, 1883, owing to serious illness, he was compelled again to leave Japan. 
Immediately after Mr. Garratt’s departure, Mr. Hopper, who since 1880 had been 
laboring in connection with Mr. Foss at Kobo, removed to Tokyo U> take eliargo of 
this piart of the Society’s ^York. In January, 1SS3, IVtr. Shaw and family, aecompani- 
€^d by Miss Hoar, also w'ent on furlough to England. “ 

The work in Tokyo has been chiefly evangelistic. There are now 3 cliurches. 

1 school church, S primary schools, and 12 preaching places and out-stations. jMr. 
"Wriglit also taught in the theological school, wliich, though the property of the Am. 
Episc. M'ission, is conducted jointly by the English and American Episcopaliaiis. 
The country work in this vicinity is not far advanced, yet there are about 20 baptized 
('Eristians. Mr. Sliaw confined his work to one centre, viz., Shiba, Tokyo. Here he 
has a flourisliing work, with a hoys’ and girls’ school, the latter under the charge of 
^Miss Hoar : but tliese schools are suspended during the absence of the missionaries. — 
The Kobe station has throughout been under the charge of Mr. Foss. There is a 
prosperous boys’ school with Mr. H. Hughes as school-master. There is an outstation 
on the island of Awaji ; at Snmoto, the chief town, tw(i. native evangelists are working 
siiccessfully. 

There are 11 evangelists : 7 at Tokyo (3 under Mr. SJiaw’s charge and 4 under 
Mr. Hopper’s), and 4 at Kobe (generally 2 at Kobe and 2 in Awaji). Practically 
these catechists are entrusted with powers ecpii valent to tliose of a deacon at home, 
i.e., they undertake every part of a regular service, except the administration of the 
sacraments. For the latter purpose the missionaries visit their out-station.s periodi- 
cally. 

Koi much advance had been made in the matter of the self-support of the native 
congregations. The school of Kobe, however, is gradually getting to be self-support- 
ing, and tlie general expenses of the church in Tokyo are home by the native mem- 
bers. The idea has been expressed, that the lack of self-support is, on the part of the 
people, not so much a matter of unwillingness as of i^al inability. 

Thej-e are several Bible-classes held at all the stations. The attendance at the* 
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•several schwls of the Society numbers about 200. Eurasians are admitted to the 
Kobe school, from 7 years of age* 

Since Mr. Plummer’s visit to the P>onhi Islands, no foreign missionary lias gone 
there in the interests of this Mission ; but in consequence of that tirst visit, some 10 
(jr 12 of the islanders have since attended its various schools. It is hoped that wlien 
these return to their island home, they may be instrumental in evangelizing tlieir 
•'■'people. ■ ' 

The literary work in respect of publication of books and tracts has been incon- 
siderable. Messi’s. AVright and Shaw have published two or three Church and other 
catechisms. The formtn- also in part prepared a first translation of the Prophet 
Isaiah. The statistics of this Mission in the Table below, though very incomplete, 
may afford a few additional items. 

Ed, Med, 1882.— At the present time the entire number of church members in 
•connection with the Mission, is 60 (5 having been received from other churches), of 
whom 31 are resident at Niigata and 29 in the country around. The entire number 
baptized from the first is S8, of wliom 7 have died, 14 have removed to other churches, 
and 12 have been excluded. The number of stations at wdiicli preaching lias been 
maintained with more or less regularity is 13, the most remote of wiiich is 17 Bi dis- 
tant. Many of these have been abandoned for want of encouragement, and at tlie 
•present time only three places in the country have regular services. Several of these 
stations were in the first instance opened through the agency of medical work. In 
many places the prejudice against Christianity is so strong that no one can be found 
'willing to let a room for preaching purposes. 

** Niigata has a population of 46,000. The most fiourisliing institutions in the 
piaee are its houses of ill-repute. It is notorious even among the’ Japanese for its 
immoraiity. Other vise it presents no special claims as a missionary station, leather 
tiie indifference of its inhabitants to Christianity, after it has been fully set before 
them for some years, constitutes a reason for abandoning it. It is, liowever, tlie only 
tJ-eaty port on the west coast of Japan. 

Self-support does not yet exist. Tlie entire sum of money collected by Christ- 
ians in Niigata in the past year amounts to Yen 102.94. 

Two native helpers have been employed, in addition to Mr. Oshikawa. 

During two years, though Mr. Oshikawa (see 1880) was for some time laid aside 
’by sickness, a church of 73 members, which has to a large extent become self-support- 
ing, has been formed in Sendai. The amount subscriWd by them during the past 
■twelvemonth was Yeu 127.03. 


I 
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iSTo educational work lias been attempted bv the Mission, except some private 
instruction on medical subjects to hospital assistants, 

“ The medical work was commenced on a small scale. Cooperation with native 
practitioners was found impracticable. When later a dispensary was opened in a 
central position in the town, tlie attendance increased, and a house was erected for the 
reception of in-patients. Kegular montlily visits were also made in the country, at 
which patients were treated in cooperation wdth native practitioners. The number 
of patients registered in the Dispensary during 1882 was 2950, the number of In- 
patients 151, and the number seen in consultation in the country 162. The medical, 
work is more tlian self-supporting, paying also for a considerable portion of thr 
evangelistic expenses. Tiie amount of (missionary) success is difficult to gauge. 
Several persons have been brought into the church through the Hospital, but it is to 
be hoped that many more have received some measure of Christian truth, and have 
had misconceptions and priyudiees removed or mitigated. 

“ Ko literary work has been done beyond the publication of a little ].>ook on the 
duties of church members, a translation from the Englisli by Mr. Osliikawa, and the 
publication of a little tract on Luke XV.” 

U, P. 0. 1882. — On December 9th the Mission W'as re-enforced by the arri^'a! of 
the Eev. Ths. Lindsay and wife; they joined the Tokyo station. Dr. Faiilds and 
ffimily returned liome on furlough on October 20th. 

“The attendance of out-door patients at the Tsukiji Hospital until last year 
readied 14,000 annually ; but owing to the number of free dispensaries opened in 
otliCT parts, of tlie city, as well as to the introduction of a somewhat stringent paying 
system , in the Hospital itselt' this attendance has at present very raudi decreased. 
A large number of operations on the eye ha ve been performed, besides many of the- 
major operations. of general surgery.” , . . 

Besides , Itis city work, Mr. Waddell has opened and ' conducted (since 1880) some 
promising out-station work in the province of Idzu, and likewise at Tatebayashi in 
Josliiu, to which places he from time to time makes itinerary visits. Mr. Waddell 
also has been for some years a member of the Bible Revising and the Permanent 
Committees. “ During the past three years, he has from time to time read before 
the Tokyo Missionary Conference some valuable and suggestive papers on the 
psychological terminolog}' of Japan. 

“ Mr. McLaren lias been occupied with the duties of the Chair of Sacred History 
and Biblical Litei-ature in the Union- Theological Schoohiii Tsukiji since its opening 
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in 1877. He is .about to publish a work on Old Testament History, and is at present 
enp:oged on a volume of critical introductions to the Books of the Bible ” 

^Ir. Davidson, besides his extensive evangelistic labors in the city and its 
suburbs, piepared a Japanese translation of IT. Kings. 

At Nakabashi, Tokyo, a congregation was organized and a cbapcl opened oi7 
May 25tb, 1882. This church numbers 21 members ; the Biogoku Church, under the 
.pastorate of the Eev. Mr. Mini*a, 55 members; and the Fiikide-cho Church (at present 
Hev. Mr. Wada pastor elect), 133 members. Of these last, 17 members reside at 
Tatebayashi in Joshiu and 5 in Idzii. On July 1 3th, 1883, the Fukide>cho Church 
•opened a new church edifice near the Tora-^no-mon, Tokyo. 

It will be remembered that this Mission is one of the three missions cooperating 
in connection with the extensive organization of the United Church of Christ in 

■ Japan. 

An important change took place in that body early in 1881. Provision had been 
made in its Constitution (1877) for the organization of a Dai K’wai (Synod) ; but up 
10 the time stated, one Chu ICwai (Presbytery) bad been found sufficient to meet all 
ilie exigencies of the churches. But by that time, tlieir number having considerably 
increased and some of them being situated at a ^-great distance from the original 
•center (Tokyo), it was considered expedient to divide the wide field covered by the 
work of the cooperating missions into tliree presbyterial districts, to divide the 
original Chiu K’wai into three, and to establish the Dai Khvai. This was accord ingh^ 
carried into effect at the spring meeting of the Ghii Khvai, on April 5tli, 1881, although 
the Dai K’wai was not formally organized till the date of its first meeting in the 
Allowing autumn (Kov. 1st, 1881). The Kev. Mr. Okuno was elected the new Synod’s 
tii-st moderator. The tliree Presbyteries were : the To-bu (Eastern) Chu K’wai, 
<*omprising 8 churches, situated in one part of Tokyo and southward ; the Hoku-hu 
(Xorthern) Chu K’wai, comprising 12 churches, also partly in Tokyo and nortliward ; 

■ and the Sei-bu (Western) Chu K’wai, comprising 5 churches, situated in the islam I 
ofKiu-shu and the western provinces, — numbering 25 churches in all. The three 
Chu K’wai assemble in their respective districts twice a year, in spring and autumn, 
while the Dai K’wai meets but once in two years, in the autumn. At its second 
meeting (ISov, 13th, 1883), the churches in its connection numbered 31. — ^The past 
two years’ experience sliows the new order of things to work admirably, greatly to 
4be satisfaction of the Japanese as well as the foreign membei’s, 

m 1882.‘-After five years of labor at Dsaka and a brief sojourn in Tokyo, 
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Mr, Halmiiuber and wife were compelled by the failui’e of Mr. Hnlmliubers health 
to leave Japan on June 24th. 

••During the year 1882, the membership of the church in Tokyo, notwithstanding 
the loss ol 5 members by death, dismissal and expulsion, was nearly doubled, number- 
ing now 61, 40 males and 21 females. There were also 7 children baptized during 
the year. — At Osaka the year was commenced with an organized native society of 16 
adults, 3 baptized children, a Sunday School, a weekly meeting for women, and a 
kindergarten school. But in the early part of this year the missionary in charge of 
this work, Kev. A. Hulmhuber, owing to the impaired state of his health, was com- 
pelled to desist from all work and go elsewhere for rest and restoration. With the 
small force in the held it was found impossible to supply his place, and hence it was 
decided to abandon Osaka and to concentrate the efibrts of the Mission in Tokyo. 
Pour members of the Society, including two young men in preparation for the 
ministry, united with the work in Tokyo, while twelve were dismissed with certificates 
•to other Missions. 

‘‘ The self-support of the native church has not made as mueli progress as is to be 
•desired, yet progress is being made and its place as a Christian duty is becoming 
more appreciated. 

“ As regards the Mission’s native lielpers, one man has received a license as an 
itinei’ant preacher on probation, and two others have been recommended to the annual 
Conference for license. There is also one licensed local preachei*. Three Bible 
women are connected with the IMission. 

“ In reference to special helps, it may be stated that for the past few years 
protracted meetings have annually been held at each of our present appointments, 
eacli of tliese meetings continuing three or four weeks, with generally two addresses 
■every evening, the result being an increased attendance and the awakening of an 
interest, the benefits of which have been manifest long after. 

The ’records of the Mission would be incomplete, if the aid rendered by the 
ladies connected with it were not recognized. This portion of the Mission’s force 
consisted (including Mrs. Halinhuber, since returned home) of three married ladies, 
the wives of the missionaries, and one single lady. To them has been committed the 
•care and instruction of the children in the Sunday and day-schools.’ Special meet- 
ings for the instruction of and prayer with women have formed a prominent feature 
of their work, and the efforts they have made to train native women for special Avork 
among families, have been greatly blessed. The attention given to visiting in private 
families for the purpose of reaching the women, has Resulted in inducing many to 
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in 1877. He is aiwiit to pnblish a work on Old Testament History, and is at present 
en^i'a.ged on a volume of critical introductions to the Books of the Bible ” 

3Ir. Davidson, besides his exteiisive evangelistic labors in the city and its 
suburbs, piepared a Japanese translation of IT, Kings. 

At Ilsakabashi, Tokyo, a congregation %vas organized and a chapel opened on 
May 25th, 1882. This church numbers 21 members ; the Biogoku Church, under the 
pastorate of the Bev. Mr. Minra, 55 members ; and the Fukide-cho Church (at present 
Key. Mr. "Wada pastor elect), 133 members. Of these last, 17 members reside at 
Tatebayashi in Joshiu and 5 in Idzu. On July 13th, 1883, the Fukide>ebo (dinrch 
• opened a ne^Y church edifice near the Tora-no-mon, Tokyo. 

It will be rememl>ered that this Mission is one of the three missions cooperatiug 
in connection with the extensive organization of the United Church of Christ in 
-Japan. 

An important change took platje in that body early in 1S81. Provision had been 
made in its Constitution ( 1877 j for the orgaiuzation of a Dai K’ttai (Synod) ; but up 
to the time stated, one Chu K^vai \Freshytery ) had been found sufficient to meet all 
the exigencies of tiie churches. But by that time, their number having considerably 
increased and some of them being situated at a Jgreat distance from the original 
center (Tokyoj, it was considere<l expe(.lient to divide the wide field covered by the 
work of the cooperating missions into three presbyterial districts, to divide the 
original Chiu K’wai into tliree, and to establish the Dai K’w'ai. This was uceordingh" 
carried intoefieet at the spring meeting of the Chu K'wai, on April 5th, 1881, although 
the Dal KVai was not formally organized till the date of its first meeting in the 
following autumn (Nov. 1st, 1881;. The Kcv. Mr. (Jkuno was elected the new Synod’s 
fii-st moderator. The three Presbyteries were: the To-bu (Fasteru) Chn K’wai, 
comprising 8 ciiurcihes, situated in one part of Tokyo and southward ; the Hoku-hu 
iXortheruj Chu K’wai, comprising 12 churches, also partly in Tokyo and northward ; 
and ilic Sei-bu (^Western) Chu K’wai, comprising 5 churches, situated in the Islam 1 
of Kiu-^h^ and the western provinces,— numbering 25 churches in all. The three 
Cim K’wai assemble in their res{>eetive districts twice a year, in spring and autumn, 
while the Dai K’wai meets hut once in two years, in the autumn. At its second 
meeting (Xov. ISth, 1883), the churches in its connection numbered 31. — ^The past 
two years’ experience shows tlie new order of things to work admirably, greatly to 
4he satisifection of tlie Japanese as well as the foreign membei's. 

F>. Amoc, 1882.— After five years of klxjr at tlsaka and a brief sojourn in Tokyo, 
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Mr. Halmlmber and wife were compelled by the failure of Mr. Hulmlmber^s health 
rt ;0 leave Japan on Jime 24th. 

‘‘During the year 1882, the membership of the church in Tokyo, notwithstanding 
the loss of 5 members by death, dismissal and expulsion, was nearly doubled, number- 
ing now 61, 40 males and 21 females. There were also 7 children baptized during 
the year.— At Osaka the year was commenced with an organized native society of 15 
adults, 3 baptized children, a Sunday School, a weekly meeting for women, and a 
kindergarten school. But in the early part of this year the missionary in charge of 
this w'ork, Eev. A. Hulmhuber, owing to tlie impaired state of his health, was com- 
pelled to desist from all work and go elsewhere for rest and restoration. With the 
small force in the field it was found impossible to supply his place, and hence it was 
decided to abandon Osaka and to concentrate the efforts of the Mission in Tokyo. 
Dour members of the Society, including two young men in preparation for the 
ministry, united with the w^ork in Tokyo, wDile twelve were dismissed with certificates 
•to other Missions. 

“ The self-support of the native church has not made as much progress as is to be 
'desired, yet progress is being made and its place as a Christian duty is becoming 
jnore appreciated. 

“ As regards the Missions native helpers, one man has received a license as an 
itinerant preacher on probation, and tw’^o others have been recommended to the annual 
’Conference for license. There is also one licensed local preacher. Three Bible 
women are connected with the IMission. 

“ In reference to special helps, it may be stated that for the past few years 
protracted meetings have annually been held at each of our present appointments, 
each of these meetings continuing three or four weeks, with generally two addresses 
every evening, the result being an increased attendance and the awakening of an 
interest, the benefits of which have been manifest long after. 

“ The ’records of the Mission would be incomplete, if the aid rendered by the 
ladies connected with it W’ere not recognized.' This portion of the Mission’s force 
consisted (including Mrs. Halmhuber, since returned home) of three married ladies, 
the wives of the missionaries, and one single lady. To them has been committed the 
-care and instruction of the children in the Sunday and day-schools,* Special meet- 
ings for the instruction of and prayer with women have formed a prominent feature 
■of their work, and the eflTorts tliey have made to train native women for special work 
iimong families, have been greatly blessed. The attention given to visiting in private 
families for the purpose of reai*hing tlve women, has jfesulted. in inducing many to 
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attend tlie meetings and to accept Christ as their Saviour. One of the present preacli. 
iiig places and a flourishing Sunday and day-school trere some of the direct results 

of such a Yislt. 

With the exception of the Boys’ English day-school sastained during the iiis 
year in Tokyo the work in secular education has been conHned to primary schools, 

' both boys and girls, attending. The course of study laid down for government 
schools of the same grade is followed as nearly as possible. English does not form 
part of their studies proper, but a number of pupils are receiving special instruction 
in English. Special attention is given to catechetical and Biblical instruction, 
a portiojr of each day being devoted to this purpose. There are about 50 children 
in attendance at tlje two schools. 

In the Theological Seminary, which is conducted conjointly with the Metho- 
dist Church of Canada Mission, the course of study covers a period of four years. 
Two students from this Mission have completed the first year’s course and are engaged 
on tiie second, W’hile two others are passing through the first year. In the mean 
time they are also engaged in evangelistic work. 

Sunday Schools have from, the beginning taken a prominent place in the work 
of this Mission, the aim being to make them true Bible-sc bools, into wliicli not only 
children, but, as far as possible, every member of the cliurch should be ga therecl, and 
the 'IVord studied; consertuently a good "proportion of those in our ^Sunday sciiools 
are adults. The attendance at the three schools at present aggregates about 150. 

A w’eekly medical clinic was sustained for several months in Tokyo at the 
office of a native: physician,, but -oit account of the pres.sure,of other duties it ytiih 
discontinued. Frecpteat calls, either ’in consultation with native physicians or in 
special cases, have been received and responded to, while among those brought under 
the l^Iissions infiuenee in'connection with its churches or through its schools, consid- 
erable medical work has been done. No record,- lias been kept of the number of 
patients treated/’ ' ' ' ■ . 

On April SOth, 1883, the Mission suftered a heavy loss by the decease of its 
senior member, the Be v. F. Krecker, M.D. Those of the Tokyo members of the 
Osaka Conference who returned to their homes directly after the close of its sessions, 
arrived iu Tokyp just in time to attend the funeral. “Dr.' ICrecker was born 
Bochester, N, A., on. January 31st, 1843, In 1861 he began the study of medicine, 
and finished his studies in Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, During the 
American civil war he served as surgeon in .the U. S. Navy. Dr. Krecker’s'eareer in 
Japan was short* (I876-I88j)--K»aly 6 years and a few months,— and yet he accom- 
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plislied much. He was eminently fitted for the work assigned him and his success 
in it, under the diyiiie blessing, was correspondingly great. He fell at his post, 
faithful and zealous in the Mastei^’s service to the end, victorious in death. He has 
found rest from his labors, after bearing burdens beyond his strength, and his works 
do follow him.” (After the Emngelical Mmenger^--^^y^\xiie endeavoring to relieve 
the sufifering of a (Japanese) patient attacked by a virulent fever (typhus), and 
belonging to a class so humble as to forbid the hope of other reward tlian that arising 
fi’om the consciousness of performing an act of humanity, Dr. Krecker contracted the 
disease which terminated fatally on Thursday last. If it were possible for those 
nearest to him to feel a momentary consolation in the first hours of their affliction, 
they might find it in the knowledge that during his life he won the sincerest esteem 
and afiection of all who observed the fidelity, the generosity, and the tender sympathy 
with which he pursued his honorable career, and that in the outward circumstances 
of his death he earned a still loftier title to the respect and honor of his fellow-men.” 

( Japan 3£ail, April 28.) 

Cimh. Fresh. 1882.— -Since the autumn of 1880, when the first two cases of baptism 
took place, 20 adults have been baptized and received into the church, and 10 have 
joined it, from the little church gathered by the faithful labors of the Eev. A. 
Halmhuber of the Evangelical Association, the church in question having been 
disbanded on account of that missionary's departure from -.this field (see Ev. Assoc. 
1882). 

The members of this Mission occupy Osaka, laboring cliiefiy in that city and in 
the province of Ki-shu (Wakayama-Ken), to w^hich they and their helpers make 
OGCS^ional tours. The places of most promise in this province are Muyabi and 
Tanabe. 

The Mission has not been long enough on the ground to be able to write defin- 
itely of its methods of work. The leading idea which it strives to realize is : The 
respKmihiliiy of the native church for (he conversion of Japan. This \s the principle sought 
to be made prominent, and which has thus far determined the missionaries^ plans of 
W'ork. It has been their endeavor to follow this idea in defining the relation 
of the foreign Church to the rising Church in Japan. (1) It determines the at- 
titude of the foreign missionaries to the native Church to be that of eo-laborers 
and advisers, as being helpers of their joy and not as having dominion of their 
faith.’ 'While, therefore, they are here as representatives of a church that has a 
polity and system of doctrine of its own, yet they do not seek to impose these things 
upon their converts by any exercise of authority. They •encourage any movements 
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on their part towards any kind of unity (union ?) with their native brethren, which 
will aid them most efiectively in carrying out the responsibility which devolves 
upon them;— that is, any unity within the limits of essentially orthodox doctrines 
and of liberal forms of church government. (2) The missionaries ha ve tried to regulate 
the use of foreign money for native purposes by the same principle. Believing that 
the practice of self-sacrifice and a sense of pemonal re.sponaibility are es.sential to the 
cultivation of a true missionary spirit, the use of foreign money has not been encour- 
aged. When used, it has been as an exception only. The Mission, therefore, h^ no 
scliedule of salaries of native helpers, no definite rales as to aid granted to tho^ de.sir- 
ing -to be educated as evangeHsts or lay-workers. In instances where aid is granted, 
work other than directly evangelistic duty is required as a compensation. IVhen it 
is necessary to hire preaching-places, in neighborhoods where no Christians live, the 
native brethren are expected to aid in their financial maintenance. In localities 
where there are native Christian.s, they are encouraged to rent a small preaching- 
place within their own means (sometimes aided by private contributions of the 
missionaries), or else to open their own houses. In pursuance of tMs plan, the little 

cimroh in Osaka sustains the rent and all the running expenses of its owm preaching- 
place, contributes every Sunday towards the other places, while its members open 
tlieir own houses for preaching and other services. And thus far, in the province of 

Ivi-shu, tluhso most interested in Christianity have rented halls or opened their own 
houses for preaching and Sabbath Schools, without a., king for financial aid. There 
lias been no reason thus far to regard this course as evil iu its effects upon the native 
chnroh. (For the statistics of this Mission, see Table.) (3) The .same formative idea 
we expect to be governed by in any other phase of the work that may arise Our 
experience in the work as thus conducted, encourages «s to hope with reference to 
ultimate results. Our experience thus far niay prove to be only the wexperieace of 

a young mission, yet we shall continue to follow out the present principle, snbfoct to 
further light. 

“ The (two) women’s meetings have been modelled upon the same idea. In one 
of those, intended especially for the benefit of the the female members of the church 
- native Bible woman has been employed by foreign money, one of the member^ 
having supplied time lor personal Bible study and assistance. In the other meeting 

ticre IS a combination of Bible study and instruction in knitting, sewing, and other 

practiea western arts. The articles made are sold for the defrayment of the running 
expenses of the house and for its adornment ” ^ 

“The Mission 1ms no* schools at present. Several scholars have been placed at 
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the A. B. C. F. M.’s schools in Kyoto.— The MissioiYs only native helpers have been 
;siich of the members of the church as have a talent for public speaking and enon,s:h 
spare time to take a course of Biblical exegesis. There are, however, several young 
men now taking a course of study preparatory to a regular theological course. 

'•The Mission has no organized medical work. All that has been done in this 
department has been desultory and insignificant. 

The publications of the Mission are the Confession of Faith of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church ; its Shorter Catechism ; a catechism for children ; an expository 
t j-act on Luke xv ; and a tract giving the essential doctrines of Christianity,— Tl^e 
Mission has one bookstore and employs one colporteur. 

BngL Bcpif. 1882 —From the time that this Missioifs first church was organized 
’{August, 1879) to the present (March, 1883) converts have been added from time to 
time, and the churcli now numbers 28 members, including the missionary (Mr. 
AVhite) and his wife. 

“ Four preaching stations have been opened in and around Tokyo, and native 
helpers have sometimes been sent into the interior. The missionary hiniself, feeling 
under the present system of obtaining passports to travel in the interior, by which 
they are only granted either for the object of health dr scientific research, and that 
on neither of these grounds could he conscientiously avail himself of them, when his 
real object would be to go and preach the doctrines of Christianity, has been obliged 
to confine his evangelistic work to Tokyo. 

" Through the more urgent demands made upon the Society by the enlarga'ine-iit 
of the missions in India and China, and especially in Africa, the Home Committee 
have not been able to strengthen their mission in Japan. From information recently 
received, however, Mr. White has reason to believe that it is the intention of the 
Committee to send re-enforcements immediately.” 

, Under date of A];>ril I9th, 1883, Mr, White published a work entitled Sen Ji 

I MonP It is a collection of about 1000 Chinese characters, so arranged and accompaii- 

^ ied with definitions and explications as to materially aid the student in this 

'department. 

B>ef(L Ck in ike U. S, 1882.-— After three years of diligent application to the study 
■of the language of the country, on June 1st, 1882, Mr. Gring rented a Japanese house 
on the Kudan, Tokyo, and fitted it up as a suitable place to hold services, and 
to preach and teach as occasion ofiTered. The attendance was good and the enterprise 
appeared highly encouraging ; but after a few months, when the novelty had worn 
off the audiences decreased considerably. A regular Sunday School, however, as 
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well as preaching and teaching the Word of God, was continued with the assistance 
of Mr, Gring’s faithful teachex* and other helpers. In December of the same year, 
Mr. Gring obtained permission from the local authorities to open a Christian school 
in the yicinitr of Nihon Bashi. A school-room was purchased and a Japanese teach- 
er engaged, and on January 8th, 1883, the formal opening of the school took place 
under very fayorable circumstances. The attendance now numbers 35 scholars, all of 
whom pay a small tuition fee, graded accordingho the books they read. 

Mr. (h'ing has prepared a conveniently arranged edition of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism in English and colloquial Japanese, now i-eady for the press. 

A missionary to re-enforce the Mission (Eev. J. P. Moore) is under appointment 
soon to be sent out. 

Me(h, Prof. 1882. — “ Miss McCully, after performing her labors satisfactorily, for 
reasons good 'and sufficient, returned home in October, 1883. Miss Emily Cooper has 
been employed as an assistant since September of the same year. On Sept. 23rd, 1888, 
the Key. F. C, Klein and wife joined this Mission, iMr. Klein haying been appointed 
its general superintendent. The Board has purchased eligible property situated on 
the Biuffi (No. 120 -a), Yokohonia, wffiere the work is now carried on. There are now 
64 scholars in the school and the outlook is promising. There have been several 
conversions among the larger girls. It is intended to extend the sphere of the 
work and to organiiie a department for large boys. Ee-enforcements arc expected.’' 

ladrpemlmt Native O/uwe/its.— The independent churcli which had been formed by 
the late ^Ir. Awazu {Am. Mefd. 1880), having recently (1883) joined the A.B.C.F.M.’s 
Tokyo Church, there are now but two such churches. To one of these reference is 
made under Am. Meth. 18S2, It is situated at ^Sapporo in the Island of Yezo. SincC' 
it severed its connection with the Meth. Episc. JMissiou (Dec. 1883), it is not known 
to liave united witli any other ecclesiastical body. The other independent church is 
mentioned under Am. Presh. 1876. This church was organized on April 4th, 1876, 
with 28 members. Its first place of worship was in Ginza (Tokyo), whence it took 
the name of Ginza Church ; in 1880 it purchased a house in the vicinity of Kyobashi 
and assumed tliis for its name. In the spring of 1879, at which time it numbered 65 
luemljers, it was admitted to the Presbytery of the United Church of Christ, Mr. 
Okuno becoming its acting pastor. In October of the sixme year, the Eev. Tamura 
Naomi was ordained to the ministry and soon afterwards installed as its pastor., 
Mr. Tamura held this office until August 1882, when he went to America j he is now 
in the Auburn Theological Seminary, at Auburn, N. Y, The KvGbashi Church lias 
at present about 100 members. Its indepenpence consists chiefly in its receiving no^ 
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pecuniary aid Ironi any foreign mission. It possesses its own house of worship, but 
is not as yet strong enough to sustain a pastor who has no other sources of support. 
Hence the church is dependent on ministers of other churches for the supply of its 
pulpit and the administration of the sacraments. It is an active, hardworking 
church. 

Miscellanea. 

It is to be much regretted that, the space allotted having already been exceeded 
“beyond measure, a history cannot also be given of the work of those indispensable 
auxiliaries of the labors of the missions, the Bible and Tract Societies operating so 
efficiently in this field. The paramount importance of the services of Bible Societies 
on heathen ground has been forcibly set forth by an eminent churchman when he 
•declared that, if the choice were ever to lie between the Bible without the teacher 
and the teacher without the Bible, he would unhesitatingly elect the former. For- 
tunately the w'orkers of the Japan missions are not on the horns of any such dilemina, 
and there should be no reason why these missions and the Bible and Tract Societies 
of America and Europe working side by side with them, should not work together in 
harmony. The follow'ing facts and numbers give an idea of the magnitude of the 
•operations of these societies. The pioneer society, the American Bible Society, took 
an early interest in Bible w^ork iji Japan (p. 44). “The Eev. L, II. Clulick "was 
appointed Agent of this Society for Japan and China in 1875 and arrived at Yoko- 
hama in January, 1876. From that date until August, 1881, he continued in charge 
of the wmrk and conducted the same with consummate energy and wisdom. Under 
liis direction a Depository was opened at Yokohama in May, 1878, and the same year 
also a sub-depot at Kobe.” Since 1881 the Society’s afilurs in tiiis field have been 
•carried on under the able management of the Eev. H. Loomis, one of the early 
members of the Japan ^lission of the Presbyterian Clinch. {Am, Pre^h, 1876.) The 
Society printed (in 1882) 12,941 New Testaments in Japanese, and 9,960 parts of the 
same. The Society circulated (i.e., sold or consigned to colporteurs and other agents) 
10,043 New Testaments, 28,211 parts of the same, and 185 Bibles (mostly Chinese). 
The value of the volumes sold is given as amounting to $3,175.59. — The National 
Bible Society of Scotland, “Commenced operations in Japan in 1875, Mr. E. Lilley 
being its first Agent. In 1879 he was joined by Mr. J. A. Thomson, who began at 
once to travel in the interior, selling Scriptures and opening new agencies. In 1881 
Air. Lilley was compelled to return to his native land on account of ill health, and 
Air. Thomson was appointed to the Agency, The Society (in 1882) sold 5,151 New 
Testaments and Bibles, and 28,171 parts of the same, of t!ie value in Sterling of £396, 
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4s. 2^d.-- The BritLsli and Foreign Bible Society lias also operated in Japan since* 
January, 1876, tlu’ougk a conimittee of missionaries, wkich committee was relieved of 
its responsibility in March, 1881, when the Society's first Agent, the Bev. I. J. Taylor 
(now aksent) arrived. The Society (in 1SS2), sold 1,140 New Testaments, 7,257 parts 
of the same, and 59 Bibles, at a value in Sterling of £do. 9s. 5d. — All the above 
numbers have very much grown since 1882. Each of the Bible Societies employs a 
large number of colporteurs and several depository agents. 

The American Tract Society has, since 1881, committed all its business in this 
field to two committees of missionaries, one for Korth Japan and one for South Japan, 
and makes all its grants of money to these committees only. The committee for 
i!vorth Japan has during the first two years of its existence, issued 20 books and tracts 
amounting in all to 152,090 copies, containing more than 3 million pages. The busi- 
ness done by the southern committee probably does not fall far short of this. — ^The 
London Beligioas Tract Society, also working through a committee of missionaries, 
reports (for 1882) a total circulation of 48,690 volumes of the value of Ten 1,431.33, of 
which 34,773 volumes were sold and 13,917 volumes given away. 

There are some other matters that have been but slightly touched upon, which, 
it would have been desirable if they could have been treated of more at length. Such 
are, among others, the introduction of Christianity into Japan by the Boman mission- 
aries in the 16th and I7tli, centuries, its extirpation by the supervening persecutions, 
and the ixjrsecutions visited upon the Boman Catholic Christians not many years ago. 
They have not been omitted for lack of a deep interest and sympathy. 

The Permanent Committee has done its work quietly and successfully. Under 
its auspices there have hitherto (Jan. 1884) been published by the Bible Societies: 
tile .Books of Joshua, I. and II, Samuel, I. King^, Proverbs, Jonah, Haggai, andMala- 
clii. The following have been translated, some of them being now undergoing 
revision to prepait them for publication : Genesis, Judges, Buth, II. Kings, Psalms, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. — ^Two unsuccessful attempts have lately been made to 
modify the mode of representation or of voting at present practiced in the Committee. 
As it is now constituted, each mission is I'epresented by one member, and the vote of 
each of tJie 15 members counts alike. It may, therefore, happen— and that on the 
weightiest questions that may arise— that 8 members, representing a constituency of 
but *20, carry it over the remaining 7 members, representing a constituency of 69.^* 

* And-place aux /—eoiintingr in the lady workers of the respective missions, the above 8 
members vote for a oonstitnency of 27, while the defeated 7 memters do so for a constituency of 111. 
It may be said that the ladies are* not apt to have much to do with Bible translation ; yet they are aa. 
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It happens, too, that the 8 smaller missions’”- are also the youngest in the field. Many 
hold that there is here a want of equilibrium, if not of justice. A representation pro 
rala, as used in the Conference which created the Permanent Committee and as in 
u.se in some representative bodies, or a vote pro rm, as used in some other representa- 
tive assemblies, would be a ready expedient to remove tlie want of parity in ques- 
tion. 

Tiie wish to cooperate with the foreign missionaries in the work of Bible transla- 
tion, not as mere assistants, but as real collaborators, had been expressed from time to 
time by Japanese Christians, especially by members of the ministry. A plan to meet 
this wish was accordingly drawn up, after conference had wdth some of those most 
interested, by the Permanent Committee and submitted to the Japanese brethren. 
It was therein proposed and recommended that they appoint a Japanese Permanent 
Committee, representative of the various denominations that might desire to cooperate I 
that this Committee elect three Japanese translators; and that these, together with 
an equal number of foreign translators, be formed, into a new translation committee. 
The plan was approved by the Japanese brethren, and by the end of 1883 they had 
succeeded in organizing their Permanent Committee. As to the appointment of 
three Japanese translators, everybody was agreed that the Eev. Mr. Matsuyama, who 
took such a chief part in the translation of the New Testament, should be one of these ; 
hut some difficulty has presented itself in fixing upon two colleagues wdio would be 
at the same time properly qualified and willing to serve. It is hoped that this diffi- 
culty will ere long be overcome, and that the new committee will be conducive to the 
production of Superior and more expeditious work than it lias been found practicable 
to do heretofore. 

A J apan branch of the Evangelical Alliance \Vas early organized, and the Week 
of Prayer has been annually observed. Although the Japanese Ciiristians, with rare 
individual exceptions, are not as yet members of tbe Alliance, they faithfully observe 
this refreshing season of prayer. The Japanese churches, on the other hand, have 
several societies quite independent of the foreign missions ; such as the Shinbok’kwai 

valid exponents as men, of the magnitude of a mission’s interests and operations in any field. A 
count of the churches and church member under the care of the respective missions would equally 
show the disparity referred to. By the former, the disparity would be as 17 to 74 ; and by the lat- 
ter as 870 to 39C0. Measured by male missionaiies, the proportion stands as 1 to 3.45 ; by male and 
single female missionaries, as 1 to 4,11 ; by churches, as 1 to 4 .35 ; and by native membership, as 1 
to 4.13. , - : ' ' . 

* Among the 15 members, there are three who represent unit missions and who therefore bring, 
in their own individual persons, their whole missions into the committee, whenever they attend its 
sessions. ■ f 
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(a kind of Christian fraternization society), wMch consists of members of the various 
denominations and holds periodical meetings for mutual edification ; the Seinen-kwai 
(or ‘‘ Green-age Society ^ Young Men’s Christian Association (in Tokyo only ?) ; 
and the Selckyo and Enzetsu-kwai, preaching and lecturing assemblies, which from 
time to time institute large public gatherings in town and country for the purposes 
indicated by their nahies. In May, 18S3, soon after the Osaka Conference, a number 
of the able and zealous preachers (Japanese) of the A. B. C. F. ]!^I.’s Mission having 
gallantly come to aid the Tokyo brethren, a large and successful meeting of this kind 
was held in one of the theatres of the capital.'— In connection wdth this subject it 
ought to be stated that, in May, 18S-, Mr. Joseph Cook did valuable service to the 
cause of missions by delivering a number of stirring lectures before crowded native 
and foreign audiences in the capital and at other missionary stations. 

At most places where a number of foreign missionaries are stationed sufficiently 
near eacli other, monthly conferences are held, wffiich have been found very useful 
for the discMission of topics concerning their work as well as for cultivating a fraternal 
spirit between members of different missions. 

There are at present four religious journals in the Japanese language. The 
Shichi Ichi Zappo ” or Weekly Miscellany (the name has since been changed to 
Fiikuin Shimpo”) published by the A. B. C. F. M/s mission was mentioned on page 
147. The “ Yorokobi no Otozure ” or Glad Tidings, which was started by Miss McNeal 
in 1876 (see A/a. ill .Home, 1878), but has since 1881 beeii edited by Mrs. E. K. Miller, 
assisted by the Kev. Miura Torn, has an issue of 3,100 copies monthly, besides 500 
leaflets for children. The “ Bikugo Zasshi,” a monthly magazine now in its fourth 
year, edited by the Itev. Mr. Ivozaki and colleagues, has a circulation of 800 copies. 
And the Maishu Shimpo” or Weekly Yews, lately started under Japanese auspices, 
has also a circulation of about 800 copies. 

It should have been mentioned (see under A. C. F. M. 1 882) that the 50 W'orks 
stated to have been printed by the mission press, were mostly prepared by the male 
and female members of the Mission and (a few) by its Japanese ministers and assist- 
ants. It is to be regretted that want of space does not allow of the insertion of the 
wiiole list, wdiich certainly represents the results of a great amount of persevering 
literary work on the part of the membei'S of the Mission of the A. B. C. F, M.— 
Tiider S. P. G. 1878, Mr. II. Hughes is put down as a teacher “ in connection with 
the Osaka station this should read : in connection with the Kobe station, (see under 
S. P. G. 1882.)— Under A. D. 1880 it should have been mentioned that Miss }^IcYeal, 
after a sojourn of about 15 months in Tokyo, returned to America in January of that 
year. *' 
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The Japanese Churches and the Foreign Missions must acknowledge themselves 
mucli beholden to the Government of Japan foi' the liberal policy it has during tlic 
past ten or twelve years pursued with regard to Christianity and Christian Missions. 
The only obstacle the native Christians meet with in the practice of all that pertains 
to their new faith, is in connectioh with the interment of deceased believers. 
Japanese burial-grounds being mostly within the precincts or under the control of 
Euddhist temples, it is not strange that the priests of these temples are loth to 
relinquish their prescriptive right to certain ceremonies and dues in all cases of 
Japanese burial. This is really a question of temple revenues rather than of politics, 
and, it is hoped, a question that will ere long be settled in a liberal spirit. 

The cause of missions in Japan has also been highly favored in having inva- 
riably enjoyed the general support of the Ministers who have fiom time to time 
represented their countries at the court of the Mikado. The American, British and 
French Ministers have, as opportunities presented themselves, repjeatedly rendered 
valuable and effective services in behalf of persecuted native Christians, liberty of 
conscience and otlier Christian interests of moment. 

During the year which has elapsed since the table of the Protestant missions 
appended to this history was prepared, the wmrk has steadily advanced. The whole 
iinniber of Japanese Protestant Christians is there given as 4987 ; it is estimated that 
this number lias in that year - grown to 6500. In all the educational and literary 
departments a corresponding advance may be presumed to have been made. And as 
regards the future, with all these blessings and solid facts before their eyes, tlm 
missionaries prayerfully and trnstfull}’' commit the work they have been called to do 
to tlie care of their Lord and Master. 

CONCLXJMNG- EeMARKS. 

In justice to the writers of the historical sketches from which the above history 
has been compiled, I ought to state that in most places where the quotation marks 
have been retained, the originals liave been more or less abridged or their phrase- 
ology altered, so as to harmonize, in at least some measure, each part with the rest. 
Sometimes these changes have been so insignificant that the said marks might have 
been retained where they have been dropped, and in other passages they should have 
been dropped where they have been retained. A number of long passages originally 
written in the person have been changed so as to read now in the ihv'd. The 
most delicate part of the work, however, consisted in the making of a fair selection 
from the abundant materials at hand, and the most laborious, in arranging and 
-chronologizing matter composed on not less than seven of eight different principles of 
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division. It cannot be but tliat errors have crept in unawares, — errors of omission 
and commission, wbicb, though perhaps not seriously affecting the drift of the whole, 
ought to he corrected if ever the opportunity offers. J uovM therefore especially request 
(illmemhersof missions io 'point out iome suck error's, that they may be put on file for 
future use. 

Frequently I had occasion to regret the paucity of Japanese names in some of 
the sketches. Whenever practicable I have remedied the defect, not seldom having 
to make special inquiries for the purpose. Some Japanese critic may say that this, 
in many of its parts, is a history of missionaries rather than of missions. I would ask 
in reply: without the missionaries, where would the missions and their work: 
a^ipear? Of this I am sure, that in the history of the next iiiissiouary period,, 
Japanese will greatly outnumber foreign names. 

My late experience induces me to suggest that it would be a serviceable measure 
if each mission charged one of its members (perhaps its secretary) with keeping, year 
by year, a succinct but complete record of such matters as would presumably go to 
form proper material for the next period of the Japan missions. 

On a perusal of this history, it may be asked : All this is well enough ; but are- 
tliere no strings that have been left untouched for fear of evoking some discordant 
notes? Have there been no disturbing elements at all, no collisions of interest, no 
faults committed, no failures met with, no unprofitable outlays or ill-advised appoint- 
ments made, no disappointments? — must be acknowledged that doubtless some 
and several of these have not been altogether wanting ; but, on the otlier hand, it 
ought to be remembered that no human pursuit is entirely free from such or similar 
iiifeUcities. Kor can it be expected — ^perhaps no more than that water should rise- 
abi)ve its source — that missionaries, individually or collectively, should be vastly superi- 
or and wiser and better than their constituencies, the home churches who produce and 
{‘oinmissioiT them. On tlie wdiole, discrepancies of the kind referred to have been few 
and exceptioniil, and it may be safely affirmed that at no time during the later period 
of the work of missions in Japan has there been a better understanding or greater 
harmony or more wdlling cooperation among the difierent missionary bodies in this 
field than at the present. Such a state of things is highly desirable, since it makes 
itself most favorably felt in the carrying on and the progress of the Vfoxk. There 
is, however, room for further advances in this direction. May they soon be made 1 

There is yet one point, which I approach with some hesitancy, but cannot leave 
quite untouched* Dispamgers of all missionary enterprise are sometimes heard to 
maintain, that the returns of this work do not justify the outlay ; that the home- 
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clnu’clies expend far too mncli money on tiie conversion of a fev" heathen ; that one 
convert costs them a little fortune ; etc.— Now from a careful calculation it appears 
that all the missionary work hitherto done by Protestants in Japjaii, from 18-59 up to 
the end of 1882, amounts to the work of one married missionary during 671 consecu- 
tive years; 'pkiB tlie work of single male missionary during 116 years; phis the 
work of one single female missionary during 328 years. Allowing $2250 a year for the 
support and other expenses of one married missionary, and $1100 a year for those of 
one single male or female missionary, we arrive at a sum total of (1,509.7504-127.600 
4- 360.800) $1,998,150 expended for Protestant missionaries in Japan, — say $2,000,000 
or .£400,000. Tlie Japanese Christians up to the same date numbering 5000, we find 
an average expenditure — it is said without disrespect — of $400 on each individual 
convert. Now this is not a fabulous sum ; and what is it, when measui’ed by the 
standard the Saviour himself has set us? Even assuming, within reasonable limits, 
a higher ratio for the annual support of missionaries, the result per individual convert 
will not be greatly enhanced and by no fair estimate can be made to amount to a small 
fortune. In the earlier years of the work, of course, the result was not so favorable. 
Up to 1864, when but one convert had been baptized, about $60,000 had according 
to the same method, been expended in the work. Up to 1872, when there were but 
10 Japanese Christians, $180,000 had been expended. From this it appears that in 
1864 one Japanese Christian came to stand the home churches in $60,000 ; in 1872, in 
$18,000; and in 1882, in $400."'^ Here we have two parallel series competing with 
each other in such a manner as to make for cheapness of production. Thus the cost 
of a convert — mean no disrespect to any one — will decrease with tlie growdh of 
the work, until eventually the glorious day will come when the consumers will in 
their turn become producers, and will transmit the light and the blessings that have 
come to them from abroad, still onward towards the setting sun to illuminate the 
gross darkness which still covers the vast continent of Asia. It'ill the home churches 

regret the outlay ? 

The statistical tables have been supplied from various sources. The table of the 
Ivoman Catholic Mission was kindly furnished me by one of the leading members ot 
the Tokyo station, and hence may be considered official. The Greek Mission’s tables 
were placed at my disposal by the Rev. Pere Nicolai. These tables are prepared 
annually by tlie native Greek Christians themselves. The table of the Protestant 

* “ The flrsit steel i-ail rolled in America waa relied at the North Chicago Bolling Mill Company’s. 
Worts on May 25th, 1855. It cost those who made it over $500,000 in experiments and outlay 
To-day steel rails are quoted at $40 and even less per ton.” 
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Missions was prepared by a committee appointed by the Japan Braneli of the Evaii- 
irelioal Alliance. For the table of the arrival and withdrawal of missionariesj I am 
responsible. 

It remains for me to acknowledge my obligations to the Publication Committee 
of the Osaka Conference’s Proceedings, for its indulgence in allowing me considerably 
to exceed my allotted limit of space; to the Kev. E. R. Miller for assisting me in 
reading nearly all of the fii*st proofs and for supplying much valuable matter under 
the heads of the Am. Fresh, and Am, liefd. Missions ; and to Mrs. Yerbeck for having, 
from her extensive personal knowledge of matters of detail relating especially to the 
• earlier period, supplied many data of which full record was wanting. 


ADDENDUM. 

“ The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance (jf Japan took place 
at 2.S0 p.m. on Jan. lOth, 1884, in the Union Church, Tsukiji, Tokyo. There was a 
large representation of ladies and gentlemen members, and a few native gentlemen 
present. The President, Rev. I;I, "VVaddell, called the Alliance, to order by a fervent 
prayer for the purity and spiritual prosperity of the whole Church of Christ in Japan 
and all the world. This was followed by a Hyiim and the President’s address. The 
latter was based upon a review of the statistics of the advance of Christian work 
tluriug the past year in Japan, These statistics, he said, though incomplete, were such 
as might well fill all hearts with gratitude to God, and encouragement to wait more 
earnestly upon God, in the time to come. The statistics given were as follow : — 
1850, number of converts, 0; 1876 (17 years later), 1,004; 1879, 2,965; 1882, 4,987; 
1883,6,698. Amount of contributions, 1859, 0 ; 1879, Ven 3,189; 1882, l 12,344; 
18S3, IVi 16,166. In 1859, copies of Scriptures, or parts, 0; 1876, 21,000; 1883, 
57,593 ; of Bibles or Testaments, 20,368. 1859, religious books and tracts, 0 ; 1876, 

volumes, 6,000 ; 1SS3, in Y'okohama, American Tract Society, 37,357 ; London Tract 
Society, 80,450 ; Cbristian and various, 31,620 ; total, 149,427. Two weekly papers, 
circulation, 2,000 ; two monthly papei’s, circulation, 2,700.” (Japan Mail.) 
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In 

ABEIVAL OF MIS- 
SIONAEIES. 

WITHDRAWAL OF MIS- 
SIONARIES. a 

In the 
Field. 

Mar- 

ried.' 

iSingle Single 
Female. Male. 

Total. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Single Single 
Female. Male. 

Total 

1859... 

4 

2 

6 




1 

6 

1860... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

i 

2 ' 

5 

1861... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... ! 

6^’ 

1862... 



... 

... 



6 

1863... 


i 

1 

... 


j 

d 

1864... 


... 

... . 

... 

... 

... 1 

i 

1865... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Y 

1866... 


... 

... 

... 


.«• 1 

*T 

3867... 


... ' ! 

... 

... 


... j 

7 

1868... 

i 


1 


... 


8 

3869... 

4 

i 1 ... 

5 

... 

... 

... 1 

13 

1870... 



... 

1 


1 I 

12 

1871... 

4 

3 1 i 

8 

... 


... j 

20 

1872,.; 

5 

2 i 1 

8 




28 

-1873... 

16 

7 6 

29 

1 


2 ' 

5r> 

1874... 

10 

5 2 

17 

1 

*2 *3 

6 ! 

66 

1875... 

6 

7 1 

14 

i 3 ■ 

3 1 

7 i 

73 

1876... 

7 

8 2 

17 

: ■ 2 ; 

1 

3 

87 

'1877... 

11 

' 9 

20 


2 3 

8 1 

99 

1878... 

'■ 8 

9 2 

19 

1 

• 2 ... 

3 i 

115e 

1879... 

5 

5 ' 2 

12 

■ 2 . ' 

7 1 

10 i 

117 

1880... 

9 

7, ' 

37 

3 

7 2 

12 ,1 

122 

1881... 

5 ■ 

^ 10 'i 1; ’ 

16 

2 

2 

4 1 

134c 

1882... 


9 ' 1 

17 

4 

7 2 

13 

13Sc 


104 

82 23 

209 

25 

1 33 1 IS 

71 

138 


aThe numbers under this head include those who by death or otherwise, were 
actually lost to their respective missions in the years opposite winch they stand, as 
well as those who simply passed from one class to another, e.g,^ from the single to the* 
married, or from one mission to another. So likewise, though with some diflerences, 
witii the numbers under the head of the arrival of missionaries. Many of the arrivals 
and withdrawals noted in this table, therefore, do not involve any travelling expen- 
diture. 

bDr. E. Sclimidt’s arrival, April 1S60, and departure, jNov. 1861, were inadver- 
tently omitted ; but the omission does not materially aflect the general result. 

c The sliglit discrepancy between these numbei-s (and perhaps some others) and 
the corresponding numbers published in the tables prepared by the committee on 
missionary statistics under the Evangelical Alliance, is probably due, if not to de- 
fective reporting, to the foct that the latter tables are usually prepared, up to some^ 
other term than the end of the year. * 
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STATISTICS OP THE GEBEK MISSION IN JAPAN. 



Up to July, 
1882. 

Up to July, 
1883. 

, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 



14b 

1 


Foreign Teachers 

2 

2 




Tlnordalned Evangelists 

i}3c 

■ I06<i 

13 


Believers 

T.eii 

3 863 

1,252 


Baptized during the year............. 

],255 

1,391 

! 136 


Scholars 

1 422 

395 

1 

' 27 

Christian Marriages during the year... 

I 25 

26 

! 1 


Christians deceased during the year ... 

1 177 

139 

...... 

1 38 

Organized Churches 

i 131 

148 

1 ■ 17 


' Cl 1 nrch Edifices 

i 90 

110 

1 20. 


Preaching Places 

! 277 

281 

4 


Fixed Contriimtions (in Yen) 

I 142.19 

148.69 

6,50 


: School Contributions 

130.96 

98.12 


32.84 

Church Contributions 

! .7,809.77 

I ' :" ■ 

4,373.39 


3,436.38 


ii 4 foreign and 9 native. 
l> 3 foreign and 11 native. 

c 20 of the tirsl, 48 of the Becond, 19 of the third grade. 
a 23 of the tirst, 57 of the second, 20 of the third grade. 


BTATIBTICS OP THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION IN JAPAN'^ 



1881. 


1882. 


South- North- 
ern I ern 
VicamL iFicarittt 

Total. 

' 

South- 

ern. 

Vmna(. 

North- 

ern 

Vicariai. 

Total. 

Japanese Catholic Population ...... 

. i 

22,0861 3,547 

25,633 


4,094 


Baptisms during the vear 

2,036, 659 

2,695 


» 971 


1 Pagan adults 

842i 383 

1,225 


649 


1% j Children of Pagans ...... 

353 ; 195 

548 


■■■■'■ B5l 


( Children ot Christians ... 

841 81 

922 


71 


Cmi verted Protestants A Creeks ... 

i ■ i ■ " 2 

' ' ' 2 


8 


Bishops 

C ■ ■ 2! ■ ■ ■" 1 

3 


1 


European Missionaries : 

!■ 21'' ■■ 22 

43 


23 


Churches or Chapels i 

59; ill 

80 


22 


■'Beminaries ..................... ] 

2' 1 

3 


1 


Students in these 1 

OOi lli 

71 


12 


Catechists I 

162i 40 ^ 

202 


‘Aft 


Schools and Orphanages ! 

441 30j 

74 


29 


Scholars in these | 

1,717! 3,203 

2,920 


1,079 

( 

Kindly furnished by tne Abbd Paulin Yigroux. 1-^*0- F/car Apos 




SPECIAL SUPPLEMEETS TO THE GENEEAL 
HISTOEIC EEVIEW,— Second Paper, pp. 101 — 116 . 

I. NIPPON SEI KO KWAL 
(Episcopalian Group) 

The Ven. Archd. A. C. Shaw. 

An account oi' the mission included in the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai for the years 
which have elapsed since the General Conference of 18S3 will, in its main features, 
be a history of the development of the episcopate and the organization under synodi- 
cal action of the communion during that interval. At tlie date of the Conference the 
only portion of the three missions, representing the Episcopal Churches of England 
and America, under direct Episcopal control was tlie mission of the American Churcli. 
— then, and for many years previously, presided over by the Eight Eeverend Bishop 
'Williams. The missions of the Church of England, consisting of the vS. P. G. situated 
in Tokyo and Kobe ; and of the C. >1. S. in Tokyo and Osaka, were nominally under 
the jurisdiction of Bishop Burdon of Victoria, resident in Hong-Kong. In contrast 
wdth this there are at the present date six Bishops, exercising diocesan autliority in 
the field, while Bishop Williams liimself, after an Episcopate extending over more 
than a quarter of a century, having resigned his jurisdiction, still continues his labors 
•as an honorary missionary of the American Church. 

In 1883, the very year of the Conference, the two English Societies had arranged 
to provide the stipend of a bishop for Japan and the Eev. Arthur Poole, nominated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury was consecrated on October the 18th, as the tirst 
bishop of the missions of the Church of England in Japan. His Episcopate was of 
verv brief duration. In little more tlian a year ill health compelled him to leave 
Japan and resign a work of great promise. He was called to his rest in July of the 
following year, 1835. Bishop Poole was succeeded in 1886 by the Eeverend Edward 
Bickersteth, whose consecration took place in Lambeth Palace Chapel on Feb. 2iid 
1886. The new bishop who was the eldest son of Edward Henry Bickerstetli, bishop of 
Exeter, the well known writer and poet. He had already had as founder and head 
of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, some years’ experience of mission work and its 
problems. Together with this experience, he brought to his new field of labour grea t 
powers of organization and of industry. The bishop landed in Japan on April the 
18th and it is characteristic of his mental activity that, in conjunction with Bishop 
'Williams, he should have called together a Conference of missionaries at Tokyo in the 
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following month. The Conference met on. the 21st of May. The chief business of the 
Coufei*eiice was to take into consideration a resolution passed at a C. M. S. Con- 
ference held in Osaka on the 3rd of the month, to the eflect that it was desirable to 
weld together into one body the various scattered congregations of our respective mis- 
sions.’^ In accordance with this resolution it was decided to call together-, in J uly oi 
the same year, a general conference of delegates from the three missions. In the mean 
while the two bishops prepared the draft of a constitution and of canons for presenta- 
tion at the coming conference. This conference presided over by Bishop Williaans, 
was opened in Tokyo on July the 8th. The draft of the constitution and canons was 
amended and adopted, and it was arranged that the bishops should summon a First 
Synod of cleric-al and lay delegates of the English and American Missions to he held 
in Osaka on February the Sth 1SS7. At this First General Synod Bishop Williams, 
as senior bishop, presided. The Synod, in addition to the bishopis, composed all or- 
dained missionaries, whether foreign or Japanese, belonging to the three missions,, 
together with a certain number of lay delegates, elected, according to a proportional 
principle, by the various congregations in the missions. At this Synod the Japanese 
Church, in communion with the Episcopal Churches of England and America was 
organized and its constitution and canons agreed upon. < jf the constitution the chief 
articles are as follows : 

Artick L The Church sliall be called the Nippon Sei Ko K-wai. 

Ankle IL This Church doth accept and beliere all the canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, as given by inspiration of God, and as containing all 
things necessary to salvation, and doth profess the faith as summed up in the Nicene 
Creed and that commonly called the Apostles’ Creed. 

Ankle in. This Church w'ill administer the dwtrine and sacraments and dis- 
ci[>line of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and will maintain inviolate the three- 
orders of Bishopis, Prie.sts and .Deacons in the sacred ministry. 

Other articles of flie constitution deal with the times of meeting, the eomposi- 
tion, the methods of voting and the pow’-ens of the Synod, wdiile it is expressly pro- 
vided tiiat 'the constitution can lie amended only after a notice of the propmsed 
amendment has been given in a pu'evious regular Synod and the amendment shall 
have been duly carried by a majority of two thirds of the members. 

The canons deal chiefly with the admission of candidates for holy orders and 
their training, and ordination ; with the discipline of the Church ; with diwesan 
couneik j with the organization of the Missionary Society, and with the question <}f 
marrinire and divorce, ^ , 
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The canons have been amended and such questions as the delimitation of dioceses 
settled by General Synods held in the years 1 889-9 1“93>-94-96 and ~99. 

The Prayer Boot The importance of the Book of Common Prayer in this Com- 
munion, both as a standard of doctrine, and as a rule of devotional life, justify in this 
record, a few words as to the history if its translation and revision, and its nnal 
adoption as the service book of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. The first draft translation 
of the earlier services was made by Bishop Williams previous to 1872.. Soon after 
the arrival of the first missionaries of the S. P. G. in 1873 a revision of the translation 
of these services was begun by a Committee, consisting with Bishop Williams as 
Chairman, of Messrs. W'right and Shaw of the S. P, G. and Mr. Piper of the C. M. S. 
At a first conference of the members of the missions of the American Episcopal Cliurcli 
and of the two English Societies held in 1878 in the vestry of St. Paul’s Church, 
Tsukiji under the presidency of Bisliop Biirdon of Hong Kong, a printed copy of the 
service of Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany, was presented to the Conference 
by the Eev. A. C. Shaw who had carried it tlirougii the press. The principle of a 
common hook for the members of the two Churches was accepted by the Conference, 
and this action had undoubtedly no inconsiderable efifect in eventually bringing 
about the union of tliese various missions in the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. The first 
translation and revision of the whole book was carried through by a Committee ap- 
pointed under Synodical Author! y, and its use made compulsory on the whole 
Church- from January 1st, 1896. It may be fairly claimed for this book that it excels 
in some respects that in use by any branch of the Anglican Communion. 

Immse of the Episcopate. A direct result of the organization of the missions of 
the English and American Churches in one body was- the rapid increase of the 
episcopate. In 1889 the Eight Eeverend C. M. Williams, B.D., nomen venerabile 
in the history of missions in Japan, resigned his Episcopal jurisdiction as bishop of 
Yedo or Tokyo. After an interregnum, extending from various causes until 1893, 
during a portion of which time however Bishop Hare of South Dakota administered 
the afiairs of the American Mission, the Eeverend John McKim, who had already 
for ten years been engaged in mission work in the city of Osaka, was consecrated in 
New York on June the 14th as Bishop W^illiams’ successor. On March the 14th, 1894 
the Eeverend Henry Eviugton, a missionary of 20 years standing in the Osaka 
district was consecrated in London as the first bishop of Kyushu. On November 
the 29th, 1896 the Eeverend P. K. Fyson who also had been a missionary of the C. M. 
S. in the Tokyo district since 1874 was consecrated in London as the first bishop of 
Hokkaido. In the same year the Eight Eeverend Bisliop Awdry, holding at the 
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time the appointment of suffragan bishop of Southampton in the diocese of Winchester, 
was nominated by the Archbishop of Canterbury as the first bishop of Osaka, These 
appointments were all made, with the sanction of the Japanese Church on the initia- 
tive of Bishop Bickersteth, The remaining diocese of Kyoto, the boundaries of 
wliich liad been delimited by resolution of the Synod of 1849, remained vacant 
until the beginning of 1900, when the Keverend S. C. Partridge who had been for 
some years a missionary of the American Kpiscopal Church in China, was consecrated 
on the 25th of January in the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Tsukiji as the first 
bishop of this diocese. This consecration is noteworthy as being the first instance of 
the consecration in Japan, of a bishop of the Anglican Communion. This appoint- 
ment comxfictes the history of the growth and organization of the Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai up to the present time. The only changes that have since taken place are those 
necessitated by the death on August the 5th, 1897 of the Eight Eeverend Bishop 
Bickersteth, to wliose distinguished ability and power of organization this communion 
owes so much. In consequence of this death Bishop Awdry was translated from 
Osaka to the jurisdiction of South Tokyo, and the Eeverend H. J. Foss for 26 years 
S. P. G. Missionary in Kobe was consecrated on Feb. 3rd, 1899 to the bishoprick of 
Osaka. 

It may be noted that the growth of the native Churcli has kept pace with its 
growing organization and the development of the episcopate and it may be ronghlj’' 
calculated that the number of Christians was doubled in every five years since 1883. 
In that year the number stood at a little over 700, five years later it was 1500. In 
1893 the membership had risen to 4,000, and in 1899 the numbei’s given in the return 
are 8,700. At the present date the number of Christians is something over 10,000. 
The coiitributionsfrom native sources have increased in the same period in a slightly 
higberrproportion, standing at yen 700 in 1883 and at 10,680 for the year 1899. 

^Synopsis of Statistics for the Y'ears 1883 & 1901. 



18S3. 

1901. 

Ordained Workers 

Foreign 

17. 

59. 

J apanese 

1. 

45. 

Lay Workers 

Foreign 

4. 

14. 

Japanese r 

25.' ■' 

155. 
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Women Workers 


J^oreign 

Japanese 

Number of Cliristians 
Stations Occupied 
Contributions 
Schools 


Boarding 4. 23 ^ 

Number of Pupils in Schools 324. 2138. 

Sunday Schools 12. 152. 

Number of Pupils in Sunday Schools 5420. 

With reference lo the history of the separate ISIissions during the period we 
have been considering, we may notice especially the growth in strength and general 
equipment of the Missions of the American Episcopal Church. Since the conse- 
cration of Bishop McKim in 1893 mission work has been greatly extended in the 
northern portion of the main island while the school work in connection witli this 
Mission has showm remarkable progress, the number of students attending tlie S. Paul’s 
and S. Margarets Schools in Tokyo does not fall far short of 1000 pupils. In the new 
diocese of Kyoto the latest available returns puts the number of pupils in the sciiools 
. at over 600. 

The work in the diocese of S. Tokyo has been greatly extended by tlie esTahlisIi- 
meiit of two separate missions from the Episcopal Church of Canada. In ihc 
3 "ear 1888 the first missionary of that Church, the Key. J. Cooper- Eobiuson arrived In 
Japan and opened work in the south western portion of the diocese wdth Nagoya 
as the centre. This Mission has since amalgamated vrith that of the C. M. S. and 
w-orks under tlie rules of the Society. 

In the following year the Eeverend J. S. Waller was sent from Canada as a 
direct representative of and wholly maintained by the Canada Chureh. This 
Mission has Sliinshu and part of Echigo as its field of work, the two chief centres 
being Nagano and Matsu inoto. 

In Tokyo itself Bishop Bickersteth was enabled, in' the earlier years of his 
Episcopate to establish the community missions of S. Andrews and S. Hildas. The 
former carries on general mission work chiefly in connection with the S. P. (I., 
while the latter is engaged in educational work, both ordinary and teclmicab 
in the training of Bible Women, and in general missionary labour. 
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In Osaka diocese educational work is carried on with mucli vigour both hy S. P. 
O. and C. M. B. Missions. A girPs school has been erected in memory of Bishop 
Poole, and in the past year a memorial hall for purposes of evangelistic work has 
been erected in memory of the Yen. Archdeacon Warren who passed to his rest in 
1893 and who had for a quarter of a century been a devoted and able worker of the 
C.M.S. 

In the Hokkaido diocese the work among the Ainu, or aboriginal inhabitants 
of Japan, inaugurated and chiefly carried on by the Eeverend J. Batchelor, is, on ac- 
count of its success, worthy of notice. The Japan Missionary Society, founded 
under resolution of the Synod, undertook w-ork in Formosa, soon after that island 
oiime under Japanese jurisdiction. A priest of the Church has been for some years 
maintained tliore by the contributions of native Christians. The work is under the 
direction of the Bishop of Osaka. A catechist is, also supported by the S. P. G-. in the 
Ogasawara or Bonin Islands. He ministers to an English speaking but very mixed 
race. It is ^satisfactory to record that in recent years a great improvement in the • 
moral condition of the islanders is to be noted. 


II. 


KIHON KIRISUTO KYOKWAI 
(Presbyterian and Reformed Group.) 

Rev. William Imbrie, 

The missions of the six Presbyterian and Reformed Churches represented in 


Japan, together with that of the Union Missionary Society, constitute what is known 
as the Council of Missions Cooperating with the Church of Christ in Japan. The 
Council meets annually for consultation and action regarding matters of common 
interest, publishes an Annual Report, and including the wives of its members has 
now upon its roll one hundred and fifty-five names. The Church of Christ in Japan 
with which the Council cooperates, and to the establishment of which its energies are 
directed, belongs to the Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. It owes 
its name to the fact that the oldest of the Churches that united to form it was histori- 
cally the first Protestant Church in Japan and from the beginning bore the title, 
Church of Christ. 

Memorable among the events in the history of tfie Council and the Church ivith 
w hich it cooperates, occurring since the General Conference of Missionaries in 1883, 
was the painstaking attempt to form an organic union with the Congregational 
Churches.t Much ivas to be said in favor of such a union, especially tv hen regard 
w’as had to the future ; and many circumstances conspired to make it seem possible of 
achievement. In the end the endeavor failed, but the attempt is not to be regretted. 
It w’-as in various ways an education to the Church ; it showed beyond the possibility 
of denial that the majority of the missionaries — Presbyterian, Reformed, and Congre • 
gational — were in sympathy wdth such a movement ; and it may be that by it 
seeds were sowm that shall yet spring up, and in God’s oivn time and w^ay yield 
something better than was then. -hoped for. 


* The time limit (forty minutes) of the paper by Dr, Thompson on The Progress of the Woi-ji, 
which appears in the Proceedings, rendered anything more than an outline impossible ; and nothing 
more can here be attempted than the insertion of certain details connected with matters alres.dy 
referred to in the paper, with the addition of a limited amount of new maternal. In order to the 
insertion of details, to some extent it has been necessary to repeat what is said by Br. Thompson, 
f Por a fuller account, see the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Couoe l . Tokyo : 18 ro. 
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Aiiotiier eyeiit wiiose iixiportanee in the history of the Council and the Churcii 
makes it worthy of special mention was the adoption by the Synod, in Dec. 1890, of 
the present Confession of Faith, Constitution and Canons of the Church.'^’ The 
standards of doctrine adopted when the Church was first formed were the West- 
minister Confession and Shorter Catechism, the Heidelberg Catechism, and the 
Canons of the Synod of Bort. But from the beginning there were many, especially 
among the Japanese, who felt that these - did not constitute a Confession of Faitii 
well adapted to the needs of the Church, From time to time the question of a 
simple creed grew until many were in favor of adopting the Apostles Greed alone. 

Briefly stated the argument was this: There is a wide-spread conviction that 
the Confessions of Faith prepared for the needs of the Churches of Europe in tlie 
seventeeth century are not adapted to the needs of the Churches throughout the 
world today. TJie question of creed revision is tlierefore in the mind of the 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, England and America. But the Church of 
Ciirist in Japan not only shares the need of revision common to Churches in €/hris- 
tendoin ; it requires a creed directly suited to its own environment. Such a creed 
should be brief and simple ; a Confession of Faith for pastor and people alike, rather 
than a compend of systematic theology. It should also he irenic. The Church in 
Japan is face to face with Buddhism, Confucianism, agnosticism, rationalism, and 
radical Unitarian ism. Its Confession should proclaim the* truth as it is in Christ ; but 
it should not be a mark of division between those who love the Lord Jesus and his 
Church in sincerity and truth. The Apostles Creed meets all these conditions. It is 
simple ; it is a crec<l for all ; and it is the Confession of the Universal Church, 

On the other hand it was said by many who nevertheless favored the adoption 
of a simple creed that there are truths of transcendent importance for Japan today 
wliich are not cr.ntaincd in tlie Apostles C-reed, or if at all only by implication. The 
atonement, justification, sanctification through faith in Christ, the work of the Holy 
Hpirit, the inspiration and supremacy of the Scriptures, are all of them doct- 
rines to be proclaimed as well as to be believed by the Church of Christ in Japan. 
This tact was presented with great clearness and urgency ; and at the close of the 
discussion the Apostles Creed, with the following Introductory statement, was 
adopted as tlie Confession of Faith of the Church 

The r.ord Jesus Christ, w'hom we worship as God, the Only Begotten Son of 
God, for us men and for our salvation was made man and sufiered. He ofiered up a 

*F r n fuller account, see ffie Fourteenth Annual Report of the Coimeil. Tokyo : 1891, 
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perfect sacrifice for sin ; and all who are one with him by faith are pjfrd'oned and ac- 
counted righteous ; and faith in him working by love purifies the heart. 

The Holy Ghost, who with the Father and the Sou is worshipped and glorified, 
reveals Jesus Christ to the soul ; and. without his grace man being dead in sin cannot 
enter the Kingdom of God. By him the prophets and apostles and holy men of old 
were inspired ; and he speaking in the vScriptures of the Old and Kew Testaments is 
the supreme and infallible judge an all things pertaining unto faith and living. 

From these Floly Scriptures the ancient Ciiurch of Christ drew ".its Confession ; 
and we, holding the faith once delivered to the Saints, join in that Confession with 
praise and thanksgiving ” (Then follows the Apostles Creed)* 


The first Book of Government of the Church of Christ in Japan was substantially 
a translation of the Book in use in the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A, Experi- 
ence however had shown that for various reasons it was not perfectly fitted to existing 
conditions. The Synod therefore adopted what is known as the Constitution, Canons 
and Appendix. The Constitution contains only the fundamental principles of the 
Presbyterial system ; the Canons are laws based upon these principles ; the Appendix 
contains forms of procedure, not binding but added as helps to orderly adminis- 
tration. This distribution of matter was adopted as conducive to simplicity, clear- 
ness, fiexibility, and a due distinction between things essential and things expedient. 
With regard to the outcome it is worth while to repeat the words of Dr. Thompson ; 
The Confession of Faith, Constitution and Canons “ have thus fur given general 
satisfaction ; they are proving themselves to be fitted to the needs of the Church ; and 
they promise to be fruitful of further good results.” 


In any sketch however brief reference must be made to the series of endeavors 
that ended in tlie formation of the present Board of Home Missions under the 
direction of the Synod. 

Nothing in the history of the progress of Oinistiauity is more clear than that in 
the end the evangelization and Christianization of a nation dex^end chiefly upon the 
Churches of the nation ; and it is of the highest importance that as early as possible 
the Churches should be led to feel their responsibility and to undertake the work 
seriously and systematically. It was with these thoughts in mind that the series of 
endeavors now referred to was begun ; and though the pathway trodden has had its 
rough places, the result now reached is one for which to be thankful. The time 
* The sacraments appear in the Constitution and Canons. 
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occupied in these endeavors may be divided into four periods, each of which has 
features sharply distinguishing it from the others. 

The first period began in 1879. Prior to that time several of the congregations 
had united in an endeavor to carry on evangelistic work ; and at the request of the 
Japanese interested in it the work was taken under the care of the Presbytery, then 
the highest ecclesiastical organization of the Church. A Board of Home Missions was 
formed consisting of three ministers and three elders ; funds were contributed by 
some of the congregations and something was accomplished. But the results were 
small ; in spite of much painstaking the plan proved disappointing ; and after four 
years of trial it was given up. 

The second period may be described as tliat of mission control and Japanese 
counsel. At that time the evangelistic work was almost wholly under the direction 
of the missions. In the early years this could hardly have been otherwise ; but as 
time passed and the number of qualified Japanese ministers and elders increased, it 
was felt that their counsel would he of mucli value to the missions ; and more than 
that, that their participation in the consideration of the direction of such work would 
lead to a deeper interest in it. It was arranged therefore that conferences should be 
held. These conferences w'ere very pleasant ; but the Japanese had no real responsi- 
bility in the management of affairs, and without that stimulus their interest soon 
flagged. This attempt also may therefore be fairly described as one fruitless of results, 
saving in so far as it led the way to something better. So small was its influence in the 
lilstory of the Church that it is probable that many of the younger missionaries and 
many of the ministers do not know that the plan was ever tried. 

The third period, beginning in 1886, may be described as that of financial 
cof*per:ition and joint control. The Synod elected a Board composed in equal num- 
bers of missionaries and Japanese ministers or eldei’s; and each Presbytery elected a 
Committee chosen on the same principle. The powers of the Board were virtually 
limited to the collection of funds, and their distribution among the several Presby- 
terial Committees. The actual direction of aflairs was given to the C'ommittees. 
On this basis it was agreed that for every yen contributed Ijy the Church the Council 
of Missions would contribute three yen. Into this plan both the missions and the 
Church entered cordially ; and for a time the plan succeeded. The Church contri- 
buted funds and work ^vas done. In some cases much of the evangelistic wmrk that 
properly belonged to missions was really, though not in name, under the direction 
of the Presbyterial Gomniitees. Bat in process of time interest and confidence in the 
plan began to wane. The chief argument against it, pressed with increasing urgency 
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by the Japanese, was that it was not effective ; and the plan advocated by them in- 
stead was a Board appointed by the Synod, vrhich should carry on the w'ork directly 
and without the intervention of Presbyterial Committees. Among the missionaries, 
•some favored the abolition ot the Board as an unnecessar3’’ piece of machinery but 
with a continuance of the cooperation in Presbyterial (,'ommlttees. The plan ad- 
vocated by the Japanese was objected to as characterized by an undue centralization 
of power. This fundamental difference regarding policy led at last to the abandon- 
ment of the plan just described, and to the adoption of the one now in operation. 

The fourth and present period, beginning in 1S94, may be described as that of 
ifinancial independence and synodical control. A Board, consisting of twenty mem- 
bers, is elected by the Synod ; care being taken that all of the Presbyteries shall be 
represented. This Board has the general care of the work; but its direct manage- 
ment is entrusted, to an Executive Committee, whose members reside in Tokyo or 
its vicinity. A part of the income of the Boaid is derived from the personal gifts 
ef individual missionaries ; but only a small part. The funds come almost wholly 
from the Church ; and for the greater part from congregations and preaching places 
not receiving financial aid from the missions. Thus it is not a case of robbing Peter 
■and paying Paul, During the first year (1894-95) the income was yen 562. Since 
that time it has steadily inefreased. It is still a day of small things, but not a day 
to be despised. There may yet be given to this Board a place in the evangelizatiou 
of the nation that does not yet appear. 

The policy of the Board thus far, though not exclusively so, has been to select 
congregations and to endeavor to bring them to self-support, rather than to open new 
work. To do this— to bring a congregation of believeui to real and unqualified self- 
support, to the point where it pays a pastor a living salary, maintains a hnilding 
suited to its needs, and carries on an active w'-ork— -is no easy task. How difficult a 
task those alone know who have succeeded in accomplishing it. In the opinion of 
the Board, the timely and judicious use of money is a great aid in securing the end 
ill view. Such aid encourages the lellevers and lielps them to the point where they 
are willing and able both to take care of themselves and to assist others ; and above 
all, it makes it possible to secure the instrument that is most eflTective in bringing 
about the result aimed at, viz. an efficient evangelist or pastor. 

The experience of the Board has been such as to encourage it, and increasingly 
to commend it to others. Decently the West Japan Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. has proposed to the Board to take under its care five or six 
•congregations which the mission has been aiding ; andl agreeing for five years to pay 
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into the treasury of the Board, to be used at its discretion, the amount hitherto 
given to the congregations bj the mission ; with the understanding also that im 
case any of the congregations become self-supporting the grant to the Board shall 
not be diminished during the five years, and that if any of the congregations be* 
dropped by the Board the amount hitherto given to them by the mission shall be 
deducted from the grant. This of course is in a sense financial cooperation; but 
in principle it is quite different from the former financial cooperation and joint 
control. 

From this it will appear that there are some who regard the Board as more suc- 
cessful in the endeavor after self-support than the missions. Those who hold this 
view, both missionaries and Japanese, give the following as their reasons in explana- 
tion : — (1) The more intimate knowledge of the Japanese, with regard to both the 
places and the Japanese ministry, makes them lietter able to select the right man for 
the right place. (2) They can approach the members of the congregations and influence* 
them to give as a foreigner can not do. (3) The fact that the bulk of the money at 
the disposal of the Board comes from the Japanese Churcli enables the Board to bring, 
a peculiar pressure upon the coiigTegations that it aids. 

Before turning from this point it may*be worth while to answer the question, 
why was not this plan adopted at the outset ? Reference to what has already been 
said will show that in its governing principle it does not difler from the first plan; 
attempted. The idan however at that stage in the history of the Ohurcli failed. In. 
fact, as the result of that failure, it was only after many conferences and when the 
subject had been carefully considered at successive meetings of the Synod, that the^ 
C'liureh was persuaded to take the financial risk involved in the plan of financial 
cooperation and joint control. It was largely the result of experience gained in con- 
nection with the plan of cooperation that emboldened the Synod to take once more- 
the position of financial independence. The present plan is thus historically an 
evolution not a creation. 

The Synod now comprises five Presbyteries ; with 71 churches (wholly self-sup- 
porting, 22 ; partially so, 49), 109 unorganized companies of believers on the rolls of 
the Presbyteries, 81 ministers, 109 lay-preachers, 245 elders, and 10,798 communicants. 
r>uruig last year there w^ere added to the Chui-ch on confession of their faith 700. 
The number of Sunday-school teachers as 506; of Sunday-school scholars, 5486, of ‘ 
whom 1300 are adults. The coutriLutions of the Church for alhpurposes amounted, 
to yen 26,634, an average of yen 2,67. per member. 

There are in the raembefslaip of tlie Church men of position and influence ; but: 
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as in tlie Church of Corinth, some but not iiianY. The majority are poor iii 
this world ; and whatever there is of liberality is a flower that has grown in the 
field of poverty. Kot such poverty as is found in some countries ; but poverty as. 
compared with the wealth in the Churches of England, Scotland and America. If 
there are some who have departed, having loved this present 'world, there are those 
also wdio are faithful ; Pastors who when the chief Shepherd shall appear shall 
receive the crown of glory ; women who labor in the gospel and whose names are in 
tlie Book of Life ; households like tlie household of Stephanas. And so, if times 
come -wlien one must say, In this I praise you not ; the other words of the Apostle 
addressed to the same Church may also be repeated, I thank my God always concern- 
ing you, for the grace of God which was given you in Christ Jesus. 

The Council of Missions lias members residing in in 36 places scattered over a 
large part of the empire ; and around these 36 stations there are 160 outstations in 
whicli work is done. It is however the purpose of the Council — purpose wliich it 
is pressing upon the Boards of Foreign Missions 'which it represents —to occupy a 
number of additional places of importance, in most of which there are no missionaries 
of any Church residing. 

In connection with the direct evangelistic work carried on by the missions of 
the Council, there are 34 Japanese ministers, 113 lay-preachers and others, and 
upwards of 60 Bible women, W'ho receive salaries from some one of the missions. The 
amount of funds expended during the last year for direct evangelistic work (apart 
from the salaries of the missionaries) for salaries, rents, travelling, et cetera, w^as some- 
what more than yen 37,873. The methods pursued since the last General Conference 
have varied so far as was made necessary by the changing times and circumstances ; 
but they have not diflered essentially from those pursued by other missions in Japan, 
and need not be described. In passing ho'wever it may be W'orth 'vv'hile to say that 
the experience of the Council teaches two lessons : First, that methods which, iu 
.some places, at certain times, and under certain circumstances, have been crowned 
with signal success ; in other places, at other times, and under other circumstances, 
may meet wdth as signal failure. Secondly, that there is no short and speedy path to 
the evangelization of a nation. The Father hath set the times and seasons within 
his o'wn authority. 
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From the beguiiiing the Council has always stood for Christian education. To 
take any other position it believes is to forget history and to become the partisan of a 
one sided policy of missions. In Japan there are special difficulties connected with 
Christian education, which need not here be mentioned ; but there are also special 
reasons for maintaining it. To say nothing more, the system of education supported 
by the government is not only non-Christian ; to a considerable degree it is in fact 
^vnti-Christian. Therefore without Christian schools, the childi'en of the Churcli, not 
to mention others, are left to the training of teachers out of sympathy with Christi- 
anity, and in many cases ready to undermine all belief in it. The statement has 
been made that in a country where the country does so much lor the secular 
education of its people, no mission is justified in expending mission money upon 
such education.’’ That is one of those aphorisms that are not so axiomatic as they 
jseem. Ko one 'would contend that the Churches in England and America should do 
the work of the Japanese government ; and to put the matter in that way is simply 
to set up a man of straw. It is, among other reasons, precisely because the government 
is doing so much for the Hecular— i. e. the godless-education of its children and 
youth, that Christian education is imperatively called for. 

In the mind of the Council what is meant by Cliristiau education Is this; 
That the pupils in the schools shall receive as good a general education as it is in the 
power of the missions to give ; that this general education shall be accompanied by 
careful instruction in the truths of Christianity ; and that no pains shall be spared by 
personal intercourse and endeavor to establish the pupils in Christian character. To 
tills it should be added, e.spec;ially in view of the Instruction is.sued by tlie 
Minister of education in 1899, that the Council is not content to carry on purely 
secular schools simply supplemented by personal individual eflbrts, or by some 
arrangement separate from the schools as schools, for bringing the pupils under the 
intiuence of Christianity. It holds firmly to the principle that its schools as such 
sliall be Christian; that they sluill be institutions in which as institutions Christianity 
sliali be tanghtand Chn.st worshipped. It is ready to offer to the eliildren and youth 
of Japan the whole.some meat of secular knowledge ; but there must be grace before 
eating. If it can not have schools on these terms it will not have tliem at ail. 

According to recent statistics, there are connected with the mksions of the 
Councils boarding-schools for boys, with 322 pupils ; 11 boarding-schools for girls, 
with 721 pupils; and 13 day-schools for boys and girls, with 1159 pupils. These 
schools are of various grades, and each has its own history and work ; but to set forth 
the facts concerning them necessary to a clear understanding of their character, 
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influence and promise; would require a paper by itself.* It may however be said in 
passing that there is a marked tendency •■among some the Higher Schools to become 
more and more schools with a Christian constituancy. In the Meiji Gaknin for 
example about forty per cent of the pupils come from Christian families, or families 

whose relatives are Christians. 

In the Higher Schools for girls special pains are taken to give the pupils such a 
training as will fit them to become Christian teachers or Bible women ; and the 
fruits of those labors are manifest. But there is a class of women in early middle life, 
wlio are free from family cares, and who through their experience of the world have 
peculiar qualifications for the work of a Bible woman. Connected with the Council 
there are three institutions whose definite aim is to take such women, and by special 
training prepare them for their work. In two of these schools there are 23 students ; 
the statistics ot tlie third are not at hand. To those who are acquainted with it, the 
work of tliese Training Schools needs no commendation. 

Finally there are the Theological Schools, of which there are three: The 
Theological Departments of the Meiji Gakuin, the Tohoku Gakuin, and Steele 
College. For the present however the last named is discontinued. The number of 
students, according to the statistics thus far followed, is 18 j a number small in 
comparison with what it was some years ago. In this respect the experience of the 
Council is the one common to all missions in Japan. Various causes have conspired, 
to produce this result : The number of additions to the Church, especially of young 
men, is not what it once was. The enthusiasm when the general cry was, Christ for 
Japan and Japan for Christ, is no longer present. The difficulties and trials of the 
pastor and the evangelist are more evident. Then on the otlier hand there are the- 
increasing number of openings for young men,^and the new love of w’ealth inspired 
by a nearer and clearer view of the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. 
The present situation is cause for thought but not for despair. The demand for 
trained workers is steadily increasing ; and the demand -will tend to create a supply. 
Add to this that we are bidden to pray to the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest. The entire number of graduates of the three Theological 
Scliools is 213.t 


* Considerable tliougb by no means (full information regnarding: the sebools maybe found in- 
the Annual Reports of the Council. Those desiring a more on less complete account of the admir- 
able work done in the High Schools for girls will find it in a sketch entitled, Joshi Gakuin : Its 
founding, Location, Ideals, Work and Needs (Tokyo : 1900). 

t Of the 143 graduates of the Theological Department of the 'teijl Gakuin, 78 are now in the- 
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Apart from the salaries of the missionaries, the amoimts expended aniinaliy by 
tlie Council for educational and evangel istie warfc are almost equal, viz. i/e/i 37,873. 
and yen 39,179. But taking into consideration the salaries of the missionaries^ 
which ill all missionary work is a very important item, the amount expended for 
direct evangelistic work is much greater than that lor educational. There are only 
11 men and 32 ladies engaged in educational work. In addition to which it should 
be said that the educational work includes that which is done in the Training and 
Theological Schools that all the education given is Christian education; and that 
many of those engaged in teaching give time also to direct evangelistic work.'^ 

In 1897 the. Council began the preparation of Lesson Helps for use in Sunday- 
schools ; a work in which the Methodist Church also was engaged.f Before long both 

service of the Clmrcli of Cbrist in Japan, and 12 in that of otliei' evangelical Glmvches. Eight (4 of 
whom are included in the 78) are teachers in Christian schools. Eleven are teachers in government 
or other schools. Eleven have died ; 15 are in other callings : of 19, the Meiji Gainin has no know- 
ledge. Of the 33 graduates of the Theological Department of the Tohokn Gnknin, 20 are pastors or 
c'vangelisls ; 9 though supporting themselves by other work, iweach statedly; S are teachers in the 
Tohoku Gakuin ; 3 are studying in America with a view to doing Christian work on their return ; 
3 are teaching English in government schools] 1 has given up his faith and 1 has died. Of the 37 
graduates of the Theological Department of Steele College, 94 are still engaged in the work ; S have 
died ; the rest have retired from the work of their own accord, or have keen dropped by the missions, 
in some cases because of reductions in the grants of fund made by the Boards, 

* The constant liability to be misled by mission statistics sugge.sbs that a note regarding* them, 
may be called for In tables of stati, sties even the greatest painstaking and the multiplication, of 
items do not secure entire accuracy. For their intelligent use the following also must be remem- 
bered, ;-~a. In many cases it is not possible to with precision. For example: Two insti- 

tutions, grouped together as schools, may differ widely in their w'ork and requirements, b. In 
different tables, especially in tables prepared in different mission fields, tlie same term may he used 
to describe things that are essentially different. For example: In one table, the term self-sup- 
porting church may he used in the same sense as at home ; in another table, a group of Christians 
may he rated as a self-supporting cliurch, provided it receives no financial aid from the mission, 
Though it ha.s no pastor and dispen.ses with other aids to Christian life that call for Christian 
giving, c. Tahle.s of .statistics deal only with numbers ; they do not exhibit <2 uuh’ilj/, which is of 
equal if not of greater importance, d. Flausible but misleading inferences are easily drawn from 
such tables by one who ha.s not a full knowledge and clear understanding of other facts and 
particularly of reasons which can not be tabulated. Of especial importance is St that these 
points be remembered by those who are interested in the study of mission work and the estab- 
lishment of correct general principles for its conduct, 

t For a fuller account of the subject now referred to. see the Annual Reports of the Council 
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bodies were convinced that they might wisely unite and issue a series of Helps in 
common. A joint-committee was therefore appointed, and the arrangement was 
found to be so satisfactory that the Mission of the Methodist Church proposed that 
it be extended so as to include others also. The following resolutions were accord- 
ingly adopted by the Council 

I. That the Council seconds the action of the Mission of the ISIethodist Epis- 
copal Church favoring a wider cooperation among the evangelical bodies of Japan in 
the publication of Sunday-school literature. 

2. That it therefore cordially approves of extending an earnest invitation to the 
Missions of the American Board and the American Baptist Union to join with it 
•and the Methodist Episcopal Church in this work.” 

This invitation was sliortly afterwards (in 1899) accepted by the Missions of tlie 
American Board and the American Baptist Union, as cordially as it was given ; and 
since that time, a Sunday-school Monthly, Quarterly, and Beginners Leaflet, have 
been issued by a joint-committee representing the four cooperating bodies. Tiie 
purpose of the four bodies in preparing sueli literature is expressed in the following 
article of the plan agreed upon:-— “It, is intended that these publications sliall be 
available for ail the Evangelical Churches in Japan ; and they shall be prepared in 
accordance with that purpose.” Sucli cooperation lessens the expenditure of missioii 
funds tends to the production of a better Sundav-school literature ; induces a higher 
order of teaching throughout all the Churches ; and, what is of a value that can not be 
reckoned in silver or gold, at once proves and cherishes a common fellowship in Christ. 

Since the meeting of the General Conference in 1883, the Coiineil.of Missions 
Cooperating with the Church of Christ in Japan; in common with others, has passed 
through scenes never to be forgotten by those who witnessed them. After the lirst 
years of patient waiting there came a time when invitations to preach Christianity in 
towns and villages were so common that they ceased to cause surprise. It was an 
easy thing to gather an audience of five hundred or more men and women to hear 
the gospel ; a little preparation with public notice would fill a hall or theatre with a 
congregation that for four or five hours would listen to one speaker after another. 
Christianity seemed to have the power of selfpropagation. In every three years 
the membership of the Church doubled ; and churches were paying their pastors 
such salaries that self-support seemed a thing of the near future. Then came the 
sudden change so well remembered* It was hard for the older missionaries to 
accommodate themselves to tlie new situation with all its accompanying trials and 
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ditiappointiueuts j tuid young men who had heard the tale of wonderful success, and 
had come to Jax^aii to have a part in a great Christian movement, found themselves^ 
standing in the market place wdth no one to call them. During the years of progress 
the question was sometimes asked regarding, mission fields wdiere things seemed to 
be at a stand-still, Can it be that the missionaries are not using the right methods ? 
and when th<^ years of the reatition came the question was sometimes asked, Are not 
the troubles now present the consequence of our own wrong methods ? One expla- 
nation w'as superficial as the other. God was in the progress and God w'as in the 
reaction. 

The history of the Cliurcli in Japan is dn many ways wonderfully like the 
history of the Church in the Kew Testament. The Church in Japan has seen the 
new joy, the new hope, the new enthusiam, recorded in the first chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles. It has seen believers scattered abroad preacliing the w-ord, and 
many with one accord givin.g heed to the things that were spoken ; it has seen 
churches established, as at Antioch, and Philippi and Corinth. But there came a 
ciiange in the histeuw of the Church in the New" Testament. The change from the 
condition when the Lord added daily to the Church to the condition of W'hicli W"e 
see the sliadow in Paul’s letters to Timothy and Titus, in the epistle to the Hebrew"s, 
and in the messages to the Churches in Asia. This is in many respects the condition 
of the Church in Japan today. 

The thing to be avoided is the thing that followed. Little companies of 
believers left standing alone enveloped in a thick cloud of heathenism, and making 
such slow progress that for two generations it is hardly possible to trace the course 
of the Church. At that time in the history of the world, so far as any human agency 
was concerned, there was no help for it; but it is precisely in this respect that the 
jiositioii of the Church in Japan is in bright contrast w"ith that of tht Church at the 
end of the first and in the beghining of the second century. The Church in Japan 
does not stand alone ; there is a Church ^throughout the W"orld that worships the 
same Saviour. That Church has already brought Christianity to Japan, and it can 
still help the Chiirdi in Japan, to advance it; greatly help it to do more rapidly 
w'liat will otherwise be done only with w'earisoiue slow'iiess. This is the meaning of 
the signs of the times in the judgment of the Council. For this reason it is asking 
for reinforcemeuts of men and for an increase in funds; that by ail right and wise 
means in its power it may help the Church of Christ in Japan through the next 
stage ill its history. 

This is also the thought*iu the mind of many of the leading men in the Churcin 
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Oniy recently a number of the ministers and elders residing in Tokyo and the 
YiciiiitYj on learning that it was the purpose of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
XJixited Piesbyterian Church in Scotland to withdraw its mission from Japan, ad- 
dressed to the Board a letter from which the following is an extract:— There is an 
impressioii abroad that the work of the missionary in Japan is ended or nearly 
ended ; but we assure you that such is not the case. There was a time when it 
seemed that Japan might within a few years become a Christian nation. Those hopes 
have faded away. It is manifest that the Church of Christ must undertake the 
toils of a long siege ; and for the successful performance of that work it needs and 
must have the help of the Churches of Christ in other lands.’^ 




ni, THE BAPTIST GBOUP, 


Bev. John L. Bearing, B.B. 

Note,— In the following shetch the purpose has not heen so much to give tlie history of the 
growth and development of the native, church as, following the example of Dr. Verbeck in the pre- 
vious period, to record the changes and advance in the missionary organization and work accom- 
plished. 

The history of this mission from 1883 to 1900 divides naturally into two parts 
with 1889 as the dividing line* IJp to that time the mission received comparatively 
few reenforcements. The workers on the field did their best to extend the work with, 
the limited resources provided, hut the Home Board was expending its strength on 
other fields and the workers in Japan were little heeded till 1889. During this first 
period of six years but 18 new workers were sent out. A review of the field begin- 
ning with the north would show the following changes during this time : — B,ev. and 
Mrs. G. H. Carpenter came to Nemuro, Hokkaido, in 1886 to establish an independent 
Mission for work among the Aiiius. Mr, Carpenter’s early death on Feb. 2nd 1887 
left Mrs. Carpenter alone, but she was soon joined by Eev. Ij B. Carpenter and wife 
and Miss L. Ayers. The former were compelled by business affairs to return to 
America in less than a year, and failing health caused Miss Ayres to return in 18^9. 
jMrs. Carpenter having seen the conditions of the field changed the purpose of the 
mission to 'work for tlie Japanese, and a church was organized of nine members in 
1888. 


► 


In the nortliern part of the main island Mr. Poate continued to make long and 
frequent tours, visiting Sendai, Morioka, Hachinohei, Sakata, Honjo and other points 
in the north and northwest on evangelistic tours, but making his head-quarters at 
Yokohama, on account of the difliculty of living in the interior. Mr. and Mrs. 
dones were located at Sendai in 1884 however, and in 1887 Mr. Poate moved to Mori- 
oka where by teaching in the Government school he was enabled to secure passports 
for residence. In 1S85 Akita and some otherout-stations on the west coast Were given 
over to the Disciples Mission, they having Missionaries located in Akita, and the 
Baptist work was confined to the territory extending from Sendai north. In 1888 
Miss J-f, M. Browne came to Sendai to "work among women and children and in the 
same year Miss ISi. E. Fife was located in the same place. In June 1888 the coming 
<if Mr. and ^Jrs. E. L. Halsey for temporary residence left the station well-manned. 
A school was organized with Mr. Halsey as principal which was the means of secur- 
ing residence pa.ssp.)orts and also presented opportunities for religious efibrt but the 
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n-oikors especially depended upon the ordinary methods of evangelization, viz., 
preaching and personal work. 

TJie next station going south was Tokyo, and here Miss Kidder who had 
been working alone was encouraged in 1883 by the coining of Miss Whitman, who 
has continued to the present time with her in the Sarah Curtis home the buildings 
of which had but a little before been erected at Surnga Dai. Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
continued alone till the arrival of Mr. F. G. Harrington and wife in 1887 very 
soon after which Mr. hisher was obliged to return liome for rest on account 
of health. Hot only ha(.l Mr. Fisher endeavored to keep up the evangelistic work in 
the city, but occasional tours in the north resulted in the organization of a church in 
Taira in 1886, and in Mito in 1887. 

In June 188/ at the request of the authorities, Mr. Fisher temporarily located in 
Mito as teacher of English in the High school pending the arrival of Mr. Clement in 
the autumn. The residence of Mr. Clement and family wdiile not connected with 
the Mission w'lis a great blessing to the church there as well as of untold lielp to re* 
ligious 'work in that prc-winco. He continued there till his return to America in 


Mr. Fisher also gave time to teaching in the Seminary in Yokohama during this 
period. Miss Clagett came to Tokyo in 1887 to aid in the Surnga Dai school which 
had grown to large proportions and also for evangelistic work among women. Miss 
E. K. Church also came temporarily to the school during the absence in America of 
Miss Kidder in June 1889. On the return of the other teachers a few months later 
she was removed to Yokohama. 

Changes during this period in Yokohama were important. A great loss was 
suffered in the death of Dr. Nathan Erown in 1886. Up to the time of his death he 
had pushed tlie work of publication and circulation of Scriptures and tracts which 
'(vere for the most part published in the Mission press located at Bluff 67. By means 
of C<j] porters and Bible readers over 131,500 copies were circulated in 1885 alone, a 
large part of which were sold. Dr. Brow'n was a firm believer in the ascendency of 
Kana and Eomaji and insisted on printing much of his work in kana only and he 
also made large use of Bomaji, and strangely enough the sales of the latter were re- 
markably large. The Mission press was given up in 1887, however as it was found 
tliat work could be done with greater economy through the native printing offices. 

In 18S4 the preachers’ classes wdiich had been carried on since 1879 by M.r. 
Bennett were organized into a Theological Seminary, and the first term opened Ocr. 
6th. with Mr. Bennett, Mr. Poate and Mr. Fisher as teachers. The school opened 
with five students and with a school year of two terms of four months each. Sla- 
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<k‘nts ^vere changed each term, those studying one term working as evangelists the 
next, while those on the field took their places in the seliool. The work done was 
somewhat irregular however, and the burden fell rather heavily on Mr. Bennett 
until the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Harrington in 1886- A fixed curiiculum was 
adopted in 1888 for the school, but the irregularity of teacliing combined with the 
irregularity of attendence made it difficult to follow it closely and usually the students 
were combined into one class. From the organization of the school to 1802, Mr. 
Bennett wms the only teacher continuously serving the schoo]. Mr. Fisher taught 
years, Mr. Poatc 1 yeax’, Mr. F. Ct. ITarrington 2 years and Mr- C. K. Harrington 
52 years. But Mr, Bennett gave not more than half of his time to the school during 
this period and had the oversight of a large number of out-stations around Yokohama. 
In 1S8G ii chr.rch was orgmiized at Kamimizo. Mr. C. K. Harrixigton early began to 
take tours in the summer through the mountains of Shinshu, and groups of believers 
were gathered who received strength from the native evangelist working among them 
as svellas from tlie oversight and long summer tours taken during vacations by Mr. 
Harrington. Miss Saiids with her Bible women did good work in Yokohama and out- 
stations among women and children. The training of Bible women was carried on 
and seiiools for children were begun. In 1886 w'as oiganized what later was called 
tlic Mary Ij. Colby Home. This was under the charge of Mrs. Yathan Brown till 
the coming of Mks Converse early in 1890. Miss E. L. Eolman arrived in 1885 and 
was able to take up the Bible woman’s work a little later on the return of Miss Sands 
to America. In ISSS Aliss L. M. Eaton arrived hut remained but a short time. 
The Y'okohama chapel which had been destroyed by fire -was rebuilt and dedicated 
Fel). 11 tin 1887. On the same Lot 75 were the Seminary occupying a dwelling house 
too delapidated for residence, and the Day school. The girls occupied the former 
Briuting office on Xjot 67. For all these schools new quarters were needed at the 
close of this period. 

In West Japan there was eveix less change. Eev. R, A. Thompson tvIxo 
was Stud to Japan in 1881 as agent of the Yational Bible Society of Scotland, 
” was 02 ’d (lined in 18SS, and having married Miss G. M, Rulofson of the Methodist 
ICpiscopal ^Mission, removed to Kobe. Much was done by means of evening 
Bchools and city evangelistic work to reach the people in Kobe, and Dr. Ehees 
endured great hardship in extended tom’s through the country opening up work 
in Hiineji, Yakata, Fukumoto and elsewhere. Occasional toui's to the south also 
resulted in the opening of Shimonoseki. Here in 1884 Rev. G. H. Appleton, 
fonnerly an Americam Episcopal Missionai'y in China, having united with the Baptist 
clmrch in Bhanglmi and having been oi'dained in Yokohama was located and contiu^ 
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lied till 1888. At tlie beginiiing ef 1889 there were 27 Missionaries in the held with 
four native ordained preachers, a girls’ school at Tokyo, and another at Yokohama, 
a theological Seminary at Y^'okohama with 9 students, one or two evening and day 
schools a membership of about 800, and Missionaries located at seven different points 
in the country. 

We now turn to the second period from 1889 to 1900. Dining 1SS9 and 1890 
the Mission received large accessions jof new ■workers. If we follow tlie same 
course as in the review of the preeeeding period and begin at the north we 
shall hnd the following changes. In Yemuro Mrs Carpenter was relieved of 
]i,er loneliness by the 'coming of Miss Louisa Cummings in 1889, and in 
1890 Mr. and Mi's. W. B. Parshley arrived. Work -was gradually extended. 
The church at Shibetsu wras organized in Nov. 1895, and at Wakkannai in June 1897. 
frequent tours were taken to various part of the mainland as wrell as neighboring 
islands. Evangelists were stationed at several points. Until Treaty Bevision an 
evening English school at which an half hour of Bible study "was always a part wvas 
the means of securing residence pass-ports. From 1895 Mr. Parshley came to Yoko- 
hama to assist in the Theological Seminary but returned to the Hokkaido for evan- 
gelistic work during the five months vacation of the summer. The burning of the 
foreign house and of the church in the fire of Oct. 3rd. 1S95, led to a change of plans 
and from that time Mrs. Carpenter has gone north in the early spring and in the late 
fall lias returned to central or southern Japan to the great joy of those in Yokohama- 
Osaka, Himeji, and elsewhere to wdiom she has rendered temporary aid. Miss 
Cummings returned to America for rest in 1895 and on her return to Japan ’^vas locat- 
ed at ChofiL 

Rev. B. W. Hamblen came to Sendai in 1 889 and YIrs. Hamblen arrived in 1S90. 
Miss L. A, Philips arrived in January, and Miss L. Mead in Sept. 1890. Tlie 
strength of the Mission was however but little changed, for almost immediately Mr. 
and Mrs. Halsey removed to the south, and Miss Browne came to Yokohama and 
Yliss Fife went home for her furlough. The north was actuaPy iveakened moreover 
as Mr, Poate and fiimily came to Tokyo for literary work in 1891, and a year after 
went to America and later resigned, and Morioka has never since been a place of 
Missionary residence, the field being under the snperintendhnce of Mr. Hamblen 
from Sendai. A very appropriate and comfortable church building was completed 
in Sendai in 1890. The Ella 0. Patrick Home was established in 1891 and has had 
a very interesting history. Very convenient and appropriate buildings were erected 
in 1895 for the accommodation of the school. Miss A. S. Buzzell reached Sendai in 
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lS0r>. Miss Philips had removed in 1891 to Tokyo and later in 1892 to Osaka. 
MUs G. A. Paulson arrived in 1899. . The Kyushu church was organized iii 189G and 
the Tome Church in 1899. There are thus five churclxes connected with this station 
besides various groups of believers. Mucli touring has been done by the Missionaries, 
and the ladies from the school often visit the women in the churches remote from 
Sendai and with their Bible w^omen seek to establish them in the faith. The work 
in Tokyo experienced great change during this period. Miss Sands after eleven 
years of service in Yokohama and vicinity returned from America as Mrs. .1, C. 
Brand, and with her husband took kip their residence in Tokyo in 1890. Mr. Brand 
from the first gave himself especially to evangelistic work. As a result the Shi])a 
Baptist church was organized Feb. 22, 1891, which soon grew to have the largest 
membei’ship of any Baptist church in Tokyo. Mr. and Mrs. Brand made occasional 
tours to Kofu and on Nov. 24th, 1895 were instrumental in the organization of a 
church there. In 1 899 they removed to Mito to take up work w'hich had long been 
waiting for some one. The Mito and Taira field ha.d been cared for Ivom a distance 
since its opening. The removal of the Brands to Mito secured that closer oversight 
and constant care which the importance of the field demanded. In March’ 1898 tlm 
building of the Tokyo Fhst Church was destroyed by fire. Prof. E. W. Clement and 
family returned to Japan in. 1895 to take up the organization of an Academy in Tokyo. 
The school was opened very early in a very simple way in Tsiikiji. The first short 
school year begluniug Sept. 10, 1895, saw 18 students registered. Of these, nine were 
ministerial students, and thus from the first the school proved it.s riglit to a place in 
the Mission equipment. The school moved into permanent €|uartei\s iii Icliigaya 
under the name of Bunoan Academy in 1898, the first building for ils accommodation 
having been already erected with the promise of others to follow. The number of 
students registered in 1899 was 55. A large school has not been contemplated at 
any time, but a Christian school which shall also serve as a feeder for the Theological 
Seminary has been prominent in the minds of the founders. Eev. and Mrs. Henry 
Topping reached Tokyo in November 1895, liaving been sent out cliiefiy to assist in 
carrying on the work of the Academy. Mr. Topping has however also undertaken 
considerable evangelistic work and Mrs. Topping has from the first been associated 
with Kindergarten effort. In 1806 Prof. Clement assumed the editorsliop of the 
Evangelist and Mr, Topping became Business manager, which position however he 
gave up in Jan. 1901 and the Methodist Publishing House assumed the responsibili- 

Key. and Mrs. G, W. iTaft reac*hed Tokyo in Nov, 1889, Evangelistic work was. 
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early undertaken and the Tokyo third church was organized March IS, 1890. The 
sudden death of Airs. Taft, Nov. 2nd, 1890, was a shock to the Mission and removed 
from iis a true woman and promising missionary. In 1890 the work of the Englisli 
Baptists was handed over to this Alission, as that Board did not deem it expedient to 
strengthen its force in Japan. Its only Alissionary, Eev. W. J. White from that 
time gave his attention to the work of the Tract Society, though for some time he 
continued to aid the Baptist church in Tokyo which had been formerly under his 
care. Most of the country section of this mission passed to the care of Mr. Fisher and 
that in Tokyo was placed under charge of Mr. Taft. In the fall of 1893 he began 
to give instruction in the Theological Seminary which he continued to do till after 
his removal from Tokyo in 1895. 

In the fall of 1892 Air. Taft was married to Miss Jessie Humpstone of New 
York. Aliss Fife and Aliss Eolman removed to Tokyo in 1896 to take up Kinder- 
garten work. Schools were opened and buildings adapted to the needs of the work 
were erected in Tsukiji and in Yotsuya. In 1899 Aliss AI. M. Carpenter who had 
arrived in the Ml of 1895 to be associated with Mrs. Carpenter in the Hokkaido, but 
after spending the summer of 1896 in that Island liad been laid aside by ill health so 
that she had been unable to continue her work in the north, became associated with 
Aliss Fife at Yotsuya. In January 1895 an Independent church was organized 
and in December of the same year the Emmanuel Church was organized making six 
Baptist churches in different parts of the city. During all this period the Sarah Curtis 
Home at Suruga Dai, the oldest Baptist girls^ school in Japan, enjoyed a period of 
steady growth and continued usefulness. A day school at Kobiki cho which was 
received wiih the English Baptist work continued under the care of Airs. White for 
some years and in 1899 passed under the charge of Aliss Eolman and continued to 
show encouraging results. No mention is made of a large number of preaching places 
and Sunday Schools carried on in different parts of the city which became valuable 
centers for scattering the truth. 

In Yokohama during the period under consideration the Theological Seminary 
continued under the care of Air. Bennett, and in his absence in America under the care 
of Air. C. K. Harrington till the fall of 1894. During this time they were assisted 
in the school by Air. Fisher for some time, by Air. F. G. Harrington for a period 
of time, by Air. Taft for one year and by Japanese brethren for one year. In 
addition to this Mrs Bennett gave instruction in Music. Having served as President 
of the Seminary for ten years. Air. Bennett gave over the charge to Eev. J. L, Hear- 
ing who was chosen as his successor in 1894. Mr. Hearing had arrived in Yokohama 
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in Nov. 1889 and Mrs. Bearing nearly two years later. Previous to 1894 lie bad 
been in charge ofthe Mito-Taira field which in fact continued in his care until Mr. 
BrancFs transfer to Mito in 1899. Tliis together with preaching place work, an even- 
ing school and other evangelistic work constituted his chief duties previous to this 
time. With the fall of 1894 the Seminary passed from its former inconvenient 
unsuitable aceommodations into new buildings erected on Lot 75 at a cost of some yen 
5000. These comprised a convenient and suitable recitation building of four recitation 
rooms, library and chaj.el, and a dormitory capable of accommodating forty students. 
A considerable additional sum was expended on grading and fencing the lot as well 
as on equiximent of the buildings. With this equipment four missionaries were ready 
to give nearly or quite their entire time during the school year to the work of teacli- 
ing, though in the absence of one of them from the field the remaining teachers have 
increased their hours of teaching and have not called in a substitute. The work of 
teaching has been divided as follows ; I)r. Bearing has had charge of the depart- 
jnentof Theology, Dr. Bennett of New Testament Exegesis and Homiletics, Mr. 
C. K, Harrington of Old Testament History and Exegesis, and for one year Mr. Taft 
had charge of Church History and History of Doctrine, but from the fall of 1895, Mr. 
Parshley has filled this department. Bev. K. Hoshino has given instruction in 
Blictoric and Elocution. Mrs. Bearing has had classes in New Testament Greek and 
Ml'S. Bennett lias continued to give regular instruction in Music. The grade of work 
done has been advanced and some excellent preachers and pastors have been graduat- 
ed from the School. It has been heartily supported by the Japanese brethren and a 
gfxxl number of students have sought its advantages. The present enrollment is 16. 
Miss C. A. Converse reached Japan January 25th, 1S90 to take charge of the girls’ 
.school which had been under the care of Mrs. Brown. The school continued for 
nearly two years in the old and iiisufiicient accommodations on Lot 67 and then tlie 
new and well appointed liome for lady missionaries and school having been complet- 
ed on Lot 84, it was removed to that place and became known as the Mary L. Colby 
Home, On the return to America of Miss liobnan in 1890 the Bible woman’.s scbo<J. 
established by her was carried on by Miss Church, who came from Tokyo in October 
for that purpose, and Miss N. J. Wilson who liad been stationed in Burma but on 
account of failing health had been compelled to leave that field. Arriving in Japan 
in the fall of 1889 her health had been sufficiently restored to warrant her 
transference to this work. After two years Miss Church was removed to liimeji 
to take up school work. TJie School for Bible women was united with the girls’ 
school at 34 and the two schools were carried on as one. On tlie return of Miss 
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JioljiKin iiud Miss ^Vilson from America in 1895 they took up their residence at 
Odawara cngaing in evangelistic '^’ork. Miss Wilson however very soon returned 
to .Inierica again to become Mrs. Leroy Stevens, and Miss Fife on her arrival a little 
iaier took Miss "Wilson’s place at Odawara where she and Miss Eolman labored 
otirnestly till their removal to Tokyo as mentioned above. In the fall of 1895 Miss 
aM. a. JTawiey and Miss H. M. Witherbee arrived to be associated with Miss Converse 
in the girls’ school. Miss Hawley gave herself more especially to the work of the 
selioOi, while Miss AVithcibee was engaged more in work for women and children in 
the out-statlons jind in the Sunday schocl work till the time of her transfer to Himeji 
in 1899. 

^Mention should be Jiiade of the faithful labor of Miss Amy Comes, who from the 
early days of the school lias been associated as a teacher with it and in so many ways 
lias contributed to its success and efficiency. A long list of faithful Japanese teachers 
iiave also bad their share in making the school such that not only Government school 
teachers have souglit assistance from it and have made request that the foreign 
teacliei’s should aid them in the improvement of Government schools, hut that even 
the Emperor himself has sent a special messenger to enquire into the affairs of the 
school after being impressed by the appearance of the pupils as he passed them on 
the street. 

A day school for boys has been a valuable adjunct of the school work and has 
been under the care of Miss "Wilson, Miss Converse, Miss Witherbee and Miss Hav^dey 
at various periods in its history. Quite a number have passed from this school to the 
Academy at Tokyo. Its work has also been closely allied to the church. The out- 
stations around Yokohama have changed but little during the entire period under 
consideration. A faithful little baud of believers is gathered in each place and 
receives frequent visits from INIr. Bennett who has charge of these out-stations and 
continues as Pastor of the Yokohama church. Native evangelists are stationed in 
three of these stations usually and the women receive more or less regular visits from 
lady missionaries in Yokohama. Although but one church has been organized in 
Yokohama a considerable amount of work has been carried on in preaching places 
and Sunday schools in different parts of the city, the fruit of which has been very 
perce)>t*able in the church life. Nearly every resident missionary has had charge of 
one or more such preaching-place. Much of the preaching has been done by the 
students of the Seminary and the girl’s school has furnished teacliers for the Sunday 
■schools. For some years there have been not less than seven such centers of evangeli- 
zation in different parts of the city. 
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Mr. C. K, Harrington lias continued to spend several months of the summer in 
very encouraging evangelistic ejfifort in the mountains of Shinshu in the neighborhood 
of jMatsiinioto. A native evangelist has also been located there in charge of this work 
the year round for the most of the time. Mr. Parshley has regularly returned to living 
in the Hokkaido for touring and oversight of the churches during the summer vaca- 
tion. Rev. and Mrs. F. G. Harrington removed to Yokohama in 1890 where with the 
exception of their furlough in America they have have continued to reside, while Mr. 
Harrington has given himself very largely to literary work. Since 1895 he has given 
some assistance in the work of the Emmanuel Church Tokyo and has also for a longer 
or shorter time taught in the Seminary and in the Academy, but the bulk of his time 
is given to translation. He has thus been able to prepare Vedder’s Church History, 
Lincoln’s Church History, Church Polity, Concise Comments on Baptism, Hovey’s 
Christian Teaching and Life, Harvey’s The Pastor, a revision of Brown’s Hew Testa- 
ment with References, besides numerous tracts of Meyer and others. Mention may here 
be made also of the valuable work done by the committee of which Mr. Bennett was 
chairman in the preparation of a new hymn book piiblislied in 1896 in the place of 
the book with W'ords only wdiich had been prepared by Dr. Brown and Mr. Bennett 
and published in 1SS6, Mr. Bennett has also published a translation of Harper’s 
Inductive Studies in the Life and Times of Christ, as wxdl as other w'orks. Space does 
not permit us to mention various other books and tracts of more or less wide circula- 
tion which have been prepared by several other members of the Mission. A slight 
reference should here be made to periodical literature. Perhaps the first attempt in 
the line of Baptist vernacular publication was made with the assistance of Mr. Jones 
of Sendai. The Karadi Dane, (The Mustard Seed) w’as published as a monthly maga- 
zine from about ISS-'s. This was removed to Tokyo and finally was discontinued in 
about 1894 for lack of support on the part of the Japanese brethren, The JStivja (Peace) 
iiaving meanwhile been started which had but a short life. In 1896 The Kyoho 
(The Hews) was begun in a less pretentious way by Mr. Taft in Kobe with Japanese 
assistance, and on his return to America was carried on by Mr. Thomson from 1897 
till 1899 w^hen it was removed to Tokyo and placed under the control of a Committee 
of missionaries and Japanese. This publication has done a very valuable work in 
the \v ay of supjDlying church news to the various fields since, congregational organi- 
zation of the mission permits less intimate knowledge of the remote stations than is 
possessed by some missions. In 1S94 the publication of a small English sheet, Gleaiv^ 
ings was begun. This was conducted by Mr. Hamblen till 1896 and then was taken 
by Mr. Topping and eoatinued till the present time. At first this was a monthly 
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Vmt tlie last few years of its history it has been published quarterly. In July 1890 
Mrs. Nathan Brown who had been associated with the Yokohama Mission from its 
earliest days in 1873 was married to Rev. William Ashmore, D.R. and removed to 

SwatoWy China. 

Work was begun in Osaka in the fall of 18S8 by occasional visits by Mr« 
Thomson after Ms removal to Kobe. The station was first occupied as a place of 
residence by Mr. McCollum of the Southern Baptist Convention from early in 1S91, 
for some six months. In Februaiy 1892 Mr. Wynd, who had come to Japan from 
Scotland in Mr. Buxton’s party in 1890, having joined the Baptist Mission after 
some montbs residence in Kobe, was ordained in Kobe and stationed in Osaka. In 
August of the same year Kev. X H. Scott and wife reached the field, and with them 
came Miss .Phillips ’who had been temporarily living in Tokyo. In the spring of 
1895 we had the pleasure of welcoming Mrs. Wynd to the mission. These all took 
up their residence in the centre of the city quite apart from the other foreigners. 
According to the custom of the mission, evangelistic efforts were especially empha- 
sized. For some time permission to live outside of Concession was secured by carry- 
ing on a Boys’ School of which Mr. Scott was principal and in which all taught more 
or less, but this was given up as early as possible to make way for more direct 
methods. An evening sehoDl fjr English was made use of to reach young busmes.s 
men but cliief stress was placed upon preaching and teaching the simple gospel to all 
who would listen. Miss Phillips and Mrs. Scott sought as far as possible with their 
Bible women to reach the homes of the women and teach them there. The Kogawa 
Clio Church which had been organized by Mr. McCullom passed under the care of 
Mr. Scott and continued to prosper. With the growth of the work preaching places 
were-'establislied in other parts of the city and in outlying towns. Miss Phillips 
resigned from the mission in 1893 to become Mrs. Knights, and in the spring of 1894 
Miss Walton arrived to take her place, but w’-as obliged to return home in 1897 on 
account of ill health. Miss Florence Dufiield; who had arrived in the fall of 1892, 
after serving to fill vacancies in other fields was located in Osaka in 1896 continuing 
there till the spring of 1899 when she returned on account of health to the United. 
States We have to mourn her untimely death which took place in Chicago, Dec, 21, 
1900, The cause thus loses a faithful m’ssionary. In. Oct. 1900 Miss G. A. Hughes 
arrived to take charge of woman’s work in Osaka, though temporarily residing in 
Sendai at present, Bev. E. L. Halsey took up his residence in Osaka for nearly a 
year from 1896 to his resignation from the mission in the spring of 1897. Thus 
while a considerable number of workers have been connected with the station, 
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the Sootts and tlie Wynds are the only ones who hare been contiiiiionsly on the field 
and the work among women has often been left to tlie care of .Mrs. Scoti alone. The 
field has always been rich in opportnnitie.s and encouraging in results. 

o station perhaps lias seen less of change during tliis period than Kobe. Our 
veteran missionary, the only one in the mission who could by any strain of the 
imagination be called an old man, Rev. H. H. Ehees, D.D. eoutiimed to rival his 
younger brethren in activity until his death, the tenth of May, 1809. Dr. Ehees came 
to Japan in 1878 but removed to Kobe Feburary 13th, 1883 where the remainder of 
ins life was spent. He established a largo number of country stations which he fre- 
quently visited and showed a power oftendui-ance and enthusiasm in such wmrk as is 
rarely seen. In May 1896 he was instrumental in the organization of the Ilimeji 
church. He also labored continually for the building up of the Kobe church. In 
the later years of his life he did some literary work and was for many years 
Treasurer of the IVest Japan Mission. 

Mrs. Ehees conducted for some years a day school in addition to her other dutie.s. 

boon after the death of her husband she returned to America where she now 

.resides. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomson found scope for their activities ohieliy in Kobe, and for 
«)me years in addition to the usual metluxls of evangelistic work conducted a very 
..uctessful 'ioung Mens Institute which was the means of bringing a considerable 
nnmber into the church. Mr. Thomson has opened work in Kyoto as well as 
other stations. In 1895 was begun a Kindergarten by Mrs. Thomson among the 
poor children of the city which proved so encouraging and profitable that in 1893 a 
verycom-mient and appropriate building was completed for the Zenrin Kinder- 
^'m-ton which is probably one of the most .successful illustrations of the value of this 
Und ol work to bo found. In 1891 the way was providentially opened for Mr. 

^ . 101^11 to take np work in the Liuehiu Islands. The interest of a tmveler who 
■ - ■ . .omsou m Kobe wi« aroused and the result was that a sufficient sum of 

Ttho f-dll W C t, 

^ ^ "‘-'“I® visit to the island.?, which has been 

«l- cd by him or .some other missionary annually .since. A very cncourag ! 
w«i < has been begnn. In 1892 the Kobe Baptist church was built, being perhaps the 
eatest and best appointed Baptist church building in the country. Mr. and Ufa 

iMt removed to Kobe in 1895 and remained till their return to America 

I c lere ili Jaft gavo^iuch of his attention to the young men’s institute which 
W .P to that tune been eondnoted by Mr. Thomson, as well as aided in the gen^^ 
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ot Miss D.D. Barlow in tlie fall of 1894. During Miss Cliurcli’s absence in America^ 
lor a part ot 1S95 and ISOb, Miss Duffield was associated with Miss Barlow, but later 
ronioved to Osaka as noted above. Miss Barlow removed to ikeda in 1893 where she 
engaged in evangelistic work till 1900, wdien she removed to Kyoto where work 
under Mr. Thomson’s care had been going on for some years.* In 1S99 Miss H. IM. 
'VVitiierbee accepted an invitation to be associated with the work in Himeji, and still 
continues with Miss Church to carry on the school and to engage in such efforts in 
the homes of the people and in meetings for women and children as opportunity 
may offer. 

In this connection also mention sliould be made of the new form of missionary 
effort undertaken by the Fukuin Mara (Gospel Ship.) This vessel of less than 100 
tons was built in Yokohama and launched and dedicated Sept. 3 3th, 1899 for work 
among the islands of the Inland Sea and to the south of Japan, Capt. Liilie W* 
Bickel reached Japan in the summer of 1898 and superintended the construction of 
the ship and took command of her from the first. The ship has accommodation for 
the missionary Captain and his family, the native evangelist and the Japanese crew. 
There is opportunity on deck or in the cabin for the holding of services but the most 
of this work is done on shore. The first island was readied Dec. 2nd, 1899 and from 
tliat time till Dec. 15th, 1900, 62 different islands were visited not including a con- 
siderable number of revisits. Meetings were held in some 350 towns and villages 
and a low estimate of the number of hearers would be 40000. This does not repre- 
sent the w’ork done however, for often the villages or towns were on remote parts 
of the islands involving long walks over the mountains to reach them because the 
ship was unable to find harbor nearer. In the first three months of its service 
after visiting some 13 islands and holding over 50 meetings it was found that in only 
a few villages visited had there ever been lield a religious service. One Cliristian 
was seen in this time and one more heard of. In this respect later experience lias 
differed little from the beginning of the work. The hardship of undertaking is the 
only drawback. The native evangelists find it hard to keep up with the indefatig- 
able captain and he himself seems in danger of early wearing himself out The 



visits of the ship, the literature supplied, and the visits in the homes, and the meet- 
ings held have all been warmly welcomed by the people. There seems little doiibt 
-but what the vessel is reaching a needy and hitherto unopened field. 

Chofu, or Shimonoseki, had been without a resident missionary for some time at 
the beginning of this period and had been caicd for from Kobe. Kev. T. E. vSeiiii- 
- maker and wife arrived in Dec 1889 and took up their residence temporarily in 
Kobe. A house for residence was soon erected however and they removed to Chofn. 
They remained till April 1893 when ill health compelled resignation. In 1900 
■however restored health enabled Mr. Schiimaker to respond to the invitation to return 
to this field extended by his brethren formerly csjociated with him. Upon him fell 
much of the hard work of opening a new station and erecting buildings and getting 
things under way. In June 1890 Mr. Halsey and family removed to Shimonoseki, 
the way having been closed to him for opening a station in Hachinohei in the north 
as he had purposed doing. He remained till 1895 dividing the care of the field with 
I'vir. Shumaker and later with his successor, Kev, and Mrs. W. E. Story, who arrived 
to take the place of the Schiimakers in 1894 and continued till their resignation in 
1897. Key, G. W. Hill and family, having been driven out of China by the riots in 
West China where he had been stationed for some years, accepted the appointment to 
Chofu in 1896 after tlie departure of the Halseys and continued in cliarge of the field 
till ]iis return to America in 1900. No other field has seen such a change of workers as 
has befallen the fortune of Chofu. Notwithstanding the frequent changes good foun- 
dations have been laid and the results have always been good. The Chofu cliurch 
was organized Nov. lOih, 1890 and the Bakan (Shimonoseki) church Jan. 4th, 1894. 
A considerable number of outstations have also been opened. 

Tile work for women has suffered nearly as much interru]>tion from change in 
this station as lias that already mentioned. Miss 0, M. Blunt reached Japan in 
8ept. 1890 to establish a girls school in Chofu. The Heinrich Memorial Home was 
established in 1891 and suitable buildings for the school were completed in 1893, 
For nearly two years from 1893 to 1895 Miss F. A. Duftield was associated with 
Miss Blunt in the care of the school. Beyond tint Miss Blunt had sole charge of the 
school till her resignation in 1S97. Miss E. L. Cummings was appointed to succeed 
Miss Blunt and has continued till the present time. In 1890 Miss H. M. Browne came 
-to Chofu from northern Japan to take up the training of Bible women and evangelis- 
' ..tic work. She was also early led to , establish a small orphanage and found a large 
.. . , .field of usefulness. Associated with her was Mrs. Ellen Sharland who had spent 
tsome years in the WomaiFs'' Union Mission School in Yokohama but was appointed a 
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missionary of this Board in Bee. 1S90. Mrs. Sharland was a self-supporting missionary 
and did her work chiefly by teaching music and English to classes of young men. 
Her chi’istian. earnestness and love for souls enabled her even amid many disadvan- 
tages to accomplish much good. She remained here till her death April I9th, 1895. 
Miss Brown resigned from the Society in 1897 but returned to Japan again as an 
independent missionary and is still carrying on in Chofu the work to which she had 
given her life. During the China Japan war Miss Browne did very useful service 
among the wounded in the hospital at Hiroshima. 

The Southern Baptist Convention in 1860 appointed three young men to Japan 
as missionaries. Of these J. C. A. Rhorer and wife were lost on the ill-fated S. S. 

Edwin Forest ” which sailed from Kew York Aug. 3rd, 1860. The other two, C. 
H. Toy and J. E. Johnson were prevented by the civil war from carrying out their 
intentions and later Toy became Professor in the Harvard Divinity school and 
Johnson holds a Professorship in the University of Mississippi. No further appoint- 
ments were made to Japan by this Board till 1889 when on Nov. 5th Eev. J. 
McCollum and Rev. J. A. Brunson with their wives reached Yokohama. Early in 
1892 they found their way to Kokura, Kyushu, this island having been agreed upon 
as their field of labor after consultation with their brethren already in Japan. In 
Sept. 1892 Brunson having become convinced that he could not do his best work on 
the mission field retr.rned to America and in Oct. Rev. E. N. Walne and wife 
arrived. In 1893 the Walnes removed to Fukuoka and the McCollums to Moji in 
order to more advantageously oversee the work. In Nov. ISO 4 Rev. N. Maynard 
and wife came to reinforce the mission and took up their residence with the IValnes 
at Fukuoka, and after a year permanently located at Kokura. On the return of the 
McCollums from America in 1S95 they took up their residence at Fukuoka, and the 
"Walnes early the nest year removed to Nagasaki. Rev. W. H. Clarke came to the 
mission in 1899 and in the fall of tlie same year Mrs. Clarke arrived. They reside at 
Kumamoto for the present. The IMoji church was organized in October 1893. Some 
five or more stations have been opened by this mission. Especial emphasis is phiced 
upon evangelization. Several excellent evangelists and preachers trained by otJiers 
have been associated with the mission. Solid foundations are being laid for a self- 
supporting work. The Southern Baptists and the Northern Baptists labor in cordial 
cooperation and separate schools and publication enterprises have not been found 
necessary. 

Statistics show that there are now 60 missionaries dwelling at 14 difierent points. 
Twenty-six organized churches were connected with the Baptist Missions in 1900 
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with a hiembership of nearly 2000. There are 2 girls’ schools 3 kindergartens besides 
seminary, academy and day and evening schools. There were 8 ordained preaclicrs 
and over 40 uiiordained helpers. Five churches and chapels have been erecteil and. 
in the past year yen 3000. have been collected from native sources for tlie support or 
the work. 

While the congregational polity of the Mission leaves these churches practically 
independent of each other yet unity of policy is secured through an annual confer- 
ence of the Missionaries which has been held since 1887 where advisory action is 
taken on a variety of matters and the general work of the Mission is open for reports 
and discussion. The native churches are encouraged to form associations for inutuai 
encouragement and council and are doing so around the larger centers. A national 
convention was formed in 1900 with advisory power such as exists in the churches 
in America. While some disadvantages mark this form of polity yet practical ex- 
perience has s]iown that they are reduced to a minimum while the Mission and the 
churches have been relieved of very considerable annoyance and Mnderance in the 
work of establishing the Masters Kingdom in Japan. 


IV 

MIS^SrON OF THE AMERICAN BOAED. (The Congregationalists) 
(Additional Notes). 

Eev. Otis Caby. 

During the period of rapid growth that followed the Osaka Conference, the force 
of workers was enlarged until at the commencement of 1890 there were eighty-nine 
an tlie field. From several cities urgent calls still came for resident missionaries, 
end the opportunities seemed so great that the Mission sought further re-enforce- 
ments from America. The year 1890, however, was that in which the conservative 
le-action began to be severely felt. The work of the missionaries was so crippled by 
tlie criticism of promiiumt Christians that ere long it seemed to both the Mission and 
the Board that fiirtiier increase of the force would be unwise. Since then, deaths and 
resignations have gradually reduced numbers until there are now only fifty mission- 
aries on the field. 

At the beginning of 1883 the miesion occupied but four staiious, and to eflbrt. 
were almost entirely confined to the vicinity of Kyoto and the eastern shores of the 
Inland Sea, Later in the year, there was trai-.sferrcd to its care the evangelistic 
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woA formerly conducted by the Edinburg Medical MMon at Niigata. Other ne«- 
stations followed ; the present number being twelve, although in only two of the.se is 
there now more than one male missionary. Kumamoto and Tsn, once held as stations, 
have been di.scontinned. For some years a family of the Mission labored among the 
Japanese of Hawaii, but it has now been transferred to the HawaiLan Mission Board. 

The churches that grew up in connection with the work of the American Board 
were for a long time without any denominational name; and it was' only because 
some eoii’v enient way of designating them became necessary tliat in 1886, yntb 
considerable reluctance, they chose the naine Kyohmi (Associated Churches). 

The Mission has no control over them, and no ecclesiastical relations with them 
except that tlirough their courtesy the missionaries sit as coiTesponding members at 
their annual meeting and are frequently invited to be members of advisory councils. 
For various reasons this body of clmrches has been the one most affected bv” the 
adverse influences of recent years. There has, however, been considerable growth in 
membership and strength. Most of the churches own buildings ; thongli, with one 
exception, no aid in tlieir erection has come from mission funds. In other respects 
also the churches have shown a marked degree of ability to care for themselves. 
The Japanese Home Missionary Society for a number of ycai^s received a large 
proportion of its funds from the American Board ; but in 1895 it decided to rely only 
upon what might come from the churches and individual contributors. Its receipts 
for each of the four years since then have been over 3,000 yeiiy and it is now carrying 
on work in eight cities. 

In 1887, a Training School for Nui’ses and a Hosih'tal w^ere opened at Kvoto 
iinder the superinteudeiicy of Dr. J. C, Berry. For convenience they were placed in 
the nominal care of the Boshisha. As a part of the troubles connected with the 
latter institution, it assumed control of the School and Hospital, removing Dr. Berry 
from the position that he had held.' They were afterwards given for a term of years 
into the care of a Christian Japanese physician. 

The lady missionaries in Kobe having at diflferent times conducted classes for the 
training of Bible women, finally established the Womeifs Evangelistic Sehool, for 
whose use a building was erected in 188 1888 a Training School for Kinder- 

gartners was opened .in Kobe. 

In 1883 the Mission ceased to publish the Shichi lehi Zappo” the first Christian 
newspaper of Japan ; but under other names what maybe considered a continuation 
of that journal has been kept up by the Japanese. The mission commenced in 1896 
the publication of the “ FuJciUn Soshi ” (Gospel Miscellany), a monthly magazine 
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whose contents consist of articles trandated from the religious journals of Europe 
and America. The “ KyoUo” {Morning Light), a foui-page monthly published 
under the supervision of the missionaries in Kobe, is extensively used as an evan- 
gelistic agency. Since 1897 the “Mission Kews,” printed in English, has served to 
keep the missionaries and their friends informed concerning the condition of difii'i- 
ent parts of the field. 

[Kote.— -Information concerning the American Board Mission may be found .hi, 
the following publications ; — 

Animal Reports of the Japan Mission of the American Board. One of these 

entitled A Chapter of Mission History” reviews the work of the first Ivrenty-fiTo 
years. 

Annual Reports of the American Board. 

The Missionary Herald (a monthly magazine published by the American Board). 

Thirty Eventful Years. Rev. M. L. Gordon, D.D. Published by the American 

Board. ■ 

An American Missionary in Japan. Rev. M. L. Gordon. I».D. Honehton 
Mifflinj & Co. 

A Maker of Yea- Japan (Dr. Neesima). Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D. FJemin- H 
Revel], Co. “ ■ 

Tlie Life of Joseph Yeesima. Prof. A. S. Hardy. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Japan and ils Regeneration. Rev. Otis Cary, Student ^^lunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions.] 


SUPPLEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE METHODIST 
FAMILY OP MISSIONS. 

Kjey. D , S. Spedjcer. 

Following the order marked out by Br. Thompson’s valuable paper, wc may 
note the principal events which have transpired in the Mission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Clitirch in Japan since IS82. They are briefly : — 

E llie establishment, in 1883, of the educational enterprise at Aoyaina, Tokyo, 
known as llie Aoyama Gakiiin, and comprising a Theological School, a College, and 
an Academy, or Chu Gakko, for boys, and a Seminary with Preparatory Department 
and an Industrial Horne for girls and Avomen, together with the residences f<?r 
profess{.>rs and instructors, all in a single large compound. Complementary to this is 
tlie Bible Woman’s Training School at 221 Blufl^ Yokohama, which supplies trained 
workers for service among the women of the land. 

2.-“The organization, in 1884, of the Japan Annual Conference, thus crystallizing 
the Avork of this denomination in its various lines of cifort, and still more important, 
placing Japanese and foreign A\mrkers upon a basis of strict ecclesiastical equality 
AA’liich has resulted in developing a class of native workers second to none in the 
empire. 

o.—The development of the Metliodist Publishing House by which have been 
secured constantly enlarging facilities for the spread of Christian literature in cheap 
form, and tliat too under conditions which insure that it shall be good in quality and 
doctrinallv safe ; and further, the appointment of an agent especially to superintend, 
Ainder the direction of the Mission, these and other business matters. 

4. — Tlie division, in 1898, of the Japan Annual Conference into two bodies 
.according to geographical location — that occupying the island of Ivyushu and OkinaAva 
Ken being known as the South Japan Mission Conference, while the portion in the 
main island and in Hokkaido retained the old conference name. 

5. — ^The development of genuine self-support in all the churches of this denonn - 
nation. To secure this end, methods have been adopted which, while not increasing 
the number of self-supporting churches as rapidly as some ^f the sister churches have 
been able to report, have nevertheless inculcated a spirit of self-support which Is 
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rapidly growing, which has piodiiced seven self-supporting churclies, and which- 
promisees manj’' more in the near future. 

It is the purpose of the M..E. Mission to push tlie battle along the lines which 
have thus far proved successful, endeavoring at all times to adapt itself, so far as 
methods are concerned, to the ever-changing demands of the times. Ko reason for 
discouragement yet appears to the workers of this denomination. The future is> 
bright wdtli promise. 

With regard to the Mission of the Methodist Chureli of Canada, the principal 
events that have transpired since 1SS2 are 

1. — ^The founding of the Toyo Ehwa Gakko at Azabu, Tokyo, in 1SS4, a school 
which has exerted a valuable influence in favor of Christianity, and which at one 
time grew to very large proportions. 

2. — The formation, in 1889, of the Japan Mission Conference of this denomi- 
nation, thus constituting an organic center around whicli all the work of tlie church 
might be more closely organized. 

8. — A (xmstitutional change, made in 1898, by whicli a superintendent of thC; 
Japan ^lission is to be appointed quadrennially by tlie General Conference of the 
IMethoilist Church in Canada. 

4.— The organization of tliree self-supporting cluirches at as many prominent 
points in the work of this Mis.sion. 

Those in charge of the work have no other purpose in view than to sit down for 
a siege until a successful issue is reached. Success has attended their efforts thus far,, 
and while diflicultics may hinder the work, there can none arise which will perma' 
nently postpone the flnal victory. 

The most far-reaching and therefore most important events in tlie history of the 
Mission of the hvangelictil Association since 1882 may be stated in the following 
brief form .... ■ v. 

1. —Tiie acquisition, in 1884, of real estate, consisting of live missionary dwellings 
and a building for their Seminary, together with the land upon which they stand, 
the whole costing about 22,000 yen. 

2. — The iirst episcopal visit in the interests of this Mission in Japan, made by 
Bishop J. J. Esher, in 1885, at which time the work of the Mission was completely 
re-organized. 

8.— The establisliment of tlie Theological Seminary in 1887, which has proved 
a valuable agency in supplying a trained ministry. 

4,— The organization of the Japan Confei^euce of this Church in 1893. 

• 
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Some yeare ago the miasiouaiy anthorities of the Evangelical Association, after 
oarefnl inspection, gave it as their opinion that unless some special work he taken up 
for missionaries, a large number of such workers would not be needed and sliould not 
he sent to Japan-only enough of them for general supervision and instruction in the 
Tiieologioal Seminary, with a view to giving the Japanese a start in the work of 
Christianizing their own pec pie. Upon this plan the Mission Board has acted for 
several years, and doubtless will continue to act. It is the intention of the workers 
of this Church to push on nix.n their well-tried lines, and they confidently expect 
continued success. 

The Mission of the Metliodist Protestant Chnrch has made most of its history 
since the opening of this psriod,-lS82. Important events in its history are the 
opening of w ork in Kagoya and the establishment of its school in that p’aee in 1S90 ; 
the beginning of work in Shizuoka in 1892; and the organization of its Japail 
Mission Conference in tlie same year. 

Its plan for the future is to press the work vigorously, to curtail the edneatiomil 
work in favor of direct evangelistic effort, and to increase the working force, both 
foreign and native, as rapidly as possible. 

This denomination now has 9 churches, 7 church buildings, 469 members and 
pi-obationers, and 29 Sunday schools with 687 scholars. Tlie contributions from native 
Christians for all purpo.ses total about 1,000 yea per year. There are 19 charges, in- 
•eluding 37 appointments. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, came into the field in 1886, and has 
made notable progress in the brief time since intervening. The chief points in its 
liistory may be mentioned as follows : — 

1. —Tlie decision of the Missions in 1887 to man the field by sending for men as 
teachers to fill places in G-overnment schools— resulting in the coming of a good 
proportion of its present missionaries. 

2. — The founding of the .Hiroshima Girls School in 1887, whieli school has made 
and excellent record. 

3. — The Oita renval in 1888. As one result of this revival, ten young men from 
that place have entered the Christian ministry, five of whom are in the Methodi.st 
Episcopal Church, South. 

4. — The founding of the Kwansei Gakuin at Kobe, in 1889. This sdiool of 
learning has a wide and well-earned reputation, and fills a felt need in the Christian 
school system of Japan. 

5— The organization of the Mission into an Annual^Conference in 1892. 
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The pi^licy of this Mission is to maintain its present force of foreign mission- 
aries, supply ingvspeclal openings as they may arise, and looking for providential 
g’lidance In nieeting the demands made upon it. Though the evangelization ot the 
country may require a longer time and greater expenditure of men and money than 
at one time seemed likely, there is no thought of either withdrawal ©r of decreasing 
the working force. 

A Christian weekly newspaper, know as tlie OOJvFO, is pubiislied conjointly by 
the Canada Methodist, the Metliodist Episcopal, and the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
Missions, and is of increasing value as a Christian force. 

The statistics of this family of Missions will be found in Butlicient lullness in tlie 
r .‘gular statistical table to he found elsewhere in this volume. 

[Note 1. An attempt lately begun to unite tlie work in Japan of the above five 
(jiz. ISIeth. Epis. North, Meth. Ch. of Canada, Evang. Assoc., Meth. Prot., and Mcth.. 
Epis. South} Missions together wdth that of the United Bretliren Mission into one 
organization for Japan somewhat after tlie example of tlie Nihon Kirisuto Ivyokwai 
and the Nippon Sei Kokwai, is expected to meet witli gratifying success in due time . 
—Ed. Conf. Proc.] 

[Note 2. Four of the above groups (viz. Nihon KIrisuto ICy ok wa, Baptist, 
ICuiniai and Methodist) have united in the issue of S. S. Helps, and they are likewise 
piaiiuing to issue a Union Hymnal, plans that have made considerable progress. All 
are muting iii the issue of the 100 or more uniformly translated standard liymns as 
ordered by the Conferenco.—Ed. Conf. Proc.] 


w. 

THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION MISSION. 


Our mission was founded by Rev. B. F. Jones, wlio began work at Isliinomaki in 
June, 1887, but toward the close of the following year moved to Tokyo. The first 
ehiircli to be organized was at Ishinomaki, Nov. 6th, 1SS7, with 9 members. Gradu- 
ally work Yras opened at various places in ^Miyagi and Iw’-ate Iven and in Tokyo 
For several years a Mission School” was in operation at Tokyo,— chiefly for the 
training of evangelists and other Christian workers, but it is now closed. Our 
present stations are Tokyo and Sendai (the latter opened in 189o), the entire work 
being distinctively evangelistic. 

M'e seek the salvation of men through Jesus Christ, and, believing the Bible to 
be the Cliurclfs only authorized rule of faith and practice, we emphasize^ teaching i- 
to all. We are opposed to all sectarianism, tacit or otherwise, and accordingly guart 
antee the right of individual interpretation, otir test of fellowship being Christian 
character. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST MISSION. 

The personnel of the mission of the Church of Christ, consisted, in 1883, when, 
first established, of four ordained missionaries. The only station occup ied w^as Akita 
This little band has been augmented until at present there are eighteen duly ap.. 
pointed workers. The main centers of work are Tokyo, Osaka, Sendai, and Akita. 

The plan of work is direct evangelization. Educ.itioa is encourged, but thus 
far the Christian constituency has not been Jable [to support an institution of tiils^ 
kind. The demand for higher Christian education is growing stronger every day 
In tlie very near future school work wdll be added to the means of soul-saving in 
Japan. First, evangelize, then educate/^ 

The object of the mission is to build up “ one body ” permeated by “ one Spirit,’’ 
and encouraged by one hope,” to make the “ one Lord ” even Jesus the master 
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of conscience, to proclaim the “one faith” common to all mankind, and to adminis- 
ter the “ one baptism ” commanded by the “ one God and Father of ns all” 

Eev. E'. L. Pruett. 


vni. 

THE CIIEISTIAN CATHOLIC CHUKCH IN ZION. 

A brief statement of the nature, object, and history of this Mission, with meeting 
places. 

Nature* — The conditions of membership are : (1) acceptance of the Scriptures us 
infallible ; (2) repentance and trust in Christ ; (3) a good profession wdth the witness 
of the Holy Spirit ; (4) other questions are matter of opinion. Repentance, faith and 
obedience are basal, —theocracy, Christ as healer of the body, baptism by triune 
immeision, clean living, tithing, and seventy w'ork are truths taught and practiced. 
Zion fights tobaccco, liquor, unclean Jfood, secretism, hypocrisy, poverty and every 
other form of vice. 

Object. — The union of God^s true people and the tearing down of every 
disintegrating form of apostasy that hinders this holy union. The preparation of a 
clean people for Christ. The establisliment of Christian schools, manufactories etc., 
nuctimprotnisiiig attack upon sin of all forms in all places. The presentation to the 
Japanese of the full Gospel — Christ as Savior, Healer, Cleanser and Keeper of spirit, 
soul and body, 

HiSTORY.—Some missionaries, already in Japan, and some Japanese, becoming 
disgusted with the apostasy of their churches, and seeing the power and purity of 
Zion, entered into fellowship. No missionary has come from headquarters yet. 
Meetings, seventy work, etc., are carried on. 

Meeting Peaces. — Tokyo, Yokohama, and fi-equently other places. Tempo- 
rary head quarters for Japan, 1407 Nakamura, Yokohama, 

T, A. Cairns, 

Conductor. 



THE CHETSTIAN AND AIISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance began its work in Japan in 1895. The 
first Station was opened by Dr. and Mis. Theo. W. Gnlick at Miyoshi in Bingo Prov- 
ince, llirosliiina Ken. Since then tlie work has been extended to three other places 
Sh:)bara, Joge and Hirosnima city. 

The work is not educational neither has the Mission any intention to erect cimrch 
buildings for the Japanese Christians ; the only object in coining to Japan is to kail 
souls to Christ by preaching the Gospel. 

Those wlio are converted join the small congregations which are in charge of 
Japanese pastors. 

At present the Mission lias five chapels, and the number of Christians including 
those converted this year is about forty. The Japanese workers are five. Our five 
Sunday-schools are attended by about 330 children. 

Since Dr. and Mrs. GuHck in 1897 returned to America, the work is supervised 
by Kev. and [Mrs. H. Lindstrom at present the Mission’s only foreign workers in 
Japan. 

H. Liiidstrom. 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSION. 

This mission is supported by the United Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the South, U. S. A. It was founded in 1892 by Rev, J. A. B. Scherer and 
Rev. R. B. Peery. Its work is confined to the island of Kyushu, and it has its headquar- 
ters at Saga. The methods used are purely evangelistic, no educational work being 
done except the training of evangelists. The present mission force consists of four 
missionaries and their wives, two Japanese pastors, and two evangelists. One of 
the. pioneer missionaries, Rev. Scherer, returned to America because of sickness in 
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1S97, aud jbas since taken regular work at l.o nc. This mission has enjoyed a steady 
and encouraging growth; more than one hundred members liave been baptized; a 
congregation has been organized ; and a good church built. J/*itlieEs Small Cateeliisiii, 
The Church Book, and The Augsburg Confession have been translated into Japanese 
and are in regular use by tlie mission. 

Rev. R, B. Peory, Ph. i>. 

[Note. — Eev. J. M. T. Winther, of the Danish Lutheran Church, lias Ifeen 
working in connection with this mission since 1S99. 

Rev. A. R. dVellrose and Miss Estcri Kurviiien, of the Finnisli Lutheran Church 
and temporarily located in Nigisaki, intend to work in ouneetion with this sanre 
inission. 

Rev. X R. Birkelund, M. D. representing the Norwegian Lutheran Synod in 
America, is working in Tokyo. J. M. T. dVinther.] 


XL 

GENERAL EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY (GERMAN AND SWISS). 

The General Emngdical Proiesiant 3fissionary Societij, established in 1SS4, under the- 
patronage of the Grand Duke Karl Alexander of Saxs-Weimar, as the first attempt 
of liberal Christianity to cooperate in mission work in accordance with its own con- 
vicLioiiH, has reached up to thi.sday the number of 30,000 Jiome members, contributing 
during the last year, about 38,000 Y"en. Because of the advanced theology of its 
representatives in Japan, who aim at a reconciliation of Christianity with tlie modern 
view of the world, by striving after an up-to-date expression of the eternal truth of 
the siinjde Gosxjel of Jesus, adapted at the same time to the particular needs of tlie 
Japanese, instead of offering ancient but transient formulas of Western dogmatics 
and worship, it is on the one side, severely criticised, but on the otlier side also, even 
by orthodox missionaries, appreciated as a valuable adclitkn to the Christian force in 
Japan.:" 

I'he centre of the German-Swiss Mission is Tokyo, where in 1887 its first church 
in Kongo was organized, besidas which at present preaching places in Shitaya 
and Bancho and an ont-station in Chiba must be mentioned. In 1887 a theological 
school was opened. There ifre three Sundav^schools of the Mission in a Sourishing 
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condition, also its day seliool for poor children, an industrial girl’s school and a German 
night school. A great part of the time of Pfarrer Plaas and Wendt, now the men repre- 
sentatives of the Mission in Tokyo, is devoted to the 
Bible classes mostly attended by student! 
mission work among women. Since th< 


giving of addresses and to regular 
:s, while a single lady is in charge of the 
Autumn of 1900 a new mission station has 
been established in Kyoto by Pastor Schiller with the assistance of a Japanese. , 

Literary work has been carried on, consisting in the X)iiblication of a series of 
tracts and books. In 1885 a Japanese monthly magazine for scientihc theology and 
philosophy { “ Shinri ’) was established, to whicli wrs added in 1900 a German periodical 
Die Walirheit.” It may be fitly stated here, that to the German Mission is further 
due the publication of the first compreliensive “ History of Protestant Missions in 
Japan,” botli in German and English. In 1900 five Japanese were baptized. 

In Tokjm, where a church building has been erected, and in Yokohama the 
' Protestant Germans have been gathered into Christian congregations, Pfarrer Haas 
being their appointed pastor. 

Similar w'ork for the Germans is done by the Society in Shanghai, where the 
foundation stones for a G erman church have been laid but recently, and in Kiauchau. 
The other w’ork of the Society in China was up to a very recent time of an exclusive- 
ly literary character, the late Br. Faber having been the distinguished chief agent. 
Since the occupation of Kiauchau by Germany there too practical work is being 
done, and plans are already completed for erecting a churcb, Chinese and German 
schools and a Faber Hospital* 

Ecv. Haas Haas. 


XII. 

TI-IE HEPHZI'BAH FAITH MISSION. 

This Mission ^vas commencecl as aa landenoininational work in Yokohama, in 
1894 by Mr. F. L. Smelser who was joined later by a number of otliers, only two of 
whom became permanent workers. 

Its motto is, “ Holiness unto the Lord,” and its assurance of support, Phil 4 : 17. 
Its object is genei'al mission work and its aim is to bring unbelievers to a knowledge 
of the truth and believers into the experience of sanctification. 

Until tlie present year, the work of the Mission,— which included Sabbath-school 
and day-school work, the publicsitiott and distribution of tracts, etc., as well as efibrts 
to reacli the Chinese, has been confined to Yokohama. 

During Mr. Smelser’s absence in America the ^s'o^k there has been suspended, 
but it is lioped he will resume it on his return. 

An extension has been made to Choshi, Shiinosa, where Sunday-school and 
personal work, tract distribution, etc., are carried on. 

(Mi.ss) M. E. Long. 


XIIL 

INDEPENDENT 
1. The Scripture Union of Japan. 

The Scripture Union of Japan, a branch of the Children’s Special Service Mission, 
was started among Japanese adults in 1884, its object being to encourage the reading 
of the Bible. The members now number about 9000, in all parts of Japan, some of 
wliom are visited occasionally by a travelling secretary. 

A monthly magazine i.s published containing explanatory Bible notes on the 
daily portion, and other articles of a religious nature. 

Picture leaflets in Japanese are also issued monthly, and have a wfide circula- 
tion. Annual, and semi-annual meetings are held in Tokyo, and the local secretaries 
are invited each summer to a conference for Bible study and prayer. 

Mary C. Whitney. 
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2. Railway Mission. 

The work among tlio railway men is undenominational. The railway men in 
England support a native evangelist w'ho spends most of his time visiting the 
stations and often having meetings with the men, usually in the master’s room or in 
the waiting room. At a few stations where thei’e are one or two Christians and a few 
temperance members, tliey lioki occasional meetings by themselves. They much 
appreciate a monthly magazine called “ Light on the Railroad ”—40 sen a year. 

Mr. Akiyama is always glad to help in any Church on. Sundays as lie travels 
about, 

Miss E. R. Oillett, Sup. 

2: Postal and Telegraph Mission. 

Tiie Postal and Telegraph Mis.sion in Japan is a branch of the International 
Postal and Telegraph Christian Association (Senior Branch), which has its head- 
quarters in London. In April 1892 the work began with the distribution of Chris- 
tian literature among the postmen of I'okohama by Dr. Whitney who acted as 
superintendent. He was joined in 1896 by Miss Gillett, who by itinerating as well 
as by Bible classes and meetings continued to seek to bring the knowledge of the 
truth to Japanese postal officials, until Miss Lesh (now Mrs. Braithwaite) was sent 
out in 1900 to take charge. The Mission, w'hich is undenominational, is supported 
by the contributions of P. O. officials and friends in Great Britain. 

4. The Akasaka Hospital. 

W. KoitTON Whitnet, M. D., Director. 

The Akasaka Hospital was begun as a dispensary in 1882, the present building 
being erected in 1886, in memory of Mrs. A. L. Whitney, by Japanese and foreign 
contributions. The work is carried on as an independent, interdenominational 
Christian Medical Mission. Daily clinics for out-patients are held, which are 
attended by from 1,200 to 2,000 individuals annually, a total number of 7,000 to 8,000 
visits, xlbout 100 of these are treated as in-patients. 

All are required to pay as their chcurastanees permit, those unable to contribute 
anything being admitted free. The income from the patients amounts to about yen 
2,000 a year, and the expenditure yen 3,500. The deficit is made up by donations 
from Japan, and abroad. 

Reading of the Scriptures, and prayer is conducted daily in the out-patients 
clinic room, and in the wards ; and a Bible woman visits them in their homes. 

The staff consists of 3 physicians, 2 assistants, 5 nurses, 1 Bible woman, and a 
lady-superintendent 
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During the past year 18 conversions have been recorded. A Gospel Society has 
been organized to furnish temporary spiritual ovensight of those of the patients who 
become Christians, or desire to do so. 


XTV. 

lOTEENATIOXAL COMMITTEE OF THE YOUNG MENS 
CHEISTIAN ASSOCIATION' OP JAIAAN. 

There are two departments of the Y. M. C. A. in operation in Japan, the city 
and the collegiate. Their common goal is to unite Christian men in tlio work of 
leading young men to accept Jesus Christ and to identify thcm-selves with His 
Church. The city associations conduct an institutional work, the student associa- 
tions devote themselves to the spiritual life of students. The first city association 
was formed hi Tokyo in 1879, and reorganized in 1880-91 under an evangelical con- 
stitution which vested the m.anagement in an inter-denominational Board of Direet- 
■ors. In 1889 Mr. J. T. Swift was appointed Secretary for Japan of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. of North America at the urgent request of Japanese 
Chi-istians and missionaries. For nine years he sustained the relation of Honorary 
Secretary to the Tokyo Association doing valuable constructive work in both city and 
collegiate dop.artments. Since 1890 Mr. S. Niwa has been General Secretary rallying 
to his support leading men from all denominations. To him more than to any Jther 
man is due the degree of sucees.s already .attained. In 1890 Mr. E. S. Miller oi 
Mr. Swift and still remains .an honorary secretary of the Tokyo Association thoul 
not now connected with the -American Committee; in 1890 Mr V W h'i 
sent out by the same Committee. Chiefly through the efforts of Mr Swift a LTl 
fund of $60,000 was secured, and the larger part of it expended on the present h 
of the Tokyo Association. The only other city Association b„iMi„„ I nT 
miditorimn. Associations early sprang up in yarious cities, but few o“f them'c ' ’ 
on .any dlstinctiye Association work except union eyangelistic meetings EfflT 
now being made to unite the leading Aascsiiations and to foster a non' 
work in a few secondary cities. The Tokyo Association regularly conduer r 7-“'' 
n^eetings, Bible classes, entertainments, lectures, an English eyenL sohoTa mr’ 
mitaudalodgwg-housc. I" 1899 there was an attendance at 42 On 1 ’ 

2,Co2.; at 42 Saturday lectures, of 3,620 ; at 104 recitations of 
4,892. The membership is 660. Nearly half the m i, classes, of 

. are studente who carry its 
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infiiieiicc to every corner of the Empire. The • i-t i -t 

. , P lie Mmseiki is published as tlie city 

Association organ. 

riie first stiideirt Associations were orsanized in ISRS , 

oi=.mrzea m IS88 by studeaits of three 

M ^^'pecially during the visit of 

- i.L. D. Wrshard rn 1889. When Mr. Mott visited Japan in 1897 he found 11 

mdependent Associations and ire helped to organize 17 more. At a convention of 
delegates from 2.3 Associations held in Jan. 1897, the Student Y. M. C A TWio„ 
formed and affiliated with the World's Student Christian Fedemtion, to whose confcT 
once it has since sent Presidents Ibuka and Honda as special representatives The 
Central Committee consists of 25, Japanese and missionaries. Since 1898 a Japanese 
IWeling Se^n-etary, and Mr. G. M. Fisher, representing the International Committee 

T 7oT’ ^ “-2“ been published since 

J.me, 1898. In November, 1898, the Summer School which had been independent 

and valuable since its inauguration in 1889 was turned over to the Union Tlie worl- 
Kiay be classified as supervisory (correspondence, magazine and visitation) ednea^ 
tional (Summer School, and District Conferences), financial (collecting Yen .500, a 

year by dues and contributions), spiritual (Bible onUines, devotional literature and 
■evangelistic mass-meetings). Three Associations own homes valued at I«i ‘>0 000 
hve occupy rented houses, another is building at an outlay of Fen 2,500. The uLior! 
numbers 34 Associations, with 900 membem, in 14 Christian and 20 non-Christian 
schools, including two Universities and all but one of the higher Schools. Further 
statistics will be found in the article on “ Methods of Reaching the Student Classes.'’ 

There are City Young Men’s Christian Associations in Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Kobe, Sapporo, Kauagawa and Fukuoka. In addition to these there ai-e a large 
number of Young Men’s Societies called by the same name, the most of wMoh are 
connected with some single congregation. Many of these denominational societies 
will form tlie basis for tlie organization of Gity Associations. 

In Osaka, July 26-28, 1901, was held a convention which organized the City 
Young Alenas Cliristian Association Union of Japan, with the Tokyo, Yoko}.iama 
Osaka and Kobe insociations as charter members. A constitution was adopted and 
a Central Committee of ten members elected which becomes the executive body of 
the Union. This convention marks the beginning of a new period in this movement 
in Japan, by the creation of an agency which will give attention to the systematic 
development and extension of City Associations throughout the country. 

V. W. Helm.’ 


XV. 


THESALYATIOX ABM V. 

In the year 186-5 the founder and present leader Cteiieral William Booth inaugu- 
rated the Christian Mission which in 1878 became the Salyation Army. In 1880 the 
first contingent sent abroad was despatched to the U. S. A. afterwards speedily 
followed by expeditions to France, Australasia, India, Africa, the nations of Europe 
and other parts of the world. 

The first party of officers 'arrived in Japan from England in 1895 and at once 
began systematic work in addition to the study of the language. The first Corps 
(stations) were opened in Tokyo, afterwards the sphere of work was exteudad to 
Yokohama and the Okayama and ICozuke Districts. An official organ is pnblislied in 
Japanese fortnightly which at present has a circulation of 7,450. A Kaval and Mercan- 
tile Home has been establislied in Y'okohania. A Prison Gate Home has been establisli- 
cd in Tokyo to assist discharged prisoners ; emiploymeut is found for them and many 
througli the help received are living honestly and in positions of comparative comft rt. 
In August of this year Eesene Work was commenced and an institution opened to 
receive any girls who wished to leave their life of sin. As a result of the action taken 
an agitation was created which brought about an important change in the laws afteet- 
ing licensed prostitution so that now any girl can leave at any time without difficulty 
and many hundreds arc availing themselves of this nev/ liberty and are returning to 
their friends every week. A Japanese hymn Imok and other books have been pnblish- 
<xL Kegnlar open-air meetings arc conducted with each Corps. 

A large part of the funds required for the maintenance of the work in connee* 
ticnwitheadi Corps is raised locally, in addition to which a substantial sum Is 
raised ainuially by iiieans of efiibrt. 

The work is organized and governed on a military basis. The Japanese dress is 
worn by all the foreign ofilcers and the most aggressive methods adopteil, consistent 
with and likely to secure the accomplishment of the aims of the organization. 

The world-wide operations of the Army are carried on in 52 countries and 
there are 14,823 officers (workers wholly employed). Mr. Bramwell Booth is the 
Chief of the Staff with International Headquarters at Queen Victoria Street, London^ 
England. Colonel Henry Bullard is in cliarge of the work in Japan and the 
National Headquarters are a^, 3 Sliibaguchi, Xichome, Tokyo. 


XVI. 

SGANDliSViVlA ALIJANCU:: 

ilie Scvmdiuavian Alliance Mission of Xortli America” was founded by the 
Lev. h. hransoii, the Director ol the Mission, in 1890, when rnksionaries were first 
sent to foreign fields. It has missionaries in six difierent fields, viz : China, Mon- 
golia, Himalaya, &. Africa, E. Africa and Japan, at present a total number of 
about eighty. The first group of fifteen to Japan arrived on Xov. 23, 1891. The 
number has since varied, being at present eiglit adults. 

It is a missionary society, supported by Swedish churches and individua''s in 
America and Sweden, avoiding what would give it the direct appearance of a 
denomination, and has for its object the preaching of the Gospel of Christ unto salva- 
tion, especially in places where it has not been preached before, — also the encour- 
aging of churches towards a luuiiiimoiis efiibrt in the evangelization of non-Cliristian 
nations. 

The total number of converts in Japan, ii[) to tlic present, is about one hundred 
and fifty. 


XVi r. 

^VOEK FOE SEAMEX AT YOKOHAMA. 

The "Work for Seamen at Yokoliaina Vv'as begun in July 1873 by Mr. W. T. 
Austen'-'' as an honorary worker. On tlie 4tli of March, 1874, an arrangement was made 
by wiiicii Mr. Austcu became the t»aid agent nf the American fSeamciYs Friend Society, 
and a locai committee, whose ciiuirinaii was the iulc Eev. Dr. Syie was orgauiz.cd. 
Siihscriptious were obtained by Mr. Austen from the foreign coiiiinuuity to rent and 
furnish a house at No. 114, Crecksidc, as headquarters for the work, in which a reading 
room, refreshment room, and dormitories, were provided for the seamen visiting the 
port. A Temperance Society was formed, juid a committee of its members was 
a} pointed to manage the institution, wdiich wuis named the Temperance Hall. After 
two years of very successful work at No. 114 Creekside, a new building was erected by 
the vSociety at No. 86 Church Street, and the work was continued in the new and more 

* Mr. Austen was onlained Bi^hol) Bickorstetii in IK^O. 
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commodious premises. Later a second building was put up on tlie lot adjoiniug and 
wns used as a Sailors’ Home under tlie supervision of tbe same committee. Owing to 
vai‘ioi;is causes these two buildings w'cre closed in 1880, and the work carried on in 
them ceased, 

TEE YOKOHAMA SEAMEK^S MISSION, 

In the beginning of 1S81, Mr. Austen leased the corner building on Xo. 86, 
Church Street, for use as the local headquarters of tlie work he has since carried on 
In connection witli the American, and two English Societies, which support liim. 
In June 1884 tlie Mission was sliifted to its present quarters at Xo. 83, Odawaracho. 
The local institution known as— ‘‘‘‘ The Y'okoliama Seamen’s Mission ” — is entirely 
supported }>y voluntary contributions. On tlie mission compound there are large, 
buildings, the entrance to tlie iirst being directly on the street leading from tlie land- 
ing place to the part of the toivn most frequented by sailors. On the ground floor 
t here is a large well furnished reading room, and the inission chapel. On tlie iirst 
(:oor are the seamen’s dormitories, bath room and lavatory. In tlie adjoining building 
('ll the ground lioor is the cliapla in’s oliice, refreshment room, kitchen and servants’ 
({uarters, on the iirst floor there are two seamen’s dormitories, a book room, and two 
rooms reserved fur tlic use of a Japanese Scripture reader, wlio it is hoped will com- 
mence work for Japanese Seamen early in 1001. The Mission owns a line steam launch 
named— the Gleaner ’’ — which is used by the chaplain in boarding vessels, and in 
coik'ctiqg officei’wS and seamen from the ships who wish to attend the regular services 
and meetings held at the Mission, In addition to the work afloat and at the Institute 
t lie chaplain dues regular duly at the naval hospitals. 

This Mission has had during the whole period of its existence, the endorsement 
and iiearty cooperation of the resident missionaries, and the financial support of the 
foreign eommimity. AY. T. Austen. 

(A\ ork is also done for seamen in Kobe and Xagasuki. — Editor.) 





ill Am ember oi 181)6 Mder \V. C. Grainger came to Japan as the lirst representa- 
tive oi the Seventh-day Adventists. 11c wiis accompanied by one native ^vorkcr T. 
H. Okohira. iliey located in Tokyo tind began teaching the English Bible. One year 
later \\ , I'. Grainger and her daughter Gertrude Grainger joined Eider Graing- 
er in the \vork. lu the tail of 1898 live more workers were sent from America, B, 0. 
"Wade and ^vite. Vs. II. Burden and wife and one Japanese w^orkcr, S. Hasegawa. 
riiesc workers arc still all in the field except Elder AV. C. Graiucer who was taken 


IE SOCIETY OF CLOiiSTlAN ENEEAVOE IN JAPAN 


The oldest Society now in existence is the ChildrciTs Society connected with the 
Church of Christ of the American Board Mission, being organised in 1887. A lew' 
other societies were started hut were practically discontinued before the winter of 1892, 
when a great impetus was given by the visit of the Kev. Dr. Clark, the founder of 
the Cliristian Endeavor Society. The larger number of the societies now in existence 
were formed daring the following year of Dr. Clark’s visit. In 1893 the number of 
societies increased to fifty-seven. Many of these disappeared after a short life, while 
new ones are taking their places. 

Dr. Clark’s second visit in the Spring of the present year (1 900) quickened the old 
societies and helped the organizations of new ones at several places he visited. The 
eighth national convent iou held at Kobe, when Dr, and Mrs. Clark were preseut., was 
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the largest and most successful convention ever held in this country.''' So tar as 
known, there are sixty societies at present, ten of them being Junior Societies. They 
are scattered from Taihokn, Formosa in the South to Sendai in the Isorth. Cleo- 
graphicaliy the largest iiiunbers are found in Tokyo and trio-cities of Kyoto, Osaka 
and Kobe. Denominationally the Knmiai and Nippon Kirisuto Churches are by 
far in front, though the societies are found in nearly all representative denominations. 
A few societies with the name of Kyorei Ku'ai, but not organized on the same principle 
are not included, wdiilc no doubt there are several organizations essentially on Christ- 
ian Endeavor principles, but not adopting the name. 

The United Society in Japan was organized in 1893. Rev. T. Harada lias been 
the president ever since the organization, and Rev. A Miyake its secretary and 
treasurer for several years. The lifteen members of the General Committee represent 
Kumiai, Nii)pon Kiristo, Methodist and Baptist Churehes, and Missions of Gungrega- 
t iomil, Presbyterian, Baptist and Christian Boards, 

The official organ of tlic United Society is Kyorei Zimhl (The iMideavorer) now 
in its 8Ui year, published inonlljly in Osaka. 


XX, 

SOCIETY OF FKIEXDS: 

The Friend’s Mission in Japan was foimded by tlie ^Vomeiis Committee of 
I’riend’s in Philadelphia in 1885, ivith the object of assisting the spread of pure 
( hristiauity among the Japanese. 

I'lie lij'st workers were Mr. and Jklrs. J. ( 'osaud who after visiting various parts of 
file country finally settled in Tokyo and opened a Scliuui for Girls. This was retiiov- 
ed to the present building in 1889. 

Ill ISSS two workers from Canada joined the Friends in I’okyo and the mission 
him since been carried on under the auspices of the two Soeieties. In addition to the 
tiirl’s School, work muler native evangelists has been undertaken in tliree or four 
<Hher centres, that at Mito being the oldest and most successful, and in 1899 two of 
our number settled tliere with, the hope of extending the work and placing it on a 

more permanent basis. A school for boys and young men and also two for the 

# ■ ■■ 

’'■At ihv < onveution the President, Mr. Harada, was ek-cted the delegate to the World’s Chrii^jtiau 
^ En(lcu\’ur Ceu vent ion held in London, July Isj-JiO, 1900. 
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children of tiie poor with Sundar Schools were carried on for some ycai--. fvut aL 
present are discontinued. Gospel meetings are held weekly at 5 or 6 diflorent reiitivi 
■with one or more Sunday Schools belougiiig to eacli. The preparation of religious 
literature has been among tlie work undertaken and several books such as the Life of 
Stephen Grellett, Eliza! )oth Ery, Offices of the Holy Spirit, have been translated and 
priblislied, the Lite of Elizabeth Fry being largely circulated among the various 
prison libraries. 


xxr. 

TlOlPhlHAXChi SOCIETTl^S IN JAPAN. 

Compiled BY Julius Soper. 

Tile National Temperance League of Japan W’as organized in the City of Tokyo 
on the first day of October, 1898, in the Kudan Methodist Episcopal Churcli. The 
credit of this 7iew movement is largely due to Miss Clara Parrish, llio sixth Round- 
the- World Missionary of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. At 
the time of organization there were present delegates from a number of I^ocal 
Societies, as far north as Sendai and as fur south as Plirosliiina. The delegates 
represented several denominations of Christians. 

This League holds an Annual Convention. The work during the year is carried 
on by a Board of Control, composed of the officers and fifteen members, all elected by 
the Annual Convention. The Officers of the League are i—Pmsident., Taro Ando ; 
Vice Presidents H. Hayaslii, K. 1 to, Sen Tsnd.a, Sho Nemoto and Julius Soper ; Scere* 
taries, T. Ukai and A. C. Borden, Treasurers^ Y. Sumiiioknra and T. Komiiro. The 
members of the Board of Control arc, T. Anzai, S. Furukawa, D. ITatano, Y. Ninomiya, 
N. Bito, 0. Sunada, K. Ishii, fl. Yainamnro, K. Hirasawa., David Thompson, H, 
Topping, B. Chappell, E. Leavitt, W. P. Buneonibe and A. C. Borden. 

Pvev. ir. JI. Coates, and Rev. S. Ogata, now living in Nagoya, are both active and 
earnest workeisof the League. Mr. Joseph Cosand is the Assistant Editor of Knni 
No TJikari, the Organ of the League. Airs. I.argc and Mrs. Davidson, and sevm-iil 
Japanese ladies, all of the National W. C. T. IT., sit as Associate Members of the 
Board of Control. Nearly every denomination of Christians in the Afetropolls is 
represented on the Board. ^ 

The Hev. Kanichl M'iyaraa is ‘the traveling evangelist of the Temperance 
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Movement in Japan* He is supported by contributions from foreign and Japanese 
friends of the Temperance Cause. His praise is in all the churches. Mr. Miyama 
worked for some time in Hawaii before returning from San Francisco to his native 
land in 1889. The results of his labors in Hawaii are lasting and far-recaching— 
beyond calculation. The fact that Japanese laborers have been acceptable in Hawaii 
all tliese years is largely owing to the blessed results of the gospel and temperance 
work of Mr. Miyama in those Islands in 1887 — 1888. 

The following are short sketches of the /owr largest temperance organizations in 
Japan : 

1. WOMAN’S CHBISTIAN TEMPEBANCE UNION. 

The \VomaiFs Christian Temperance Union was organized on December Gtlp 
ISSGj in the Nihonbashi Presbyterian Ohiircb, Tokyo. Twenty members were en- 
rolled at this time as Charter MemberSj and forty joined in all. 

The Officers were :~Presidentj Mrs. Kaji Yajima ; Bee. Sec., Mrs. Chiyo Ilattori ; 
Cor. See., Mrs. Toyojii Sasaki; Treasurers, AUs. Bin Aliura and Airs. Aliya Ebina. 
For the sake of convenience Airs. Sasaki assumed tlie entire secretary work. Airs. 
Alary Clement Leavitt sent by the American C. T. IT. was present and organized 
this new Society, 

During 1888 Bamabai visited Japan. In the same year tlie official organ of the 
Society ^Yas started. Airs. Sasaki was the first Editor. The second Editor was Airs. 
Takeo, who was a year later succeeded by Airs. Takekoshi, Owing to illness Airs. 
Yajima was compelled to resign in 1889, and Airs. Assax was appointed in her place. 

In 1890 Miss Jessie Ackerman, the mond Bound-the-AVorld Alissionary, visited 
Japan. During her visit the membership 'of the Union W'as increased by several 
hundred. In this year the first Imperial Diet was convened, and from the AY. C. T. 
U. a petition relating to the severity of punishment meted out to women as compared 
wdtli that meted out to men was presented to the Diet, and one also regarding the 
transporting of Japanese women to other countries for evil purposes. These petitions 
were annually repeated until the twelth session of the Diet. 

In 1890 Airs. Assai resigned as president of tlie Union and Mrs. Yajima was 
■ ..re-elected.^ 

In the following year much help was given by the Union to the earthquake 
sufierers, and a physician and two nurses were sent to minister to the needs of the 
sufferers. For all these services the Grovernment made the usual acknowledgments. 

^ In the Autumn of 1892 Aliss Mary Allen AVest, tlie Jhinl Bonud-the-AYorld 
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iVifesiouaryj caiuc to Jiipaii. iror stay was only soveuty-oiie days. BuriiAf*- this iiinc- 
slie spoke at ninety meetings and traveled 3580 miles. Through her labors a 
ISiational AA , G. T. U. was decided upon ; hut this did not become an accomplished 
fact until after Miss AYest’s death. 

In 1893 Airs. Sakurai was elected to represent the ATational Union at the Connell 
oi AA omen in Chicago. It was on the third of April of this year that the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was organized. 

Tiie following were the officers of the new organization President, Airs. Ivaji 
Aitijiina ; Eec. See., Airs. Takekoshi; Cor Sec., Mrs. Keinoto; Treasurer, Airs. Shimo- 
yama. Six departments of work were taken up, and six Local Unions became 
associated with the National Union, In the aiitimm of this year (1893) the special 
work of the Union that suggested itself was the rescue of girls sold to the Yoshiwara. 

Airs. Andrews and Dr. Kate Bushnell, the fourth and fjth Eound-the-AYorld 
Alissionaries, visited Japan in 1893 ; but owing to the illness of Airs. Andrews they 
were forced to shorten their visit. In 1805 the editorship of tlie official organ, was 
given to Airs. Taui Yamaji, and in tliis year considerable lielp was given to the 
siifierers from the floods. 

In the Autumn of 1896 Aliss Clara Parrish, the shrt7i Eound-tlie-AVorld Alission- 
ary, arrived. She spent two years in Japan. Through her labors the Temperance 
cause was greatly revived and the workers greatly encouraged. During her stay in 
Japan the Y’s were organized and the departments of work increased. As the result 
of her labors the Banner given at the AYorld’s Convention of 1897 came to Japan. 

2. YOKOHAMA TEAIPEEANCE SOCIETY. 

The Yokoliama Temperance Society is one of the oldest in Japan. It was 
organized November 10th, 1886, in the Snmiyoshi Presbyterian Church, Y'okohama. 
Before the formal organization a meeting for consultation was held at an eating 
house, called Hommoku Kyokairo. The drink habits of the people was the occasion 
of this meeting. On November 17th, 1888, it was decided to issue an organ of the 
Society. This first organ was called the Yokohama TEMrERA:xcE HkCAG.vzt^TE. At 
this time a badge was decided upon. In the same year Eamabai on her way to India 
spoke in the Kaigan Church (December 17th) in the interest of this Society. 

In Alarch 1S90 a Youth’s Temperance Society was organized. During Aliss 
Ackerman’s stay in Japan (1890) a large meeting was lield in the Kaigan Clmrch, at 
which 800 persons were present. At this meeting one hundred signed the pledge. 
Aluch attention was given to the young by this Society, and several Youth’s Societies 
were organized, 
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fii .lamian- ISiil the name of the Society and itsorgan was changed. They 
wore tlience-forw.'ii-d known as the jAr-tst tempeeakce society and the Jcqxin 
Tempemiice Magamie, 

U was under the auspices oi this Society that the funeral services of the lamented 
Mij-s AVest were conducted in the Kaigaix Churchj December 16th, 1892. 

'.riiis Society like others ot similar character rendered very valuable service to the 
snfterers from flood and earthquake. In 1893 the Government offered this Society 
a lacquer wine cup, in recognition of its services ; but it was respectfully declined, 
and the reasons given for declining. 

In January, 1893 considerable money was raised by this Society to assist in the 
erection of a monument over the grave of Miss AVest. This money was sent to her 
friends in the United States through Mr. Sen Tsuda, one of the oldest and staunchest 
Temperance advocates in Japan, who visited the AA^orld’s Exposition at Chicago. 

The 10th Anniversary of tlie Society was held in January 1895. During the 
.Japan-China war considerable money was sent by this Society to the families and 
orphans of sick, disabled and deceased soldiers. 

Miss Parrish rendered much valuable service to this Society during her stay in 
Japan. She will long be remembered, 

vSiucc the organization of this Society about fortg Branch Societies have been 
connected wdtli it—one of them being in Chemulpo, Korea. Among the leaders of 
this Society arc J\lessrs. Hayashi, Niiiomiya and Bito. Mr. Hayashi has been Presi- 
dent from the beginning. 

On September 11th, 1897, delegates were sent to Tokyo, and in connection wdth 
delegates from the Tokyo Temperance Societt" a Central Committee was organized, 
xvitli a view of uniting all the Temperance organizations in Japan. On the 10th of 
January, 1898 an informal meeting of representatives of the two Societies w\as held. 
At this time it was decided to effect a National Organization as soon as possible. To 
this end the Yokohama Society agreed to give np its name, Japan Temperance 
iSooiETV, and assume its old name, and also to give up tlieir own organ and adopt the 
I'okyo organ as tlieir own. So the Light Of Our Land ceased to be simply the organ 
of the Tokyo Temperance Society. This led to a liarramiioiis adjustment of p^evlons 
iliffieulties in the way of uniting the Tenqierance organizatimis in the Empire, This 
.Society deserves much credit for the magnanimity displayed. 

3. HOKKAIDO TEMPEBANCE SOCIETY. 

The flrst Temperance Society in Hokkaido wms organized in Sapporo, the cap- 



:ial. y-oYemhev 21st. 1887, under the i 
Mr. Sliinrokn Iwai, a shoe mannfaotu 
(Independent) Church for several yea 
" sake ” drinking. AltIion.gli a aiemb 
old habit of drinking. 

About this time the Rev. Tanetari 
smith, to n-ork as an Evangelist in the 
Ihe lectures .and addresses of Mm. Leav, 
on his mind. He brought with him a 
Eoavitt’s addre.5ses, and also the Rules 
Societies. 

Shortly after reaching Sapporo he r 
on the snliject of the drink habit. 

One was the powder, and the otlier w 
iwai the Temperance literature he had 
ot the great Temperance movement in 
ed. He became a willing convert to tli 
Ibis meeting they planned the erganizat 

This Society was duly organized, as 
elected the hrst President. When iirst o 
In the same year (1887), December 5tb, 
the name, Hokkaido Temperance Soci 
x.ation of Bianch Societies in difeent 
increased in numbers. Tn dune 1894 tla 
been a decline of interest, since Wr. Ito le 
But the good work still goes on, and this 
Temperance League,— one Branch lias ah 
The year 1S92 was an eventful year 
month of August of that year an Exhihl 
was oiicned at Sapporo. During tJii.s Ex 
from all parts of ilie Island. Tills atlorcl 
portunitt^ for pushing tlieir cause. The 
much permanent good was aeeomplishei 
Hakodate, this same \’car. Her labors gj 
in Hokkaido. 
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4. TOKYO TEMPEKANCE SOCIETY. 

The Tokyo Temperance Society was organized at the beginning of 1890 at a 
meeting lield in tlio Ginza Metliodist Episcopal Church. Before this, however, 
various efforts had been put forth by Japanese and foreign Cliristians for the purpose 
of starting a Temperance Society in tJie Metropolis ; but all these efibrts failed. For- 
tunately at the beginning of 1890 Miss Jessie Aclcerman, representative of the 
Grid’s M . C. T. L., reached Japan from America and opened a series of very sne- 
eessfiil meetings in Tokyo, with the cooperation of the workers of the W. G. T. U., 
under the leadershij) of such women as Mrs. Yajima, Mrs. Ushioda and Mrs. Sasaki. 

The success of these meetings led to the organization of the Tokyo Temperance 
Society. A preliminary meeting was held at the residence of Eev. Julius Soper, 
Isiikiji, on the 3rd of March, 1890. There were present at this meeting Mrs. Sasaki, 
Mrs. I'shioda, Alessrs. Ando, Miyama, Kakagawa, Soper and several otliers. Afr 
Soper a{'tod as clinirman of the meeting. 

Aftoi' sovoml fousnlatioiis tlio Tokyo Society was linally oi'ftauijied ou the 8tli of 
Man'll, 1S90. Tills was a source of linminglecl joy to Miss Ackerman, who ieft Tokyo, 
shortly after. 

From tills humhlo beginning the Society has grown and bocom- liie most efficient 
and aggressive of all the Temperance Societies in Japan. There has been a largo 
iiumlrer of Branch Societies connected with this Society, and not les-s than^re ihmmul 
mc.mbers have been enrolled. * 

At tiretthe work of the Society w.as carried on by an Executive Committee, 
consistingof Messi^. Ando, Ogata and Miyama, and Mrs. Sasaki and Mi-s. U,shioda. 

On tiic Sth of Xovember, 1890, .a General Meeting was held at the Ginza Church, at 

time Mr. laro Ando ws elected President and Mr. Sho Semoto Tice PrasL- 

dent. 

Oiiring tlie no.xt year a pamphlet was issued by the Society under the name of 

M being in .Tapanoso and one in English. As the Society became more pros- 
porous the magazine grew also, in 1894 its title was changed to that of the tempeu 
. v^CE wwxos witii sixteen pages. 1„ 1895 the name was again changed, when the 
present name, k™ xo „ik.uu The Light of our Land,») was adopted. I„ thi^ 
new ma,gazino great improvements were made, as to material both Japanese and 
English number of pages and quality of paper, etc. This Magazine has been adopt- 



organ cl tills Soeiet j was lirst issued , through all the stages of , its developmcntj to 
tlie end of 1899j-— whether as Monthlj Report, Temperance Tidings or Light of onr 
Jj‘iud, there have been only two English Editors, Revs. B. Chappell and Julius 
hoper. i^Ir. Joseph Cosand has become Editor of the hlnglish Department, since the 
ficginning of 1900. 

It may be proper to state, before closing, lliat wliile tlie credit for the urgaiii- 
zation ot the Tokyo Temperance Society is largely due to the labons of the VC. 0. T. 
L ., the Hqii. Taro Ando, lor several years Consul-Creneral in Honolulu, roliirued U' 
Ids native land in 1889 trill ol: the Temperance spirit. He was saved from a life of 
intemperance throngli the labors of Revs. Iv. Miyama and T. Ilkai, and Hrs Ando. 
After signing tlie pledge, lie began to attend church services on Sunday and to 
investigate tlie claims oi Christianity, He testifies tliat Tempernnee v,'as the 
ICSchoolmaster to bring /m/t to Christ.’’ 


XXIT. 


TRACT SOCIETY. 


As the year under review closes the Nineteenth Century, it may be well, first, to 
take a look backward to the beginning of tract production and distribution in this 
country. The first efibrts of this kind were made by the American Tract Society a 
little more than a quarter of a century ago, and the first grant of money for tlie 
purpose w’’as made by the American Tract Society in 1874, when the sum of 208 
dollars was donated by that Society to different missions to be used by tliem in the 
creation of Christian literature in Japan. This grant was renewed year by year, 
the amount being gradually increased until 1878. 

In tliat year, a committee composed of representative missionaries was formed to 
take the work in hand and later, in 1880, two committees were in existence, one in 
East and the other in IVesfc Japan. These represented the work of the Am. T. S. 
In the meantime, the I^ondon Religions Tract Society, in response to an appeal, from 
the British missionaries, made a liberal grant to a committee duly formed and 
known as tbe London Religions Tract Society’s Committee for Japan. Thus the 
I/>ndon Society’s Committee and the American Tract Society’s Committees for East 
and West Japan con tinned to carry on the work on behalf of the Home Societies 
until 1891, \Ylien, at the representation of some of the senior missionaries, the work 
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of tlie three Comraittees was amalgamated and the Traet Societies Gommittee for 
Japan was formed and consisted of five British and five American representative 
missionaries. This Committee in turn gave place in 1898 to the formation of the 
‘'Japan Book and Tract Society/’ 

During all these years and amid the various changes of organization the work 
lias continued to grow, until last year, when the funds of the Society w^ere insufficient 
to meet the demands made upon it. There has iieen a steady advance year by year 
both in production and circulation. Moreover the character of the work done has 
shown a great improvement. The list of publications has been carefully gone over 
and those tracts and books whicli seeine<i less likely to be of real and permanent 
value have been replaced by more useful ones. Also the tracts and books of later 
years have been more carefully selected and more attention has been given to matters 
of stylo and '^of adaptability to the needs of the public. If we look at the present 
condition of the work tliere is ground for encouragement. First, in the fact that a 
permanent organization has been effected which we believe meets with the approval 
of missionaries and leading .Japanese workers and also of the liomc Societies. The 
" Japan Book and Tract Society ” stands on the threshold of the new century, already 
organized and in a good measure equipped for a long career of usefulness provided it 
can be supplied willi funds. 

Second, that a large stock and long list of books and tracts well fitted, to do 
much good is already on Imnd, though a number on the list have had to be left 
imreprinted. 

Third, that a desire for Christian publications on the part of the Japanese read- 
ing public has been gradually cultivated so that we may look forward to a steady 
demand for the works issued by the Society. On the other hand it may be noted 
tlierc are oilier houses engaged in a like kind of work with ourselves, and such are 
tinaneiallv strongly supported. Though these agencies by their publications may in 
a measure detract from the numbers we issue still we welcome them and wdsh them 
(h)d’s speed in their great and noble work. We regard their presence, not so much 
a liindrance to our own work, as a stimulus to greater effort on our part. 

Looking towards the fuiure as already intimated, we enter upon the 20th century, 
prepared in our own Iiearis to do better than ever before. We will with God’s 
blessing go down into tlie mines but the Home Societies must " hold the ropes ” for 
the time being. 

We rejoice to feel that we leave behind us a record of which we need not be 
ashamed, and that the after record we feel is full of promise for the years to come. 
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Gryiii ditliculties Iiave been met and these have by God’s grace been overcome, but 
difficulties beset us now and they arc very grave indeed. Others may await us in 
the future, but we arc coutident of one thing, viz; — that the work will go on and that 
greater success will be achieved in the future than we have seen in the past. 

The Japanese (.Ihristiau community is constantly growing and the sphere of 
work for this society is larger and wider. 

AVe are left to appeal to our friends hero and abroad for a greater measure of 
sympathy and support than we had hitherto, and to commit our w'ay unto the 
Heavenly Father without whose help and blessing all our best effiorts must be in 
vain. 

Strenuous efforts liave been made to get subscribers from local sources but with 
poor success, as only a few responses, including small amounts, have been obtained, 
and these in themselves idainly indicate that the day of self-support is not yet at 
liand, and as before stated we are left, or the work is left, to the Societies at home 
and to them alone if the enterprise is to be continned. "We are living in the present 
not knowing what a day or hour may bring forth, but < lod is our strcngtli and can 
vouchsafe unto us the measure of Jioip and grace that \vc uec<l, 

Ohristiuu literature in the past has had jirogrcssive stages, sometimes it has been 
overshadowed by that of Buddhistic or Shinto publications. But the widely dissem- 
inated Christian books and tracts have had a decidedly jnarked iuilucnce in general. 
It has happened that a man or a woman reading one of o\ir simple tracts has been 
led to look up to Him who is the ^Vay, the Truth, and tlic Life, and from Him has 
learned the way of salvation. 

Tile total circuhition for the year is J*jr>,U2U. 

^^TLLlAAt J 0 H^' WriiTE, 
»Seerctary . 



XXIH. 

LWrEl) BRETHEEX IN OHlim 

Mission work ia Japan was begun by the Cliurcli of the Uuiled Brethren in 
Girist ill Dec. 1895. I)r. W. M. Bell, the missionary secretary, visited Japan and 
with the snpcriutendeiit, Dr. Geo. Iv. Irie, assisted in beginning evangelistic work iii 
Tokyo, Odawara, Xumazu, Shizuoka and Kusatsu. Only evangelistic work has 
been attemped as it is believed the schools already established should be much better 
supported before others are opened. In May 1900 ilev. J. Edgar Kiiipp was appoint- 
ed us teaelier in English in the vernacular department of tlie Dcshislia Theological 
School. The present staii of workers is composed of three missionaries and tlieir 
wives,* one ordained Japanese minister; six evangelists; two theological students ; 
three Bible women. The membership gathered during the lirst four years was one 
hundred and eig'liteen. 


XXIY. 

DXiYEESALIST MlSSiOxX. 

The Uiiiversalist Mission was begun in 1891 by Rev. G. L, Perin, D.D. Rev. I. 
IV, Cute and Miss C, Schouler. Rev. C. E. Rice and Rev. E. Leavitt have since 
been connected witli the Mission for a term of years. All tlie above have returned 
to Anieriai. The present foree consists of Rev. G. I. Keirii tnid wife and Miss C. M. 
Osborn. Two more are expected. The policy of the Mission has been to carry on the 
work, largely, through the Japanese who have been educated and trained for it, and 
to have only a sufficient number of foreigners to prepare the Japanese worker and to 
superintend the work. There are now connected with. this Mission seven churches 
and preaching stations, six Sunday scliools, live Japanese iniiilsters, four paid Japan- 
ese women assistants, one Idieological school, one GiiTs Home, one Industrial school 
one Day and one Xight Englisii school. In all these schools Chilstianity is tanglit 
:\»d is a large part of tire curriculum. Work is being carried ou at Osaka, Xagoya, 
Fujieda, Shizuoka, Ilcideu, Seadai and Tokyo, with headijuartci's aird schools at the 
latter place. The purpose of the Uaiversali.st Mksioii k to toaoli Christianity as it 
uader'stairds it and thereby to save the individual from sin and i-fiiorancc, and 
promote Christian life in the people. 
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LIST OF PLACES WHEEE CHUECHES OK PEBACHING 
PLAGES AEE LOCATED, (see also larger map.) 


Organized Ciiurclies printed in ea[)itais. Unorganized Prea(;liing Places in small type. 
Indicates that no or insufficient criteria were given for distinguishing 
between organized churches and unorganized preaching places. 

I. NIPPON SEIKOKWAI. 

(Episcopal Churches.) 

1. HOKKAIDO DIOCESE. 

IIAKODATJ: 

Toshiijetsu 
Otaru 
Bibiii 
Astdiigawa 


Moyori 

OBIHIKO 

KUSHIKO 

Abashiri 

Mombetsn (Kitami) 
Akkeshi 


W akkanai 

SA1>1»OKO 

llorobet.su 

Ib'ratori 

Usu 


NOKTH TOKYO DIOCESE. 


Taiuainura 
Satte 
Mi to 

Onnahake 

Tsueliiura 

Matsuyama 

Mi liar 11 

Urawa 

Ishioka 

Taira 


Morioka 

Sendai 

Ftikushima 

N ihoninatbU 

Kninagaya 

]^Iaeijasbi 


Tokyo 

Fucliu 

Ka\vag<tye 

(Jji 

Aomori 

liirosaki 

llaehinohc 

Ogawa 

Omiva 


Kiiki 

Nikko 


4. S(.)UTli TOKYO DIOCESE. 


TOKYO 


S. BAItNABAS' CiuncJi, Ushigome 

S. Mary Magdaleffis ,, Shinagaw 

Yokohama 

(.‘hrist Church 

SeameiTs mission 

S. ASTDEEWs CIIUECIl 


S. ANDBEW’S, Shiba 
S. STEPHEN’S, Azabu 
Church of Food Hope, iSliia 
Sliimuni<*h(), Shiba 
S. IbVUL’S, Kyobaslii 
HOLY CilOSS aiFKCH 


!)44 Tokyo Missioxahy Coki-'kiikkok. 

cmJBA KJi>’ HADANO 


Icbikilwa 

SHIMO-FUKUDA 

Ciioslii 

rOIvAICHIBA 

Mobara 

Odaki 

ONUKI (Boshu) 

NAQAKO 

liyaim 

Kanazawa 

Ttiuruga 

Obama 

Otsu 

Kyoto (li Churches) 
Osaka (o „ ) 

Kara 

’’.ravvaramotu ( Vui iia io) 

Tiill 

'Wakayama 

Ofjuka 
Kobe 
Xakag’o.'C 
•Sunioto (Awaji) 

.Najio (Settsu) 

Teiijin (llarima) 
Okayama (Bizen) 
Tanaka (Awaji) 
Kiirh-a( ,, ) 
ivuteaka ( ,, ) 

Fucliiii (Bingo) 

Nagasaki Cj(y 
Omiira 

Shindaiku Machi 
Oura 

Nagasaki Kcu 
Bhimabiira 
Kagoshima City 


Odawara 
KUMAZU 
Ohito (Izii) 

SHIZUOKA 

Toyohashi 

NAGOYA, (S. JAMEkS) 

Asano 

Hidaka 

4. KYOTO DIOCESE. 

Hashimoto (Kii) 

Sakai (near Osaka) 
Kuwaua (fse) 

Nagahama 

Ilikone 

^laizuru 

Miazii 

lvaya(neui* Miazu i 
Takata (Yamato) 

S:ikurai (YTvmuto) 

5. OSAKA DIOCESE^ 
Fukuyama (Bingo) 
Toiiiotsu ( „ ) 
Hiroshima 

Ilamada (Iwami) 

Mafsue (Izumo) 
lIirose ( „ ) 

Omori (Iwami) . 
Masnda. ( „ ) 

Mitoya, Oki no Kimi 
Imaichi „ 


Tstishiniii 

Ichinomiya 

GIFU 

Ogaki 

Ibi 

MATSUMOTO 

BONIN ISLANDS 
(Ogasawara) 

Nobetsu 

Nagaoka 

Yokkaicbi 
Gojo (Yamato ) 

Myoji (near Hashimoto) 
Tanabe (Kii) 

Marozii ( „ ) 

Kisliiwada (near Sakai) 

.Kutaj.’a (Yannilu) 

Neno (Ise) 


.Mori, Oki no Ivuul 
Daito 5 j 
\Takimachi (Awa) 
A'onago (Hoki) 

Sakai ( ?? ) 

Tokusli ima, Tok nslii j iia 
Ken. 

Honjo (' r, ) 

Tomioka ( ,, ) 

Mtiya ( „ J 


B. KIUiSHlU DIOCESE. “■ 

YanianokiicJii 
Nisbisengokudio 
Kagoshima Ken 
Shikayamiira 
Okinawa ken 
Nawa 
Oita Ken 



Oihi iiiJK-hi 
liTiiiri „ 

Eeppuu 
Kumamoto oliy 

Konyaima maelii 
Kamidori 
Shinmaelii 
Higashi Soto Tsaboi 
Kumamoto I\eii 
Kurokami niura 
( 'liikugo Kuiii 
Omuta 

Aiiyazaki Ken 
Takaehiho 
i^ukaoka < 'ity 

Dai my o iiiaohi 

Hasluguclii 

Hakata Komoud<j olio 


Uekawabata machi 
K iikuoka Ken 
Roppon Kiatsu 
Onomura 
Kurume, Sliojima 
„ Kogasliiramachi 

„ Dkokigawa 

Kusanomiira, Oyamada 
„ Kakano machi 

A niakimac Ii i , Fu tsuka 
„ Hiramatsii 

Futasemura 
Miyano, Miyako 
J-ilta, Jvuchinoliara 
AVakamatsu, Eirako 

„ Motomachi 

Kokiira 


II. KIHOX KrElSUTO KYOWAT. 
(Presbyterian Churches.) 

3. MIYAGI PRESBYTERY 


Kitakajimachi 

^agaiiiaclii 

SEKO 

SEXDAI 

Tsutsiiiigaoka 

Shiraislu 

Sukagawa 

Taira 

Takikawa 

Tome 

Tsurngaoka 

Wakamatsu 

Watari 

YAMAGATA 

A^’onezawa 

^Toshioka 


Kushiro 

Maruinori 

IMiisuda 

Matsuyama 

Miya 

MOMBETSU 

Morioka 

Muroran 

Xagaoka 

Nakamura 

Okawara 

Olaru 

Siikula 

SAPPORO 

Sendai 

Araimachi 


Akita 

Aomori 

Asaliigawa 

Fukusliirna 

Kurukawa 

JIAKODATE 

Harauomaciii 

Hokkai Kojiln 

Jchinoseki 

ilSAKA 

iSJIINOMAKr 

IWANFMA 

Kalsuda 

Kamim^yania 

Kawaniata 

KlYOZONO CSeien) 


2. TOKYO PRESBYTERY. 


lida 

ISEZAKI 

Ishii 

Itayazawa 


Choshi 

Gotemba 

Hachioji 

Hpjo 


Akuwa 

ASIIIKAGA 
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IvYainura-ta 

Sado (Aikawa) 

K;OJI>rACHT 

Iwjitsiiki 

Sakasliita 

l\rEISKI 

KiiuiJjaEia. * 

Saku 

NAK ABASH! 

Kashiwakubo 

SAKITKA 

NIHONB.\SHi 

Kasiigai 

Shiki 

KYOGOKXi 

Kariukalje 

Bbiuobii 

Senjn 

Ivawanislii 

Siiwa 

SHIBA 

Iviriu , 

Tailiokii (Formosa) 

SHINAGAWA 

Kisarazu 

Tainan Co) 

SITINSAKAE 

ivoim>ro 

Takata 

STIITAYA 

Ivonosu 

Tamamiira 

Tsiinoliazu 

Koshigata 

Tateyama 

I'SHIGOI^O^^ 

Koyania 

Tobikoma 

Yotsoya 

KUJUKUEI 

Tokyo ; — 

UEDA 

Kujigoi'i 

ADACHI 

Urawa 

Matsu mo to 

AKASAKA 

Usiida 

MISHBrA 

Asaknsa 

UTSUNOMIYA 

Mi to 

Azabii 

WABO 

MFRAKAMI 

BATMACHI 

YOKOHAAIA 

Nagano 

Hainacho 

KATGAN 

iNagaoka 

HONGO 

Ota 

Kiigata 

HONJO 

SHILOH 

Omata 

ICI-IIBANCHO 

YOKOSUKA 

omm. 

leliigaya 

Y'okota. 

Otajiri 

KANDA 



S. NANIWA rilESBYTEEY^ 


AIRLVHIKATA 

Kainltamiiki 

NAGAIZUMI 

Akaoka 

KANAZAWA 

Nagano 

Aki 

„ TONOMACHI 

NAGAC>KA (Gomen), 

Akiyaina (Tosa) 

Ivaueyaina 

NAGOY-A 

Ciiii'iii 

KOCHI 

Nagoya, Aioiclio 

I >aisiiq}l 

Motomaclu 

Naka 

KLSEN \\Selo) 

Takaoka 

Nakatsiigawa 

■Kukiii 

Tosamaclii 

NHMIYA 

(xiiii 

Kogawa 

Oi 

(iobo 

Konuitsii 

Obama 

Hirauu 

KYOTO 

Okazaki 

ilirao 

„ Nisbyia 

OSAKA 

Hyogo (Kobe) 

Maruoka 

Ajlkawa 

Hikata 

Alatsuzaka 

Chuo 

Itami 

Morishita 

Eukusbiraa 

Iwaiuura 

Motoyaraa 

Higaslii 

Kagarnishima 

^ Nagabama 

JONAN 


List of Ohukches, etc. 


KITA, 

MINAMI 

NISIII 

Sakai 

Ozu (Walvayaioa) 

OZIJ (Shikoku) ^ 

Otoclii 

Ouclii 

Oyabu 

Sakawa 

SamhoiviualsM 

Saiio 

Seki, 

Siundueiii 


A,KA-I\LVGABEKI 

(Ikikwan) 

ClioAi 

Hagi 

HIEOHSIMA 

Iwakuni 

Ivanevaiua 


Fukuoka 

HiuQicle 

Hitoyoshi 

IvACKISITIiMA 

KAEATSl^ 

.Kawanabo 

KOKUEA 

Knnmmoto 


SHINGU 

Siiiroko 

tabata 

Tagana 

Taka 

Takagaiiaiia 

Takaiuatsu 

TakatBuki 

Takefu 

Takegaliana 

Tainl)a 

TANABE 

Tano 

TokuBhiiiia 

SANYO PEESBYTEBY. 

KURE 

^liliara 

Alitajiri 

Moji 

Ogi 

Ouomielii 

Takehara 

CHINZEI PRESBYTERY. 

Ivurume 
Miyakonojo 
NAGASAKI . 

Nakatsii 

Oita 


Tomiyaiua 

Toyama 

Tsii 

Tsuriiga 

ITeiio 

Wakayajiia 

Yamada 

Y'awate (Gilii) 

Y^awate (lyo) 

Y'okkaichi 

Yuasa 

ZeutsnjI 


Tokuyaiiia 

TOYOUEA 

TSUWANO 

Yaiiai (YaiiaitBu) 

Yacloini 

YAlArAGUCIIT 


Shibuslu 

Shiinabnra 

Usa 

Usuki 

AVAKAMATSi: 

YANAGA^VA 


HI. JkVPTIST CHURCHES.* 

A. Americ an BAP'rrs'r Missionary Union. 


. Resident Missionary 
Station. 

Chofu 

Outstations 

Shimonosoki 

Ilagi 


Senzaki 

Shiyomoiclii 

Kiosuye 

Onoda 

Tokuyama 

Res. IVIiss, Station. 


Osaka 

Outstations 

Sakai 

Kisliiwada 

Maruganic 

Nara 


fSa 




;■ •- i 
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lies. Hiss. Station. 
Kobe and Himeji 
Ontstations 
Kyoto (2) 

Ono 

1 lirosliinia 

Ikeda 

Fukmnoto 

4. Res. Hiss. Station. 
Yokohama 
'Ontstations 
i^iaisumoto 
Yaniatomura 
Ikeda 
Oniaclii 
Kawasaki 
>daAvara 
ilanunachida 
Chogo 
Kamimizo 
^ItsHgi 


K 


Res. Hiss. Stations 
Kokiira 

■huktioka CKakata) 

Knnianioto 

Nagasaki 


K Res. Miss, Station. 

Isatomae 

Tokyo 

Tsuya 

Oiitstations 

Kisenniima 

Asliikaga 

Inlwatelven: 

Sano 

Semmaya 

Todiigi 

Usnginii 

!. Res. Miss. Station. 

Hanamaki 

Mito 

TsucJiizawa 

Oiitstations 

iMiyamori 

Taira 

Tono 

Kotii 

!lMorioka 

\Vokoi)e 

3 n Aomori Ken : 

Oshima 

Sannolie 

. Res. Miss. Station. 

Hachinoye 

Sendai 

-S. Res. Miss. Station. 

Outstations 

Nemuro 

In Miyagi Ken : 

Outstations 

Iwakiri 

Shibetsu 

Shiogaina 

M^akkanai 

Saiuima 

Kushiro 

Tone 

'^Vadamnra 

Yanagitsu 


Sliizugawa 


)irTn.Enx Baptist Cox 

\'ENTroX. 

Outstations 

<.)jima (F unagoya) 

iMoj i 

Sasebo 

M^akamatsu 

liaild 

Yukiihasiii 

Oniiira 

Kiirinne 



HYOUO KEX 
Kobe 
Takrnago 
Sanda 
J>.iJo 


IV. KUHLVI KYOICWAI*"' 

(Congregationa] Churelies) 

I. KOBE STATION 

Yamasaki 

Hikaznki 

Hojo 

Himeji 

^ Yisbinomivn 


Kobama 

Sasayaina 

Tatsuno 

Akaslu 



2. KYOTO STATION 
Goniago Mnra 
Iviimeoka Maclii 
Tsni-ugaoka Mum 
Waclii Mura 
Yamaga Mnra 
Fosliimi Maclii 
Yodo Maclii 
Uji Macki 
Okubo Mura 
Sayama Mum 
Tonosbo Mura 
Osiimi Mura 
Yawata Maclii 


KYOTO FU 
Kyoto Siu 
Amino Mura, 
j^Iirieyama Mai.-Ii I 
Miyazu IMaelii 
Maiznru Maclii 
Ayabe IMaclii 
Mononobe Mura 
Fiikneliiyaina Maclii 
Hiaokiyauia Mnra 
Sliuclii Mura 
Shiuslio inura 
Toniislio Mnra 
Soik)1m.* Machi 


SHIGA KEN 
Otsii Machi 
Miiiakuclii lau 
Hikone Maclii 
Iwane Mura 
Mikumo Mura 
Flacliiman Machi 
Nagahama Machi 
Kiiiomoto Mura 
MIE KEN 
Haze Mnra. 
Nagoya 
Fukni 


MAEBA.SHI STATION 
Nuinata 
Takasaki 
liaraielii 
Toinioka 


GLYMMA KEN 
Mae bash i 
Aiuiaka 
Fiijioka 
Shittaka 


KACiAATA KEN 
Akaiiiatsu 


Saijo 
Bess hi 
nushihania 
Matsuyama 
Takaimura 
iSIiina 
Boimura 
Nomura 
KOCHI KEN 
Kochi 


Komatsu 

Niihama 

Imabaru 

Knroshima 

Oshima 

Crunch u 

Uwajima 

Alatsumaru 

Uto 


arugamc 


Ivawauoyc 

Sakaide 

Tadutsu 

Kompira (Kotohira 
Kawanoyc 

yjmii: ken 


. MIYAZAKI STATION 
Nobeoka 
Mimitsu 
Obi 

Sadowara 

Takaoka 

Nojiro 

Kobayaslii 

lino 

Kakuto 


MIYAZAKI KEN 
Miyazaki 
Hososhima 
Takanabe 
Miyakoiiojo 
SMnmachi 
Tsiino 
Hii'ose 
Hoketa 


Abaratsu 

Meitsu 

Imamachi 

Korimoto 

IJeinaclii 

KUMAMOTO KEN 
Minamata 
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IsIICUTA KEX 
Niigata 
Xakajo 


OKyVYAMA. REN 
Okayama 

Saidaiji. 

Natsiikawa 

Ruse 

Amaki 

KuraBliiki (llitclui) 
Ffikiiwatashi 


OSAKA FU 
Osiika 
Kishiwada 


Sapporo 

Iwamizawa 

Asiihigawa 

Naie 

lolnki-shiri 

TCiiriyama 

Yuknri 


AIIYAGl KJON 
SeJidai 
Nisliikoj-i 
Kitakata 
Kanega,saki 
Wakuya 
Saniima 


TOKA'O FU 
Tokyo : Akastika ku 


6. NIIGATA STATION 

Aluramatsu 

Nagaoka 

Sliibata 

Iviirokawa 

7. OKAAGVMA STATION 

Onomiehi 

Usliimado 

Ukaii 

Nariwa 

Tsnyiuna 

Takahaslu 

Tainasliiina 

Nisliigawa 

Ivatsuyama 

S. OSAKA STATK )N 

Koriyama 

Sakai 

Akii-a 

9. SAPPORO STATION 

Pippu 

Setaiia 

Nobuka 

Nisliislia 

Okirii 

Urakawa 

Immanneru 

10. SENDAI STATION 
^liiianiikata 
Alizusawa 
Maezawa 

FUKUSHAIIA KEN 
Wakamatsu 
Kamidaka 
Range 


(loscii 

Kodaka 

Kasluwazuki 


Faknda 

Kaaaoka 

Kagato 

Mi>Yaniurii 

Niimi 

Kurasliiki (Mimusakii) 
IIIROSHDIA ken 
T lirosliiina 


Aniagasaki 


(UiaBliinai 

Kuriyama 

Nagaiinma 

Nagayama 

Toma 

Kirimap 

< lebo 


Takata 

Ilongo 

Kitagata 

Shiogawa 

Shojomnra 

Nagaino 


11. TOKYO STATION 

, aiitoseMuxn 3v AXAU-AWA K KN 

Kojiniachi ku TTokoli.mia 


List of Churches, etc, 


12. TOTTOEI STATION 


IIYOOO KEN 

TOTTOEI KEN 

Shikauo 

Yiimura 

Tottori 

Hasliizvi 

Aloroyose 

Iwai 

Tanaka 

Teragi 

Tomari 

Yabase 

Ivanieiio 

Kurayoslu 

Mocliigase 

tlaniazaka 

Eudaiii 

Chizu 

^[nraoka 

Akazaki 


Clilwara 

Uraclonvi 



Mi^rniDDiST oKoup 

A, :MFrHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUKCll (nortli) 
J. HAKODATE DISTEICT. 

NAME ( )E < 'll UECI L LOCATR )N. 


A<')MOKl 

Aomori Ken, 

Aomorishi, 

HACiriN< >TIE 

5J 


FUKUYAMA . 

Hokkaido, 

Oshima-knni, 

HOKODATE 

,, 

?? 

IMOKIOKA 

Iwate Ken, 

iSlorioka-slii, 

YAKUM( > 

Hokkaido, 

Oshima-kuni, 


2. niHOSAKI DISTEICT. 

AKITA 

Akita Ken, 

Akita-slii, 

lYJJISAKI 

Aomori Ken, 

Fijjisaki-mura, 

OISHOGAAVAEA 

?) 

( J osliogawai'a-m \ i ra . 

HIEOSAKJ. 

o 

Hirosaki-shi, 

Kiiroishi 

5) 

Kuroislii machi, 

NOSHIPd) 

Akita Ken, 

Nofcjiiiro-machi, 

ODATE 

j) 

( )(late-machi, 


:i. NAGOYA DISTRICT 

OIFU 

Gifu Ken, 

Gifii-slii, 

KOMAKl. 

Aiclii Ken, 

Komaki-maelii, 

KOSHIOZU 

, n 

Kosliiozu-mura, 

NAGOYA ETRST 


Nagoya-slii, 

,, SECOND 

n- 

V 

„ THIRD 


)> . 

Nisimvo 

■. 5? 

Nisluwo-maclii, 

TOYOHASHI 

n: 

Toyohaslii-machi, 

SHINSHIEO 

j) , 

Shin shiro-maehi, 
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n\'AXAI 

nrA:^i].ZA\VA 

i r;unik;nf,'i 
MAS III KK 
('TAKU 
YOrC'HI 
SAPl’OKO 


iUKUSHIMA 

NiSHixAsrxo 

iSEXDAI 

SAKUYAMA 

SBmAK.VSXA 

TENDCJ 

i'TiSUNO]\riYA 

XAi\rA(>AT,A 

yOSEZAWA 

Azvm 

HDA ■ 

,r.XA 

I’AKAXO 
^lATSUMOTC) 
MAXsr^irnti > 

X'akagi 

I’ATSEOKA 


AJIKI 

MIZrKAJlHj 

KAWAMATA 

^^AWAKA 

iSOSA 

TAKA OKA 

AOYAYrA 

AOYAAIA (OLLEC 

ASAKD8A 

G-£SZA 

JOSE! 

KUDAA 

mTA 

tsukiji 


Tokyo Missionary Conferenck. 

4. SAPPOKO PISTPICa^ 


ilokkaido. Sjunbersui--kiini, Iw'aiuii, 

?’ Isliikarl-kniii, Iwaiuizawa. 

, Eaniikawa-maclii, 

*, 1 . Mashike ,, 
^kiribcslii-kuni. Otaru-sjbr. 
’’ ?j Yoishi-maebi 

Ebikari-kiiul Sappoj’o-slik 

5. SENDAI DISTEICT 

Eukusbijiui Ken, Kukusliinia-siii, 

Toehige Ken, Nishiiiasuno-irnira, 

Miyagi Keip Sendai-shi, 
letchigi Ken, Sakuyama-inura, 

FokusJiima Kcni, Sbiaakawa-niaebi, 

Y amagata Ken, XYnclo-inaclii, 

locliigi Ken. LYsunomiya-slii. 

Yaniagata Ken, Y"amagaia-slip 
A’ Yonezawa-sbi. 

6. SHINANO DISTPICT 

Nagano Ken, Azuiui-ninra, 

lida-sbi, 

, Ina-mura 
” Yakato-maciii. 

Matsnmoto-sbi, 

■' ^k‘t«Uhjuro-madii, 


TOKY'O DISTBICT 
Ciiiba Keiij 
Ibaraki Ken. 
Ouinma Ken, 
Chiba Ken, 


Takagi-inura. 

Tatsuoka-mora, 


;e 


X'okyo-fn, 


Ajiki-maclii, 

Mizukaido.rnachi, 

Kawaniata-raura. 

Sawara. machi, 

Yokaiehiba-madu, 

Takaoka-niura. 

Akasaka-kn, 

Toyotama-gori, 

Asaknsa-ku 

I\yobadu-kn, 

Yotsnya-ku, 

Kqjimachiku. 

Sinba-ku, 

Kyobaslu-kn, 




OF Ohurches, etc. 


Y OICOHAIMA DISTKTCT 

Saitama Ken. Ktiwagoc-macliij 
?? Toyooka-maclii, 

Kanagawa Ken Kanagawa-machi, 
Kokubn-inura, 

?} Oiso-maclii, 

Saitaina I\en, Kumagaya-niachi 
Gumma Ken, Hoiijo-macbi, 
Kanagawa Ken, Odawara-maclii, 
Kamakura-maclii; 
Saitama Ken, Ggawa-mnra. 

,, Moro-innra, 

Gamma Ken, Shimamura 
,, Sakai-maelii. 

Kanagawa Ken, Y'okoliania-slii 


KAWAGGi^: 

TOYOOKA 

KAKAGA'W^A 

KOKGBU 

OISO, 

KUMAGAYA 

HOKJO 

ODAWAILV 

Kainaknra 

< >ga\va 

Moro 

SHBLV^rUEY 
Sakai 
TOBE ■ 
YOKOnAGfA 


S. FIj KU( )KA DISTPjr-T 


FUKUOKA 

HAKATA, 

SAGA ■ 

KOKUKA 

MOJI 

KUEUME 

YAKAGAAVA 

KUTAjVII 

WATFU 

OAmXA 

^VAKA:^^ATB^ 


Fnknoka Ken, Fukiioka-slii. 

„ Hakata-shi, 

Saga Ken, Saga-slii, 

Fukuoka Ken Kokura-maclii, 

„ IMoji-macIii, 

Nagasaki Ken, Kurumc-niaclii. 

„ Yanagawa-maclii, 

Kumamoto Ken, KntamEmachi, 

,, Walfu-machi, 

Fiik iioka Ken , Omuta-m achi , 

,, Wakamatsu-niaelji, 


XAGASAKI DTSTEICT 

Ivagosliinia Ken, Kagosliima-slil, 

,5 Kajiki-imciii, 

Kumamoto Ken, Kumamoto-shi, 

„ Yatsush'iro-machi 

Nagasaki Ken, Kagasaki-slii, 


KAUOSHIArA 

KAJIKI 

KUMAAroTO 

AAVTSUSHIIB > 

DESHIAIA 

KOJIYAArAOHl 

OKINAWA 

SENDAI 


Okinawa Iven, Okinawa, 
Kagoshima Ken, Sendai-machi, 


B. AiETH, EVm\ (ddURCH, (South). 

KYOX< > AVESX 

Osaka Horiye 

EASX SxAKAI 


In Hiogo Ken 
AOKAGE 
^ Sanda 
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Harada 

YA^UVGUCHr 

Kitsuki 

KOBE 

Tonomi 

Takeda 

Kobe East 

Tokiiyama 

NAKATSU 

Himeji 

In Kagawa Ken : 

Takata 

11 Hiroshima Keii : 

TADOTSU 

Tsnmkawa 

l-<\ikuTama 

Ogimura 

In Fukuoka Ken; 

Onomichi 

In Ehime Ken : 

Yukiihaslii 

HIEOSHIMA 

Matsuyama 

In Ehime Ken : 

IWAKUKI 

KAWAKAMI 

UWAJIMA 

111 Yaaiagnelii Ken : 

ni Oita Ken : 

Yoshida 

Yanai 

OITA 

yamcvtaha: 

Knka 

Saeki 


■ (1 

METH. CHURCH OP OAK 

ADA. 

hi Tokyo : 

HAMAMATSU 

Ogasawara 

tsukijj: 

Kega 

Nanko 

AZABU 

In Pukui Ken : 

Nirazaki 

HONGO 

FDKUI 

Daigahara 

KO.ALVGOMJ^: 

111 Kaga : 

■Ryinro 

SHITAYA 

KANAZAWA 

Tamabata 

1 iSHIGOME 

In Koto Ken : 

Hirashina 

Kegishi 

Noinao 

Kanoiwa 

1 11 Shizuoka Koii : 

In Toyama Ken : 

In Nagano Ken ; 

SHIZUOKA. 

dV )YAMA 

Nl^CGANO 

XUM.VZU 

TAKAOKA 

TJEDA 

i ^yaina 

In Yamanaslii Ken : 

MATSUMOTO 

YOSiinVAKA 

KOFU Kofii 

'TAKATA 

< >)niya 

Katsuunma 

Komoro 

.FUdfEDA 

KUSAKABE 

lAvaniurata 

lonokoslii 

YAMURA 

Aral 

Shiiiiada 

Yoshida 

Xaiiaka 

Kakegavra 

KATO 

Itoizawa 

PDKUEOI 

ICHIKAIVA 

Naoetsu 

SAGARA 

Oimura 

T>. ETH. PPtOTESTA NT. 


Ill To k to: 

Kanisniuoriclio 
In Kaiiagawa Ken ; 
yOKOIIAMA (3 Ohnrelies) 

„ (3 Preaclung Pluees) 

Kozu ^ 

^fatsuda 


Yamakita 
fa Shizuoka Ken : 

-SHIZUOKA (2 CiwrelH-,s) 

i; C 3 Pi'eacliing Placof 
HATSUKO 
AT,SUWARA 
J'-jiri 



Ltst of Churches, 


Siiiiiazu 

Okitsii 

}\aiiibara '] 
Iwabuclu 
Yosliiwara 
Iriyarnasc'i 
Haiiiatsii (Totomi) 
In A idii Ken : 


NAGOYA (2 Churclies) 

„ (6 Preaching Places ) 

Kainezaki 
Narawa 
Taketoyo 
Tokonabe 
Kanie 
Naruini 


E. EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


Alatsuzaki 
Nakagawa 
Avare 
Ugusu 
SHIMOBA 
Mera 
Katsusa 
111 Alusashi 
Tokorozawa 
Ome 
Ilacliioji 
In Chiba Ken 
TOGANE 


Tok.yo : 

Kyobashi, SHINTOmBABHT 
j, Sliinsakaecho 

Knuaa, NISHTKIGHO 
,, Sarngaknclio 
Sliitaya, SHIGHIKENCHO 
,, Kinsukecho 
Asaknsa, Kitainisnjiinacbi 
IVliigome, YABAICHO 
„ Yaniabnsliiehe 
,i\ oishikawa, Edogawacho 
Yotsnya, AEAKICHO 
„ Shinanoniaclii 

Kojimadii, Nakaroknbancho 
Azakg NAG ASAKA CHO 
Sliiba 
Osaka: 

Kiogaecho 
J\itamisnjinia(*]ii 
Kobe : 

Aratamaciii 

Yainamaclii 

Numazu, Shizuoka Ken : 

Shonai 

In Slilzuoka Keii : 

Sano 

Ilara 


< )no 
Oarai 
Ohara 

In Ibaraki Ken : 
I\)zogashi 

< )niiabake 
Edosaki 
Tsuchiura 

III Enkiisliima Ken 
Siikagawa (2) 
Yabuki 
Koriyama 
fnawasliiro 
Motomiva 



Tokyo MiysiONAiiY Cokference, 


VI. AMEBICAiY CHEJSTIAN COA^VEVTIOK 

IK MIYAOI KEK : . Tmvug 

SEKDAI Ivvadev 

Sendai (South) , WAKi 

Kahada Kami a; 

ISHIKO]\L:VKI • Tsnkich 

Kegislu Wakut; 

linogawa K aza\V( 

Shin Kanomata IK IWA" 

^VAKUYA ICHIK 


IK TOKYO FU : 
HGUEA, AZABU, 
I\a.snmi cho, Azabu. 
Itabaslii 
Tabata 


asone 


IK ilOKKAIDO 


loiiezawa 

AKAYtJ 

IK FUKUSHIjVa KEK 
FCKUSHBIA 
Kiwazjika 


IK SHIZUOKA KEK 
SHIZUOKA 
IK OSAKA FU: 
OSAKA 

IK KABAKEK 
Koriyama 

IK MIYAGI KEK : 
SEKDAI 
SAKUMA 
IZTTKO ■ 

Y“oiieoka 

Wakiiva 

Touie 

Wakayanag'i' 

Bogota 

Funikawa 

Terazaki 


Yu burl 

IK AKITA KEK: 
AKITA 
TSUCHIZAKI 
HOKJO 
FiU’ukaiva 
IKKAI 
Yuzawa 
Yokoto 

IK YAiSUGATA KEK 
TSURITGAOKA 

Y'liuohama 

Sakata 


Matsukaiv'a 
ilARAKOMACHI 
IK TOCHIGI KEK : 

ASHIKAGA 
IK IBABAKI KEK: 

Ota machi 
IK TOKYO FU: 
USHIOiOME 
KOISHIKAYVA 
IlOKGO 
YOTSIYEV 


CHlirSTJ AN CATHOLIC OI-IUBOH IX ZIOX 
Tokyo and YYIvoliania. 


CI-IliKTIAX AXHMISSIOXABY ALLIAXCi, 
, ‘“^HOBAEA hieosh 

dOOE 


EVBIXGO: 

SHYOSHI 



List of Churches, etc. 


Ogi 

Kumamoto 
Kura me 


ISSlOll 


ENKRAL EVA KGELIGAL PROTEBTAKX MISSlONjUrtV 
iSCKjlETy, (German and Swiss) 


XII. HEPHZIBAH lAVITII :\IISSION 


Choslii (Shiniosa) 


XIII. IXDKPEXDEXT. 

r^Iainly in lokyo, Oi?akaj Kobo, Yokoliania. Sliiinosa, and Eukavanr 


XI^ . IX’rER.XATIOXAVL Y. M. C. A. (of Japan). 
A. CITY ASSOCIATIOXS : 


Tokyo 

Yokoliama 

■<)saka 


Kobe 

Sapporo 

Kanuzawti 


Fukuoka 

Also many connected witL 
some single dmrch 


J5. A.SSOCIAXIOXS I\ THE .STUDEXX VOTING MIEN'S 
(JIIErSXIAN A,SS(3CTAXION UNION OP JAPAN. 
Tokyo luiiKTiiil ITnivsrsity Xiiircl HigJi School, 

and Fii-st Jligh School, Tokyo Fourth High School, 

XCoio Gijiku rniveisity, Tokyo Fifth High School, 1 

.SecomUlighSohnol, Sond.-ii Yamiignehi High School, 


Kyoto 

Kanagawa 

Kumamoto 

Yamugiieh 
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iOgli Coiiimercijil School, 
Foreign Language Scliool, 
a Beminon Gakko, 
Cliiba Medical School, 
Osaka „ 

Okayama „ ,, 

Isagiiaaki „ ,, 

Sai Sd „ 

Dosiiishaj 
Aoyarna Gakuin, 

Meiji Gakuin, 

Kikkyo Gakuin,* 

Tokyo Chu Gakuin, 

Azabu Ghu Gakko. 

Tohoku Gakuin, 

To () Gijiku, 


Tokyo 

Momoyaina Gakuin, 

Osaka 

Tokyo 

Nagoya Ei^^'a Gakko, 

Nagoya 

Tokyo 

Kwansci Gakuin, 

Kobe 

Chiba 

Chinzei Gaklcwan, 

Nagasaki 

Osaka 

Tozan Gakuin, 

Nagasaki 

Okayama 

Kwansei Aliddle Schoo]. 

Okayama 

Nagasaki 

Baptist Divinity School, 

ATokoIiaina 

Tokyo 

Holy Trinity Divinity School, Osaka 

Kyoto 

Morioka Middle School, 

Aforioka 

Tokyo 

Aliyagi , 

Sendai 

j? 

Matsiie Student Sei NenKwai, 

Matsue 

j? 

Kochi Student Sei Neu Kwai, 

Kochi 

Tokyo 

Y^anagawa Aliddle School, 

Ykinagawa 


]\Iiddle Scliool and Sei Sei Ko, Kiinianiotc> 

Sendai 

Aliyazaki Middle Scliool, 

Aliyazaki 

Hirosaki 




TJIE SALVATKJX ABMY 


S. A. (’(.)liFS: 

TOKYO (5 organized Coqxs) 
YOKOHAMA. 

YOKOSUKA 

HACHIOJl 

ASTIIKAGA Cdociiigi Ken) 
KIjMAGAY'A. (Saitaina Ken) 
-ISEZAKI (Gumma Ken) 
<JKAAA]VrA (Okavaina Ken) 

TAiVrASIIBfA ( \, ) 

kasaoka ( ) 

1 A KA]\rATSI (Shikoku ) 


OII'n^OSTS : 

Kanagawa, 

Tatebayashi (Gumma Ken) 
Osiiima ( ^ 

Sano (Toeliigi Ken) 

Gyocla (Saitama Ken) 

Sakai (Gumma, Ken) 
Kurashiki (Okayama Ken) 
Tsumazaki ( „ ) 


fc!CAM)IA-.U7AX JAl'AA' ALLFAATK 


IX TOKAk ) ; 

.1 b >nj< ), Knminechu 
„ ^ratsiikuraciio 
IX IGDA : 

Takayama 


Funikawa 

Funatsu 

IXTZU: 

Oshilua, rrabnminat(.» 


IXOJniUKKX; 
C'hiba-rnachi 
Gyotoku-maclu 
Fun abash i. 


XA'ir. SEA]\[EN\S 


\'ok< ►liiiniu l\o]x‘ Xiv^’tiStilvi 


X\7 1 r. 8I0\'EXT:1 r day AD\l^]NTJBTd ’ 

JTongOj Oiwiike-cln) AXakaDintsii (Fukusiiiiiii 

SililkV. (iogoclu Xtvgasaki I\eu) 


XiX. THE SOOri^TY OF CJllUKiTAN EXDEXVOIL 
iXA' accoimt ot ])]aec*s ivsideml. Sec inidcr Hist. Snppl, Xo. XTX) 


XX. SOC’ I ETY ( > F FiU ENDS. 

l0J\\O Mito T'snchiura 

YokolitUiia Isliioka 


XXi. TE:\rEEHAX(d': .s(.)(;JKTTES. 

(See aeeonnt of S(H‘ieties uialcr Hist. Supplement X"<). XXI) 


XXII. TKACT SOCTIHY. 
Head ([darters, Tsiikiji. (See Hist. S'apjd, Xn. XXI 1.) 


XXII I. I'XITED JlKF/nrUEX.- 

T(.»kyr) (2) Odawara l\usatsil 

Xoda Shizuoka Kyoto (2) 


XXINA ixh\h:ksalist. 


IX T( )KYl > : 

KOJBFAC’Hr, 5 lidamachi 
LX OSAKA: 

HITLYsIIf, IMoiuiomiya, 15d Xishi 
no-elio 

IX XAGOYA : 

KATAHA HIOASHI, Xo 7S. 


IX SHIZUOKA KEX : 

Fujieda 
SHIZUOKA 
TX CHIBA KEX: 

HODEXJHUEA 

IXMIYAGIKEX: 

SEXBAI, lo Higashi Xibaneho. 



VAHIOUS PAl’KRS OX T]IK SUBJECT OF 
( :OKP( )R A'l'E ( )XKXESS. 


COXSTITUTIOX 


S'l'AN'IUKCr CoM.MIVTKK Ol-' < ‘OOPKIIATIXa (‘lIKiSTfAN MlS^KlN: 


AimCl-K I. XAAtE. 

This T'tiuimitioe sliall he <*alle<l The SiaiwUiig (.‘oinmUtee ot (Aiepei'iitiii.e; i hristiaii 


lions ni 


Aii’riC’isE JI^ 1 ''i;x<:tjok.s. 

] I This (.‘oiumittce shall servo as a, .iiienera.] ine<luini of refereuoe, coinmnnicarioii 
and filin-t for tin* coojXTatini? missions in matters (d'coimuon interest and in eoo])era- 
tivc enKO'prises. On a.]»piieation of intereste<i parlies, and ;in cases ofnry'ent im]>ort- 
ance on its own initiative, tlic (/ojiimitlee nniy <>'ive counsel : 

(a) With rejt^ard to the distribution of i‘orees for evan,<xelistic, ednentional and 
eleeinosyiuii’V W(»rk, c'speciuny wbeix' milai'.yement is contemplated : 

(b) ^Vitll re^ar<l to plans for union or (‘oo]K‘j’ation on the ]>urt of two or more 
missions for any or all of the above forms of missionajy work ; 

(c) And in .iiiaieral witli a, view to the prevention of misnnderstajidings and 
the promotion of harmony ofs})irit and unifomity of inetliod unmuti; the eo<iperatin,ir 
missions, 

j The w<jrk of tliis (fommiitee jiiay iiudude : 

(a.) '.fhe ibrmation of plans (‘aleiilated to stimulate the production and circula- 
tion of (liristian literature ; 

(h) The a.rran^^in,i>‘ for special cvangcdistic cainpa,igns, for the scrviivs of 
visitors liotn abroad as jnvacliers or lecturers, and for other foams of ('oo})eratIve 
evangelistic etfoH^ 

(c) In securing joint action to meet emergencies aifecting the common interests 
of the cooperating missions. 

?>) In serving as a. means of communication lietween the cooperating missions 
the Committee sliall lie authorized to puidish at least once a year a record of social 
and relighnis conditions and^progress. 
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Article III. Composition. 

1) I his Committee shall be composed of representativevS of as many of the 
evangelical Christian missions in Japan as may choose to cooperate with it on the 
following basis, to ’wit : . 

(a) Each mission having fifteen (15) members, inclusive of the wives of 
missionaries, shall be entitled to one representative with full powers, such repre- 
sentative to be called a full member ; 

(b) Each mission having fojfy-five (45) members shall be entitled to two 
representatives with full powers ; 

(c) Each mission liaving seventy-five (75) members, or more, sball be 
entitled to three representatives "with full powers ; 

(d) Any mission having a membership of not less than five (5) shall be 
entitled to representation by one correponding member, who shall possess all the 
rights of full members, except that of voting. 

2) Two or more missions without regard to their size may at their discretion 
combine to form a group. In such eases each group shall, so far as the purposes of 
this Committee are concerned, be counted, as a mission, and shall be entitled to 
representation accordingly. 

3) The full members and the corresponding members shall be the media of com- 
munication between the Committee and the missions, or groups of missions, which they 
res]3ectively represent. 

4) The members of this Committee shall be chosen by the missions, or groups of 
missions, which they respectively represent, or shall be appointed by the proper 
authorities in their respective missions or groups, to serve for such terms as said mis- 
sions or groups may individually determine. 

Article IY. Withdrawal. 

A mission may at any time withdraw^ from cooperation with the Committee by 
notifying the secretary in -writing of its decision to do so. 

Article Y, Officers. 

The ojSicers of this Committee sliall be a chairman, a vice-chairm, a secretary and 
a treasurer, who shall hold office for one year, or until their successors are elected. 
They shall be chosen by ballot. 

Article YI. ■ Meetings. Y ■ ■ 

1) Regular meetings of the Committee shall be held annually at such times and 
jfiaces as the Committee shall determine. Special meetings may be held at any time 
at the call of the chairman, or, if he be uuable’to act, the'vice^cliairman, in case five 
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or more full members representing at least three missions, or groups of missions, shall 
so^Iesire. 

2) A quorum for the transaction of business shall include representatives from 
at least two-thirds of the cooperating missions, or groups ♦ of missions, having lull 
members. 

Article VII. Expenses. 

1) The ordinary expenses of this Committee, including the cost of attendance of 
full members on its meetings, shall, up to the sum of yen 500 per annum, be met by 
the several missions represented by full members in proportion to such representation. 

2) Extraordinary expenses shall be incurred only as special provision may be 
made by the missions or otherwise for meeting them. 

Article VIII. Amendments. 

Amendments to this constitution may be prox)osed at any time either by tlie 
Committee or by any one of the cooperating missions, and said amendments shall 
talce effect when the missions represented by not less than three-fourths of the full 
3membei*s of the Committee shall have given notice to the secretary of their consent. 

Article IX. Organization. 

1) This constitution shall go into efiect when such a number of the missions as 
include in their membership (the wives of missionaries inclusive) not less than two- 
thirds of the Protestant missionaries in Japan shall have signified their*acceptance of 
the same in writing to the secretary*''* of the so called Promoting Committee. 

2) When the conditions of tlie foregoing section are fulfilled, the chairman of 
the Promoting Committee shall issue a call for the first meeting of The Standing 
Committee of Cooperating Missions in Japan, not less than two months in advance of 
the date fixed for tlie meeting. 

3) It shall be the duty of the cliairman of the Promoting Committee, or, if lie 
i)e unable to act, the secretary, to attend the timt meeting mentioned in the foregoing 
section, and to preside until a permanent organization is effected. 

* (Rev. T. M. MacNair. 2 Nisliimaehi Nihonenoki Tokyo). 



ACTION OP THE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL 
JAPAN, AND OF PROmNENT mSSIONARIES IN TOKYO 
AND YOKOHAMA. 


At the General Conference of AJissionaries in Japan wliich was held during last 
October tlie following resolution was adopted : — 

This Conference of Alissionaries, assembled in the City of Tokyo, proclaims its 
lielief that all those who are one with Christ by taith are one body ; and it calls upon 
all those who love the Lord Jesus and his Church in sincerity and truth, to pray and 
to labour for the lull realization of such a corporate oneness as tlie ]\Iastcr himself 
prayed for on that night in which he was betrayed/^ 

The cordial adoption of such a resolution by such a body is not without its ijitbi- 
ence ; but unless it - be followed by further delinitc concerted action, the result is not 
likely to be great or lasting. Accordingly at the December meeting of the Alissionary 
Association of Central Jaj.)an, a letter explanatory of the resolution and calling up'-)ri 
all to pray statedly lor the accomplishTnent of its purpose, was presented foi- consideja- 
tion. This letter was referred to a representative committee ; and at a full meeting 
«)f the Ass(.)ciation held on February 12tb, was with some slight verbal ehangt^s unarA- 
inoiisly adopted for general cireuhdion in botli English and Japanese. Jt is as 
follows: — 

Chkistjan XJnitv. 

Tn all in Japan who 1 <a"<‘ our Lord Jesus C%rist in sincerity, greeting. The 
f()lh)wing resolution was passed by tlie (General Conference of Alissionarics lately as- 
sembled in Tokyo. (Then follows the resolution ah’eady quoted.) 

After passing the above resolution and thereby pledging themselves to ])ray and 
to labour for the full realization of such a (xn-porate oneness as that for wdiicli the Lord 
Jesus himself prayed on the night of his betrayal, the members of the Conference, 
ananifested rare and deep emotion by rising and singing the dcjxology. We deem it 
of importance that the sense of this a-esohitioii should be made known to all Christians 
ill Japan, and that their earnest prayer and assistance be requested for the realization 
of the end in view. There are two points in the resolution wliich ought especially to 
be noticed. 
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I. — “ This Conference proclaims its belief that all those who are one with Christ 
>>y fnith are one body. 

This is the foundation of our efforts for the peace and unity of the Church. The 
faithful are in Christ one body, hold one faith, partake of one Spirit, serve one Lord, 
call upon one Father. They are therefore in duty bound to avoid the spirit of division 
and all that stands in the way of true and Christian fellowship, and to seek for the 
full realization of that corporate oneness for which the Lord hiinself prayed. 

II. — The call upon all Christians to pray and to labour for the oneness for 
which Christ himself prayed.’’ 

The state of the Ohiirclies to-day shows that we have not attained to that oneness 
for which the Lord Jesus prayed on the night of his betrayal. All therefore who ai'e 
called by his name and have the welfare of his Church at heart are exhorted to make 
his prayer their prayer, his desire their desire, and to labour for the full realization 
thereof. 

Should all Christians with one mind and heart unite in prayer touching this one 
thing, we doubt not that our Heaven tly Father will hearken to our desire, and will 
enlighten and enable us unto the attainment of this end. "VVe tlierefore respectfully 
make the following suggestion : — 

1. That all irdnisters and evangelists in their public worship on the Lord’s Day, 
or at other stated times, make the realization of our Lord’s desire for the oneness of all 
who l^elieve in his name an object of special prayer. 

2. That all Christians also pray for the same in their family and private devotions. 

3. That those desiring a form of prayer use tlie one appended. 

PeAYEPv.**^' 

A lmighty God, our Heavenly Father, who hast purchased an universal Church 
by the precious blood of thy Son, we thank thee that thou hast called us into the same, 
and made us members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of 

The Bisliops of UieKippon at a meeting lield in Kobe on February 13-14, recommended 

to the J\ ippon that the following-Prayer for the Unity of God’s People be used in public 

■worsliip at least every Sunday O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, the 
Prince of Peace ; give us grace seriously to lay to heart the great dangers we are in by our unhappy 
divisions. Take away all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may hinder us from godly union 
and concord ; that as there is but one Body and one Spirit, and one hope of our calling, one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may be all of one heart and of one soul, 
united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of faitli and charity, and may with one mind and one 
mouth glorify thee ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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heaven. Look now, we beseech thee, upon thy Church and take from it division and 
stiile and whatsoever hinders godly union and concord. Pill us with thy love, and 
guide os by thy Holy Spirit that we may attain to that oneness for which thy Son, 

ourLord Jesus Christ, prayed on the night of his betrayal, who with Thee and the 

Holy Spirit liveth and reigneth, one God, world without end. Amen, 

That they all may be one ; even as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us : that the world may believe that Thou didst send me. St, 
John 27: 21. 

Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall hnd; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. St. Matt. 7 :7. * 

If ye have fiitli as a grain of mustard seed ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place ; and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you. >St. Matt. 17 : 20. 

On behalf of the Missionary Association of Central Japan : 

Geo. E. Albrecht. B. W. Learned. R. xi. Thomson. 

T. T, Alexander. J. Lindsay Patton. W. E. Towson. 

J . B, Bavis. H. B. Price. S. H. Wainwriglit. 

A. B. Hail: H. McC. E. Price. T. C. Winn. 

It will be observed that the end contemplated in the letter, as in the resolution of 
the Conference, is a corporate oneness. No doubt diderent minds will differ regarding 
the precise form of corporate oneness best fitted to fulfil the desire of the Master. To 
some it will be one that finds expression in a single ecclesiastical organization em- 
bracing all nations ; to others it will be such a communion as exists between the 
Church of England and other Churches of like order in other lands, or between the 
Churches that form the Presbyterian and Reformed Alliance ; others still, having in. 
mind the Church Universal as a body composed of different members, will think rather 
of a oneness in which each member shall regard every other member as also a member 
of the Body and honour it accordingly. But to all alike who sympathize with the 
purpose of the letter the end desired is not simply a strengthening of the bonds that 
bind together individual believers ; but a corporate oneness, a oneness of the Churches 
as Churches that shall be manifest to all the world# 

That such a unity is according to the mind of Christ needs no other proof than 
his own prayer in the upper room ; and his own reason therein given is one that ap- 
peals with a constraining persuasiveness to all who are in sympathy with him in his 
longing that the world may believe. This has always been true j but to-day the old 
truth is proclaiming itself with peculiar insistence, Th^ divisions of Christendom are 
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seen with a new cWa-neijs to lie a stone of stumbling; and many Christian lips are 
repeatjug the prayer of the Master as it has not been repeated for centuries. If there 
are any whom this concerns, it concerns those who have come to this land for the 
evangelization of the nation—that it may know that thou didst send me. For it may 
be tiiat the pathway to the eonsummation of that purpose is to be found in obedience 
tc the words, That they may all be one that the world may believe. 

rjie difSculties in the way of corporate oneness, in whichever form it is contem- 
idated, are manifold. There are old wounds still rankling. There are prqiiidic&s 
that liave transformed theimselves into principles. Tiie all but resistless forces of 
heredity and environment are arrayed in opposition. I'ride and fear and doubt and 
d.striLst are all clamant. There are differences of educ.ition, of sentiment, of convic- 
tion, that insist upon recognition and consideration. The yoke must needs be worn 
ci a meek and lowly spirit. But with God all things are possible. , This is the 
thoiiaht of the letter; it is a call to united prayer, llaud-in-hand with pray'er will 
gc effort ; and l,y taking thought, by earnest endeavour, by patience, by charity, by 

(.ourage, by a closer fellowship with Christ, stepping stones will be found; but tlie 

great hope is in prayer by many for this very thing. In Tiiy light shall we see ligiil. ■ 
It is in this .•onvietion that the letter is sent forth to all those in Japan who pi-ofe.s.s 
iind cal] liioiiiselvcs Cliristians. 

^In the absence of such a body in Tokyo and the vicinity as the Missionary Assv.- 
ciatiou of Central Japan, we have taken the liberty as individuals to call attention 
tc the letter and to bespeak for it serious thought. 

Vf.M. AnvDKY. M,M. IHWIJK. 

J.-vs. 11. BaijLagh. .Iohn -McKur. 

John L. Dealing. John Slwt. 

Crosby Geeene. Julius Soper. 

Tokyo, May 14tli, 1901. 









A ACTION OF THE BISHOPS OF THE NIPPON SEIIvOKAVAI. 

B LETTEE ON ''UNITY.” 

By Eev, P. 1\. Fysois", Bishop OF HokkzVido. 

A. The Bishops of the Mppon Seikohwai desire to express their thankfulness to 
Almighty God for the increasing consciousness of the sin and weakness and shame 
Iuv<ilvod in tlie divided condition of the One Church of Jesus Christ, and for that 
earnest craving for reunion which is hecoining manifest tliroughout the world. 

One manifestation of this craving is seen in the resolution passed by the Con- 
ference of Missionaries held in Tokyo last Autumn, to the effect that all should pray 
and strive for that Corporate Unity for which the Lord Himself prayed on the night 
in which He was betrayed. 

While urging caution lest anything in the methods ado]_>ted promoting partial 
union should tend to perpetuate the deeper divisions of the One Church of Jesus 
Christ, w^e would press up>on all the duty of ofiering fervent daily prayer on this 
subject both public and private. 

We are already in our Soto JBanid (...Barmnin no tame...), and especially in the 
Celebration of the Holy Communion (...Zenkdkwai no tame...)? hi common wdth all 
those Christians who use fixed Liturgies, ofieiing up intercessions for the unity and 
concord of the whole Church ; but in addition to this, we would urge the use in 
Xjubiic worship at least every Sunday of that x^myer for Unity which is contained in 
our Prayer Book (page 73), and wliich exxiresses almost entirely in words of Holy 
Scripture both our penitence and our aspirations. 

Signed John McKdm, Bishop of Tokyo. 

William Awdry, Bishop of South Tokyo. 

Henry Evington, Bishop of Kyushu. 

P. K. Fyson, Bishop of Hokkaido. 

H. J. Foss, Bishop of Osaka. 

S. C. Partridge, Bishop of Kyoto. 

B, In connection with the above Letter which was unanimously adopted by the 

Bishops at their meeting in Kobe Feb. 13-14 1 wish to address a few words of advice 
to the members of the Seikdkwai in Hokkaido. n 
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This question of Eeunioii amongst the various pai*ts of the Christian Clprch will 
probably become one of the leading questions of the new 20th century, and it is a 
matter of profound thankfulness that the Bishops of our Nippon Seikdkwai have thus 
publicly urged upon all its members the duty of praying and striving for unity 
amongst the various bodies of Christians in this country. 

Now the wisest method in carrying out any design is to begin with the easier 
part and then go on to the more difficult, and so, in trying to realize the aim set 
forth in this Letter, our duty seems to be first of all to seek for unity with those who 
stand nearest to us, that is to say strive for unity fiz’st with the so called Evangelical 
or Protestant Churches, and then hope for and pray for and strive for unity with the 
others. Wlien 1 say “ nearest to us ” I mean nearest in the most important points of 
Christian doctrine and principles. The Nippon Seikdkwai is in communion with the 
Church of England, which is Protestant, and with the Episcopal Church of America, 
which is also Prott^tant ; the Bishops and Foreign Clergy are members both of the 
Nippon Seikdkwai and of the C'hurch of England or the Episcopal Church of America, 
and therefore it may bo rightly called a Protestant Church, and so far is allied to the 
other Protestant Churches in this country. 

And fortunately the Clergy and Catechists and other member’s of the Nippon 
Seikdkwai are already on very friendly terms with those of other Churches, and it is a 
matter for special rejoicing that this friendly spirit is being manifested and strength- 
ened by the hearty cooperation of members of the various Churches in the Taikyo- 
dendo enterprise this year. God has set before us in this land an open door for re- 
union, such as cannot he found elsewhere in all the world. It is our duty and 
privilege to enter this open door, and to seize upon every opportunity that presents 
itself for forwarding this movement. 

And fortunately too our Seikdkmi occupies a very favourable position for draw- 
ing^ separated C 'hristians together. For she rejects the novel doctrines and supersti- 
tious practices which grew up in the Church after Apostolic times, and takes as her 
shiudard the doctrine and practice of the New Testament. To give one important 
instance ; in the Nippon Seikdkwai we preserve the same three terms for the Ministry’ 
vh. Kantoku, Chord, Shitsuji, as ai*e found in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and we can point to tliis as one proof that our Church 
is the same with that of apostolic days. 

It is only on the basis of the New Testament that there is any hope of ultimate 
reunion amongst the divided parts of the Christian Church, and therefore we cannot 
be too thankful that the Seikdktvai lays down so clearly (Art. VI) that only such 
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things as are contained in Holy Scripture are required to be believed as articles of 
the Faith, Having this broad basis she occupies a most favorable position for help- 
ing to bring about unity amongst all the difierent Churches both in Japan and in 
other lands. 

Here in Hokkaido Ave have already taken two practical steps towards carrying 
out theEesoliitioii on this subject passed at the General Conference of Missions in 
October last and referred to in the Letter above. One step, which has already been 
begun, is the interchange of pulpits once a month amongst the Pastors of the three 
Chuiches in the town of Hakodate. And the other step is an arrangement made for 
holding a series of Devotional Meetings next August, in which Japanese and Foreign 
inembeih of various Churches will take part. These steps we hope will lead to further 
unity amongst all the Christians in Hokkaido. 

I tiust that all the members of the Seikdhvai will conscientiously comply with 
the earnest recommendation of the Bishops viz. to offer fervent prayer daily on this 
subject and to use in public Avorsliip every Sunday the Prayer for Unity on p. 73 of 
the Prayer Book. 

( Trace be with all tliem that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’^ 



LIST OF PROTESTANT HYMN AND TUNE 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JAPAN. 


Datf:. 


Name of Book. Compileiw. 
CONGREGATIONAL 


.Description. 


1 April 

2 Dec. 

3 

4 

5 

6 Oct, 


7 »» 

8 May 

9 


i874'‘ 

1874'^ Uta 


Mr. T. JMaeda and others 8 hymns. 

(Kiimiai) 

•Dr. J. C. Berry (A.B.C.K. 33 hymns, 6 chants. 
M) and Mr. Kimui-a 
” l^cv. J. D. Davis Romaji of No. 2. 

it75 Sambi noUla Rev. J. H. DeForest (A. .Reprint of No. 3' 

B. C.P .M.) slightly altered; 

’’ M Romaji of No. 4. 

1^79 Sainbi 00 irta Rev. W. VV. Curtis (A. B. 57 hymns, 6 chants. 

C. F.M.) & Rev. P. 

Sa\va>'ama. 

00 o T-t ” " " ” Romaji of No. 6. 

^ »' ’» & Mr. Sakai 136 hymns, 14 chants. 

’P ’•* ” O' Romaji of No. 8. 


1 June (.=’] 

2 Dec, 


Probably the first Protestant Hymn Book printed in Japan. But see note 
a under Presbyterian. 

- I' irst l)ook with chants. 

First book complete with tunes. 

PRESPATERiAN 

[87+* OshienoCta Rev. H. Loomis (A.P.M.) 19 hymns. 

& Re\c M. Okiino. 

1S74 SambinoLka Rev. Y. Kumano (Itchi 20 hymns, i do.vology. 
Kyokwai) 


3 Nov. 1874B Sam bi no Uta 


4 Ma)’ 

5 

6 



r 


5 doxolo- 


M.) & Mr. Asiiga 
1876 Kaisei Sam- Rev. Y. Kumano (Itchi 52 hymns, 2 cIok. 
’ bika. Kyokwai) 

n Tatae Uta 
» Not knSwn 


53 hymns, 2 dox. 
104 hymns. 


00 



Pkotbstant Hymn and Tune Books. 


Sambika Mr. T. Kara 
FutsukiSeika Rev. A. Segav 
.Kj'okwai) 

Kaisei Zoho Rev. M. Okuno. 
Sambika 


a. j\!r. Loomis says that he published a smaller book in the latter part 
of 1873. 

h. This was a union l^ook piil^lishecl in Nagasaki. See under Methodist, 
c. One of the eaidicst IBooks complete with tunes. 

C'ONGR. PRESR. UNITED. 

.1890" Shinsen Sam- l>y a Committee 223 hymns 11 dox. 12 

Ihka chants. 

Rev. Messrs T. Matsu-\ 
yama, T. Miyagawa, I Knmi- 
Mr. FL Tamura 
Rev. Ceo. . Allchin ' 

Rev. Messrs M. Oku- 
no, M. Uemura, A. 

Segawa Sz G. ¥. Ver- 
l^eck D. D. 

»» »» ,, Rev. Geo. Allchin Romaji of No. i. 

M ,, „ ,, Tonic-solfa ed. of No. I 


Itchi 

Kyo- 124 hymns, 2 dox, 
kwai 


a. I he first tune book printed with type made and set up in Japan. 

b. The first and only tonic-solfa hymn book in Japan. 

METHODIST 
fRev.J.C. Davison (A.AO 

1874*^ Sambi no Uta^ E.) and Mr. Asuga I 33 hvmns, 5 dox. 
|Rev. H. Stout(R.C.A.) 

& Rev. A. Sega^va. 

i 877 b(.'^)Tatae Uta Rev, J. C. Davison (A.M. 53 hymns, 4 dox. 6 
E.) tunes, 

1879 C-) datae Uta Rev. J. C. Davison (A.M. No. 2, with 9 tunes & 
E.) 5 dox. added. 

1884- Riristo K}'0 Rev. J. C. Da\'ison and 244 hymns 3 chants 
Seika Shu Mrs. E. lenaga 10 dox. 

^^^7 ,, „ „ Rev. E: S. Eby (TvLC.C.) Romaji of no. 4. 

^^95 J, „ By a Committee 422hys. 3chts. lodox. 

Rev. J. C. Davison, S. Ogata, 

1 ’. Yamada and Mrs. E. lenaga 

a. Union Hymn Book published in Nagasaki. See under Presb}'terian. 

. b. F irst book to coiitain tunes in the staff notation. 

c. Tunes printed with plates brought from New York. 
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• BAPTIST 

1 Nov. 1874^ Seisho no Rev. N. Brown D. D. (A. 27 hys. 

Nukigaki B.M.U.) 

2 Sept. 1876^ UtatoFushi „ „ „ » 138 hys. 

3 i8S6e Kiristo Kyo Rev. Dr. Brown and Rev. 323 hys. 14 dox. 

Sambika Dr, A. A. Bennett 

4 Dec. • 1896 „ „ „ By a Committee 337 13 chts. 

Rev. R. A. Thomson, 3 dox. 

Rev. Dr. A. A. Bennett and others. 


a. First book in Romaji, which ai'e interlined with the Japanese. 

b. First book with times, which are in the sol-fa notation. 

c. Many of these hymns were taken from the Meth. hymnal of 1884. 

EPISCOPAL 


I 

i876(?)Shito Kyo- 
kwai no Uta 

Rev.W.B, Wright (S.P.G.) 26 hys. 


1877 

Sambi no Uta 

RtRev. H J. Foss (S.P.G.) 6 hys. 

3 

1878 

Shin-shin 

Sambisho 

Rev. C. F. Warren (C.M. 30 hys- 
S.) 

4 

1881 

Kiristo Ko- 
kwai no Uta 

Rt Rev. H. J. Foss 27 hys. 

5 ■ 

1882 

Shin - shin 
Sambika 

Rev. W. Andrews (Hako- 99 hys. i dox. 
date) 

6 


Seik 5 kwai 

Sambika 

(Tokyo) 65 hys. 

7 Aug. 

i88ra 

San-Shin-ka 

Rev. W.W. Dening (C. 90 hys. 

8 Sept. 

1883 

Seikokwai 

Kashu 

M.S.) 

Rev. T, S. Tyng (A.E.C.) 145 hys. 

9 

1S84 

» 

,, ,, 149 hys. No. Senlarg. 

10 June 

1891 

Seikdkwai 

Sambika 

Rt. Rev. H. J. Foss 213 hys. with tunes, 

16 chts. 

II 

1895 

Ainu Hymn 
Book^ 

Rev. J. Batchelor (C.M.S.) 34 hys. 

12 

1896 

Canticles with 

, Rev. T.S. Tyng (A.E.C.) Book of chants. 


Chants 

a. All the hymns are written in Japanese metre 7,5 and 7,7. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

1890 Kiristo K6- Rt. Rev. H.J. Foss (S.P.G.) 4 Xmas hys. 
tambi ifoUta 
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3 

1890a 

Domo Sam- 

Rev. A. Togawa 

32 hymns with timeSi 



bika 

(Itchi Kyokwai) 

For S.S. 

3 

1890 

Nichiyo Gak- 

Rev. K. Tsujii 

27 hys. for S.S. 



ko Uta Atsume (Seikokwai) 

4 May 

1892 

Yochien Sho- 

Miss A. L. Howe (A.B.C. 

94 songs with tunes. 



ka 

F.M.) 

4 April 

1896 

>> 

Supplement „ 

56 .. 

6 No\"* 

1894 

Kurisumasu 

>» »» >> 

23 hys. with tunes. 



no Uta 



7 ,, 



Rev. T. Harada and Mr. 

8 Xmas hys, with 

8 Nov. 



B, Nosho (Kumiai) 

tunes. 

1895 

Warabe-Uta 

Rev. Geo. Allchin (A.B.C. 

12 Xmas hys, with 




F.M.) 

times. 

9 Sept. 

1895 

» „ No. II 

>1 

12 hymns for S. S. 





with tunes. 

10 Ma)' 

1895b 

Gunjin Sam- 

,, ,, 

99 hys. 



bika 



II 

1895 

Kyuseigun 

Col. F. Wright 

30 hys. 



Gunka 

(Sal. Army) 


12 Oct. 

1896 

>1 

» >» » » 

43 hys. 2 dox. 37 





choruses. 

13 

1896 

Sukui no Uta 

Rev. B. F. Buxton (C.M. 

55 hys. 3 dox, for 




S.) 

gospel meetings. 

14' 

1900 


»» JJ 

Reprint of No. 13 with 





5 hys. changed. 

15 

1896 

Kotambi no 

Rt. Rev. H. J. Foss (S. P. 

1 0 Xmas hys. 



Uta 

G.) 

16 

1896 

Kushisetsu 

>1 

13 hys. for Holy 



Seijitsu no Uta 

Week. 

^7 

3900 

Fukuin Shoka Mr. T. Mitani (Seikokwai) 

104 hys. 77 chts. for 





gospel meetings. 

18 July 

1900 

Seinen Kwai Sambika 


19 Oct. 

1900 

Shinsei Sam- 

Rev. S. Wada (Nihon 

30 hys. Also with 



bika 

Kiristo Kyokwai) 

tunes. 

20 Mar. 

1901 

Nichiyo Gak- 

Mrs. Brokaw Jones and 

57 hys. with tunes. 



ko Seikashu 

Miss Glenn (A.P.C.) 


21 Feb. 

1901 

Yomigaeri no 

Rev. F. S. Scudder (R.G, 

Easter hys. with and 



Uta 

A.) : 

without tunes. 


a. Mr. Togawa published in 1891 a little book called Tebiki, which ex- 

plains some of the hymns in the Shinsen Sambika. 

b. These hymns were selected from the Shmsen Sambika for use among 

the soldiers during the China-Japanese War. 


SUPPLEMENTAEY NEOKOLOGY. 

KEV. GEO. COCHEAN, D.B. 


Born in Ireland, he was brought by his ixirents to Canada in his infancy, and 
there he got all the education that he derived directly from the schools. At an early 
age he was called to the work of the Christian ministry, and his name appears for the 
first time in the records of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 1854. His talents and 
his genuine piety commanded respect from the very beginning of his public career 
and he gretv in favour with men through all his years till he was called away in the 
47th year of his ministry. In Canada he rose steadily in public esteem till he was 
deemed worthy of the best ap}pointments ; but while in the pastorate of the ^letro- 
politari Church of Toronto, than which at that time there was no better appointment, 
he was invited by the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church of Canada, to conie 
to this country with Dr. Macdonald. At once he gave up all prospects at home, 
which were of the brightest character, and gladly came to this land to preach the 
gospel and build up a church. He speedily got hold of young men of character and 
promise. In each of them he became deeply interested, and drew them to himself 
with cords of sympathy and love. The late Mr. i!sakaninra, at the time the foremost 
Binologne hi J apan, persuaded him to give a little time to teaching in his school, and 
under Mr. C\>cliraifs teaching professed Christianity. This was helpful to his work 
as it drew about him a still larger number of young men, several of whom became 
Christians and candidates for the Christian ministry. About the year 1877 he laid 
the foundation of the Theological School, in which he was always the prominent 
iiguro as long as he remained in this country. His knowledge of the Book of books, 
oi general literature and of theological literature in particular W'as very extensive, 
and was at instant command. His conversations, lectures and sermons sparkled with 
literary gems. During the early years of his residence here his gifts as a public 
speaker were called into frequent exercise in the advocary of temperance and social 
reform. How faithfully and successfully he wrought from 1873 to 3879, how he 
identified himself with every object that had for its end the well-being of Japanese 
and foreigners, many wdll readily recall. He was early invited to share in the coun- 
sels and laboins of those who wei-e engaged in the translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
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■and his voice was listened to with i-esneet h^r thn.. „.i 

/'ll *1 P 3' wJio Ivnow th6 VGrnacul'ir anrl flip* 

Chinese languages vastly better than he. 

In 3879 he returned to Canada. He resnnwl ... 

1 . pastorate in the citv of Toronto 

^ „ .. 

.!,« ! 7 “ 7““'“ °' "■> <’•"« “"-If .'7 

ill. .1 li.™ oftailif,. His ^ 

eai.y ife, hut he had acquired a width of vision, a broad impartial judgment and a 
grasp of afiairs, that more than counterbalanced the loss of fervid e^nle iTl 
rst permd of hts residence here the encomium was pronounced upon him by one of the 
most competent critics in Japan of being the best extemporaneous speaker of English 
mthm country. Still he was always in demmrd for public services of various kinds 
lUhad a hne specimen of a .scholar, a gentlemen and a Christian of a very catholic 

.nd to all r' ^^'^'>“«ations, 

^ to gatherings he contributed his full share of “sweetness and light >' 

. .m-haps h.s be.,t work was in the Theological School of the Canadian Mssion 
or to rt he gave his best thought .and noblest eflbrt. There are many in our- ministr; 
.hore^rdhim as their teacher, guide and friend, and acknowledge their debt to 
urn. ^Vhen for a tnne the two theological schools of Aoyama and Azabu worked 
O , IS services were highly appreciated by the sister denomination. On the 
Church of which he was one of the original founder, the impi-ess of his moulding 
iiancls can be distinctly seen. 

On account of the continued ill-health of Mm. Cochran, which precluded the 
po.ssibihty of her return to Japan, and his own declining health, he found it neces- 
«ry rn the spring of 3893, though at the cost of much painful feeling, to sever his 

connection With the Japanese work and return to America. 

Eetuming to America, he settled in Los Angele.s, Southern Oalifomia. where his 
ami y had been residing. “ In a quiet but eliective manner, he served as Congrega- 
tional pastor at Santa Monica, as Dean of the Maclay Theological College, and for the 

past two years as Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of the Dnivemity of Southern 

a ifomia, winning the affection and esteem of a wide circle of friends.” 

His death was caused by a trouble in his head, something of a cancerous growth 

brought on evidently by catarrhal irritation. 
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He leav^es beliind him his mourning widow, Miss Cochran, Mrs. C. L D. Moore, 
and Mr. Greorge J. Cochran. The eulogy, pronounced by so many since tlie news of 
his lamented deatli reached us, that he was a very good man, was well deserved. He 
was a human being, and therefore not faultless, but probably there are very few men 
in any land, in any profession, freer from blemishes and flaws than lie. (food ness 
shone out conspicuously in his whole life and conyei’sation. 

. M. M. 

Rev. HUGH WADDELL. 

Mr. Waddell’s birth in 1840, his entering college at the age of 22, his licensure 
6 years later, and a call to be his father’s successor in the church of Cxlenarm ; iiis being 
sent to China where his labors were much appreciated by his colleagues Carson and 
Hunter ; his i*eturn home owing to a malady that prevented liis stay in (Jhina ; his 
being sent to reopen the Mission in Spain ; and his being sent out by the IT. P. C’hurch 
of Scotland to open a Mission in Japan in 1873, with McLaren, Faulds, Davison and 
others where he labored faithfully for 27 years till his return home in the closing 
year of the century — these are the chief events of his life. His missionary career was 
marked with warmth of heart, with pure evangelical piety, with a love of Presby tcrial 
polity, and good order and truth which showed itself in the early efforts at union and 
in the many questions affecting ,the Church’s purity and parity of ofEce-bearers. Pie 
was a ready debater, and was much sought after for sermons and lectures, both in 
English and J apanese. His early introduction to the study of the Chinese characters 
made him afterwards very much of a Sinologue, and his interest in the controve^ies 
in China on the terms for God, and Spirit, led him to devote much attention to the 
same in the Japanese language. He was a staunch advocate of for the word 

Spirit instead of the word commonly in use in Bible translation, and in 

speech. He would say Sei~hiy instead of Sd-reij for Holy Spirit. He held that Bei 
taught pantheism. While the Ki was the j)ersonal spirit, and impersonal -as well. 
It was the term for spirit of Spring, for good spirits, etc., and for pnenma and wind. 
The value of these studies may yet appear. A few of his Japanese friends endorsed his 
views, and others may later on. Mr. Waddel’s labors in connection with the Theolog- 
ical Department of the Meiji Gaknin, though of short duration, were much appre- 
ciated ; but it was mostly, as an earnest evangelist, or herald of the Gospel he made 
his influence most felt. He was always a vreleome preacher to the foreign Dnion 
Churches of Yokohama and of Tokyo. At times he supplied most acceptably the puipit 
of the former consecutively for a period of some months. In Japanese address he was 
always an interesting speaker, and his services for public lectures were much sought after* 


; 
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l b did cousidcaHe e.vangelLstic wk in couutrv place, but bi. mo.. ..cent evau- 
Kd.st.o se™ were confined to px-eaohing in Uyeno Park under the auapioes of Mis. 
houngmans Ueno MiBsion. Those- were carried onstatedly for several yea«. An 
estrangement took place, thr-ongh no fault of his, in his relations with the m^a 
Kyokm m its Presbytery and GeneiM Synod. This wag owing to their- 
<k position of Key. ST. Tamura from the ministiy for writing and publishing a book 
ley construed as defaming the national reputation. This Mr. Waddel, in common 
|uth many othem, thought altogether unwananted, and even subversive of all 
resbytenal government. He tried patiently to induce the prosecuting parties to. 
rehace their steps, but failing to secnre this he quietly withdrew from all connection 
othcially with the Presbytery iind the Synod. 

It was a satisfaction that many of these membem at whose acts he took exception 
we It among those signing a testimonial to his devotion and services to the Church on 
Ins withdrawal fiom the mission field, and petitioning his Home Board to reenforce- 
mission and return Mr. Waddel if restored to health. This, alas, was not to he. 

^ e can now see the good hand of God in taking him home with his family, permitting 
him to visit friends and relations in Canada, and to end his days quietly in the bosom 
01 his family and among the relatives and friends of his youth. Mr. Waddel by his 
first wife and faithful helper hail a large fiimily of children, mostly sons, who are all 
.sil-owing up to usefulness, and we would fain hope that the promise, “Instead of 
the fathers shall be the children, whom Thou mayest make princes in all the earth,” is 
to be fully realized in some of them taking tlioir father’s place in the ministry and in 
missioiiai} TJiis .is a desire the writer feels confident bis good friends, Mr. and 

hirs. Waddel, would heartily endor.se were they capable of making their wishes known. 
Mr. M addel’s death coincides with the closing of the work of the United Presby-. 
terian Churcli of Scotland’s work in Japan. This it might have done anyway, but it 
is all tiie more regretted that his useful sendees can not be secured under otber- 
aaspice.s. And the more regrettable because Eev. Robert and Mrs. Davidson’s useful, 
Jabors can not also be continued to Japan. 

Pw o Missions the Edinburg Medical Mission represented efficiently by Er. Palni 
—and tlie United Presbyterian Cbnrch of Scotland’s ^Mission, latterly represented by 
l\ev. Davidson and Eev. AVaddel are now withdrawn. Tims the several families of 
Eeformed and Presbyterian Churches interested in suijporting the Church of Christ 
in Japan ” are now wholly of American connection. M^hether Canadian, Australian 
or Enropeau, Presbyterian bodies are to take part in the future remains to be seen. We- 
are thankful for the good part the United Pi'esby terian Cfimrch of Scotland Mission 


is: 
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took in the earlv organization of the Council of the Three Missions-nntil recently 
giwut to te seven missions, hut now by that Mission’s withcbawal reduced to six 
missions viz: three Presbyterian, two Reformed, and one Woman’s Union Board 

of Missions. 

To have been an esteemed member of one these contributing Missions, to have 
earnestly and hopefully labored for the conversion of the Japanese, to have manv 
Japanese brethren to lament his early loss is an honor well deseiwed, and sueli as 
■to^ enable ns to say antieipatively of our Lord’s own words “M’ell done, good and 

faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ! ” 

J. ILB. 

MRS. CKELSTIXE E. FAUST. 

^ ^ Mrs. Christine E. Faust, wife of Rev. Allen K. Faust, missionary of the German 
Retormed Church located at Sendai, departed this life on July 11th, 1901, in the twen- 
ty fourth year of her age. Mr. and Jfa. Faust arrived in Japan in September of 
last year. Mrs. Faust’s home was Lanraster, Pa., and, up to the time of her marriage, 
she was a beloved teacher in the public schools of her native city. By temperament, 
education a.nd Christian zeal she was unusually well fitted for the foreign missionary 
service, and by the side of her excellent husband her life in Japan seemed exceed- 
ing y promising. .She made rapid progress in the ac<imsition of the Japanese lan- 
guage and already had heguu to make hemelf very useful in direct Christian work. 

0 a icmai rahle c.xtent the love and esteem of the Japanese people were already 
hers. Iler.home life with her hushand was sweet, well nigh ideal 

held R ftTT services were 

m the chapel of the Tokoku tlakuin, where she had often worshipped and 

Jhere her voice had been heard in beautiful song. Many Mends, both JapanesI and 

WM t^, ,, ,,,, ^ ^^^onh. 

■of'the ty ire? ^ away on a high hill no.th 

high?oun?l'‘ “ aaemi-oircleof 

. ^“‘v^&xutiapan. Now there is one more* 
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lie would not wish for any more. Yet we can believe, that our (lod will make eve: 
this event work for good to those for wliom the departed sister came to devote he 
life. Hers, the first missionary grave in Sendai, will ■ abidingly testify of tlielov 

oftiiat Eedeemer wlio came to seek and to love the lost. 


nilXGS TO BE EEjVIEMBEEED ABOUT JAPAN. 

Eev. Albertus Pieters. 

^ 1 That Japan is about as large as the State of California, or as the States of 
.Michigan, Wisconsin, and half of Illinois, put together. 

2 That it is a very beantifnl oonntry, and so inomifainmis that not more than 
one-ten ill is under cultivation. 

in " 

md hi r? »-Pidly increasing, 

and in thirty yeais more, will probably amount to one h„ndi-ed millions 

bv a Cabh !t' 7T"‘ " “ Emperor being assisted 

0 That as a whole the conntiy is well governed, under laws similar to our own, 

amassafe evoLwhere in Japan as in’ 

7 That Jai^n has iaih-oads,stea„iship.s, an army .a navy, medical science, 
■ectric elegi-aphs, telephones, .street railw.ays, sanitary regulations, and everythin. 

tliat marks a civilised, progressive community. ' ^ ^ 

S That it has an excellent school .system, ,so well appreciated by the people, 
ugh one-third the e-vpensos are met by fees from pupils, SI per eentofthe 

bcis and ol [ler cent of the girls attend school. 

'*"*“■ “• ‘ ■ 
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11 That as Paul was sent to the Greeks and KomaiiS; so we are sent to the 
Japanese, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Salan nnto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance 
among tlioin which are sanctified through faith that is in Christ. 

1*2 That the encouraging progress on the charts, and statistical tables is a begin- 
ning, but only a beginning of tliis great work, and that its prosecution and successful 
completion call for the interest, prayers, gifts, and consecration of every one who 
loves tlie Redeemer. 

1?> Historical details. 

1550. (about). Roman Catholic ^Missions begun. 

3597, and for se\'eral decades, great persecution of Christians, resulting in ihe 
almost total extinction of Christianity and interdicting foreign intercourse 
almost totally till 3864. 

1859. Protestant Missions begun. 

1S04. First Protestant convert baptized. 

1865. Joseph Xeesima goes to America. 

1S66. "IVakasa baptized in ISTagasaki. 

3867. llepbnrn^s Dictionary published. 

3SG8. Emperor restored to power. 

3869. First single lady missionary arrives, Miss Mary Kidder (now Mrs. E. K. 
Miller). . . 

1871. First Scripture poj'tioii publislied (MatthcAv’s Gospel). Iwakura Embas^iy 
starts oil tour around the world. 

1872. First church organized, Kaigan, (X. K. K.) Yokoliama. 

JS73. .AntiHihristiaii notices removed. Educational system organized. I^vakiira 
Embassy returns. 

1874. Joseph Xeesima returns to Japan. 

1S75. „ „ founds the Doshisha. 

1876. Kumamoto Band enters „ „ • 

1877. Presbyterian (Xorth) and Reformed (Dutch) unite in one synod. 

1S80. Translation of Xew Testament completed. 

188o. Osaka General Missionary Conference. Great revival movement begins. 

1886. Church union movement (of Presb. and Cong, churches) begun. Meiji Gukuin 
organized. 

18SS. Translation of Old Testament completed. Yen 20,000 raised in Japan for 
Doshisha endowment- 
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388&. Visit of Y. M. C. A-Gen. College See. Mr. AVishard. Church union movement 

fails. . .. 

Treaty revision fails. Beginning of antiforeign, antichristian, uationalLstie 

wave. 

1890. Crastitution promulgated, Rescript on education issued. Death of Dr. Yeeisima. 

1891 . First Diet. Great earthquake in centralJapan. 

1894. Treaties revised. War with China. Ch'ristian evangelist.s. 

1895. Great Earthquake in Tokyo and Yokohama. 

180>.'.. A. I). C. F. M. Deputation visits Japan. 

I.’ ceases cooperation with Doshisha. 

Great tidal wave in K. E. Japan. 

1897. Mr. Mott organizes Yatiomal College Y. M. C. .i. 

1808. Death of Dr. Verbeok. Doshisha removes Christianity from its constitution. 
8.-9. Doshisha reorganized and Chi-istian character restored. Revised treaties 
into eflect. Educational Edict depriving Christian schools of privilege 
previously enjoyed. 

1900. Christian Educational Convention. 

Tokyo General Missionary Conference. 

1901. Educational disabilities of Christian schools removed. 


STATISTICS AND CHARTS 

COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 

Rsv. D. 2* 2PEKCER 


Rev. H. M. LAHDI2 


L F031 COIXIX'TIXG STATISTICS 

n. Statistics of Pilot. Missions, LS82, (From Osaka (/ouf. Report.) (In Poc*' 
ni. fSTATISTICS OF PrOT. MISSIONS, 1SS2-~1900 

IV. Statistical Charts (witli introduction) I— V. Omd in Pocket) ... : 

V. A. Roman Cattiojac ^fissroN 

R. (Rlfek CiiiTRcn : 

VI. A. Organized lYork in Tokyo : 

B. Student Y. M. C. Assocmtions ... 1 

VII. SOiool Statistics of Japiiu 

’'Vm. Cities with over 10,000 Tnliabitants 3 


IX. 1 )istrihntion of )[i.s.sionaries by Fu and Ken 
,, „ Missions... 


(In i^>cket j 
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I. FOBjM fob collecting statistics of PEOTESTA.NT AtlSSIONS 

IN JAPAN. 


(As recommended by the Conference for use by the various j\nssions.) 


Name of Mission 

A'ear when opened 

L Alarried Men Missionaries (including those on furlough) ; 

2. Unmarried Men Missionaries ,, „ „ , 

^3. Lhimarried Lady Missionaries „ „ „ , 

4. Persons employed as Missionaries, (not Members) ,, 

5. Total Missionaries, "Wives included, „ 

r>. Estimated Value of Alission property, exclusive of vSchools and . 

Churches, (in yen') ; 

7. Native Ordained Ministers 

H. Native Unordained Ministers and Helpers, (men) 

il. Pastors in charge of Churches, 

10, Native Bible-women employed ; 

IL Full Members 

32. Probationers, Catechumens or Trial ^lembers, j. 

Lb Baptized Children '• 

34. Total Members j. 

3 5 . Adult 31aptisins or Conlirinations I . 

3 0 . i n fan t Bapt isms 

37. Whole number of Stations or Congregations 

38. <, hganized Churches 

39. I'hnrches wholly self-supporting (including salary of pastor paid . 

by Church) 

20, Clmrclies Partly Self-supporting 

21, N umber of Church, Bu ildings ! . 

® I 

22, Estimated A^ahie of Church Buildings (in yen) 

2c2 . No. of Sunday Schools ! ! . 

24. No. Teachers in Sunday Schools 

25. No. Scholars in Sunday Schools I. 

2G. No. Young Peoxde’s Societies in your Church 

27. Native Mission Board ? AVhat Amt. did it contribute ? j. 
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AS. raLsed'by Native CJmrolies for all purpo.ses, one year, yen i 

:*!). Amt. contributed by or throngli your Mission, in aid of Native ! ' 

Churches one year, in yen,,,,, i ! 

3>oys’ Seliools (Boarding) ! 

;TI. Students in same (Total), i ..! 

d2 . G iris’ Schools (Boarding) ! ......! 

Students in same (Total) i | 

d-1 . 3 )a.y Schools, iiicl uding Kindergartens i | 

X), Students in same (Total) I .| 

:>G. Theological Schools • ! ......j 

l>7 . Students in same (Total) 1 j 

38 . B ible W omans’ Training Schools | | 

39. Students in same (Total ) j | 

4.0. Total No. of present Graduates of Theological Schools ! j 

41. No. of same in service 5 

42. Estimated Yakie of all School Property, in yen | 

43. No. Publishhig Houses i 

44. No. Vols. published current year ■ 

4:5. No. Page.s „ „ „ 

40. Estimated Value of Publishing Plant, in yen I 

47. Orphanages and Homes, ; ! 

48. Inmates in same * ' ! 

49. Hospitals and Dispensaries | j 

50. In-patients treated ! 

51. Out-patients treated j | 

52 . Blank tilled by whom ? 

53. For the year ending (when ?) 

Notk 1.— 27^6 answer to question 5 should equal the sum, of 1, 2, 3, 4, plus the 

numher of Wives. 

2. — The answer m 14 is the sum of 11, 12 13. 

3. — The answer to IS should equal the sum of & 20. 

4. — Question 28 includes every form of benevolence except 3Imum appropriation 

■■ proper. "" , , 
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1. Married Male Mission- 
aries 


2. Unmarried Male Mission- 
aries 


3. Unmarried Female Mis- 
sionaries 


4. Persons employed as Mis- ^ 
sionaries, not Members.. • 


S. Total Missionaries, Wives 
included — ....I 


Tables and Statistical Ohabts 
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jlS82; 

Estimated value of Mission' joo? 
property, exclusive 0^1 omi 
Schools and Churches, iioq!! 

^ 

1900: 


18S2! 
11885 ' 
18S8 

mv 

il894 

1897j 

1900 


^sative Ordai ned Minister 


I882i 

ISative Unordained Mini- 1888 
sters and Helpers, lS9l! 

(males) ,....,....11894' 

il897i 

il900; 


Pastors in charge of Chiu- 
dies 



10 , 


> - 
'rf ' 


18821 

1885| 

1888 

Native Bible-women ...ISOli 
|1894: 
1897i 
i9oo; 

18821 
1885| 
11888;' 
189l| 
1894| 
1897 
1^0, 


ll- Full Members 



239! 881, , 

433| 2,752] , , 

900] 7,093 lo' j 130 

1,279 10,1421 I j 
Ij'^lSi 11,079, 225; j 286 

1,852 10,025j S17; 287 

,1,885110,214! 332| 22| 611,' 


214 

214 

1,378 

1,649*' 

1,876* 

2,131 

2,231. 



Tables and Statistical Ghauts- 


21,000; 

21,000’ 

44.317 

43.317 

51.317 

63.317 
2241921 


! a 48,800 

a 137, 800 
1 a 163,117 

a 160,332 
a 190,532 
a 219,432 
8,00aa 583,007 


! 12,000j 


c 14 

c 27 
e 60 

c' 94 

4 c 15S 

2 2 c 332 

__2 2 _^2 2 j 2 ^ 

I 5,092 

9,536 
23,026 

30 31,360 

84 45 35,534 

108| 126 60 36,207 

116112 168 75 118 37,063 


761 2,431 
7 761 3,964| 

103 2,582 7,551 
225 4,000 9,969 

322 6,257 9,3171 

323 6,337 9,613 
407 4,574 10,789: 


3,296 I 

2,854 153 

3,061 381! 

3,335 532 

3,524 559 ! 

3,856 6661 



ll8S‘>i I 

il885! ! 

I18S81 ! 

■[189l| ' 

11894 ’ 

Iis9t! I ^ i 

imoi I i 

11882 £ 39 ] 8811 

il885 433 2,752 

;i88.S 900; 7,093' 

.11891 1,279 10,142| 

11894 1,518 11,079, 

'l897l 1,852 10,025; 

1900^ 1,885 W,214|^ 

1882 69 204! 

1885 107 1,027 

1888 207 2,801 

'1891 251 1,040 


12, Probationers, Catecliu- 
mens or trial Members. 


Total Members. 


.317i 


14 , Adult Baptisms or Con- 
firmations 


15. Infant Baptisms 


Whole number of tSta- 
tions or Congregations. .. 


17. Organized C!hiirche.s, 


3 




992 


Tokyo Missionary Coni’ehence, 


19 . Churolies partly selftsup ' 
porting : 


^^umber ofChurch Enikl-i 
ings i 


21. Estimated Value ofiJoQ? 


Churoli Buildings in'ioQ^ 

yen. j.ioy4 

11897 
11900 


1882 

1885 

1888 

No. of Sunday Schools... I 

!1897 

;i900 


|1882 
jl8S5 . 

■23. No. Teachers in o. 

Schools Sunday:1891 


.2 3 

-•1=^ t es S 


1 H 


r> j c: ;■ c 

S3 1 03 e3 

I o _ I a 


si 

C JO 2 CQ ' 3 UO I 


1882: 

18 . Churches wholly self-iio^ol 
supporting (includingjggji 
salary of pastor paid by'^on^j 
^ 

lioooi 


5 ! II 

«)9! <>! 


lS,6S2j I 

24,681i I 

42,377| SOO, 
67,489.2,500 
83,716:2,5001 
100165, 2, .5001 


i 500 
950 
2,770 
3,920 
5,370 
5,600 
9,000 7,146 


24! 


33 

i 

30i 

3 

64 


28| 

3 

68 


26 

15 

■ 3 

43 

f 

■ i 

16 

41 


00 

IS 

67 


114 

silUM 

71 

2 

170 


72 

3 

14.7 

iiiWH 

551 

5 

se ,, 



ft-'.'.;.'"*'’!?! .'-'..sM ' 



Tables akd- Statisjcical Chakts, 


^ 

O ' 

O'* o 

*S- -Q 

5 

ci O 

O 

.. o* 

■o 

o 

S 

r-! 

• 12. Meth. Protestant Cli. i 

j 

’« 

IC 

*2) 

a 

o 

CO 

M 

B 

k7 

Ph 

o '« 

R'g 

15. Salvation Array. [ 

10. Scandinavian Japan- j 
Alliance (a) j 

17. Seventh Bay Advent, i 

18. Society of Frieiab. 1 

19. Southern Baptist Con- 1 

vention. 1 

20. United Brethren. 

2] . Independent. 

TOTALS. 


' 



■ 

1 



i i ! i ' 

! ' ! ! i 14 





4 



. I ■ i' , i 1 ! 18 




0 

IS 



! i 1 i , 6S 

l! 



4 

21 



! ■ ■; i 69 




5 

21 



1 . j 1 77 

€*• 

I 

1 

1 

00 



! 1 I 70 

4 

2 

1 

2 

22 



! 1 1 71 

10 



S 

0 



1 ill! 43 

12 



8 

6 



1 1 1 45 

25 


2 

44 

43 



i 1 i 143 

5i;> 

1 

0 

52 

52 



1 ii i i ‘iwi 

5S 

6 


S3 

52 



1 1 i; . i 282 

7(> 

,10 

4 

61 

47 

8 


i ‘ li 1 ?.0fi 

75 

12 

9 

52 

47 

15 

1 

ij 1 a| r. 3k: 

10 




26 




12! 

! 



1 42 



! 1 81 

,25! 

l| 



42 



95 

28 

”1 

1 


42 



i'll ' ■ 107 

30 

r\ 

2 


46 



1 i i 136 

. 47 

■ 9| 

5 


73 

8 


1 1 1 192 

52 

9 

8 

75 

73 

15 


1 • 2 289 

7,1501 







1 1 c 7,650 

9,650! 




682 



; ‘ c 24,964 

i8,ooo: 

2,500 



24,050 



c 77,209 

32,000! 

3,700 

3,000 


24,800 



; i : : Ic 125,589 

32,500; 

i 6,993 

3J50 


26,600 



: 1 i c 176,677 

88,297 

! 12,908 

8,450 


38,500 



; I 800: i |c 272,998 

12.1,449 

13,008 

9,950 


78,105 



; i 800 ; l,000;c 376,109 

25 


1 

.... 

3 


1 

i : 1 1 - 49 

t.>< 


1 

10 

6 

1 

1 ■ 

i . i r ■■ ■ 73 ■ 

77 

’ 15 

2 

32 

77 



i ■ ! ■■■■ ■■ j ■ , 267' 

75 

34 

4 

52 

77 



i ■!:■.■ 3 ■' .353 

113 

49 

14 

110 

77 


18 

li i 4' 575 

129 

54 

29 

91 

264 


; 12 

; 6; 5 790 

125 

46 

21 

152 

264 

n 

► 12 

: Ij 6j 7| 8 ^ 2 864 



' 2 


139 



! ' c 156 



4 


193 



■■1 c 213 


20 

7 


193 

. 


e 360 


45 

! 9 


193 



3 e 431 


100 

19 


193 



4 c 559 


73 

37 

j 

630 

'! ^ 

1. 

12 4 c 986 


: 79 

i 52 


479 

! If 

s\ " ' 

12 4 13 0 811 



1882 

1885 

„ , 1888 

bandayisox 

1894 


34. Scholars 
>'ehools 


iiow many young } 3 eo' 
pie’s societies in your 1391 
Church 1894 


J(>. rM\ys’ Scliools (Board- 

ing:) : 


^57. 8:iiideuts in same 


(.rirls’ Sehooli 


StiKloiits in same (Total). 1891 
1894 
1897 
1l900 
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s 


S .2 si S ^2 
2 2^ 


30. Day Scliools . 


J8.Sii 

:i88o’ 

,1888! 

..!1S91 

11894' 

;]897; 

11900! 




|1SeS5 

ilSSS! 

Students In same (Total. hiSOl 
11894 
■!lS97j 
;1900| 


r 


Theological Schools.. 


3»1. 


1882 

il885 

[1888 

1891 

1894 

1897 

1900 


1882 | 
18851 
|1888| 

Students in .same (Total. ')i 1891 
•118941 
:iS97i 
1900 


il882| 

jisso! 

Estimated Value of 
.Seho,5l Proiierty, in 

;1S97 

il900 


il882 

, ISSoj 

■35. No. Graduates of Theo-ijM?' 
logical .Schools 

' ' ' ; il897 

■ • , > . : aOOO! 




1G9 

2041 

2891 

3G9 


10 

10 

11 

16 


Ooj 

127 

G5 

4 

12 


IG; 

110 ' 


S 

i 

|<3^ 

L c 

CU o 


I 

i ^ 

i "p ZQ 


P 

6 


m CC 

2 c « j c 

'fiq 


o a 

|C1 


4i 

1' 

9: 

9 


90' 
■ 144 
430' 
475' 


9 1 


lOj 

11 


12 

5 

G 


! ■' ' '■ 

! 15,000 

: 1,000; 

■ifl,000 

. 1,000; 

110,000 

1 , 000 : 

20,000 

1,090' 

28,000 

, 1,000’ 

50,000 


i 4 


1 


1 


7: 1 

4 


9 1 

• 5 


18 3| 

* 4 


20 ' 1 

2 


iiilR 

iii^B 
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: D ,*200 

05,701 

140.000 

147, ‘200, 24,040' 

158.000 44,660 
158,000 44,990 
200,000' 60,640' 


52,000; 

8‘2,0D0i 

51,000! 

81,000; 

86 , 000 * 

107,000! 

571,000' 


8,000 

10 , 000 ! 

23,500 

23,500, 

39,000 

37,500' 


25,000: 

31,000 



Tokyo Missionary Conference, 


oG. No. of same in service.,. 18911 
1894^ 
18971 

. 

18821 

1885; 

1888i 

. Orphanages and Homes. 1891' 
18941 
18971 

^1900! 

1882^ 

18851 

r 

Inmates in same 18911 

:iS94' 
|1897| 
^1900[ 

il8S2! 

118851 

o9. Hospitals and Disi)en- I qq?! 

1894! 

18971 

:1909: 

~|l88^ 
1885; ■ 
1888' 

40. In-patients treated jlSOl! 

1894! 

11897! 

: - V WOOj 

188S,' 

ISSn; 

r\ X • jlS88| 

41. Out-patients treated '1891j 

I1894! . 

ii897! 

' iiWi 



Tables and Statistical Ghauts, 


3,500 

3,500 

150 

24,500 

3,200 

20,729 


24,300 

2,500 

13,969 


1000 


Tokyo Missiokary Conference. 


ly. 


fSP 


i'*rj 7T 

TO .p- 
' u cS 

S’s. 




ilS82: 

il885| 

42. Arat. raised by Natlvej^SSS 
Churches for all pur- 1891 1 

poses, one year, ye// 118941 

11897 

ilOOOi 


i 18821 

T.r . vl885: 

riave you an organized -jonnl 

Native Mission Board 00*; i 
Mlien organized? ^Vliatj jnnj;! 
Amt* did it contribute 


I 

i\ 




^ o “ 
CD d 

C OS.rt 

|l 


.« i S3 fl i 

M I j 


d 

gw 


119001 


' Q 

Cm 

o 


5 i o 


_4 O 

u ^ 

^ O 
5C- C • 
S3 O ea 

«*:3.Sd 

iw 


\U\ 

\i^' 


bs:!.% 




r4 

c4 

CO 


ic 

0 i 

349 

7,651 





1,139 

13,679 



15 

50 

1,100 

16,328 



■87 

662! 

1,142 

23,784 

536 

75 

99S. 

1,908 

22,925 

320’ 

200 

1,0001 

2,818 

31,745 

i 

436 


1,149 

1,155 


1,756 






1,894 






2,437 




i 1 


3,214 




1 100 : 


1,839! 




1 1501 


2,931: 




i 200: 


2 i 


4;ioo 

4,490 


833 

437 

523 

004 

684 





Tap>les akd Statistical Charts. 


(>,450 

(>,5(>5 SHO 
^ 0.15 1 , 1.18 

7,21 S -0(>7 
17,850 t:,97G 
1H,940 p,,08^ 


' 509 8,029: 

1 509 17,884 

10 8,817 24,729 
55 6,463 21,556 
3‘j3' 5,621 16,965: 

5SS 7,391:26,539: 302 
965' 10,080134,6880,122 


9,722 

32,843. 

54,996 

59,894 

63,303 

87,132 

107,459 


127 ; 152! 421 


1,786 

2,537 

3,500 

5,015 

S,S36 

8,358 


(a) Some of tlie figures presented are much short of the actual value. 

(b) Kot wholly reliable, the word “ pastor ” not being understood. 

(c) Eeports incomplete. 


IV. 


STATIS’TICAL CHARTS 

ftlYlNG 

DIAGRAMMATIC 

VIEWS OF THE SUMMARIES 

OF 

CHRISTIAH WORK IH JAPAH 

FUOM 

1882 TQ 1900. 

... — 

Explanations: 

Morizontal rows of figures indicate dates by years. LiltiplN' perpendicular 
marginal figiires l^y the number following each item (as written opposite tlie line 
allotted thereto) to get the statistics for said item. Financial items have the multi- 
plier looo, Meml)ership items (of Churches, S. Schools, Szc.) have the multiplier 
100. Ximiber of churches, S. Schools and their teachers Iiave the multiplier lo. 

Other marginal dgures opposite statistical lines refer to the items as num].)ered 
on the sheet used for gathering these statistics, and arc as follows : — 

5. Total iMissionaries, including Wives, 

7. Native Ordained Ministers. 

8. „ Unordained Ministers and Helpers (men). 

13. Total Members. 

14. Adult Baptisms and Confirmations. 

17. Organized Churches. 

18. Churches wholly Self-supporting (including payment of salary of pastor 

by church.) 

20. No. of Church Buildings. 

22. „ „ Sunday Schools. 

m 

; , - 3 * ,> ,, Teachers in S. Schools. 

'' ^ , 

r: ' ' ^ 




Statistical Charts. 


24 - „ Scholars in S. Schools. 

26. Doys’ Schools (Boarding). 

27. Students in same. 

28. < iirls’ Schools (Boarding). 

29. Students in same. 

30. Day Sc:hools, 

31. Students in same. 

32. Theological Schools. 

33 ' Students in same. 

34 * h.stimated \ alue of School Property (yen). 

42. Amount .Raised by Japanese Churches for all purposes (one year, yen), 


No. L Summaries of general church statistics. 

No. IL Educational statistics. In this sheet the 
graduates luu'c the multiplier, i, while pupils ha\'e the mi 
Nos. nr and IV give statistics of the five leadin' 
diurches. 

No. Ill if, Sunday School Enrollment. 

,, HI Church Members and Organized Churche; 
IV Missionaries add Japanese Ministers. 

\ gives these two latter cliarts in figures. 

Note : diarts are in pocket. 



Tokyo Missionauy Oo^jfehbnck. 


V. TOTALS OF FIVE DENOMINATIONAL GRODP3. 
Missionaries. 


Jai),Tne5e Workers, Ordained and licentiates (men.) 


Organized Churches, 


Church Members {in even iinnclreds.) 


7,100 10,200 n,l00 10,000 10,200 

900 .1,400 1,(;00 1,000 1,900 

1.000 4,000 0,200 ^0,000 

5.000 (>,^U0 7,000 S,000 9,200 

7.000 10,000 9,000 9.0»n0 ll,9>00 


S. S. Enrollment (in even hundreds.) 

A jJMH) 1,1)00 :l,S0O 5,800 5,400 4,100 4,400 

B 0 200 000 1,800 2,700 8,400 8,200 

K 400 500 1,100 1,500 8,700 8,500 5,400 

M 1,000 C700 5,700 6,400 9,400 12700 10,800 

P ],8>0O 2,000 4,800 4,800 4,S00 8,700 6,200 

These ligures lor the Presbyterian group are accurate, being obtained from the 
Council Eeports. Those in ih^ general table and on cliart IV are too large, missionaries 
who liad withdrawn Ijeing included. 



ViN OAniOLlC MISSION IN JA1>AX 
f. 3, 1900. (From Loomis’ Labios). 

Colleges 
Ptipils in do. 

Girls’ Boarding Schools ; 

Bupilsin „ „ 

iVimary Schools 

JMpils in Primary Schools ;;rL’ ( 

Orphanages If 

Children in Orphanages 147 f 

Industrial Schools £v( 

Pupils in Industrial Schools 325 

dispensaries p 

Hospitals for Lepers 2 

Inmates of „ „ 

Hospital for the Aged 1 

Inmates of „ ,, 

Infant Baptisms ; Christian Parenls 1782 
3j Heatlien Parents 1332 
A d ul t Baptisms ] 43 *> 


Archbishop 

Bisliops 

Missionaries (European ) 

Priests (Japanese) 

<otechists( „ j 
•Maiianites, briars (Furopean) 
GPipanese) 

Novices c \ 

J3 

< istereian Brothers (European) 

» 3 5 (Japanese) 

Sisters (European) 

33 (Japanese) 

Novices 

Station and Districts 
('ougregations 
Churches, Chapels, etc. 

Student Cateeliists 
Seminaries 

n • ct . . { Clerical 

I up] Is m Seminaries • 


Total Adherents 


OF THE GBKKK CIHIUCJI IN JAPAN, 

Nicolai to the Kinrikai, and given in tlie Japan 
Alai 1 of June 18, 1901.) 

2-5,698 Annual increase of converts, about 1000 
297 Aloney spent in direct Evang. work 4992 1 

33 ,3 „ schools .190-55 

33 33 33 printing 752:-; 

33 33 33 taxes and repairs 15575 

HIS „ ,, kooks 1464 

1,855.98 ,, new ehurcli in Kyoto 4000 


i'onverts, 

Churches 
( 'hurdi buildings 
Ordained Japanese priests 
Evangelists 
Baptisms for past year 
'Contributions to Jap, Churches 
33 53 various objects 

connected with the work 


YI. 

A. OEGANLSED CIIRISTIAX WORK IX TOKYO CTTY. 
Compiled March, 1900 
By Galey M, Fisher. 



Eiissiaii 

Ecclesi- 




astical 

Roman 


Protestant. 

Mission. 

Catholic. 

Total. 

3. XumhcT of Clmrdi buildings. 62 

2 

6 

70 

2, Yalne of Cluirdi buildings and land Y2ol,4S2 

179.550 

100,000 

510,982 

signs of Christianity in Tokyo arc almost invisible 

to the casual observer. 

In taking ; 


bir-rs-cye of tlie city one is struck 'with tlic absence of tliose tapering’ spires wliicli rise as in- 

<lcxes of the C'liristian life of ’^Vestern cities. Impressive temples and Government buildings meet 
tin eye at every turn, but tlie btiildings of Christian organi/ations are mostly small or in unnoticed 
liart- of the city. Hence not a few iraiisienit and permanent residents conclude that Christianity 
‘1ms hardly made a ripple on the life of the capital, much less become a strong eurrent. 

It is partly with the 1ioi)e of dispelling such erroneous impressions that the following statistics 
have heeii compiled. It is manifestly impossible to register all the diverse agencies deriving impetus 
from Christianity and Indirectly furthering the many-sided truth which it embodies. All those 
pi’pers and lecture platforms, relief societies and reform clubs, wliicl] are animated to some degree 
by Christian principles, should not be left out of account, although necessarily omitted from a table 
like this, n hich comprises only the institutional work of the principal Christian churches in Tokyo. 
Among the auxiliary institutions omitted are:— the Young Men’s Christian Association, with 4’2{‘f 
niemlv-is, varied activities, property worth 00,000 and a budget c»f ‘2,()00 y/c??. two-thirds of which 
is laised in Japan ; the fcfalvatiou Army with its evangelistic and relief work : the Christian orpluui- 
ay.‘S (;>>, hospitals (.“d, and industrial student homes (2): the putlishing houses (3) and book-stores; 
and lastly, not a Cow cha{>e1s and evening schools oondueted by independent workers.' 

Tlie compiler has made estimates in a few cases where facts w’ere not accessible . But in order 
th d the table may hare authoritative value it shoTild be stated that it is based on si)ecial reports 
kindly fuvnidied by the following repi’esentatives ; TheKev. Messrs, Topping, Guy, Webb, Voegelein, 
■\Vendt, Spencer, Aurell, Howard, Kcirn, Snodgrass, Bishox>s McKim and Awdry, Doctors Greene, 
Seott, and Wyekoff, Bishop Nieolai and Father Evrard. 

These tignres would seem to show that a,t the foeiis and distributing centre of the higlier life of 
tiii Empire, Christianity is firmly intrenched; that at this commercial eniporium institutional 
Clu'istianity has a plant worth 1,200,000 yen; that at the chief seat of education it is doing an edu- 
cational work so extensive and ^uluafole that no wise government would hamper it by intolerant 
religioiLs restrictions. They would seem to show that Christianity is no longer a frail exotic but u 
hnrdy growth largely supported by the contributions of the Japanese themselves. One hundred 
and twenty-five preaching places, twenty ueademies and one hundred and forty pastors and evan- 
gelists muy appear insignificant as compared with the thousands of Buddhist lU’iests and temples 
or with the immeii.se muss to be quickened. But the leavening and transforming forces of Christ- 
ianity are so widely and permanently noted that they must continue increasingly to bring forth 
their inevitable and beneficent 


Ohganiskb Ghristian 

XTirii})cr of pastors or priests (Japan- 



4. X^nml)ej' of pastors who have studied 

abroad 

'>. X umber of preaching- places besides 

<‘hnrches 

b. Xumber of evangelists 

i. X^uniber of Bible women 

( I lurch nieinbership (or comniuni- 

cants) enrolled ... ... 

J riinreh membership (resident) ... 

10. .Vvei-age ehurcli attendance on 

Sunday ... ... ... 

11. Largest single chiircli membership 

1 2. A nnual current expenses (not includ- 

ing foreigners) ... '5 

B'>. Annual amount contributed by 

Japanese ... Y 

24. Annual benevolent contributions of 

churches ... ... ... ... ... Y 

15. Bona, hde self-supporting churches . 

id. Xmiiiber Sunday Schools .. 

17. Xumber Sunday School scholars ... 
liS. Xuniber (Christian Kindergai-tens ... 

10. Xumber (■hristian Kindergarten 

children 

2(L Xiimber Cin-istian academies 

21 . Kumber Christian students 

22. Theological schools, or schools 

having theological courses 
2J industrial, poor and prirnjiry 

schools ... 

2‘l. Industrial, poor and primaiy school 
pupils 


Work ik Tokyo City. 1037 


61 

7 

— 


11 

— 

“ 

— 

39 

16 

1 

55 

36 

16 

6 

58 

55 

— 

1 

5fi 

7,849 

■ 2,000 

3,862 

13,71 1 

— 

— 

— 


3,746 

400 

1,300 

5,426 

377 

1,250 

1,250 


23,278 

24,000 

9,009'^ 

56,278 

10,230 

720 

500^ 

11,450 

2,705 

560 

300^^ 

3,565 

13 

— - 

— / 



109 

3 ■ . 


112 

5,131 

90 


5,221 

5 


— 

■ ■ . — ■■ 

295 

— 


295 

14 


3 

20 

1,820 

14S 

283 

2,251 

8 

' 1 ■ 

. . 

9 

29 

— 

16 

45 

4,556 

— 

67 

5,423 




Estimated by compiler. 
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2r). Periodicals published X (5 

2(?. A aloe oi schools or eonmit build - 

2 

1 

19 

iiiA’S and land-' Yo70,008 

20,000 

180,000 

770,000 

E. ETITDEYT ASSOCIATION STATISTICS 

: FOB JAPAN 190C 

1—1901. 


07-S. 

99-1900. 

1900-01. 

^ / . . f in Christian Schools 

JN iim])cr of Associations *! 

14 '1 

129 

14] 

■ .^4 

w 

L in non-Christian schools 

15J 

20 J 


Number of male students in above schools 

11,581 

15,141 

19,831 

35 5 j Association members 

851 

882 

982 

,5 „ active ,, „ ... ... ... ... 

,5 5 , Associations holding regular religious meet- 

564 

610 

611 

iugs 

28 

29 

o2 

Average attendance at „ ?, ,, „ 

440 

591 

659 

Number of Associations conducting Bible classes... 

15' 

. , 24 

22 

Average attendance at 

■ V 11 * 

209 

331 

347 

Ass^ns observing Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


■ 26 " 

27 

Number baptized mainly through Association influence 
Numbci* of members planning to enter religious callings 

40 

53 

84 

as life-work ... ... 

98 

so 

69 

Amount collected in membership fees 


a 336. 

340 

Delegates present at Summer Sdiool 

40 

52 

90 


J ./ ( ^ ^ - : ■■ . 

’ ' i*, , ! ! i’ >■ , 






VJJ. 

.'ii'A-mncs oi.- jAiux. 


iiutiiorities imdcr the 


J^eliuols 

Teachers 

J^cliolars 

/ 


2S/io:J 

<S‘7,8or) 

T1(>8,7I7 


/ r ^Scriouls 

I (-i<n-fj-amcnt -j Toaoiioi-s 
^ kSciioIars 


(-^)ininou Schuids 


Tii})lic 


I iTh'ate 

\ 


Ordinary Middle (^elioolt 


/ Schools 
i Teaelicj’s 
^ Seiiolaj-s 
f Schools 
Teaeliors 
^ Scliohii’s 
/ rScliools 

(.7ovcj-nj)icnt - Tcachcj-s 
Scliohu’s 
f Sci i(.)( ils 
■j Teaehej’s 
^ Scholars 


' Public 


' Private 


Higher iMiddle Schools 


Ic.U’CS 


Iinpcrial (TOVeniiuont Collff; 
Ordinary Koinial f^eJiuols Public 
Onvcriimciu iiigiicr Xurmal Welwols 


/■ Sclxx )ls 
'j Tcaciicj’s 
' Scholars 
/ Schools 
i Teachers 
. ^Studenls 

j' Schools 
■j Teachers 
^ Studeiils 

^ Schools 
-j Teachers 
^ Scholars 


J 


Schools 


j Teachers 
^ Students 


028 

-t)j75S 

78,141 

2»,0d0,84;j 

07 

l,ldd 

00,140 

1 

20 

229 

dO 

So 

40,228 

27 

44'> 

0,210 

() 

887 

d,43d 

2 

101 

2,2o5 


720 

8,S80 

8.S 

044 
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r Schools 

1 

(lovcrninent Higher Gii’Is’ School 

-j Teachers 

. , 17' 



^Students 

393 



/ Schools 

10 

(liris- Schools Public 


' Teacliers 

201 



^ Students 

, 4,708 



i- Schools 

'G 

(iirls’ Schools Private 


Teachers 
^ Students 

02 

1,698 



r Schools 

4 

Special (Sem Moii) Public Schools 

•j Teachers 

67 



^ Students 

1,385 



r Schools 

40 

(Sexuiuon) Special Private Schools 

Teachers 

517 



^ Students 

8,460 


/, 

r Schools 

6' 


Ooveriuiient 

Teachers 

215 



^ Students 

1,680 

.Art Schools ^ 

) 


r Schools 

60 

451 

Public 

' Teachers 
^ Students 


■$ 

:7,513 



/• Schools 

17 


^ Private 

- Teachers 

145 



^ Students 

2,598 


i 

r Schools 
■ Teachers 

1 


tioverniiient 

9 



^ Scholars 

101 

(To tei) .^Vpprentiec j 

\ 

f Schools 
■i Teachers 
^ Pupils 

":u 

vSehoois \ 

Public 

■ 79 


1 

j 

.1,011 


i 

/•Schools 

•1 


Private 

-! Teachers 

40 



Pupils 

666 

i 

( 

pSchools 
j Teachers 

104 


Public 

17(i 

ludustrkl Trade Schools / 


6,293 


Private 


r tScIiools 
‘ Teaclicrri 
^Pupils 


•i. 

187 



OVER 10,000 ImAmms, 


t Sclxook 
j Teaelier; 
^ Pupils 
r Schools 
I Teaeheiv 
VFupils 
j- Schools 
-j Teaeliej's 
^ Pupils 
r Schools 
•j Teacliers 
' Sludeiits 
r Schools 
j Teachei's 
Students 


(Tovernment 


l^c^IiooJs for the Blind, Miiie 


Public 


Ih’ivato 


I Public 


School: 


3,080 

11,943 

60,713 


I Private 


VIIT. 

CITIES WITH OVER 10,000 IN'HABIT.iUTS. 


Name 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 

Senjii 

Shinagawa 

Minami Sen ju 

Omori 

Oji 

Honmoku 

Ivawagoe 

Kanagawa 

Nakamiiia 


Province Name 
% Hiroshima 

^ ;i3;JEKajo? 

Kurahashijima 

Nioshima 

Setsujima 

) Musashi. Etajima 

a lliromiira 

I Nagasaki 

Saselio 

I Saga 

Nishiariyasumo 

Tomiye 

Yatsushiro 

‘Setts.!. Karatsn 

Jvaiiazawa 

. Komatsu 

I Yama-shiro. Sendai 

Tshinomaki 

1 

1 Hakodate 

f‘‘Owan. _ , ; 

I I’uknoka 

i Wakamatsu 


Pop. Province 
114,231 \ 

21,490 j 
33,971 ! 

14,017 ) Aki 
11,185 I 
11,409 
13,548/ 

106,574'^ 

34,540 

32,206 

11,411 . Hizen. 
10,091 / 

10,650 I 
30,259 \ 

8^520 1 ^ 

13, 153 J 
75,250 ) 

18,508 j 

78,040 Oshima. 

11, no }chik,«en. 


Osaka 

Kol)e 

Amagasaki 

Nishinomiy 

Kyoto 

Fnshimi 

Nagoya 

Atsiita 

Tsushima 

lehinomiya 
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Toknsjiiraa 

ft®? 

Koniatsnjinia 

Wakayama 

Sliin£>’ii 

Iwasa 

Toyama 

Sliinminato ? 

Himi 

Otm 

■ Takaoka 
Okayama 
Kumamoto 

Kagosliima 

Taniyama 

Knshigiiio 

Aknnc 

Chxran 

Kawanabe 

Ishiki 

Toahizu?iij^ 
Seshiku-||g? 
Isaka ? 

Minamata ? 
HigasJii Kasecla 
Kaseda 

Higashi Minagata 
Higashi Ichikii 
Kami Henaga 

Kaya 

Kishi Minagata 

Yoshino 

Koniii’? 

Hishi Sakurajmia 
Naka Denaga 
Takagi 

MiyanoBhiro 


Tokyo Mtrkiokauy Cokfeukkoe, 


60,668 ^ 
18,057 I 
12,414 J 

63,020 ^ 
14,066 I 
10,507 J 


54,089 
17,844 
12,529 
13,581 
31,490 ^ 

57,170 

55,5()9 


52.956 \ 

25.957 
19,597 
16,062 
15,622 
15,566 
15,251 
22,056 
16,344 
15,416 
14,420 
12,213 
14,638 
21,112 ' 
12,260 
10,886 

10,650 

11,251 

10,762 

10,531 

10,336 

10,091 

10,029 

10,290/» 


Awa. 

Hiigata 

Takata 

■52,254 

20,375 



Shin Shibata 
Haoetsu 

11,399 

10,549 

- Ecliigo. 

Kii. 

Kiimatani 

Sanjt) 

10,720 

10,161 

J 


Sakai 

50,162 

Iziirni, 

Etciiu. 

Fukui 

Tsuriiga 

Ihislio 

43,029 ■ 

17,618 

15,941 

j' Eehizeu. 


Mikimi 

10,190 

J 


Shimonoseki, 

Hagi 

41,349 
15,877 - 

1 Yagato. 

Bizen. 

Shizuoka 

39,394 I 

Higo. 

Xuniaza 

Shimada. 

11,898 i 
11,032 

j“Snrng!i. 


( )iniva 

Kofii 

10,645 j 
36,982 

Kai. 


Sapporo 

32,464 

Ishikari. 


Ivocin 

35,539 

Tosa. 


Yawa 

Shuri 

35,453 ) 
24,809 f 

Rink ill. 


Matsu3'ama 

ITwajima 

34,728 -J 
13,231 1 

Ivo. 

Satsuma, 

Imari 

Takamatsu 

Sakaifle 

14,913 J 

M,4m ■. 

12,286 


Matsue 

34,126 

Izuiiio. 


Matsumoto 

Hagano 

IJeda 

34,120 ' 

30,412 

23,664 

Sliinano. 


lida 

Hirozaki 

Aomori 

13,951 ^ 

34,040 ■) 
27,991 > 

Mutsu. 


Maebashi 

Takasaki 

32,928 ^ 
28,963 1 

Koziike, 


Kirill 

23,991 i 



OfTTKW OVKR 


Yaiiiagata 

32,840 


]\raizu 

30,582 

)' ITzen. 

Ysiizuoka 

20,228 

J 

ninieji 

31,699 

It 

-Viviislii 

21,796 

jHaiima. 

.A.kita 

27,094 


Sakata. 

21,937 

hUgo. 

-VKiai 

10,342 

i 

Ckiba 

25,464 

1 

Motociioslii 

17,824 

1 

Yu Id 

11,578 

Sliiinosa. 

Funabaslu 

12,124 

1 

Moji 

25,274 - 

\ 

Ogura 

25,258 

^ Biizeii. 

Yakatsii 

15,089 . 


b)nomic}ii 

22,062 

Bingo. 

Toyobaslii 

19.972 '1 

Okazaki 

16,884 J 

j' iVlikavva. 

Yokosuka 

18,320 -> 

i 

Oclawara 

16,648 

[ Sagami. 

TTraga 

13,455 J 

1 

Yamaguclii 

17,387 ') 

Tokuyama 

12.31(3 1 

Mitabi 

11,694 

'■ bllO. 

Ivasliitsu iS'isluho ? 

10,314 J 

Takayaraa 

15,430 

Hida. 

Tarniiii 

15,523 ■ 


Sueyoslu 

12,076 


■Kajiki 

12,083 r 

Osumi. 

FTigaslnsluielti Slii 

10,388 J 


1 Yno 

14,601 

Ueno. 

Sfiirakawa 

14,672 \ 


Taira 

10,624 i 

Iwaki. 

Utsunomiya 

30,952 1 


Asliikaga 

00 


Asliio 

19,058 ^ 

Shimotsnke. 

Tocliigi 

22,323 


Kannma ? 

12,424 
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l^ara 

Totsugawa 

Ivoriyania 

29,986 . 

11,116 lY^amato. 
13,927 i 

Gifu 

Ogaki 

29,857 K 

18,99.5 

Wakamatsu 

Fakiishima 

28,962 1 

20,614 i 

Tottori 

28,496 Inaba. 

Kurmiie 

Omiita 

Ogawa 

28,626 ^ 

17,796 [Clukngo. 
11,524 J 

Ujiyamada 

Yokkaichi 

Alatsuzaka 

Kuwaua 

Trtli 

27,704 1 

25,220 j 

13,035 }- Tsc*. 

20,131 j 

32,444 j 

Alito 

Isliioka 

Minato maclii 

Tsucliiura 

Isohama 

32,647 1 

11,727 1 

12,283 |- Hitachi. 
11,225 

10,365 J 

Otsu 

Hikone 

32,446 1 . 

16,670 1'^^™- 

Komatsu 

13,1.59 Kaga. ■ 

Aliyakonojo 

Komori 

13,771 

Oita 

12,400 Bungo. 

Tsuyama 

1 1 ,955 Aliniasaku . 

Kanao 

11,620 Koto. 

Hamada 

10,330 Iwatni. 

Morioka 

32,989 liikucliu. 


IX. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY PU AND KEN. 


Tokyo Fu 

Number 

Afissionai 

192 

Kyoto „ 


Osaka 

58 

Kaiiagawa Ken 

55 

^^yogo 

48 

Nagasaki „ 

38 

Niigata „ 

7 

Nara 

4 

Saitama 

2 

Chiba 

10 

Ibaragi 

7 

Oumma ,, 

0 

Tochigi 

-^1 

Mie 


}i 

5 

Aichi 

28 

Shizuoka „ 

8 

Yaraauaslu ,, 

5 

Shiga ,, 

Gifu 

15 

Nagano 

7 


43 

Puknshima „ 

n 

I ’rate 


>? 

5 

Aomori j, 

G 

Yamagata 

O 

*J 

Akita ,, 

4 

Pukui 

'■ 2 

Ishikara „ 

16 

Toyama „ 

Boman Catholic 



Population 
Census of 1899 
2,075,694 

Inhab. per 
Missionary 
10,811 

990,762 

28,307 

1,591,221 

27,435, 

916,356 

16,661 

1,708,646 

35,597 

895,753 

27,144 ; 

1,740,308 

248,615 

534,918 

133,729 ■ 

1,174,302 

581,151 

1,271,100 

127,110 

1,144,777 

149,254 

836,826 

139,471 

828,455 

828,455 

995,152 

199,030 

1,628,777 

58,171 

1,197,061 

149,633 

506,058 

101,211 

691,852 

? 

975,756 

65,050 

1,262,758 

180,394 

843,010 

19,605 

1,086,325 

1,086,325 

717,895 

143,579 

611,758 

101,959 

824,230 

274,743 

778,468 

194,617 

617,526 

308,763 

/ 45,556 

46,591 

765,938 

9 



IBU'IUON Oi.- MliiSIONAmBS IXY m AND kjjn 


’’rotturi 

Shimane 


' .>kayama 
Hiroshiioa 
Yamagiichi 
Walcayauaa 
Toknslunia 
Khimc 
Jvochi 
-Piikiioka 


620,061 

1 

&o5,084: 
618, 70a 
1,151,4^7 
461,996 
1,099,445 
459,938 
026,043 

Kor the .following additional items see Kil'm* 
testa^-t aimoNS Ln- Japak Tokyo, Methodist P 
Institutional Churoli I\'ork i„ Japan witii a Ceu 
amities, Kev. J. H. Pettec, I).D. pp. -.'Sl-m. '1 
Mission, pp, 4y0-430. 

For Bibliography of Literature on Religious and M 
IVea-okstekk’s “A BxBLTOGii.mrv op rmt J 
Lmdm, Megan Paid, Trench, TrUhner & Co., esii 
and Bhilosopliy, pp. 53-74; also Ecumkvicae 
i"kke>-ce, Xew Yoiov, 3900, Meu, '.York , American . 
grapliy, pp. 4,‘!o~103, especially 440 and I, 443, 454 a: 


Ivuiuamoto , 
Miyazaki , 
IvagosMma , 
Okinawa , 
Hokkaido olio 




j oi^* 

% on '2^ earth. -)« 

— — >•" ■ " ■» Q 


tsstttiarus 


METHODIST FUBUSHING HOUSE 


To this end have I appeared unto lliee, to appoint thee a and a witness both 


I ani not ashamed 
of the Gospel; 
for it is the 
power of God 
unto salvation to 

' every one that be- - 

Hevetli ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. ^ * *" 

For the word of the cross is to them that are perishing 
foolishness ; but unto us which are being saved it is the 
power of G( d. Seeing that in the wisdom of God 

tlie world through its wisdom knew not Goc], it was 
(Jod’s go< d pleasure througl) the fool i di ness of the 

jn’eacinng to save 

them tliat believe. 

Far be it 
from me to glory, 
save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through 
which the world 
hath been crucifi- 
ed unto me and I 
unto the world. 

* X- 
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